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SECT.  III. 

MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  I. 

A  Consolatory  Digresnon,  amlammg  the  Remedies  of  aB 

manner  of' Discontents. 

XSEC  AUSE,  in  the  precedent  section,  I  have  made  mention 
Osgood  coimsel,  comfortable  speeches,  perswasion,  how  neces- 
sanly  they  are  required  to  the  cure  of  a  discontented  or  trou- 
bled mina,  how  present  a  remedy  they  yield,  and  many  times 
a  sole  sufficient  cure  of  themselves;  I  have  thought  fit,  in 
this  following  section,  a  little  to  digress,  (if  at  least  it  be  to 
digress  in  this  subject)  to  collect  andglean  a  few  remedies,  and 
comfortable  speeches,  out  of  our  best  orators,  philosophers, 
divines,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  tending  to  this  purpose, 
I  confess,  many  have  copiously  written  of  tnis  subject,  Plato, 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Th^c^hrastus,  Xe- 
nocrates.  Grantor,  Lucian,  Boethius — and  some  of  late,  Sado- 
letus.  Cardan,  Budaeus,  Stella,  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  besides 
Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  8kc.  and  they  so  well,  that,  as 
Hierome  in  like  case  said,  si  Tiostrum  areret  ingenium^  de  il~ 
larum  posset  /bntibUs  irrigari^  if  our  barren  wits  were  dryed 
up,  they  might  be  copiousty  irrigated  from  those  well-springs ; 
and  I  shall  but  acium  agere.  Yet,  because  these  tracts  are  not 
so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomize,  and  briefly  insert 
some  of  their  divine  precepts,  reducing  thfeir  voluminous  and 
vast  treatises  to  my  small  scde ;  for  it  were  otherwise  impos- 
sible to  bring  so  great  vessels  into  sd  little  a  creek.  And,  al- 
though (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de  consoL)  ^I  know  before 
'hanOj  this  tract  of  mine  mamy  wiU  contemn  and  reject ;  they 
thai  are  fortunate^  J^ppy*  ^^  in  ^flourishing  estate,  have  no 
need  of  such  consola>tory  speeches ;  they  that  are  miserable  and. 

*  Lib.  de  lib.  propriis.  Hos  tibros  scio  multos  spernere ;  nam  felices  his  se^non 
indigere  putant,  infelices  ad  solationem  miseriae  non  sufficeve.  £t  tamen  felidbus 
moderationem,  dum  inconstantiam  humans  felicitatis  decent,  prsstant :  infelices,  si 
omnia  recte  aestimare  velint^  felicei  reddere  possunt. 
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unhappy y  think  them  unBufficient  tb  ease  their  grieved  mindsj 
and  cornfbrt  their  misery ;  yet  I  will  go  on ;  for  this  must  needs 
do  some 'good  to  such  as  are  happy,  to  bring  them  to  a  mo- 
deration, and  make  them  reflect  and  know  themselves,  by 
seeing  the  unconstancy  of  humane  felicity,  others  misery: 
and  to  such  as  are  distressed,  if  they  will  but  attend  and  con- 
sider of  this,  it  cannot  choose  but  give  some  content  and 
comfort.  *Ti*  true,  7io medicine  can  cure  all  diseases:  some 
affections  of  the  mind  are  altogether  incurable :  yet  these  helps 
of  arty  physicky  and  philosophy^  mu^t  not  be  contemned,  Arri- 
anus  and  Plotinus  are  ^tifFe  in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  such 
precepts  can  do  little  good.  Boe'thius  himself  cannot  comfort  in 
some  cases :  they  will  reject  such  speeches,  like  bread  of  stones : 

Insana  stultse  mentis  haec  solatia. 

« 

W(yrds  adde  no  courage  (which  ^Catiline  once  said  to  his 
souldiers)  :  a  captains  oration  doth  not  make  a  coward  a  va- 
lia/nt  man :  and,  as  Job  ®  feelingly  said  to  his  friends,  you  are 
but  miserable  coniforters  all.     'Tis  to  no  purpose,  in  that  vul- 
gar phrase,  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  fa- 
miliar sayings:  as  <^Plinius  Secundus,  being  now   sorrowful 
and  heavy  for  the  departure  of  his  dear  friend  Cornelius  Rufus 
a  Roman  senator,  wrote  to  his  fellow  Tiro  in  like  case,  adhibe 
solatia^sed  nova  aiiquay  sedfortia^  quce  audierim  nunquam^ 
legerim  nunquam :  nam  quce  audiviy  quce  legiy  omnia  tanto 
dolore  superantur  ;  either  say  something  that  I  never  read  nor 
heard  of  before,  or  else  hold  thy  peace.     Most  men  will  here 
except,  trivial  consolations,  ordinary  speeches,  and  known  per- 
swasions,  in  this  behalf  will  be  of  small  force ;  what  can  any 
man  say  that  hath  not  been  said  .?  to  what  end  are  such  parae- 
netical  discourses .?  you  may  as  soon  remove  mount  Caucasus, 
as  alter  some  mens  affections.     Yet  sure  I  think  they  cannot 
choose  but  do  some  good,  comfort  and  ease  a  little :  though  it 
be  the  same  again,  I  will  say  it ;  and  upon  that  hope,  I  will 
adventure.     ^  Nan  meus  hie  sermOy  'tis  not  my  speech  this,  but 
df  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Austin,  Bernard,  Christ,  and 
his  apostles.     If  I  make  nothing,  as  ^  Montaigne  said  in  like 
case,  i  will  mar  nothing ;  tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my  study  ;  I 
hope  I  shall  do  no  body  wrong  to  speak  what  I  think,  and  de- 
serve not  blame  in  imparting  my  mind.      If  it  be  not  for  thy 
ease,' it  may  be  for  my  own  ;  so  TuUy,  Cardan,  and  Boe'thius 
wrote  de  vonsol.  as  well  to  help  themselves,  as  others.     Be  it  as 
it  may,  I  will  essay. 

•  Nullum  medicamentum  omnes  sanare  potest ;  sunt  afTectus  animi  qui  prorsus 
sunt  insanabiles ;  non  tamen  artis  opus  sperni  debet,  aut  medicinae,  aut  philosophiae. 

*  SaUust.     Verba  virtutem  non  addunt,  nee  knperatoris  oratio  fadt  e  timido  fortem. 

•  Job,  cap.  16.  *»  Epist  12.  lib.  1.  •  Hor.        ^  Lib.  2.  Essays,  cap.  6. 
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Discontents  and  grievances  are  eithef  generall  or  particular ; 
generall  are  wars,  plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations, 
unseasonable  weathar,  epidemical  diseases,  which  afflict  whole 
kingdoms,  territories,  cities :  or  peculiar  to  private  men,  ^  as 
cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want,  sickness, 
orbities,  injuries,  abuses,  &c.  generally  all  discontent :  ^  Jiomi' 
nes  quatimur  Jbrttmie  solo :  no  condition  free:  quisque  stu)5 
patimur  manes.  Even  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  jollity, 
there  is  some  grudging,  some  complaint ;  as  ^  he  saith,  our 
whole  life  is  a  ffliicupicron^  a  bitter-sweet  passion,  hony  and 
gall  mixt  together ;  we  are  all  miserable  and  discontent ;  who 
can  deny  it  ?  If  all,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  in- 
evitable necessity,  all  distressed,  then,  as  Cardan  infers,  ^  who 
art  ihouy  tliat  honest  to  go  free  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  grieve, 
thou  art  a  mortaU  man^  amd  not  governor  of  the  world  P 

Ferre,  quam  sortem  patiuntur  omnes^ 
Nemo  recuset : 

^  if  it  be  common  to  ail,  why  shmdd  one  mxm  he  more  disquieted 
then  another  P  If  thou  alone  wert  dii^tressed,  it  were  indeed 
more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  indured  :  but,  when  the  calamity 
is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this,  thou  hast  more  fellows : 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris : 

^tis  not  thy  sole  case;  and  why  shouldst  thou  be  so  impatient.^ 
^  If  but  a£as  we  are  more  miserable  then  others :  wTuit  shall  we 
do  ?  Besides  private  miseries^  we  live  inperpetuaUJiarf  a/nd 
danger  qfconVmm  enemies :  we  have  Bellonas  whipSy  and  pit- 
tifuU  out-cryes,  far  epitlialamiwms ;  for  pleasant  mitsickf  that 

fearfaU  runse  of  ordnance,  drums^  and  warlike  trumpets^  still 
sounding  in  our  eares  ,•  instead  of  nuptiall  torches,  we  have 

firing  of  towns  and  cities :  for  triumphs^  lamentations ;  fyr 

joy,  tea/res,  ^  So  it  is,  and  so  it  wa^,  and  ever  wUl  be.  He 
that  refuseth  to  see  and  hear^  to  suffer  this,  is  not  ft  to  live 
in  this  world,  and  knows  not  the  common  condition  ^  all  men^ 
to  whom,  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a  reciprocaU  course,  Joj/es 

*■  Alium  paupertas,  alium  orbitas,  hunc  morbi,  illam  timor,  alium  injurue,  hunc 
insidis,  ilium  uxor,  filii,  distrahunt.     Cardan.  ^  Boethius,  1. 1.  met.  5. 

*  Apuleius,  4.  florid.  Nihil  homini  tarn  prospere  datum  divinitus,  quin  ei  admixtum 
sit  aliquid  difiicultatis ;  in  amplissima  quaque  laetitia  subest  qusedam  querimonia,  con- 
jugatione  qu&dam  mellis  et  fdlis.  <*  Si  omnes  premantur,  quis  tu  es, 

'  qui  solus  evadere  cupis  ab  ei  lege  quae  neminem  praeterit  ?  Cur  te  non  iitimortalem 
factum,  et  universi  orbis  regem  fieri,  non  doles  ?  *  Puteanus,  ep.  76. 

Neque  cuiquam  praecipue  dolendum  eo  quod  accidit  universis.  ''  Lorchan. 

Gallobelgicus,  lib.  3,  Anno  1598,  de  Belgis.  Sed  eheu  f  inquis ;  euge  !  quid  agemus  ? 
ubi  pro  epitbalamio  Bellonae  flagellum,  pro  musica  harmonia  tenibilium  lituorum  et 
tubarum  audias  dangorem,  pro  tsdis  nuptialibus,  villarum,  pagorum,  urbium  videas 
incendia ;  ubi  pro  jubilo  lamenta,  pro  risu  fletus,  aerem  complenL  x  Ita  est  pro. 

fecto ;  et  quisquis  base  videre  abnuis,  huic  saeculo  parum  aptus  es  ;  aut  potius  nostrorum 
omnium  conditionem  ignoras,  quibus  reciproco  quodam  nexu  laeta  tristibus,  tristia 
lietis,  invicem  succedunt  ' 
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and  sorrows  are  annexed  and  succeed  one  another.  It  is  in- 
evitable ;  it  may  not  be  avoided  ;  and  why  then  shouldst  thou 
be  so  much  troubled  ? 

Grave  nihil  est  homini  quod  fert  necessitas, 

as  ■  TuUy  deems  out  of  an  old  poet :  that  which  is  necessary, 
cannot  be  grievous.  If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this, 
^thatf  whether  thou  wUt  or  no,  it  must  be  indured:  make  a 
vertue  of  necessity,  and  conform  thy  self  to  undergo  it, 

c  Si  longa  est,  levis  est :  si  gravis  est,  brevis  est : 

if  it  be  long,  'tis  light ;  if  grievous,  it  cannot  last ;  it  will  away ; 
dies  dohrem  minuit,  and,  if  nought  else,  yet  time  will  wear  it 
out ;  custome  will  ease  it :  ^  oblivion  is  a  common  medicine 
for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefes,  and  detriments  whatsoever;  ®  andy 
when  they  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes  of  infelicity ^  it 
makes  the  rest  of  our  life  sweeter  unto  its;  ^atque  haec  olim 
meminisse  juvabit :  the  privation  and  want  of  a  thing  mamf 
times  maJces  it  more  pleasant  and  delightsome  then  before  it  was* 
.  We  must  not  think,  the  happiest  of  us  all,  to  escape  here  with- 
out some  misfortunes, 

s Usque  adeo  nulla  est  sincera  voluptas, 

Solicitumque  aliquid  l6etis  intervenit. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike :  ^  those  heavenly  bodies 
indeed  are  freely  carried  in  their  orbes  without  any  impedi- 
ment or  vnterruptidny  to  contintie  their  course  Jbr  innumerable 
ages^  a/nd  make  their  conversions :  but  men  are  urged  with  many 
difficuUieSf  and  have  divers  hindrances,  oppositions^  still  cross- 
ing, interrupting  their  endeavours  and  desires;  and  no  mortall 
num  is  free  from  this  law  of  nature.  We  .must  not  therefore 
hope  to  have  all  things  answer  our  expectation,  to  have  a  con- 
tinuance of  good  success  and  fortunes :  Fortuna  nunquamper^ 
petua  est  bona.  And,  as  Minutius  Felix  die  Roman  con&ul 
told  that  insulting  Coriolanus,  drunk  with  his  good  fortunes, 
look  not  for  that  success  thou  hast  hitherto  had  :  Ht  never  yet 
happened  to  any  mam  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor 
ever  wiU,  to  have  all  things  according  to  his  desire,  or  to  whom 

*  In  Tusc  e  vetere  poeta.  ^  Cardan.  lib.  1.  de  consol.    Est  consolationis 

genus  non  leve,  quod  a  necessitate  fit,  sive  fcras,  sive  non  feraa,  ferendum  est  tamen. 
c  Seneca.  d  Omni  dolori  tempus  est  medicina ;  ipsum  luctum  exstinguit ;  in- 

jurias  delet ;  omnis  mali  oblivionem  adfert.  ^  Habet  hocquoque  commodum 

omnis  infelicitas ;  suaviorem  vitam,  cum  abierit,  relinquit.  '  Virg.  s^Ovid. 

^  Lorcban.  Sunt  namque  infera  superis,  humana  terrenis,  longe  disparia.  Etenim 
beatae  mentis  feruntur  libere,  et  sine  uUo  impedimento :  stellae,  aethereique  orbes, 
cursus  et  conversiones  suas  jam  saeculis  innumerabitibus  constanUssime  confidunt ; 
verum  homines  magnis  angustiis.  Neque  hac  naturae  lege  est  quisquam  mortaUum 
solutus.  iDionjsius  Halicar.  lib.  8.  Non  enim  unquam  contigit,  nee  post 

homines  natos  invenies  quemquam,  cui  omnia  ex  animi  sententia  successerint,  ita  ut 
nulla  in  re  fortuna  sit  ei  adversata. 
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fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse.  Even  so  it  fell  out  to 
him  as  he  foretold ;  and  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happiness 
of  Augustus :  though  he  were  Jupiters  almoner,  Plutos  trea- 
surer, Neptunes  admiral,  it  could  not  secure  him.  Such  was 
Alcibiades  fortune,  Nal'setes,  that  great  Gonsalvus,  and  most 
famous  mens,  that,  as  ^  Jovius  concludes,  it  is  almost  fataU 
to  greai  princes^  through  their  own  default  or  otherwise  circum- 
rented  with  envy  and  maiice^  to  Idse  ifieir  fumoursyand  die  con- 
tumdiously,     'Tis  so,  still  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be : 

~ nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum  : 
There's  no  perfection  is  so  absolute^ 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

Whatsover  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  altera^- 
tion ;  and,  so  long  as  thou  livest  upon  earth,  look  not  for  other. 
^  Thmt  shait  not  here  Jinde  pedceable  and  chearfuU  dayes^ 
quiet  times,  but  rather  daudes,  siormesy  calumnies:  such  is  our 
jate.  And,  as  those  errant  planets,  in  their  distinct  orbes, 
have  their  severall  motions,  sometimes  direct,  stationary,  re- 
trograde, in  apogeoy  perigeo,  curientall,  occidentall,  combust, 
ferall,  free,  and,  as  our  astrologers  will,  have  their  fortitudes 
and  debilities,  by  reason  of  those  good  and  bad  irradiations, 
conferred  to  each  others  site  in  the  heavens,  in  their  terms, 
houses,  case,  detriments.  Sec.  so  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world, 
ebbe  and  flow,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected,  lead  a  trouble- 
some life,  subject  to  many  accidents  and  casualties  of  fortunes, 
variety  of  passions,  infirmities,  as  well  from  our  selves  as 
others. 

Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  then  the 
rest ;  other  men  are  happy  in  respect  of  thee ;  their  miseries 
are  but  fieair-bitings  to  thme ;  thou  alone  are  unhappy ;  none 
so  bad  as  thy  self  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said,  ^  all  the  men  in 
the  world  should  come  a/nd  brvng  their  grieva/nces  together,  of 
body,  minds y  JbrtunCf  sores,  ulcers,  madness,  epilepsies^  a>gue8, 
and  all  those  common  calamities  of  beggery,  want,  servitude, 
imprisonmsnt,  amd  lay  them  on  a  lieap  to  be  equally  divided, 
wmldst  thou  stim-e  alike,  and  take  thy  portion,  or  be  as  thou 
art?  Without  qu^estion,  thou  wotddstbe  as  them  art.  If  some  ' 
Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content, 

^  Jam  faciam  quod  voltis ;  eris  tu^  qui  modo  miles^ 
M^cator ;  tu^  c(Misultus  modo^  rusticos :  hinc  vos^ 

*  Vit.  GoDsalvi,  lib.  ult.  Ut  dudbm  fataUsit  cUmsimis,  aui  culpa  smSl  aut  secus, 
dzciunTeniri  malitisL  et  invidia,  imminuia(^tte  dignitate  per  contumeliam  mori.  ^  In 
tenris  porum  ilium  stherem  non  invenies,  et  v«nto8  serenos ;  nimbos  potius,  procd- 
laSyCidtimnias.  Lips.  ceDt  misc*  ep.  8.  '^  Si  omoes  homines  sua  mala 

Buasque  cuns  in  unum  cumulum  conferrent,  aequis  diyisuri  portionibus,  &€.     d  Hor. 
secUb.  |. 


6  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  3* 

Vos  hinc>  mutatis  discedite  partibus.     Eia ! 
Quidstatis.^  Nolint. 

Well,  be't  80  then :  you,  master  souldier. 
Shall  be  a  merchant ;  you,  sir  lawyer, 
A  country  gentleman ;  go  you  to  this. 
That  side  you;  why  stand  ye?  It's  well  as  'tis. 

»  Every  mem  Jcnowes  his  own,  but  not  oiliers  defects  and  mise- 
ries :  a/nd  His  the  nature  of  aU  men  still  to  rejflect  upon  them- 
selves^  their  own  misfortunes,  not  to  examine  or  consider  other 
mens,  not  to  confer  themselves  with  others;  to  recount  their 
miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which 
they  have ;  to  ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to 
think  on  their  prosperity,  not  what  they  have,  but  what  they 
want ;  to  look  still  on  them  that  go  before,  but  not  on  those 
infinite  numbers  that  come  after ;  ^  whereas  rrumy  a  man  would 
think  himse^in  heaven,  a  petty  prince^  \f^^  ^od  hut  the  least 
panrt  of  tlmt  fortune  which  thou  so  much  repinest  at^  abhorresty 
and  a^cou/ntest  a  most  vile  a/nd  wretched  estate.  How  many 
thousands  want  that  which  thou  hast !  how  many  myriades  of 
poor  slaves,  captives,  of  such  as  work  day  and  night  in  cole- 
pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to  maintain  a  poor  living,  of  such 
as  labour  in  body  and  minde,  live  in  extreme  anguish,  and  pain, 
all  which  thou  art  free  from  ! 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  bona  si  sua^norint ! 

Thou  art  most  happy  if  thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknow- 
ledge thy  happiness.  Rem  carendoy  nonjruendo^  cognosdmus : 
when  thou  shalt  hereafter  come  to  want  that  which  thou  now 
loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art  weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  'tis 
past,  thou  wilt  say  thou  wert  most  happy ;  and,  after  a  little 
misse,  wish  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  hadst  the  same  content 
again,  mighfst  lead  but  such  a  life ;  a  world  for  such  a  life : 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then  ;  ^  rest  satis- 
fied ;  desine,  intuensque  in  aliorum  irifortunia,  solare  mentem ; 
comfort  thy  self  with  other  mens  misfortunes ;  and,  as  the 
moldiwaqpe  in  JEsop  told  the  fox,  complaining  for  want  of  a 
tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  tacete,  quando  me  oculis 
capturn  videiis ;  you  complaine  of  toies ;  but  I  am  blinde ;  be 
quiet ;  I  say  to  thee,  be  thou  satisfied.  It  is  ^  recorded  of 
the  hares,  that  with  a  generall  consent  they  went  to  drown 
themselves,  out  of  a  feeling  of  their  misery  :  but,  when  they 

*  Quod  unusqulsque  propria  mala  novit,  aliorum  nesciat,  in  caussa  est,  ut  se  inter 
alios  miserum  putet.  Cardan.  Ub.  3.  de  consol.  Plutarch,  de  consoL  ad  ApoUo- 
nium.  b  Quam  multos  putas  qui  se  cado  proximos  putarent,  totidem  regulos, 

61  de  fortunae  tuae  reliquiis  pars  iis  minima  contingat.  Boetn.  de  consol.  lib.  2.  pros.  4. 
<^  Hesiod.  Esto  quod  es;  quod  sunt  alii,  sine  quemlibet  esse*  Quod  non  es,  nolis  | 
ijuod  poles  esse,  vdis.  ^  iEsopi  fab. 
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saw  a  company  of  frogs  more  fearfull  then  they  were,  they  be- 
gan to  take  Gom'age  and  comfort  again.  Confer  thine  estate 
with  others. 

similes  aliorum  respice  casus  ; 


Mitius  ista  feres. 

Be  content,  and  rest*  satisfied ;  for  thou  art  well  in  respect  of 
others :  be  thankful  for  that  thou  hast,  that  God  hath  done 
for  thee ;  he  hath  not  made  thee  a  monster,  a  beast,  a  base 
creature,  as  he  might,  but  a  man,  a  Christian,  such  a  man ; 
consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art  full  well  as  thou  art.  »  Quid' 
quid  vult^  habere  nemo  potest :  no  man  can  have  what  he  will : 
iUud  potest  noUe^  quod  non  habet;  he  may  chuse  whether  he 
will  desire  that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy  lot  is  falne :  make 
the  best  of  it.  ^  If  we  should  all  sleep  at  aU  timeSy  (as  En- 
dymion  is  said  to  have  done),  who  then  were  floppier  then  his 
Jellow  ?  Our  life  is  but  short,  a  very  dream ;  and,  while  we 
look  about,  ^  immortaiitas  adest^  eternity  is  at  hand.  -  <*  Our 
life  is  a  pilgrim^Lge  on  earthy  which  wise  m£n  passe  with  great 
aldcrity.  If  thou  be  in  woe,  sorrow,  want,  distresse,  in  pain, 
or  sickness,  think  of  that  pf  our  apostle ;  God  chastiseth  them 
whom  he  loveth.  They  that  sows  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  Jog/, 
Psal.  1^.  6.  As  the^/brnace  praveth  the  potters  vesselt,  so  doth 
temptation  trie  mens  thoughts.  Bed.  %6,  6.  'Tis  for  « thy  good : 
veriisses,  nisi  periisses :  hadst  thou  not  been  so  visited,  thou 
nadst  been  utterly  undone.  As  gold  in  the  fire,  so  men  are 
tried  in  adversity.  Tribulatio  ditat :  and,  wnich  Camerarius 
hath  well  shadowed  in  an  embleme  of  a  thresher  and  com, 

Si  tritura  absit^  paleis  sunt  abdita  grana : 
Nos  crux  mundanis  separat  a  paleis. 

As  threshing  separates  from  straw  the  corn> 
By  crosses  from  the  worlds  chaffe  are  we  born. 

^Tis  the  very  same  which  ^  Chrysostome  comments,  fiom,  2. 
in  8.  Mat,  Corn  is  not  separated  but  by  threshings  ncn-  men 
from  worldly  impediments  but  by  tribulation^  'Tis  that  which 
8  Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser.  4.  de  immort.  'Tis  that  which 
^Hierom,  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate;  so  we  are  cate» 
chisedfor  eternity.  ""Tis  that  which  the  proverb  insinuates, 
Nocumentum  documentum ;  'tis  that  which  all-  the  world  rings 
into  our  ears.  Deu^s  unicum  habet  f  Hum  sine  peccato,  mil- 
ium sine  Jlagello :  *God,   saith   ^  Austin,  hath  one  son  with- 

*  Seneca.  ^  Si  dormirent  semper  omnes,  nuUus  alio  felicior  esset    Caid. 

^Seneca,  de  ira.  ^  Plato,  Axiocha     An  ignoras  vitam  banc  peregrinaticmem, 

&c.  quam  sapientes  cum  gaudio  percurrunt?  *  Sic  expedit.    Medicus  non  dat 

quod  patiens  vult,  sed  quod  ipse  bonum  scit.  '  Frumentum  non  egreditur 

nisi  trituratum,  &c.  k  Non  est  poena  damnantis,  sed  flagellum  corrigentls. 

*  Ad  hsredit^tcm  sternam  sic  erudimur.  <  Confess.  6. 


8  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  8. 

out  fiin,  none  without  correction.  *  An  expert  sea-mum  is  tried 
in  &  tempest,  a  runner  in  a  rune,  a  captain  in  a  battle,  a  valiant 
man  in  adversity,  a  Christian,  in  tentation  and  misery,  (Basil. 
horn.  8.)  We  are  sent  as  so  many  souldiers  into  this  world, 
to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  the  devil ;  our  life  is  a  warfare ; 
and  who  knows  it  not  ? 

i>  Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  e  terris  via : 

®  and  therefore.peradvinture  this  world  here  is  made  troublesome 
untq  us,  that,  as  Gregory  notes,  we  should  not  be  deKghted  by 
the  tmyy  and  forget  whither  vce  ere  going.    . 

^  Ite  nunc  fortes,  ubi  celsa  magni 
Ducit  exempli  via:  cor  inertes 
'   Terga  nudatis  ?  superata  tellas 
Sidera  donat. 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  hiKiven.     If  the  way  be  troublesome, 
and  you  in  misery,  in  many  grievances,  on  the  other  side  you 
have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects,  sweet  smels,  delightsome 
tastes,  musick,  meats,  herbs,   flowers,  Sz:c.   to  recreate  your 
senses.     Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  de- 
jected, contemned;  yet  comfort  thy  self,  as  it  was  said  to 
:Agar  in  the  wildemesse,  ^  God  sees  thee:  he  ta^es  notice <jf 
thee:  there  is  a  God  above  that  can  vindicate  thy  cause,  that 
can  relieve  thee.     And  surely,  ^  Seneca  thinks,  he  takes  delight 
in  seeing   thee.     The  gods   are  well  pleased  when  they  see 
gre(it  men  cotit ending  zcith  adversity,  ^is  we  are  to  see  men  nght, 
or  a  man  with  a  beast.     But  these  are  toyes  in  respect :  ^be- 
hold,  saith  he,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  God;  a  ffood  ma/n  con^ 
tented  with  his  estate.    A  tyrant  is  tne  best  sacnjGice  to  Jupiter, 
as  the  ancients  held,*  and  his  best  object  a  contented  minde. 
For  thy  part  then,  rest  satisfied  ;  cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy 
burden  on  him ;  rely  on  him ;  ^  trv^t  in  him ;  and  he  shcdl 
nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  ^ive  thee  thine  hearts  desire :  say 
with  David,  God  ts  our  hope  and  strength,  in  troubles  ready 
to  be  found  (Psal.  46. 1.)  :jor  they  that  trust  in  the  LordshaU 
be  as  mount  Sum,  which  cannot  be  removed  (Psal.  126.  1,  2.) : 
as  the  mountains  are  about  Jerusaiem,  so  is  the  Lord  about  his 
feople,foom  henceforth  and  for  ever, 

*  Nauderum  tempestas,  athletam  stadium,  ducem  pugna,  magnanimum  i'AVmitftg^ 
Chiutianum  veio  tentatio  probat  et  examinat.  ^  Sen.  Here.  fur. 

*  Ideo  Deus  asperum  teat  iter,  ne,  dum  delectantur  in  via,  obBvigcantar  eorum  quae 
sunt  in  patrid.  ^  Boetbius,  1.  5.  met.  ult.  •  Boeth.  pro.  ult.  Manet 

spectator  cnndtbrutn  desuperj^nescius  Deus^liohisf rsraia,  malis  supplicia,  dispensans. 
''Xiib  de  |]^ovid.  Volupt&tem  capiunt  Dii,  siqoando  magnos  viros  couuctantes  cum  ca- 
laxtdtatk  ^lott.  ^  K  Eoce  spttitaciuum  Deo  ^gnum,  vir  fortis  nuda  fortunfl 
compoidtus.  •       *  1  Pet  5.  7.     Psal.  55. 22. 
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MEMB.  II. 

De/brmity  of  body,  sicknesse,  ba^nesse    g^  birth,  peculiar 

Diecontenis. 

X  ARTICULAR  discontents  and  grievances  are  either  of 
body,  minde,  oz  fortune,  which,  s^  they  wound  the  soul  of 
man,  produce  this  melancholy,  and  many  great  inconveniences, 
by  that  antidote  of  good  counsell  and  perswasion  may  be  eased 
or  expelled.  Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies,  as 
lamenesse,  cropkednesse,  deafhesse,  blindnesse,  be  they  innate 
or  accidentall,  torture  many  men :  yet  this  may  comfort  them, 
that  those  imperfections  of  the  body  do  not  a  whit  blemish  the 
soul,  or  hinder  the  operations  of  it,  but  rather  help  and  much 
increase  it.  Thou  art  lame  of  body,  deformed  to  the  eye ;  yet 
this  hinders  not  but  that  thou  maist  be  a  good,  a  wise,  upright, 
honest  man.  ^  Seldome,  saith  Plutarch,  honesty  and  beauty 
dwell  together ;  flnd  oftentimes,  under  a  thread-oare  coat,  lies 
an  excellent  understanding : 

Sseipe  sub  attritIL  latitat  sapi^ntia  veste. 

^  Cornelius  Mussus,  that  famous  preacher  in  Italy,  when  he  ^ 
came  first  into  the  pulpit  of  Venice,  was  so  much  contemned  by 
reason  of  his  outside,  a  little,  lean,  poore,  dejected  person,  Hhey 
were  all  ready  to  leave  the  church ;  but,  when  they  heard  his 
voice,  they  did  admire  him ;  and  happy  was  that  senator  could 
injoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to  his  house.  A  silly 
fellow  to  look  to,  may  have  mofre  wit,  learning,  honesty,  then 
he  that  struts  it  out,  amptdUsjactanSi  Sfc,  grandiagradiens,  and 
is  admired  in  the  worlds  opinion. 

Vilis  saepe  cadus  nobile  nectar  haibet : 

the  best  wine  comes  out  of  an  old  vessell.  How  many  deformed 
princes,  kings,  emperours,  could  I  reckon  up,  philosophers, 
orators  ?  Hannibal  had  one  eye,  Appius  Claudus,  Timoleon, 
blinde,  Muleasses  kinff  of  TunL?,  John  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  Tiresias  the  prophet.  ^  The  night  hath  his  pleasure; 
and,  for  the  losse  of  tnat  one  sense,  such  men  af  e  commonly 
recompensed  in  the  rest :  they  have  excellent  memories,  other 
good  parts,  pusick,  and  many  recreations ;  much  happiness, 
great  wisdom,  as  Tully  well  discourseth  in  his  «Tusculan 
Questions.  Homer  was  l^nde ;  yet  who  (saith.hej  made  more 
accurate,  lively,  or  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes  ?  De- 
'mocritus  was  l^linde ;  yet^  as  Laertius  writes  of  Tiim,  he  saw 

■  Rdto  mib  eodem  We  honestas  et  forma  habitant.  ^  Josephus  Mussas  vit& 

ejus.  c  Homundo  brevis,  madlentua,  umbm  hominis,  &c.    Ad  atuporem  ejus 

eruditumem  et  doquentiam  admirati  sunt.  '  Nox  habet  suas  v^luptales. 

*  Lib*  5.  ad  fiaem.    Ciecas  potest  esse  sapiens  et  beatus,  &c. 


10  Cure  qf  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  3. 

more  than  all  Greece  besides ;  as  *  Plato  concludes,  turn  sane 
mentis  oculus  acute  incipit  cernere,  quum  primum  corporis 
oculus  defloresdt ;  when  our  bodily  eyes  are  at  worst,  generally 
the  eyes  of  our  soul  see  best.  Some  philosophers  and  divines 
have  evirated  themselves,  and  put  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the 
better  to  contemplate.  Angelus  Politianus  had  a  tetter  in  his 
nose  continually  running,  fulsome  in  company ;  yet  no  man  so 
eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  works.  JEsope  was  crooked,  So- 
crates pur-blinde,  long-legged,  hairy;  Democritus  withered, 
Seneca  lean  and  harsh,  Uffly  to  behold ;  yet  shew  me  so  maiiy 
flourishing  wits,  such  divme  spirits :  Horace,  a  little  blear- 
eyed  contemptible  fellow ;  yet  who  so  sententious  and  wise  ? 
Marcilius  Ficinus,  Faber  Stapulensis,  a  couple  of  dwarfes; 
^  Melancthon  a  short,  hard-favoured  man ;  parvus  erat,  sed 
magnus  erat^  S^c,  yet  of  incomparable  parts  all  three.  ^  Igna- 
tius Loiola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  reason  of  an  hurt  he 
received  in  his  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pampelona  the  •  chief  town 
of  Navarre  inSpaine,  unfit  for  wars,  and  lesse  serviceable  at 
court,  upon  that  accident  betook  himself  to  his  beads,  and  by 
those  means  got  more  honour  than  ever  he  should  have  done 
with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  propemes  of  person.  ^^  Vulntis  non 
penetrat  animam ;  a  wound  hurts  not  the  soul,  Galba  the  em- 
perour  was  crook-backed,  Epictetus  lame ;  that  great  Alexander 
a  little  man  of  stature ;  ®  Augustus  Caesar  of  the  same  pitch ; 
Agesilaiis  despicahilijbrmd ;  Boccharis  a  most  deformed  prince 
as  ever  Egypt  had,  *^yet  (as  Diodorus  Siculus  records  oi  him') 
in  wisdome  dnd  knowledge  far  beyond  his  predecessours.  A. 
Dom,  1306,  8  Uladeslaus  Cubitalis,  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland, 
reigned  and  fought  more  victorious  battels^  then  any  of  his  long- 
shanked  predecessours.  Nullum  virtus  respuit  staturam :  vertue 
refuseth  no  stature ;  and  commonly  your  great  vast  bodies,  and 
fine  features,  are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden  spirits.  Whaf  s  in 
them  ? 

^  Quid  nisi  pondus  iners^  stolidteque  ferocia  mentis  ? 

what  in  Otus  and  Ephialtes  (Neptunes  sons  in  Homer)  nine 
akers  long  ? 

i  Qui,  ut  magnus  Orion, 

Cum  pedes  incedit,  medii  per  maxima  Nerei 
Stagna  viam  findens,  humero  supereminet  undas : 

what  in  Maximinus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those 

*■  In  Convivio,  lib.  25.  ^  Joachimus  CauierariuS)  vit.  ejus.  ^  Riber.  vit. 

ejus.  '  Macrobius.  ^^  Sueton.  c  7*  9*  ^Lib.  1.  Coipore 

exili  et  despecto,  sed  ingenio  et  prudentia  Jonge  ante  se  rrges  csteros  prsveniens. 
i  Alexander  Gaguinus,  hist.  Polandiae.  Corpore  parvus  eram,  cubito  vix  altior  uno  s 
Sed  tameo  in  parvo  corpore  magnus  eram.  ^  Ovid.  ^  Vi]|^« 

iEn.  10. 
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great  Zanzummins,  or  giganticall  Anakims,  heavie,  vast,  bar. 
barous  lubbers  ? 

'. si  membra  tibi  dant  grandia  Farc», 

Mentis  eges. 

Their  body  (saith  »  Lemnius)  is  a  burden  to  tliemy  and  their 
spirits  not  so  lively ^  nor  they  so  erect  and  merry : 

m 

Non  est  in  magno  corpore  mica  salis. 

A  little  diamond  is  more  worth  than  a  rocky  mountain :  which 
made  Alexander  Aphrodisiseus  positively  conclude,  the  lesser,, 
tlie  ^  wiser ^  becaiise  the  soul  was  much  contracted  in  such  a  body. 
Let  Bodine  (in  his  5.  c.  method,  hist.)  plead  the  rest :  the  lesser 
they  are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally  the  finest  wits. 
And  for  bodily  stature,  which  some  so  much  admire,  and  goodly 
presence,  His  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  great  men  are  proper 
and  tall,  I  grant, — caput  inter  nubila  condunt ;  but  beUi  pustUiy 
little  men  are  pretty : 

Sed  si  bellus  homo  est  Cotta^  pusillus  homo  est. 

Sickness,   diseases,   trouble  many,   but  without  a   cause. 
<*  It  may  be  His  for  the  good  of  their  souls :  pans fati  fait :  the 
flesh  rebels  against  the  spirit ;  that  which  hurts  the  one,  must 
needs  help  the  other.     Sicknesse  is  the  mother  of  modesty, 
putteth  us  in  minde  of  our  mortality ;  and  when  we  are  in  the 
full  career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  puUeth  us  by  the 
ear  and  maketh  us  know  ourselves.     ^  PUny  calh  it  the  sum  of 
philosophv,  if  we  could  but  perform  that  in  our  health,  which 
we  promise  in  our  sicknesse.     Quum  infirmi  sumus,  optimi 
sumus :  for  what  sick  man  (as  ^  Secundus  expostulates  with 
Rufus)  was  ever  lasciviaas,  covetous,  or  ambitious  f  he  envies 
rw  man,  admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth  no  man, 
listens  not  after  lyes  and  tales,  Sfc.     And,  were  it  not  for  such 
gentle  remembrances,  men  would  have  no  moderation  of  them- 
selves ;  they  would  be  worse  than  tigers,  wolves,  and  lions : 
who  shoula  keep  them  in  awe  ?     Princes,  nuisters,  parents, 
magistrates,  judges,  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  Jbul  m^anes 
cannot  contain  us ;  but  a  little  sicJcnes  (as  ^  Chrysostome  ob- 
serves) zoUl  correct  and  amend  us.    And  therefore,  with  good 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  20.  Oneri  est  illis  corporis  moles,  et  spiritus  minus  viyidi.  ^  Cor., 
pore  breves  prudendores,  qumn  coarctata  sit  anima.  Ingenio  pollet,  cui  vim  natoia. 
negavit.  «  Multis  ad  salutem  animae  profuit  coiporis  aegrituda   Petrarch. 

^  Lib.  7-  Summa  est  totius  philosophias,  si  tales,  &c.  *  PUnius  cpist.  7  Kb. 

Quem  infirmum  libido  solicitat,  aut  avaritia,  aut  honores?  nemini  invidet,  neminem 
miratar,  neminem  despicit,  seimone  maligno  non  alitur.  '  Non  terret 

princeps,  magister,  parens,  judex;  at  segiitudo  euperveniens  omnia  corr^fc* 
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discretion,  ^  Jovianus  PontanUs  caused  this  short  sentence  to 
be  engraven  on  his  tombe  in  Naples :  Labour^  sorrow,  griefs 
sicknesse,  want  cmd  woe,  to  serve  proud  masters,  hear  that 
superstitious  yoke,  and  bury  your  dearest  Jriends,  S^c.  are  the 
sawces  of  our  Ufe.  If  thy  msease  be  continuate  and  painfull 
to  thee,  it  will  not  surely  last:  and  a  light  affliction,  zvhich  is 
but  for  a  moment,  causeth  unto  us  a  far  more  eoccellent  and 
etemall  weight  of  glory  (2  Cor.  4. 17) :  bear  it  with  patience : 
women  endure  much  sorrow  in  childbed,  *and  jret  they  will  not 
contain :  and  those  that  are  barren,  wish  for  this  pain :  be 
couragious :  ^  there  is  as  much  valour  to  be  shewed  in  thy  bed, 
as  in  am,  a/rmy  or  at  a  sea-fight:  out  vincetur,  aid  vincet; 
thou  shalt  be  rid  at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  his 
course ;  thy  minde  is  not  any  way  disabled.  Bilibaldus  Pirki- 
merus  senator  to  Charles  the  fifth,  ruled  all  Germany,  lying 
most  part  of  his  days  sick  of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The  more 
violent  thy  torture  is,  the  lesse  it  will  continue :  and,  though  it 
be  severe  and  hideous  for  the  time,  comfort  thyself,  as  martyers 
do,  with  honour  and  immortality.  ^  That  famous  philosopher 
Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  paine  of  stone  and  collick,  as  a 
man  might  endure,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of  immor- 
tality ;  the  joy  of  his  soul  for  his  rare  inventions  repelled  the 
pain  of  his  bodily  torments. 

Basenesse  of  birth*  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men, 
especially  if  they  be  wealthy,  bear  of&ce,  and  come  to  promo- 
tion in  a  common-wealth :  then,  (as  ^  he  observes)  if  their  birth 
be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their  fellowes,  they 
are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  oi  themselves*  Some  scorn 
their  own  father  and  mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with 
the  rest  of  their  kindred  and  friends,  and  will  not  suffer  them 
to  come  near  them,  when  they  are  in  their  pomp,  accounting  it 
a  scandal  to  their  greatness,  to  have  such  beggarly  beginnings. 
Simon,  in  Lucian,  having  now  got  a  little  wealth,  changed  his 
name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that  there  were  so  many 
beggars  of  his  kin,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  was  bom, 
because  nobody  should  point  at  it.  Others  buy  titles,  coats  cS 
armes,  and  by  all  means  screw  themselves  into  ancient  families, 
falsifying  pedegrees,  usurping  scutchions,  and  all  because  they 
would  not  seem  to  be  base.     The  reason  is,  for  that  this  gen- 

«  m 

*  Nat.  Ch3rtrieus,  Europ.  deliciis.  Labor,  dolor,  aBgritudo,  luctus,  servire  saperbis 
dominis,  jugam  ferre  superstitionis,  quos  habet  cacos  sepelire,  &c.  condimenta  vits 
sunt.  ^  Non  tain  man  qiiam  pro^  virtus,  etiam  lecto  exhibetur : 

TUi«etar  aut  Timret ;  aut  tu  febrem  reUnquei,  aut  ipsa  te.  Seneca.  ^  TuUius, 

JUb.  7«  £uii*  ep.  Vesicae  morbo  ^borans,  et  urinae  mittends  di^oiltate  tant^,  ut  viz 
.incrementum  cip^ret.;  repeUebat  h»c  omnia  animi  gaudium  ob  memoriam  inveo- 
.Aorum. .  ^  Boeth.  lib.  %*  pr.  4*    fiuic  census  exsup^t,  sed  est  pudori 

degener  sanguit-  . 
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tility  is  so  much  admir^  by  a  company  of  outsides,  and  such 
honour  attributed  unto  it,  as  amongst  ^6erman$,  Frenchmen, 
and  Venetians,  the,  gentry  scorn  the  commonality,  and  will 
not  suffer  them  to  match  with  them  ;  they  depresse  and  make 
them  as  so  many  asses,  to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk 
and  faflings  out,  the  most  opprobrious  and  scurrile  name  we 
can  fasten  upon  a  man,  or  first  give,  is  to  call  him  base  rogue, 
beggarly  rascall,  and  the  hke :  whereas,  in  my  judgement,  this 
ought,  of  all  Qther  grievances  to  trouble  men  least.  Of  all 
vanities  and  fopperies,  to  brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest ;  for 
what  is  it  they  crack  so  much  of,  and  challenge  such  superiority, 
as  if  they  were  demi-gods  ?  Birth  ? 

Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri  ? 

It  is  non  ens^  a  meer  flash,  a  ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of 
nought.  Consider  the  beginning,  present  estate,  progresse, 
ending  of  gentry ;  and  then  tell  me  what  it  is.  ^  Oppression^ 
frauds  cosening^  usury ^  Icnavery^  baudery^  murther  and  tyranny^ 
are  the  beginning  qf  many  ancient  Jamilies.  ^  One  hath  been 
a  hUmd^iLcker^  a  parricide^  the  death  of  many  a  siUy  soul  in 
some  ufifust  quarrels^  seditions,  made  many  an  orpfian  and 
poor  widow ;  andjbr  tJiat  he  is  made  a  lord  or  am  early  and  his 
posterity  gentlemen  Jbr  ever  after.  Another  hath  been  a  bawd, 
a  pander  to  some  great  men,  a  parasite,  a  slave,  ^prostituted 
htmselfy  his  "mfe,  daughter,  to  some  lascivious  prince ;  and  for 
that  he  is  exalted.  Tiberius  preferred  many  to  honours  in 
his  time,  because  they  were  famous  whore-masters,  and  sturdy 
drinkers ;  many  come  into  this  parchment  row  (so  e  one  cals 
it)  by  flattery  or  cosening.  Search  your  old  families,  and  you 
shall  scarce  find,  of  a  multitude,  (as  JEneas  Sylvius  observes) 
qm  sceleratum  non  habent  ortum,  that  have  not  a  wicked  be- 
ginning ;  aut  qui  vi  et  dolo  eo  Jhstigii  non  ascendunt  (as  that 
plebeian  in  ^  Machiavel,  in  a  set  oration,  proved  to  his  fellows) 
that  do  not  rise  by  knavery,  fcwce,  foolery,  villany,  or  such 
indirect  means.  They  are  commonly  noMe  that  are  wealthy ; 
vertue  amd  rikhes  setdome  settle  an  one  man :  who  then  sees 
not  the  base  beginning  qf  nobility  ?  spotles  enrich  one,  usury 

*  Gasper  Ens.  poUt.  thes.  ^  Alii  pro  pecunisL  emuot  nobOitatem,  alii 

illam  lenocinio,  alii  Tenefidis,  alii  parriddiis ;  multis  proditio  nobilitatem  conciliat; 
,  pleriqire  adtrlatione,  detractione,  calumniis,  &c.  Agrip.  de  vanit.  scien,  «  Ex. 

homid^  8£Ppe  orta  nobilitas,  et  strenu^  camifidna.  <*  Plures  ob  prosti- 

tntas  filias,  uxores,  nobiles  £acti ;  multos  yeoadones,  rapinae,  cedes,  pnestigia,  &c. 
-*  Saf.  Menip.  '  Cum  enim  hosdid  nobiles  videmus,  qui  divitiis  abundant, 

divitiie  vero  raro  virtutis  sunt  comites,  quis  non  videt  ortum  nobilitatis  degenerem  ? 
hrnic  tisurae  ditdrant*  ilium  spolia,  proditiones ;  hie  veneficiis  ditatus,  ille  adulation!- 
bus;  huic  adulteria  lucrum  praebent,  nonnullis  mendada ;  quidam  ex  conjuge  quaes- 
tum  fachmty  plerique  ex  nahs,  &c.     Florent.  hist.  lib.  3. 
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another 9  treason  a  third,  witchcraft  a  fourth^  flattery  a  fifths 
lyings  steaUng^  bearing  Jblse  witness  a  sixths  adultery  the 
seventh,  SfC.  One  makes  a  fool  of  himself  to  make  his  lord 
merry ;  another  dandles  my  young  master,  bestowes  a  little 
nag  on  him ;  a  third  marries  a  craekt  piece,  8ec.  Now,  may  it 
please  your  good  worship,  your  lordship,  who  was  the  first 
founder  of  your  family  ?     The  poet  answers, 

■  Aut  pastor  fuit^  aut  illud  quod  dlcere  nolo. 

Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman  ?     If  he,  then  we  have 
traced  him  to  his  form.  If  you,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boastest 
so  much  ?     That  thou  art  his  son.     It  may  be,  his  heir,  his 
reputed  son,  and  yet  indeed  a  priest  or  a  serving  man  may  be 
the  true  father  of  him ;  but  we  will  not  controvert  that  now ; 
married  women  are  all  honest ;  thou  art  his  sons  sons  son,  be- 
gotten and  born  intra  quatuor  maria,  SfC.     Thy  great  great 
great  grandfather  was  a  rich  citizen,  and  then  in  all  likelihood 
a  usurer,  a  lawyer,  and  then  a....;  a  courtier,  and  then  a....;  a 
country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep,  &c. 
and  you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  vertues,  fortunes,  titles ;  so  then 
what   is  your  gentry,  but,   as  Hierom  saith,  opes  antique, 
inveteratce  divitia,  ancient  wealth  ?  that  is  the  definition  of 
gentility.     The  father  goes  often  to  the  divel,  to  make  his  son 
a  gentleman.     For  the  present,  what  is  it  ?    It  began  (saith 
^  Agrippa)  with  strong  impiety,  with  tyranny,  oppression,  4'^. 
and  so  it  is  maintained:  wealth  began  it  (no  matter  how  got) ; 
wealth  continueth  and  increaseth  it.     Those  Roman  knights 
were  so  called,  if  they  could  dispend,  per  annum,  so  much.    ^  In 
the  kingdome  of  Naples  and  France,  he  that  buyes  such  lands, 
buyes  the  honour,  title,  barony  together  with  it ;  and  they  that 
can  dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to  bear  oflice, 
to  be  knights,  or  fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  ^  tiobiliorem  ex 
censujudica/nt ;  our  nobles  are  measured  by  their  means.   And 
what  now  is  the  object  of  honor  ?  What  maintaines  our  gentry, 
but  wealth  ? 

*  Nobilitasy  sine  re,  projecta  vilior  alga : 

without  means,  gentry  is  naught  worth;  nothing  so  contempti- 
ble and  base.  ^  Disputare  de  nobilitate generis,  sine.divitiis,  est 
disputare  de  nobilitate  stercoris,  saith  Nevisanus  the  lawyer ; 
to  dispute  of  gentry,  without  wealth  is  (saving  your  reverence) 
to  discusse  the  orgmall  of  a  mard.  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone 
that  denominates,  money  which  maintaines  it,  gives  esse  to  it, 
for  which  every  man  may  have  it.   And  what  is  their  ordinary 

^  Juven.  ^  Robusta  impiobitas  a  tyrannitle  incq)ta,  &c.  ^  Gasper 

Ens.  thesauro  polit.  ^  Gresserus,  Itinerar.  foL  266.  «  Hor. 

'  Syl.  nup.  lib.  4.  num.  III. 
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;  exercise  ?  ^  sU  to  eai,  drmky  lie  down  to  sleep^  and  rise  to  flay ; 

wh^ein  lies  their  worth  and  sufficiency  ?  in  a  few  coats  of 
armes,   eagles,   lions,  serpents,  bears,  tygers,  dogs,  crosses, 
bends,  fesses,  &c.  and  such  like  babies,  which  they  commonly 
set  up  in  their  galleries,  porches,  windowes,  on  boles,  platters, 
coches,  in  tombs,  churches,  mens  sleeves,  &c.      ^If'he  can 
hawk  and  hunt,  ride  an  horse^  play  at  cards  and  dice,  swagger, 
drink,  swear,  take  tobacco  with  a  grace,  sing,  dance,  wear 
his  clothes  in  fashion,  court  and  please  his  mistris,  talk  big 
fustian,  ^  insult,  scorn,  strut,  contemn  others,  and  use  a  little 
mimical  and  apish  complement  above  the  rest,  he  is  a  compleat, 
(Egregiam  vero  laudem)  a  well  quaUfied  gentleman :  these 
are  most  of  their  imployments,  this  their  greatest  commenda- 
tion.    What  is  gentry,  this  parchment  nobility  then,  but  (as 
^  Agrij^a  defines  it)  a  sanctuary  of  knavery  and  navghtines^ 
I  a  cloke  fir  wickedness  and  execrable  vices,  of  pride,  fiaud, 

contempt^  boasting,  oppression,  dissimulation,  mst,  gluttony, 
malice,  fimicafion,  adultery,  ignorance,  impiety  ?   A  noble- 
man  therefore,  in  some  likelihood,  (as  he  concludes)  is  an 
4Uheist,  an  oppressor,  an  epicure,  a  ^  guU,  a  disard,  an  iUiteraie 
idiot,  an  outside,  a  gloworm,  a  proud  fiof,  an  arrant  asse, 
veniris  et  inguinis  mancipium,  a  slave  to  his  lust  and  belly, 
solaqtic  libidmefirtis.  And,  as  Salvianus  observed  of  his  coun- 
trymen the  Aquitanes  in  France,  sicut  titulis  primif  vire,  sic 
€t  yitiis ;  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  wnter,  distinctly  of 
the  rest — the  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  leachers,  they  of 
Tourraine  tJieeves,  they  ofNarbone  covetous,  tJiey  ofGuyenne 
coyners,  they  of  Province  atheists,  they  ofRhemes  superstitious, 
they  of  Lions  treacfi£rous,  of  Normandy  proud,  of  Picardy 
insolent,  8fc,  we  may  generally  conclude,  the  greater  men, 
the  more  vicious.     In  fine,  as  iEneas  Sylvius  addes,  f  they  are 
mmt  part  miserabU,  sottish,  and  JUthy  jeUows,  like  the  walls 
of  their  houses,  Jair  without,  fivl  within.     What  dost  thou 
vaunt  of  now?  g  Whal  dost  thou  gape  and  wonder  at  f  admire 
him  fir  his  brave  appareU,  horses,  dogs,  fine  houses,  manors, 
orchards,  gardens,  walks  ?      Why,  a  fool  mxiy  be  possessor 
of  this  as  well  as  he ;   and  he  that  accounts  him  a  better 


*•  Exod.  32.  ^  Omnium  nobilium  scffidentia  in  eo  probatur,  si  vcnatica 

noverint,  si  aleam,  si  corporis  vires  ingcntibus  poculis  commonstteht,  si  naturae  robur 
numeros^  Venere  probent,  &c.  <^  Difficile  est,  ut  non  sit  superbus  dives. 

Austin,  ser.  24.  *  '  Nobilitas  nihil  aliud  nisi  improbitas,  furor,  rapina, 

ktrodniumy  homiddium,  luxus,  venatio,  violentia,  &c.  *  The  fool  took 

away  mv  lord  in  the  mask  :  'twas  apposite.  '  De  miser,  curial.  Miseri  sunt, 

inq>ti  sunt,  turpes  sunt ;  multi,  ut  parietes  tedium  suarum,  spedosi.  '  Miraris 

aureas  vestes,  equos,  canes,  ordkiem  fEonulorum,  lautas  mensas,  aedes,  villas,  prsdia, 
pisdnas,  sylvas,  &c.  hiec  omnia  stultus  assequi  potest.  Pandalus  noster  lenodnio 
nobiUtatus  est.    ^neas  Sylviuf. 
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math  ^  nobleman  Jbr  hcmng  of  iij  Tie  is  afiol  himself,  Now 
ffo  and  brag  of  thy  gentility.  This  is  it,  oelikc,  which  makes 
the  ^  Turkes  at  this  day  scorn  mobility,  and  all  those  huffing 
bumbast  titles,  which  $o  much  elevate  their  poles ;  except  it 
be  such  as  have  got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some  superemi- 
nent  quality,  or.  excellent  worth.  And,  for  this  cause,  the 
Jlagusian  commonwealth,  Switzers,  and  the  united  Provinces, 
in  all  their  aristocrasies,  or  democratical  monarchies,  (if  I 
may  so  call  them)  exclud<e  all  these  degrees  of  hereditary 
honours,  and  will  admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  but  such  as  are 
learned,  like  those  Athenian  Areopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and 
well  brought  up,  ^  The  Chinenses  observe  the  same  customes ; 
no  man  amongst  them  noble  by  birth;  out  of  their  philosophers 
and  doctors  they  choose  magistrates;  their  pohtick  nobles 
are  taken  from  such  as  be  moraUter  nobiles,  vertuoiis  noble ; 
nobilitaSf  ut  olim,  ab  officio^  non  a  natura,  as  in  Israel  of  old ; 
apd  their  office  was  to  defend  and  govern  their  country  in 
war  and  peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  eat,  drink,  game  alone,  as 
too  many  do.  Their  Loysii^  Manderini^  literati^  licentiaii^ 
and  such  as  have  raised  themselves  by  their  worth,  are  their 
noblemen  only,  thought  fit  to  govern  a  state ;  and  why  then 
should  anvy  that  is  otherwise  of  worth,  be  ashamed  of  his  oirth.? 
why  should  not  he  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a  noble 
posterity,  as  he  that  hath  had  noble  ancestors  ?  nay  why  not 
more  ?  for  plures  solem  orientem,  we  adore  the  sun  rising  most 
part ;  and  now  much  better  is  it  to  say.  Ego  m>eis  mqjoribus  vir- 
ttUepraluaif  to  boast  himself  of  his  vertues,  then  of  his  birth  ? 
Cathesbeius,  sultan  of  Mgypt  and  Syria,  was  by  his  condition  a 
slave,  but,  for  worth,  valour,  and  manhood,  second  to  no  king, 
and  for  that  cause  (as  ^  Jovius  writes)  elected  emperour  of  the 
Mameluches ;  that  poor  Spanish  Pizarro,  for  his  valour,  made 
by  Charles  the  fifth  Marquess  of  Anatillo :  the  Turkic  Bassas 
are  all  such.  Pertinax,  Philippus  Arabs,  Maximinus,  Probus, 
Aurelius,  &c.  from  common  souldiers,  became  emperours; 
Cato,  Cincinnatus,  &c.  consuls ;  Pius  secundus,  Sixtus  quin- 
tus,  Johan.  secundus,  Nicholas  quintus,  &c.  popes.  Socrates, 
Virgil,  Horace,  libertino  patre  rmtus.  ^  The  kings  of  Den- 
mark fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some  say,  from  one  Ulfo,  that 
was  the  son  of  a  bear.  ^  E  tenui  cctsd  scepe  vir  magnus  exit ; 
many  a  worthy  man  comes  out  of  a  poor  cottage.     Hercules, 


•  Bdlonius,  observ.  lib.  2.  *>  Mat.  Riodus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3*    Ad  legendam 

rempb  soli  doctores  aut  licentiati  adsciscuntur,  &c.  ^  Lib  1.  hist.  Gonditione 

servus,  caeterum  acer  bello,  et  animi  magnitudine  maximoruin  legum  nemini  secun- 
dus :  ob  hsc  a  Mameludiis  in  regem  electus.  ^  Olaus  Magniis,  lib>  1 8. 
Saxo  Ghrammaticus.  A  quo  rex  Sueno  et  cseiera  Danomm  regum  Btemmata. 
«  Seneca,  de  Contra.  Philos.  epist 
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Romulus,  Alexander  (by  Olympias  confession),  Themistocles, 
Jugurtha,  king  Arthur,  WiDiam  the  Conqueror,  Homer,  De- 
mosthenes, P.  Lumbard,  P.  Comestor,  Bartholus,  Adrian  the 
fourth  pope,  &c.  bastards  ;  and  almost  in  every  kingdom,  the 
most  ancient  families  have  bin  at  first  princes  bastards ;  their 
worthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  scholars,  bravest  spirits 
in  all  our  annals,  have  been  base.  ^  Cardan,  in  his  Subtilities, 
gives  a  reason  why  they  are  most  part  better  able  than  others  in 
body  and  mind,  and  so,  per  cansequens^  more  fortunate.  Cas- 
truccius  Castrucanus,  a  poor  childe,  found  in  the  fielde  exposed 
to  misery,  became  prince  of  Luke  and  Senes  in  Italy,  a  most 
compleat  souldier  and  worthy  captain :  Machiavel  compares 
him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  And  His  a  wtmderfvU  thing  (^  saith 
he)  to  him  that  shall  consider  ofit^  that  all  those ^  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  that  have  done  the  bravest  exploits  here  upon 
earthy  and  excelled  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of  their  timey  have 
been  still  bom  in  some  abfect,  obscure  place,  or  of  base  and  ob- 
scure abject  parents.  A  most  memorable  observation,  ^  Scaliger 
accompts  it,  et  non  prcetereundum,  maximorum  virorum  pleros^ 
que  patres  igncratos,  moires  impudicas  Juisse.  I  could  recite 
a  great  catalogue  of  them :  every  kingdome,  every  province 
win  yeeld  innumerable  examples :  and  why  then  should  base- 
ness of  birtli  be  objected  to  any  man  P  who  thinks  worse  of 
Tully  for  being  Arpinas,  an  upstart  ?  or  Agathocles,  that  Sici- 
lian King,  for  being  a  potters  son  ?  Iphicrates  and  M arius  were 
meanly  bom.  What  wise  man  thinks  better  of  any  person  for 
his  nobility  ?  as  he  said  in  **  Machiavel,  omnes  eoaem  patre 
nati,  Adams  sons,  conceived  all  and  bom  in  sin,  &c.  We  are 
by  nature  aU  as  one,  aU  alike,  if  you  see  us  naked ;  let  us  wear 
theirs,  and  they  our  clothes^  and  whafs  the  difference  ?  To 
speak  truth,  as  «  Bale  did  of  P.  Schalichius,  I  more  esteem  thy 
'  worth,  learning,  honesty,  then  thy  nobility ;  lionour  thee  more 
that  thou  art  a  writer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  then  earl  of  tlie 
Hunnes,  baron  of  Skradine,  or  hast  title  to  such  andsu£hpro^ 
vinces,  4*0.     Thou  art  more  Jbrtundte  and  great  (so  ^  Jovius 

*  Corpoie  sunt  et  animo  fortiores  spurii,  plermnque  ob  amoris  vehementiam,  seminis 
crass.  &c.  ^  Vita  Castiuccii.  Nee  preter  rationem  niiram  videri  debet,  si 

qoisrem  considerare  yelit,'omne8  eo»,  yel  saltern  maximam  pertem,qui  in  hoc  terrarum 
orbe  res  prsstantiores  aggressi  sunt,  atque  inter  cseteros  sevi  sui  heroas  excelluerunt, 
aut  obscuro  aut  abjecto  loco  editoe,  et  prognatos  fuisse  abjectis  parentibus.  Eorum 
^o  cataloguni  infimtum  recensere  possem.  <^  Exercit.  265  >  ^  Flor. 

hist.  1 .  3.  Quod  si  nudos  nos  conspici  contingat,  omnium  una  eademque  erit  fades ; 
nam,  si  ipsi  nostras,  nos  eorum  vestes  induamus,  nos,  &c.  ^  Ut  merito 

dicam,  quod  simpliciter  sentiam.  Paulum  Schalichium,  scriptorem  et  doctorem,  pluris 
fado  quam  oomitem  I}unnorum,  et  baronem  Skradinum.  Encydopaediam  tuam,  et 
orbem  disdplinarum,  omnibus  provinciis  antefero.  Qalseus,  epist.  nuncupat.  ad  5  cent. 
ultimam  script.  Brit.  *"  Praefat.  hist.  lib.  1 .  Virtuie  tua  major, 

quam  aut  Hetrusci  imperii  fortuna,  aut  nvimerosa  <t  decora  prolis  fdicitate  bsation 
evadis. 
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writes  to  Cosmus  Medices,  then  duke  of  Florence)  for  iky 
vertueSj  then  for  thy  lovely  wife,  and  happy  children^  Jriendg, 

fortunes,  or  great  autchy  of  Tuscany.  So  I  accompt  tnee ;  and 
who  doth  not  so  indeed  ?  » Abdalonymus  was  a  gardener,  and  yet 
by  Alexander,  for  his  vertues,  made  king  of  Syria,  How  much 
better  is  it  to  be  bom  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excell  in  worth, 

•  to  be  morally  noble,  which  is  preferred  before  that  naturall  no- 
bility, by  divines,  philosophers,  and  '^  politicians,  to  be  learned, 
honest 5  discreet,  well  quahfied,  to  be  fit  for  any  manner  of  imploi- 
ment,  in  country  and  common-wealth,  war  and  peace,  then  to  be 
degeneres  Neoptolemt,  as  many  brave  nobles  are,  only  wise  be- 
cause rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of 
service  ?  ^  UdaJricus,  earl  of  Ciliay  upbraided  John  Huniades 
with  the  baseness  of  his  birth :  but  he  replied,  in  te  Ciliensis 
comitatus  turpiter  exstinguttur,  in  vie  gUnriose  Bistricensis 
exoritur :  thine  earldome  is  consumed  with  riot ;  mine  begins 
with  honour  and  renown.  Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  an- 
cestors ;  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Vix  ea  nostra  toco :  ^  when  thou 
art  a  disard  thyself,  quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo  stemmate  cen^ 
seri  P  8^0,  I  conclude,  hast  thou  a  sound  body,  and  a  good 
soul,  good  bringing  up  ?  art  thou  vertuous,  honest,  learned, 
well  qualified,  religious  ?  are  thy  conditions  good  ?  thou  art  a 
true  nobleman,  perfectly  noble,  although  bom  of  Thersites, 
dum  modo  tu  sis  JEaddie  similisy  non  natus,  sed  foetus,  noble 
Kar*  s^ox^y,  ^for  neither  sword,  norjire,  nor  water,  nor  sickness, 
nor  outward  violence,  nor  the  divel  himself,  can  take  thy  good 
parts  from  thee.  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then ;  thou  art 
a  gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when 
as  lie,  strip  him  of  his  fine  clothes,  ^  dispossess  him  of  his  wealth, 
is  a  funge  (which  s  Polynices,  in  his  banishment,  found  true  by 
experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like  a  piece  of  coin  in 
another  countrey,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  con- 
temned. Once  more,  though  thou  be  a  barbarian,  bom  at 
Tontonteac,  a  villain,  a  slave,  a  Saldanian  negro,  or  a  rude 
Virginian  in  Dasamonquepeuc,  he  a  French  monseur,  a  Spanish 
don,  a  senior  of  Italy,  I  care  not  how  descended,  of  what 
family,  of  what  order,  baron,  count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well 
€][ualified,  and  he  not,  but  a  degenerate  Neoptolemus,  I  tell  thee 
in  a  word,  thou  art  a  man,  and  he  is  a  beast. 

Let  no  terrce  JUius,  or  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  I  have 
said,  no  worthy  gentleman  take  oflfence.     I  speak  it  not  to  de- 

*■  Curtius.  ^  Bodine,  de  rep.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  ^  iEneas  Silvius,  lib.  2.  cap.  29. 
^  If  children  be  proud,  haughty,  foolish,  they  defile  the  nability  of  their  kindred. 
£ccl.  22.  8.  ^  Cujus  possessio  nee  furto  eripi,  nee  incendio  absumi,  nee  aquarum 
voragine  absorberi,  vel  vi  morbi  destrui,  potest.  '  Send  them  both  to  some  strange 
place  naked,  ad  ignotos,  as  Aristippus  said,  you  shall  see  the  difference.  Bacons 
Essayes.         v  Familis  splendor  nUiU  opis  attulit,  &c. 
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tract  from  such  as  are  well  deserving,  truely  vertuous  and  noble : 
I  do  much  respect  and  honour  true  gentry  and  nobility ;  I  was 
bom  of  worshipful  parents  my  self,  in  an  ancient  family  :  but  I 
am  a  younger  brother,  it  concemes  me  not :  or,  had  I  been  some 

great  heir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I  am,  I  should  not  have 
een  elevated  at  all,,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other  hu- 
mane happiness,  honours,  &c.  they  have  their  period,  are  brittle 
and  unconstant.  As  »  he  said  of  that  great  nver  Danubius,  it 
riseth  from  a  small  fountain,  a  little  brook  at  first,  sometimes 
broad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then  swift,  increased  at  last 
to  an  incredible  greatness,  by  the  confluence  of  60  navigable 
rivers,  it  vanisheth  in  conclusion,  loseth  its  name,  and  is  sud- 
desAy  swallowed  up  of  the  Euxine  sea ;  I  may  say  of  our  greatest 
families,  they  were  mean  at  first,  augmented  by  rich  marriages, 
purchases,  ofiices;  they  continue  lor  some  ages,  with  some 
little  alteration  of  circumstances,  fortunes,  places,  &c.  by  some 
prodigal  son,  for  some  default,  or  for  want  of  issue,  tney  are 
defaced  in  an  instant,  and  their  memory  blotted  out. 

So  much  in  the  mean  time  I  do  attribute  to  gentility,  that, 
if  he  be  well  descended  of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he 
will  express  it  in  his  conditions  : 

^nec  enim  feroces^ 


Progenerant  aquilie  columbam. 

And  although  the  nobility  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins, 
more  in  number  and  value,  but  less  in  weight  and  goodness, 
with  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  outsides,  then  of  ola ;  yet,  if  he  retain 
those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry,  he  will  be  more 
^able,  courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better 
temper,  or  a  more  magnanimous,  herotcall  and  generous  spirit, 
then  that  vulgus  hominum^  those  ordinary  boores  and  peasants, 
qui  adeo  improbi^  agrestes^  et  inctdti  plerumgue  sunt,  ne 
dicam  malitiosi^  ut  nemini  idhim  humanitatis  qfficmm  prastent^ 
ne  ipsi  Deo,  si  advenerit,  as  ^  one  observes  of  them,  a  rude, 
brutish,  uncivil,  wilde,  a  currish  generation,  cruel  and  maU- 
cious,  uncapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as  have  scarce  com- 
mon sense.  And  it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which 
^Lemnius  the  physician  said  of  his  travel  into  England,  the 
common  people  were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns,  sed  mitior 
nobiliias,  ad  omne  Kumanitatis  qfficmm  paratissima,  the  gen- 
tlemen were  courteous  and  civil.  If  it  so  fall  out  (as  often  it 
doth)  that  such  pesants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their  wealth, 

•Flttviug  hie  iilustris,  humanarurn  rerum  imago,  quae,  parvis  ducta  sub  initiis,  in 
immensum  crescunt,  et  subito  evanescunt.  Exilis  hie  primo  fluvius  in  admirandam 
magnitudinem  excrescit,  landemque  in  man  Eu^ino  evanescit.  J.  Stuckius,  pereg. 
mar.  Euxini.  *>Sabimis,  in  6.  Ovid.  Met.  fab.  4.  «^Lib.  1.  de  4. 

Coroplexionibus. 

C   2 
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chance,  errour,  &c.  or  otherwise ;  yet,  as  the  cat  in  the  fable, 
when  she  was  turned  to  a  fair  maid,  would  play  with  mice,  a  cur 
will  be  a  cur,  a  clown  will  be  a  clown ;  he  will  likely  savor  of 
the  stock  whence  he  came ;  and  that  innate  rusticity  can  hardly 
be  shaken  off. 

"Licet  superbus  ambulet  pecuniae 
Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 

And  though  by  their  education,  such  men  may  be  better  qua- 
lified, and  more  refined,  yet  there  be  many  imfnptomes,  by 
which  they  may  likely  be  descryed,  an  affected  rantastical  car- 
riage, a  tailor-like  spruceness,  a  peculiar  garb  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  choicer  then  ordinary  in  his  diet ;  and  (as  ^  Hierome 
well  describes  such  a  one  to  his  Nepotian)  an  wpslart^  horn  in  a 
hose  cottage^  that  scarce  at  first  had  course  bread  to  fill  his 
hungry  guts^  mustnowjeed  on  TcicTcshoes  and  made  dishes ^  will 
have  aU  variety  qffiesh  and  fi^h^  the  best  oysters,  4rc.  A 
beggers  brat  will  be  commonly  more  scornful,  imperious,  insult- 
ing, insolent,  then  another  man  of  his  rank  :  nothing  so  into- 
lerable as  a  fortunate  Jbol^  as  c  TuUy  found  long  since  out  of 
his  experience. 

Asperius  nihil  est  humili^  cum  surgit  in  altum : 

set  a  begger  on  horseback,  and  he  will  ride  a  gallop,  a  gallop,  &c. 

^  dessevit  in  omnes^ 


Pum  se  posse  putat ;  nee  bellua  sevior  uUa  est, 
Qnam  seryi  rabies  in  libera  colla  furentis: 

he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  &c.  and  many  such  other 
symptomes  he  hath,  by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a  true 
gentleman.  Many  errours  and  obliquities  are  on  both  sides, 
noble,  ignoble,  Jactisj  natis  ,•  yet  still  in  all  callings,  as  some 
degenerate,  some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of  their 
honours.  And,  as  Busbequius  said  of  Solyman  the  magnificent, 
he  was  tanto  dignus  imperio,  worthy  of  that  great  empire ; 
many,  meanly  descended,  are  most  worthy  of  their  honour, 
politice  nobiles^  and  well  deserve  it.  Many  of  our  nobility  so 
bom  (which  one  said  of  Hephsestion,  Ptolemaeus,  Seleucus,  An- 
tigonus,  &c.  and  the  rest  oi  Alexanders  followers,  they  were  all 
worthy  to  be  monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be 
princes.  And  I  am  so  far  forth  of  «  Sesellius  his  mind,  that 
they  ought  to  be  preferred  (if  capable)  before  others,  izs  being 

*  Hor.  q).  Od.  ^.  ^  Lib.  2.  ep.  1 5.  Natus  sordido  tuguriolo  et  paupere  domo, 

qui  vix  railio  rugientem  ventrem,  &c.  ^  Nihil  fortunato  insipiente  intolera- 

bilius.  <i  Claud.  1. 9.  in  Eutrop.  'Lib.  1.  de  Rep.  Gal.    Quoniam  et  con- 

inodiore  utuntur  conditione,  et,  honestiore  loco  nati,  jam  inde  a  parvulis  ad  moium 
civilitatem  educati  sunt,  et  assuefacti. 
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nobly  bam,  inffeniumsly  brought  ttp^  andjrom  their  i/nfancy 
trained  to  all  manner  of  civility.  For  learning  and  vertue  in 
a  noble  man  is  more  eminent ;  and,  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold  is 
more  precious,  and  much  to  be  respected,  such  a  man  deserves 
better  then  others,  and  is  as  great  an  honour  to  his  family  as  his 
noble  family  to  him.  In  a  word,  many  noblemen  are  an  orna* 
ment  to  their  order :  many  poor  mens  sons  are  singularly  well 
endowed,  most  eminent,  and  well  deserving  for  their  worth,  wis- 
dome,  learning,  vertue,  valour,  integrity ;  excellent  members 
and  pillers  of  a  common-wealth.  And  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  which  I  first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth,  meanly  bom, 
is  no  such  disparagement.  Et  sic  demonstratur,  quod  erat  de^ 
monstrandum. 

MEMB.  III. 

Against  Pcfoerty  arid  Want,  with  such  other  Adversitiei. 

V^NE  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a  man,  in  the 
worlds  esteem,  is  poverty  or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear 
false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  contend,  murder  and  rebel,  which 
breaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death  it  self. 

Ov^ey  KtviCLS  ^apvts^oy  sort  fo^tov 

no  burden  (saith  •Menander)  so  intolerable  as  poverty: 
it  makes  men  desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects :  census  honoreSy 
census  amicitias ;  mony  makes,  but  poverty  mars,  &c.  and  all 
this  in  the  worlds  esteem ;  yet,  if  considered  aright,  it  is  a 
great  blessing  in  it  self,  an  happy  estate,  and  yields  no  such 
cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men  should  therefore  account 
themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miserable,  unfortunate. 
Christ  himself  was  poor,  bom  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house 
to  hide  his  head  m  all  his  life,  ^  lest  amy  man  sliouM  make 
poverty  a  judgement  of  God,  or  an  odious  estate.  And,  as  he 
was  himself,  so  he  informed  his  apostles  and  disciples,  they 
were  all  poor,  prophets  poor,  apostles  poor  (Act  3.  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none) :  as  sorrowingj  (saith  Paul)  and  yet 
alway  rejoycing ;  a^  having  nothings  and  yet  possessing  all 
things,  i  Cor.  6.  10.  Your  great  philosophers  nave  been  vo- 
luntarily poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others.  Crates 
Thebanus  was  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens ;  ^  a  noble  man  hy 
birth,  mamy  serva/nts  he  fiad,  a/n  honourable  attenda/iice,  much 
wealthy  many  manors,  Jine  apparel;  but  uhen  he  saw  this, 

*■  NuUum  paupertate  gravius  onus.  ^  Ne  quis  iree  divinee  judicium  putaret, 

aat  paupertas  exosa  fbret.    GualU  in  cap.  2.  ver.  1 H.  Lucae.  '^  Inter  proceres 

''Tbebonos  numeratus,  lectum  habuit  genus,  frequens  famulitium,  domuB  anipla&,  &c. 
Apuleius,  Florid.  1.  4. 
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that  ail  the  wealth  of  the  world  wa>s  but  brittle^  tmcertaifiy 
and  no  whit  availing  to  live  well^  hejl'img  his  harden  into  the 
sea^  and  renounced  his  estate.     Those  Curii  and  Fabricii  will 
be  ever  renowned  for  contempt  of  those  fopperies,  wherewith 
the  world  is  so  much  affected.     Amongst  Christians,  I  could 
reckon  up  many  kings  and  queens,  that  have  forsaken  their 
crowns  and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  abdicated  themselves  from 
these  so  much  esteemed  toyes,  ^many  that  have  refused  honours^ 
titles,  and  all  this  vain  pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so 
ambitiously  seek,  and  carefully  study  to  compass  and  attain. 
Riches,  I  deny  not,  are  Gods  good  gifts,  and  blessings ;   and 
honor  est  in  honorcmte^  honours  are  from  God ;  both  rewards 
of  vertue,  and  fit  to  be  sought  after,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be 
possessed :  yet  no  such  great  happiness  in  having,  or  misery  in 
wanting  of  them.     Dantur  quidem  bdnis^  saith  Austin,  ne  quis 
mala  ccstimet :  malis  autem^  ne  quis  nimis  bona :  good  men 
have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think  it  evil ;  and  bad  men 
that  they  should  not  rely  on,  or  hold  it  so  good.    As  the  rain  fals 
on  both  sorts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  bonis 
in  bonum^  but  they  are  good  only  to  the  godly.     But  ^  con- 
ferre  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  tliey  are  not  unlike ;  and  a 
beggars  child,  as  c  Cardan  well  observes,  is  no  whit  inferior 
to  a  princes,  most  part  better :   and  for  those  accidents  of 
fortune,  it  will  easily  appear  there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  ex- 
traordinary happiness  in  the  one,  or  misery  in  the  other.      He 
is  rich,  wealthy,  fat ;  what  gets  he  by  it  ?  pride,  insolency, 
lust,  ambition,  cares,  feares,  suspicion,  trouble,  anger,  emulation, 
and  many  filthy  diseases  of  body  and  minde.     He  hath  indeed 
variety  of  dishes,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sawce,  dainty 
musick,  gay  clothes,  lords  it  bravely  out,  &c.  and  all  that  whicn 
Micyllus  admired  in  ^  Lucian  :  but  with  them  he  hath  the 
gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies,  stone,  pox,  rhumes,  ca- 
tarrhes,  crudities,  oppilations,  ^  melancholy,  &c.      Lust  enters 
in,  anger,  ambition.     According  to  ^  Chry sostome,  the  sequel 
of  riches  is  pride,  riot,  intemperance,  arrogancy^Jury,  a/nd  aU 
irrational  courses. 


-%  turpi  fregerunt  saecula  luxu 


Divitiffi  moUes : 


*  P.  Blesensis,  ep.  72*  et  232.     Oblatos  respui  honores,  ex  onere  metiens  motus 
ambitiosos  :  rogatus  non  ivi,  &c.  ^  Sudat  pauper  foras  in  opere,  dives  in  co- 

gitatione ;  hie  os  aperit  oscitatione,  ille  luctatione ;  gravius  ille  fastldio,  quam  hie 
inedia,  cniciatur.  Ber.  ser.  c  j^  Hipperchen.    Natura  aequa  est,  puero^- 

que  videmus  mendicorum  nulla  ex  parte  regum  filiis  dissimiles,  plerumque  saniores. 
^  Gallo,  Tom.  2.  ®  £t  e  contubemio  fcedi  atque  olidi  ventris  mors  tandem 

educit.  Seneca,  ep.  103.  'Divitiarum  sequela,  luxus,  intemperies,  arrogantia, 

superbia,  furor  injustus,  omnisque  irrationabiiis  motus.  9  Juvea. 

Sat  6. 


Mem.  3'j  Remedies  ctgainst  Discontents, 

i?ith  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and 
mind  get  in,  which  the  poor  man  knows  not  of.  As  Saturn, 
in  a  Lucian,  answered  the  discontented  commonalty,  (which, 
because  of  their  neglected  Satumal  feasts  in  Rome,  made  a 
grievous  complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men)  that  they 
were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  such  happiness  in  riches 
^you  see  the  best  (said  he) ;  but  you  hrum  not  their  several 
gripings  and  discontents :  thev  are  like  painted  wals,  fair  with- 
out, rotten  within,  diseased,  filthy,  crasie,  full  of  intemperances 
effects :  c  and  who  can  reckon  hcAf?  if  you  but  knew  their  fears^ 
caresj  anguish  of  mind  a/nd  vexation^  to  which  they  are  subject^ 
you  wotdd  hereafter  renomice  dU  riches^ 

^O  si  pateant  pectora  divitunij 
Quantos  intus  sublimis  agit 
Fortuna  metus  !  Brutia,  Coro 
Pulsante  fretum^  mitior  unda  est. 

O  that  their  breasts  were  but  conspicuous^ 
How  full  of  fear  within^  how  furious ! 
The  narrow  seas  are  not  so  boisterous. 

Yea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  will  that  is  rich,  the  good  things 
of  the  earth  ;  siuive  est  de  magno  tcllere  acervo ;  he  is  a  happy 
man,  ^  adored  like  a  God,  a  prince ;  every  man  seeks  to  him, 
applauds,  honours^  admires  him.  He  hath  honours  indeed, 
abundance  of  all  things:  but  (as  I  said),  withal,  ^ pride^  lust, 
a/nger, faction^  emulationyfears^  cares^  suspiciofi  enter  with  his 
wealth  ;  for  his  intemperance  he  hath  aches,  crudities,  gowts, 
and,  as  fruits  of  his  idleness  and  fulness,  lust,  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness,  all  manner  of  diseases :  pecuniis  augetur  improbi^ 
tas :  the  wealthier,  the  more  dishonest.  K  He  is  exposed  to 
haired,  envy,  peril  and  treason,  Jear  of  deaths  of  degradation, 
&c.  ^tis  lubrica  statio  et  proanma  pradpitio ;  and  the  higher 
he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  fall. 

-'•  celsse  graviore  casu 


Decidunt  turres^  feriuntque  summos 
Fulgura  montes^ 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towers ;  '  in  the. 
more  eminent  place  he  is,  the  more  subject  to  fall. 


*  Saturn.  Epist.  ^  Vos  quidem  dirites  putatis  felices ;  sed  nescicis  eorum* 

muerias.  ^  Et  quota  para  haec  eorum  que  istos  discruciant  ?  si  nossetis  metus 

et  curas,  quibus  obnoxii  sunt,  plane  fugiendas  vobis  divitias  existimaretis.  ^  Se- 

neca, in  Here  CEtaeo.  ^  Et  Diis  similes  stulta  cogitatio  fadt  ''Flamma 

simul  fibidinis  ingreditur;  ira,  furor,  et  superbia,  divitiarum  sequela.  Chrys. 
'Omnimn  oculis,  odioi  insidiis  cxpocdtus,  semper  snlicituff,  fortunae  ludibrium: 
'^Hor.  2.  (.  od.  10.  >  Quid  me  felicem  toties  jactastis,  amici  ?  Qui  cecidit, 

stabili  non  fiiit  ille  loco.    Boeth. 


2i  Cure  of  Melancludy*  [Part.  2.  Sec.  i- 

Rumpitur  innumeris  arbos  uberrima  pomis ; 
Et  subito  nimiie  priecipitantur  opes. 

As  a  tree,  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit,  breaks  her  own  boughs, 
-with  their  own  greatness  they  ruine  themselves  :  which  Jojachi- 
mus  Camerarius  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  his  13.  Embleme, 
C€nt  1 .  Inopem  se  copia  fecit.  Their  means  is  their  misery : 
though  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lye,  dissemble, 
collogue  and  flatter  their  leiges,  obey,  second  his  will  and  com- 
mands, as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently  they  miscarry  : 
they  fat  themselves  like  so  many  hogs,  as  *  iEneas  Sylvius  ob- 
serves, that,  when  they  are  full  fed,  they  may  be  devoured  by 
their  princes,  as  Seneca  by  Nero  was  served,  Sejanus  by  Tibe- 
rius, and  Haman  by  Ahasuerus.  I  resolve  with  Gregory,  po- 
testas  culmmis  est  tempestas  mentis;  et  quo  dignities  alttor,  casus 
gramoT ;  honour  is  a  tempest ;  the  higher  they  are  elevated, 
the  more  grievously  depressed.  For  the  rest  of  his  pferoga- 
tives  which  wealth  afibrds,  as  he  hath  more,  his  expences  are 
the  greater.  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat 
them  i  and  what  good  cometh  to  the  owners^  but  the  beJidding 
.thereof  with  the  eyes  ?    Eccles.  4.  10. 

b  Millia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum^ 
Non  tuus  bine  capiat  venter  plus  quam  meus. 

An  evil  sickness  Salomon  cals  it,  and  reserved  to  them  for 
an  evily  12.  verse.  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many  fears 
and  temptations,  into  many  foolish  and  noisome  hists,  which 
drown  men  In  perdition*  1.  Tim.  6.  9*  gold  and  silver  hath 
destroyed  many,  Ecclus.  8.  2.  divitice sasculi suntlaquei  diaboli: 
so  writes  Bernard ;  worldly  wealth  is  the  devils  bait ;  and  as  the 
moon,  when  she  is  fuller  of  light  is  still  farther  from  the 
sun,  the  more  wealth  they  have,  the  farther  they  are  com- 
monly from  God.  (If  I  had  said  this  of  my  self,  rich  men 
would  have  pulled  me  a  pieces ;  but  hear  who  saith,  and  who 
seconds  it,  an  apostle)  therefore  St.  James  bids  them  weep  and 
howlefor  the  miseries  that  sh>all  come  upon  them ;  their  gold 
shall  rust  and  canker,  and  eat  their  flesh  as  fir  e^  James  6.  1, 
2,  8.  I  may  then  boldly  conclude  with  ^  Theodoret,  quoties- 
cunque  diviliis  affltientem,  S^c,  as  often  as  you  shall  see  a  man 
abounding  in  wealthy 

Qui  gemmis  bibit^  et  Sarrano  dormit  in  ostro, 

and  naught  witlial,  I  beseech  you  call  him  not  happy,  but 
esteem  him  unfortunate,  because  he  hath  many  occasions  offered 

*  Ut,  postquam  impiaguati  fuerint,  devorentur.  ^  Hot.  «  Cap.  6.  de 

jcurat.  Grse.  afiec*  cap.  de  proyidtotik.  Quotiescunque  dividis  affluentem  hominem 
videmus,  eumque  pessimum,  ne,  quaeso,  bunc  beatissimum  putemus,  sed  infelicem 
jBenseamus,  Sec 


Mem.  3.]  Remedies  against  Discontents.  ttS 

to  live  unjusOy :  on  the  other  side,  a  poor  man  is  not  miserable^ 
^he  be  good,  but  therefore  happy,  mat  those  evil  occasions  are 
taken  Jrom  him. 

*  Non  possidentem  multa  yocaveris 
Kecte  beatum.     Rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati^  qui  Deorum 
Muneribis  sapienter  uti^ . 
Duramque  csQlet  pauperiem  pati^ 
Pejusque  leto  flagitium  timet. 

He  is  not  happy  that  is  rich. 

And  hath  the  world  at  will. 
But  he  that  wisely  can  Gods  gifts 

Possess^  and  use  them  still ; 
That  suffers,  and  with  patience 

Abides  hard  poverty. 
And  chooseth  rather  for  to  dye. 

Then  do  such  villany. 

Wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  ?  what  privileges  hath  he 
more  then  other  men  ?  or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares  and 
discontents  hath  he  not  more  then  other  men  P 

Non  enim  gazse,  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes. 

Nor  treasures  nor  maiors  officers  remove 

The  miserable  tumults  of  the  mind, 
Or  cares  that  lie  about,  or  flye  above 

Their  high-roofed  houses,  with  huge  beams  combind. 

• 

^is  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him  ;  let  him  have  Jobs  in- 
ventory, si/nt  Croesi  et  Crassi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolus,  aureas 
undas  agens,  eripiet  unqitam  e  miseriis :  Croesus  or  rich  Craa- 
sus  eamiot  now  command  health,  or  ^et  himself  a  stomack. 
*"  His  worship,  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  m  all  his  plenty  and 
great  provision,  isJbrMdden  to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite, 
(sick  in  bed,  can  take  no  rest,  sore  grieved  with  some  cnronick 
disease  contracted  with  full  dyet  and  ease,  or  troubled  in 
mind)  when  as^  in  the  mean  tim€,  all  his  houshdd  are  m^rry, 
amd  the  poorest  serva/nt  that  he  keeps,  doth  continudUty  fia^t. 
"^Tis  bracteatajelidta^,  as  ^  Seneca  terms  it,  tin-foyFd  happiness, 
ifnfelixfeVuAtas,  an  unhappy  kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happiness 
at  all.    His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of  harness,  and  fortifications 

•  Hot.  1.  2.  Od.  9.  »>Hor.  lib.2.  «  Florid,  lib.  4.  Dives  iUe  dbo 

interdiGitar,  et  in  omni  oopii  sua  dbum  non  acdpiti  cum  interea  totum  ejus  servitium 
hilare  sit,  atque  epuletur.  ^^Epist.  115. 


86  Cure  of  Melancholy,  [Part.  2.  Sec.  3. 

against  outward  enemies,  cannot  free  him  from  inward  feares 
and  cares. 

Reveraque  metus  hominum^  curseque  sequaces* 
Nee  metuunt  fremitus  armorum^  aut  ferrea  tela ; 
Audacterque  inter  reges,  regumque  potentes, 
Versantur,  neque  fulgorem  reverentur  ab  auro. 

Indeed  men  still  attending  cares  and  fears^ 
Nor  armours  clashing,  nor  fierce  weapons  feare: 
With  kings  converse  they  boldly,  and  kings  peers. 
Fearing  no  flashings  that  from  gold  appeare. 

Look  how  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he 
suspects ;  for  liberty  he  entertains  ambition  ;  his  pleasures  are 
no  pleasures ;  and,  that  which  is  worst,  he  cannot  be  private 
or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do ;  his  state  is  a  servitude.  ^  A 
country  man  may  travel  from  kingdome  to  kingdome,  pro- 
vince to  province,  city  to  city,  and  glut  his  eyes  with  delight- 
ful objects,  hawk,  hiint,  and  use  those  ordinary  disports,  without 
any  notice  taken,  all  which  a  prince  or  ^  great  man  cannot 
do.  He  keeps  in  for  state,  ne  mcmstatis  dignitas  evUescat, 
as  our  China  kings,  of  Bomay,  and  Tartarian  Chams,  thos^ 
aurea  mancipia,  are  said  to  do,  seldome  or  never  seen  abroad^ 
ut  major  sit  hominum  erga  se  observantia ;  which  the  ^  Persian 
kings  so  precisely  observed  of  old.  A  poor  man  takes  more 
delight  in  an  ordinary  meals  meat,  which  he  hath  but  seldom, 
then  they  do  with  all  their  exotick  dainties  and  continual 
viands : 

Quippe  voluptatem  commendat  rarior  usus : 

His  the  rarity  and  necessity  that  makes  a  thing  acceptable  and 
pleasant.  !Uarius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank  puddle 
water  to  queiich  his  thirst;  and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore,  then 
any  wine  or  mede.  All  excess,  as  c  Epictetus  argues,  wiD 
cause  a  dislike :  sweet  will  be  sour,  which  made  that  temperate 
Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast.  But  they  being  alwayes 
accustomed  to  the  same  ^  dishes,  (which  are  nastily  dressed 
by  slovenly  cooks,  that,  after  their  obscenities,  never  wash 
tneir  bawdy  hands)  be  they  fish,  flesh,  compounded,  made 
dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therefore  cloyed :  nectar  itself 
^rows  loathsome  to  them ;  they  are  weary  of  all  their  fine 
palaces ;  they  are  to  them  but  as  so  many  prisons.  A  poor  man 
drinks  in  a  wooden  dish,  and  eats  his  meat  in  wooden  spoons, 
wooden  platters,  earthen  vessels,  and  such  homely  stufie :  the 
other  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  but  with  what  success? 

*  Hor.  Et  mihi  curto  Ire  licet  mulo,  vel,  si  libet,  usque  Taientum.        ^  Brisonius. 
<  Si  modum  exoesseris,  soavistdma  sunt  molesta.  '^  Et  in  cupediis  guls,  coquug 

et  pueri  iUotis  manibus  ab  exoneratioDe  yentris  omnia  tiactant,  &c.  Caidaa.  1.  8» 
cap.  46.  de  rerum  varietate. 


Mem.  3.]  Remedies  against  Discontents.  9t 

in  auro  Kbitnr  v&nen/wm ;  fear  of  poyson  in  the  one,  security  in 
the  ,other.  A  poor  man  is  able  to  write,  to  speak  bis  mind,  to 
do  his  own  business  himself;  locupUs  mittit  parasttum^  saith 
^  Philostratus ;  a  rich  man  imployes  a  parasite,  and  as  the  maior 
of  a  city  speaks  by  the  town-clark,  or  Dy  Mr.  recorder,  when  he 
cannot  express  himself.  ^  Nonius  the  senator  hath  a  purple 
coat  as  stiffe  with  jewels,  as  his  mind  is  full  of  vices ;  rings  on 
his  fingers  worth  20000  sestercies;  and  as  ^  Perox  the  Persian 
king,  an  union  in  his  eare  worth  100^  weight  of  gold :  ^  Cleopatra 
hatn  whole  boars  and  sheep  served  up  to  her  table  at  once, 
drinks  jewels  dissolved,  40000  sestercies  in  value ;  but  to  what 
end  ? 

®  Num,  tibi  cmn  fauces  urit  sitis^  aarea  quseris 
Pocula? 

Doth  a  man  that  is  dry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  doth  not  a 
cloth  sute  become  him  as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all 
their  silks,  satins,  damasks,  tafiaties  and  tissues  ?  Is  not  home- 
spun cloth  as  great  a  preservative  against  cold,  as  a  coat  of 
Tartar  lambs  wooll  died  in  grain,  or  a  gown  of  giants  beards  ? 
Nero,  saith  ^  Sueton,  never  put  on  one  garment  twice ;  and  thoii 
hast  scarce  one  to  put  on :  what^s  the  dijfierence ;  one^s  sick, 
the  other  sound :  such  is  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives ;  and 
that  which  is  the  consummation  and  upshot  of  all,  death  itself 
makes  the  greatest  di£Perence.     One,  like  an  hen,  feeds  on  the 
dunghill  all  his  dales,  but  is  served  up  at  last  to  his  lords  table; 
the  other  as  a  falcon,  is  fed  with  partridge  and  pigeons,  and 
carried  on  his  masters  jSst,  but,  wnen  he  dyes,  is  flung  to  the 
muckhil,  and  there  lies.  The  rich  man  lives,  like  Dives,  jovially 
here  on  earth,  temulentus  divitiis,  make  the  best  of  it;  aiid 
boasts  himself  in  the  mtdtitudeqfhis  riches  (Psal.  49.  6.  11)  : 
he  thinks  his  house,  caMed  after  his  own  namcy  shall  continue 
for  ever;  hvi  he  perisheth  like  a  beast  (ver.  20) :  his  way  utters 
his f (My  (ver.  13) :  malepdrta  male  dilabuntur ;  liJce  sheep,  they 
lye  m  the  grave  (14).     Ptmcto  descendunt  ad  vnfernum  :  they 
spend  their  dayes  in  wealth,  a/nd  go  suddenly  down  to  hell  (Job, 
21.  13).     For  all  physicians  and  medicines  inforcing  nature,  a 
sowning  wife,  families  complaints,  friends  tears,  dirges,  masses, 
namiasy  funerals,  for  all  orations,  counterfeit  hired  acclama^ 
tions,  eulogiums,  epitaphs,  herses,  heralds,  black  mourners^ 
solemnities,  obelisks,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  (if  he  have  them 
at  least)  she,  like  a  hog,  goes  to  hell,  with  a  guilty  conscience 


•  EpSst.  •»  PUn.  lib.  57*  cap.  6.  ^  Zonaras.  3.  annaL  ^  Plutarch, 

int  ejus.  '  Hor.  Ser.  lib.  1  Sat.  2.  '  Cap.  30.  Nullam  vestem  bis  induit 

'  Ad  genenun  Cereris  sine  caede  et  sanguine  pauci  Descendunt  reges,  et  sicca  moite 
tyranoL 
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(propterJios  diUdavit  mfemus  os  suum)  and  a  poor  mans  curse : 
his  memory  stinks  like  the  stiuffe  of  a  candle  when  it  is  put  out ; 
scurril  libds  and  infamous  obloquies  accompany  him:  when 
as  poor  Lazarus  is  Dei  sacrarium,  the  temple  of  God,  lives  and 
dies  in  true  devotion,  hath  no  more  attendants,  but  his  own 
innocency,  the  heaven  a  tomb,  desires  to  be  dissolved,  buried 
in  his  mothers  lap,  and  hath  a  company  of  »  angels  ready  to 
convey  his  soul  into  Abrahams  bosom :  he  leaves  an  everlasting 
and  a  sweet  memory  behind  him.  Crassus  and  Sylla  are 
indeed  still  recorded,  but  not  so  much  for  their  wealth,  as  for 
their  victories,  Croesus  for  his  end,  Solomon  for  his  wisdome. 
In  a  word,  ^  to  get  wealth  is  a  great  trouble^  a/nxiety  to  Jceepj 
grief  to  lose  it, 

*"  Quid  dignum  stolidis  mentibus  imprecer? 
Opes^  nonores  ambiant : 
Et^  cum  falso  gravi  mole  paraverint> 
Tum  vera  cognoscant  l)ona. 

But  consider  all  those  other  unknown,  concealed  happi- 
nesses, which  a  poor  man  hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because 
they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the  worlds  esteem,  or  so  taken) : 

O  fortunatos  nimium^  bona  si  sua  norint ! 

,happy  they  are  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  would  take  notice  of 
it,  make  use,  or  applie  it  to  themselves.  A  poor  man  wise  is 
better  than  a  foolish  Tcing  (Eccl.  %  IS).  ^  Poverty  is  the  way 
to  heaven^  ^  the  mistress  of  philosophy j  ^  the  mother  of  religion, 
vertue,  sobriety,  sister  of  innocency,  and  an  upright  mind. 
How  many  sucn  encomiums  might  1  adde  out  ot  the  fathers, 
philosophers,  orators !  It  troubles  many  that  they  are  poor ; 
they  accompt  of  it  as  a  great  plague,  a  curse,  a  sign  of  Gods 
hatred,  ipsum  sceltiSf  damn'^d  villany  it  self,  a  disgrace,  shame 
and  reproach;  but  to  whom,  or  why?  ^  If  fortune  hath 
envyed  ms  wealthy  thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  ^father  have  not 
left  me  such  revenues  as  others  have,  that  I  am  a  younger 
brother,  basely  bom, 

■         cui  sine  luce  genus>  surdmnque  parentum 
Komen, 

of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt  daubers  son,  am  I  therefore  to  be 
Jblamed  ?  an  eagle,  a  bull,  a  lion,  is  not  rejected Jbr  his  poverty; 

*  God  shall  deliver  his  soule  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  PsaL  49«  15.  ^  Con- 
tempi.  Idiot,  cap  37*  Divitiarum  acquisitio  magni  laboris,  possessio  magni  timoris, 
amissio  magni  doloris.  <^  Boethias,  de  consoL  phil.  1.  3.  ^  Austin,  in 

Ps.  76.  Omnis  philosophis  magistra,  ad  codum  via.  '  Bonse  mentis  soror 

paupertas.  '  Pseoagoga  pietatis,  sobria,  pia  mater,  cultu  simplex,  habitu  secura, 

consilio  benesuada.  Apul.  s  Cardan.  Opprobrium  non  est  paupertas :  quod 

latro  eripit,  aut  pater  non  Teliquiti  cur  mihi  vitio  daretur,  si  fortuna  divitias  Invidlt  ? 
non  aquila*.,  non,  &c. 
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and  why  should  a  ma/ti  F    'Tis  ^jbrtunte  ielum,  rum  culpcPf 
fc^unes  fault,  not  mine.     Good  Sir^  I  am  a  servant^  (to  use 
^  Senecas  words)  howsoever  your  poor  JHend ;  a  servant^  aiid 
yet  your  chamberfeUaiv^  and^  if  you  consider  better  of  itj  your 
JeUow  servant.     I  am  thy  drudffe  in  the  worlds  eves,  yet,  in 
Gods  sight,  peradventure  thy  oetter,  my  soule  is  more  pre- 
cious, and  I  dearer  unto  him.     Etiami  servi  Diis  cura  suntj  as 
Evangelus  at  large  proves  in  Macrobius ;  the  meanest  servant 
is  most  precious  in  his  sight.     Thou  art  an  Epicure,  I  am  a 
good  Christian :  thou  art  manyparasanges  before  me  in  means, 
Eivour,  wealth,  honour,  Claudius  his  Narcissus,  Neros  Massa, 
Domitians  Parthenius,  a  favourite,  a  golden  slave;  thou  coverest 
thy  floors  with  marble,  thy  roofs  with  gold,  thy  wals  with  statues, 
fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  &c.  what  of  all  this  ?  calcas 
opes,  Sfc.  what^s  all  this  to  true  happiness  ?    I  live  and  breath 
under  that  glorious  heaven,  that  august  Capitol  of  nature, 
enjoy  the  brightness  of  stars,  that  cleer  light  of  sun  and  moon, 
those  infinite  creatures,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  herbs,  all 
that  sea  and  land  afibrds,  far  surpassing  all  that  art  and  opu'- 
kntia  can  give.    I  am  free,  and,  which  ^  Seneca  said  of  Rome, 
cidmen  liberos  teoAtf  sub  marmore  et  auro  postea  servitus  habi- 
tavit ;  thou  hast  Amalthea  comu,  plenty,  pleasure,  the  world  at 
wiU ;  I  am  despicable  and  poor ;  but  a  word  overshot,  a  blow  in 
choler,  a  game  at  tables,  a  loss  at  sea,  a  sudden  fire,  the  princes 
dislike,  a  little  sickness,  he.  may  make  us  equal  in  an  instant : 
howsoever  take  thy  time,  triumph  and  insult  a  while ;  cinis 
cequaty  as  ^  Alphonsus  said ;  death  will  equalize  us  all  at  last. 
I  live  sparinely,  in  the  mean  time,  am  clad  homely,   fare 
hardly ;  is  this  a  reproach  ?  am  I  the  worse  for  it  ?  am  I  con- 
temptible for  it  .^  am  I  to  be  reprehended  ?     A  learned  man 
in  c  Nevisanus,  was  taken  down  for  sitting  amongst  gentlemen ; 
but  he  replyed,  my  nobility  is  about  the  headj  yours  declines 
to  the  taile  ;  and  they  were  silent.    Let  them  mock,  scofi^,  and 
revile ;  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made  thee  so :  he  that 
mocJceth  the  poor,  reproacheth  him  that  made  him  (Prov.  11. 6); 
and  he  that  rejoyceth  at  affliction,  shall  not  be  unpunished. 
For  the  rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the  happier  thou  art ;  dUior 
est,  at  non  melior,  saith  ^  Epictetus ;  he  is  richer,  not  better, 
theii  thou  art,  not  so  free  from  lust,  envy,  hatred,  ambition. 


*■  Tally.  ^  Epist.  74.  Scrvua,  summe  homo ;  servus  sum,  immo  contubernalis ; 
sernis  sum,  at  humilis  amicus ;  immo  conservus,  si  cogitaveris.  ^  Epist.  66.  et  90. 
'  Panonnitan.  rebus  gestis  Alph.  ^  Lib.  4.  num.  218.    Quidam  deprehensus 

Saodsederetloco  nobilium,  mea  nobilitas,  ait»  est  circa  caput,  vestra  dedinat  ad  cau- 
am.    '  Tanto  beatior  es,  quanto  coUectior. 
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Beatuft  iHe^  qui,  pnical  negotiisy 
Patema  nira  boous  exercet  suis. 

Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  »  freed  from  the  tumults  of  the  world, 
he  seeks  no  honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not, 
envies  not,  temporizeth  not,  but  lives  privately,  and  well  con- 
tented in  his  estate ; 

Nee  spes  corde  avidas,  nee  curam  pascit  inanem^ 
Securus  quo  fata  cadant. 

He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdomes 
thrive  better  by  succession  or  election;  whether  monarchies 
should  be  mixt,  temperate  or  absolute ;  the  house  of  Ottomons 
and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him ;  he  enquires  not  after  colonies 
or  new  discoveries ;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constan* 
tines  donation  be  of  force;  what  comets  or  new  stars  signifie, 
whether  the  earth  stand  or  move,  there  be  a  new  world  m  the 
moon,  or  infinite  worlds,  &c.  He  is  not  touched  with  fear  of 
invasions,  factions,  or  emulations ; 

^  Felix  ille  animi,  Divisque  simillimus  ipsis, 
Quem  non  mordaci  resplendens  Gloria  fuco 
Solicitat,  non  fastosi  mala  gaudia  luxus, 
Sed  tacitos  sinit  ire  dies,  et  paupere  cultu 
Exigit  innocuse  tranquilla  silentia  vitse. 

An  happy  soule,  and  like  to  God  himself, 
Whom  not  vain  glory  macerates  or  strife. 
Or  wicked  joyes  of  that  proud  swelling  pelfe, 
^  But  leads  a  still,  poor  and  contented  life. 

d  A  secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknow- 
ledge it.  But  here  is  the  misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice 
of  It ;  he  repines  at  rich  mens  wealth,  brave  hangings,  dainty 
fare:  as  Simonides  objecteth  to  Hieron,  he  hath  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world ;  ^  in  lectis  eburneis  dormit^  vinum 
phialis  bibitf  optimis  ungusntis  delibuitur ;  he  knows  not  the 
affliction  of  Joseph^  stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  cmd 
.  singing  to  the  sound  of  the  viol;  and  it  troubles  nim  that  he 
hath  not  the  like ;  there  is  a  difference,  (he  grumbles)  between 
laploUy  and  phesants,  to  tumble  rth''straw  and  lye  in  a  down 
bed,  betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  palace.   He  hates 

*■  Non  amoribus  inservit,  non  appetit  honores :  et,  qualitercunque  relictus,  satif 
habet,  hominem  se  esse  meminit ;  invidet  nemini,  neminem  despicit,  neminem  mira« 
tur,  sermonibus  malignis  non  attendit  aut  alitur.     Plinius.  ^  Politianus,  in 

Rustico.  *^  Ojges,  regno  Lydiae  inflatus,  scisdtatum  misic  ApoUinem,  an  qui« 

hior^aliura  sefelicior  esset  ?  Aglai'um,  Arcadum  pauperrimum,  ApoUo  pnetulit,  qui 
termino»  agri  sui  nunquam  excesserat,  rure  suo  contentus.  Val.  libb  1.  c.  7* 
'  Hor.  Heec  est  Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione,  gravique.  *  Amosi  6. 
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naiute  (as  »  Pliny  characterizeth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him 
lower  then  a  god^  and  is  angry  rmth  the  god9  that  any  man 
goes  before  him;  and  although  he  hath  received  much,  yet 
(as  b  Seneca  foUowes  it)  lie  thinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no 
more,  and  is  so  Jar  from  giving  tJiajiks  for  his  tribuneship, 
that  he  complains  that  he  is  not  prcetor ;  neither  doth  that 
please  him  except  he  may  be  consul.  Why  is  he  not  a  prince, 
why  not  a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperour  ?  Why  should  one 
man  have  so  much  more  then  his  fellowes,  one  have  all,  an- 
other  nothing  ?  Why  should  one  man  be  a  slave  or  drudge  to 
another  ?  one  surfeit,  another  starve,  one  live  at  ease,  another 
labour  without  any  hope  of  better  fortune  ?  Thus  they  grum- 
ble, mutter,  and  repine,  not  considering  that  inconstancy  of 
humane  affairs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition  with  an- 
other, or  well  weighing  their  own  present  estate.  What  they 
are  now,  thou  mayst  shortly  be ;  and  what  thou  art,  they  shall 
likely  be.  Expect  a  little ;  confer  future  and  times  past  with 
the  present ;  see  the  event,  and  comfort  thyself  with  it.  It  is 
as  well  to  be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  families,  as 
in  private  mens  estates.  Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world ;, 
Rome,  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself  of  two  c  myriades  of 
inhabitants ;  now  that  all  commanding  country  is  possessed  by 
petty  princes ;  ^  of  Rome  small  village  in  respect.  Greece,  of 
old  the  seat  of  civility,  mother  of  sciences  and  humanity,  now 
forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism,  a  den  of  theeves.  Germany 
then,  saith  Tacitus,  was-incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of  magm- 
ficent  cities:  Athens,  Corinth,  Carth^e,  (how  flourishing 
cities !)  now  buried  in  their  own  mines ;  corvorum,  ferarum^ 
aprorwm,  et  bestiarum  lustra,  like  so  many  wildernesses,  a 
receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice,  a  poor  fisher-town ;  Paris, 
London,  small  cottages  in  Caesars  time,  now  most  noble  em- 
poriums. Valois,  Plantagenet,  and  Scaliger,  how ,  fortunate 
families !  how  likely  to  continue !  now  quite  extinguished  and 
rooted  out.  He  stands  aloft  to  day,  full  of  favour,  wealth, 
honour,  and  prosperity,  in  the  top  of  Fortunes  wheele ;  to  mor- 
row in  prison,  worse  then  nothing ;  his  son's  a  begger.  Thou 
art  a  poor  servile  drudge,  j&a?  populi,  a  very  slave ;  thy  son 
may  come  to  be  a  prince,  with  Maximinus,  Agathocles,  &c.  a 
senator,  a  general!  of  an  army ;  thou  standest  b^e  to  him 
now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and  his,  takest  an 
almes  of  him :  stay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heire  peradventure 

*  Praefat  lib.  7*  Odit  naturajn,  quod  infra  Deos  sit ;  irascitur  Diis,  quod  quis  illi 
antecedat  ^  De  ira,  cap.  21.  lib.  3.  £tsi  multum  acceperit,  injuriam  putat 

plura  non  accepisse ;  non  agit  pro  tribunatu  gratias,  sed  queritur  quod  jion  sit  ad 
preturam  perductus ;  neque  haec  grata,  si  desit  consulatus.  ^  Lips,  admir. 

'  Of  some  900000  inhabitants  now. 
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shall  consume  all  with  riot,  be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he 
shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  his  most  honourable  patron, 
he  thy  devout  servant :  his  posterity  shall  run,  ride,  and  do  as 
much  for  thine :  as  it  was  with  ^  Frisgobald  and  Cromwel,  it 
may  be  for  thee.  Citizens  devour  countrey  gentlemen,  and 
settle  in  their  seats :  after  two  or  three  descents,  they  consume 
all  in  riot ;  it  returnes  to  the  city  again. 


^r-v 


-Novus  incola  venit : 


Nam  proprise  telluris  herum  natura  neque  illui 
Nee  me^  nee  quemquam^  statuit.     Nos  expuli|'ille ; 
Ilium  aut  nequities,  aut  vafiri  inscitia  juris. 


A  lawyer  buyes  out  his  poor  client ;  after  a  wlule  his  clients 
postenty  buy  out  him  and  his ;  so  things  go  roind,  ebbe  and 
now. 

Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine^  nuper  Ofelli 
Dictus>  erat  nulli  proprius^  sed  cedit  in  usum 
Nunc  mihi^  nunc  aliis. 

As  he  said  then,  ager  cujus,  qtcot  Iiabes  dominos  ?  so  say  I 
of  land,  houses,  moveables,  and  mony,  mine  to  day,  his  anon, 
whose  to  morrow?  In  fine  (as  ^ Machiavel  observes)  vertue 
and  prosperity  beget  rest;  rest,  idleness ;  idlenessj  riot ;  ript, 
destruction :  from  which  we  come  again  to  good  lawes ;  good 
lawes  engender  vertuotts  actions ;  vertue,  glorie,  and  proS" 
perity ;  and  '*tis  no  dishonour  then  (as  ^  Gucciardine  adds),/&r  a 
Jlourishin^  man,  city,  or  state,  to  come  to  ruine,  nor  infelicitie 
to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  nature.  Ergo  terrena  caicanda, 
sitienda  ceelestia ;  therefore  (I  say)  scorn  this  transitory  state ; 
look  up  to  heaven ;  think  not  what  others  are,  but  what  thou 
art:  ^qua  parte  locatus  es  in  re :  and  what  tnou  shalt  be, 
what  thou  mayst  be.  Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself  did,  when 
he  lived  here  on  earth.;  imitate  him  as  much  as  in  thee  lies. 
How  many  great  Caesars,  mighty  monarches,  tetrarches,  dy- 
nastes,  princes,  lived  in  his  dayes !  in  what  plentie,  what  deli- 
cacie,  how  bravely  attended,  wh^t  a  deal  of  gold  and  silver, 
what  treasure,  how  many  sumptuous  palaces  had  they  !  what 
provinces  and  cities,  ample  territories,  fields,  rivers,  fountains, 
parkes,  forrests,  lawties,  woods,  celles,  &c. !  Yet  Christ  had 
none  of  all  this ;  he  would  have  none  of  this ;  he  voluntarily 
rejected  all  this ;  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  could  not  erre  in 
his  choice ;  he  contemned  all  this ;  he  chose  that  which  was 
safer,  better,  and  more  certaine,  and  lesse  to  be  repented,  a  mean 

*  Re^e  the  story  at  large  in  John  Fox  his  Acts  and  Monuments.  ^  Hor. 

Sat.  2.  ser.  lib.  2.  ^  b  Florent.  hist  Virtiis  quietem  parit,  quies  otium,  otium  pono 
luxum  general,  luxus  interitum,  a  quo  iterum  ad  saluberrimas,  &c.  <*  Guicciardin. 
Nulla  infeliciias  subjectum  esse  legi  nature,  &c.  *  Persius. 
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estate,  even  povertie  it  self;  and  why  dost  thou  then  doubt  to 
follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostles,  to  imitate  all  good 
men  ?  So  doe  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt  not 
erre  eternally,  as  too  many  worldlings  doe,  that  runne  on  in 
their  own  dissolute  courses,  to  their  confusion  and  mine :  thou 
shalt  not  doe  amisse.  Whatsoever  thy  fortune  is,  be  contented 
with  it ;  trust  in  him ;  relie  on  him ;  refer  thyselfe  wholly  to 
him.  For  know  this,  in  conclusion :  non  est  volentis  nee  cur- 
rentis^  sed  miserentis  Dei  ;  'tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God  will. 
Tlie  Lord  mdketh  poor  and  maJceth  rich,  bringeth  low^  and  ex- 
alteth  (1  Sam.  %  ver.  7,  8)  :  he  lifteth  the  poor  Jrom  the  dust, 
and  raiseth  the  heggerjrom  the  dunghill^  to  set  them  amongst 
princes^  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glory ,-  'tis  all  as  he 
pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom ;  he  that  appoints  the 
end  (though  to  us  unknown),  appoints  the  meanes  likewise 
subordinate  to  the  end. 

Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most 
mortal!  men ;  they  have  no  such  forecast  to  see  what  may  be, 
what  shall  likely  be,  but  what  is,  though  not  wherefore,  or 
from  whom  :  hoc  amgit;  their  present  misfortunes  grinde  their 
soules,  and  an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other  mens 
prosperities: 

Vicinumque  pecus  grandius  uber  habet : 

how  rich,  how  fortunate,  how  happy  is  he  !  But  in  the  mean 
time  he  doth  not  consider  the  others  miseries,  his  infirmities 
of  body  and  minde,  that  accompany  his  estate,  but  still  reflects 
upon  his  own  false  conceived  woes  and  wants ;  whereas,  if  the 
matter  were  duely  examined,  «  he  is  in  no  distresse  at  all,  he 
hath  no  cause  to  complain. 

*  toUe  querelas ; 

Pauper  enim  non  est,  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus : 

he  is  not  poore  ;  he  is  not  in  need.  ^  Nature  is  content  with 
bread  and  water ;  a/nd  he  that  can  rest  satisjled  with  that,  muy 
contend  zvith  Jupiter  himMjfJiyr  happinesse.  In  that  golden  age, 

*'  Somnos  dedit  umbra  salubres, 
Potum  quoque  lubricus  amnis ; 

the  trees  gave  wholesome  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear 
rivers  drink.  The  Israelites  drank  water  in  the  wildemesse ; 
Sampson,  David,  Saul,  Abrahams  servant  when  he  went  for 
Isaacs  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  how  many  besides 
might  I  reckon  up,  ^Egypt,  Palaestina,  whole  countries  in 
the  *  Indies,  that  drink  pure  water  all  their  lives.     ^  The  Per- 

*Omnes  divites,  qui  eodo  et  terra  frui  possum.  ^  Hor.  lib.  1.  epist  12. 

*  Seneca,  epist.  16.  Panem  et  aquam  natura  desiderat ;  et  haw  qui  habet,  ipso  cum 
Jove  de  fdicitate  contendat.  Cibus  simplex  famem  sedat,  vestis  tenuis  frigns  arcet. 
Soiec.  epist  8.  ^  Bcethius.  ®  MaSaeus  et  aliL  ^  Brissonius. 
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sian  kings  themselves  drank  -no  other  drink  then  the  water 
of  Choaspis,  that  runs  by  Susa,  which  was  carried  in  bottles 
after  them,  whithersoever  they  went.  Jacob  desired  no  more 
of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  ana  clothes  to  put  on  in  his  joiiniey 
(Gen.  28.  20). 

'• — Eene  est/ciri  Deus  obtulit 

Parc%  quod  satis  est^  manu : 

bread  is  enough  ^  fo  strengthen  the  heart.  And  if  you  study 
philosophy  aright,  saith  ^  Madaru-ensis,  whatsoever  is  beyond 
this  moderation,  is  not  usefully  but  troublesome.  ^  ^gellius 
(out  of  Euripides)  accounts  bread  and  water  enough  to  satisfie 
nature,  of  which  there  is  no  sv/rfeit :  the  rest  is  not  a  feast^ 
but  ryot,  ^  S^  Hierome  esteemes  him  rich,  that  hath  bread 
to  eat,  and  a  potent  man  that  is  not  compelled  to  be  a  slave : 
hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so  that  it  have  to  eat  ,•  and  thirst  doth 
not  prefer  a  cup  of  gold.  It  was  no  Epicurean  speech  of  an 
Epicure — He  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a  little,  vn\l  never  have 
enough ;  and  very  good  counsell  of  him  in  the  *=  poet,  O  my 
sonnCy  mediocritie  of  meanes  agrees  best  with  men ;  too  much 
is  pernicious, 

Divitiffi  grandes  homini  sunt  vivere  parce, 
^quo  animo : 

and  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  ha§t  abundance ;  nihil  est, 
nihil  deest ;  thou  hast  little,  thou  wantest  nothing.  'Tis  all 
one  to  be  hanged  in  a  chain  of  gold,  or  in  a  rope ;  to  be  filled 
with  dainties  or  courser  meat. 

'Si  ventri  bene^  si  lateri^  pedibusque  tuis,  nil 
Divitise  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 

If  belly^  sides^  and  feet,  be  well  at  ease, 
A  princes  treasure  c^  thee  no  more  please. 

Socrates  in  a  fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such 
a  multitude  of  people  convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed 
forthwith,  O  ye  ffods !  what  a  sight  of  things  doe  7iot  I  want  ! 
'Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keepes  thee  in  health  of  body  and 
minde ;  and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest,  as  a  fer- 
all  plague,  is  thy  physician  k  and  chiefest  friend,  which  makes 
thee  a  good  man,  an  healthfull,  a  sound,  a  vertuous,  an  honest, 
and  happy  man.  For,  when  Vertue  came  from  heaven  (as  the 
poet  faines)  rich  men  kicked  her  up,  wicked  men  abhorred  her, 

*■  PsaL  84.  ^  Si  recte  philosophemini,  quidquid  aptam  moderationem 

supergreditur,  oneri  potius  quam  usui  est.  «  Lib.  7»  16.  Cereris  munus 

et  aquae  poculum  mortales  qusrunt  habere,  quorum  saties  nunquam  est ;  luxus  autetn 
sunt  csterft,  non  epulte.  ^  Satis  est  dives,  qui  pane  non  indiget ;   nimium 

"potens,  qui  servire  non  cogitur.    Ambitiosa  non  est  faines,  &c  *  Euripides, 

Afenalip.  O  fili,  mediocres  divitiae  hominibns  conveniunt,  ninnia  vero  moles  perniciosa. 
'  Hor.  ?  O  noctes  coensque  Dei^m. 
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courtiers  scc^d  at  her,  citizens  hated  her,  *and  that  she  was 
thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to  her  sister 
Poverty,,  where  she  had  found  good  entertainment.  Poverty 
and  "yertue  dwell  together. 

■        *  O  vitae  tuta  facultas 

Pauperis^' angustique  lares !  o  mimera  nondum 
Intellecta  Deum !  ' 

How  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content  I  Godlinesse  is 
great  gained  if  a  man  cd/n  be  content  with  thai  which  he  hath 
(1  Tim.  6.  6)  :  and  ail  true  happinesse  is  in  a  mean  estate.  I 
have  little  wealth,  as  he  said,  ^  sed  qtcas  animus  magnasfacU^ 
a  kingdom  in  conceit : 

^  nil  amplius  opto, 

Maia  nate>  nisi  ut  propria  hsec  mihi  munera  faxis ; 

I  have  enough  and  desire  no  more. 

'  Di  bene  fecerunt^  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
Fccerunt  animi  : 

'tis  very  well,  and  to  my  content.  '  Vestem  etjbrtiinam  con^ 
cinna>m  poti/us  guam  laa^amprobo :  let  my  fortune  and  my  gar- 
ments be  both  alike,  fit  for  me.  And,  which  «  Sebastian 
Foscarinus,  sometime  duke  of  Venice,  caused  to  be  engraven 
on  his  tomb  in  S'^  Markes  church,  Hear^  O  ye  Venetians^  a/nd 
I  wUl  teU  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world :  to  contemne 
it—^l  wiD  engrave  it  in  my  heart ;  it  shall  be  my  whole  studie 
to  contemne  it.  Let  them  take  wealth  (Stercora  stereos  amet^) 
so  that  I  may  have  security ;  bene  qui  la^tuit,  bene  vixit ; 
though  I  live  obscure,  ^yet  I  live  clean  and  honest ;  and  when 
as  the  lofty  oke  is  blown  down,  the  silly  reed  may  stand.  Let 
them  take  glory,  for  that^s  their  misery ;  let  them  take  honour, 
so  that  I  may  have  hearts  ease.  Due  me^  O  Jupiter,  et  tu 
fatwm^  4rc,  Lead  me,  O  God,  whither  thou  wilt ;  I  am  read^ 
to  follow;  command,  I  will  obey.  I  do  not  envie  at  their 
wealth,  titles,  offices ; 

Stet,  quicunque  volet  potens 
Aulffi  culmine  lubrico : 
Me  dulcis  saturet  quies : 

let  me  live  quiet  and  at  ease.     ^  Erimu^Jbrtasse^  (as  he  com- 

*  Fer  mille  fraades,  doctosque  dolos  ejidtur ;  apud  sociam  paupertatem  ejugque 
cnltores  divertens,  in  eoium  sinu  et  tatda  deliciatur.  ^  Lucan.  ^  Lip. 

miscdl.  ep.  40.  ^  Hor.  Sat  6.  lib.  2.  ^  Hon  Sat  4.  ^  Apuleius.  t  Chytreus, 
in  EuropsB  delidis.  Accipite,  cives  Veneti,  quod  est  optimum  in  rebus  humanis,  res 
hnmanas  oontemnere.  ^  Vah  !  vivere  etiam  nunc  lubet,  as  Demea  said, 

Adelph.  Act.  4.-r-Quam  multis  non  egeo !  quanf  multa  non  desidero  !  \it  Socrates  in 
pompa,  ille  in  nund^is.  ^  Epictetus,  77*  cap.  Quo  sum  destinatns,  et  sequar 

alacriter.  ^  Puieahus,  ep^  62, 

d2 
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forted  himself)  quando  iUe  rum  erunt :  when  they  are  dead  and 
gone,  and  all  their  pomp  vanished,  our  memory  may  flourish  : 


-*  dant  perennes 


Stemmata  non  peritura  Muse. 

Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  possesse  so  many 
goodly  castles :  ^tis  well  for  me  ^that  I  have  a  poor  house,  and 
a  little  wood,  and  a  well  by  it,  &c. 

His  me  consolor^  victm*um  suavius^  ac  si 

Quaestor  avus>  pater  atque  meus^  patruusque  fiiissent. 

I  live  (I  thank  God)  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in 
this  my  mean  estate,  as  if  my  father  and  uncleliad  been  lord 
treasurer,  or  my  lord  maior.  He  feeds  of  many  dishes,  I  of 
one :  ^  qui  Christum  curat j  non  multum  curat  quant  depretiosis 
ciiis  stercus  conficiat :  what  care  I  of  what  stuffe  my  excre- 
ments be  made  ?  ^He  (hat  lives  according  to  nature^  cannot  be 
poor  i  and  he  thai  exceeds^  cam,  never  have  enough :  totus  non 
sufficit  orhis ;  the  whole  world  cannot  give  him  content,  yi 
small  thing  tfuit  the  righteous  hath^  is  better  then  the  riches  of 
the  ungodly  (Psal.  37.  19) ;  and.better  is  a  poor  morsell  with 
quietnessCf  then  abundance  with  strife  (Prov.  17.  7). 

Be  content  then ;  enjoy  thyself,  and,  as  *^  Chrysostome  ad- 
viseth,  be  not  angry  Jfhr  what  thou  hast  not,  but  give  God 
hearty  thanks  Jbr  what  thou  hast  received. 

f  Si  dat  oluscula 
Mensa  minuscula 

Pace  referta^ 
Ne  pete  grandia, 
Lautaque  prandia> 

Lite  repleta. 

But  what  wantest  thou  ?  (to  expostulate  the  matter)  or  what  hast 
thou  not  better  then  a  rich  man  ?  ?  Health,  competent  wealth, 
children,  securitie,  sleep,  friends,  libertie,  diet,  appareU,  and 
what  Wit  ?  or  at  least  maist  have  (the  means  being  so  obvious, 
easie,  and  well  known)  ;  for,  as  he  inculcated  to  himself, 


■Marullus.  ^  Hoc  erat  id  yods,  moduf  agri  non  ita  parvus,  Hortus 

ubi,  et  tecto  vidnus  jugis  aquae  fons,  Etpaullum  sylvse,  &c.  ^or.  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.  Ser. 
'  Hieronym.  <^  Seneca,  eonsD.  ad  Albinum,  c.  11.  Qui  continet  se  intra 

naturae  lunites,  panpertatem  non  sentit ;  qui  excedit,  eum  in  opibus  paupertas  sequi- 
tur.  'Horn.  12.  Pro  his  quse  accepisti, gratias  age ;  noli  indignari  pro  his  quae 

non  accepistL  'Nat  Chytreus,  deUciis  Europ.  Gustonii  in  aedibus  Hubianis  in 

coenaculo  e  r^one  mensae.  i  Quid  non  habet  melius  pauper  quam  caves  ? 

vitaniy  valetudinem,  cibum,  somnum,  libertatem,  &c*     Card. 
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•  Vitam  quiB  fadunt  beatiorem^ 
Jucundissime  Martialis>  hsec  sunt ; 
Res^  non  parta  labore^  sed  rellcta^ 
Lis  nunquam^  &c 


V 

4- 


I  say  again,  thou  hast,  or  at  least  maist  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thy 
self,  and  that  which  I  am  sure  he  wants,  a  merry  heart. .  Pass^ 
ing  by  a  village  in  the  territorie  ofMiUanj  ^  saith  S*  Austin, 
/  saw  a  poor  begger  that  had  got^  belike^  his  heUy/vU  of  meatj 
jesting  and  merry,  I  sighed^  amd  said  to  some  of  my  friends 
that  were  then  with  m^,  what  a  deed  qftrovble^  madness ,  pain, 
and  griefs  do  we  stbstavn  and  exaggerate  unto  our  selves^  to  get 
that  secure  hofpiness  which  this  poor  hegger  hath  preventeaus 
of  J  and  which  we  peradventure  shall  never  Jiave  f  tor  that  iphich 
he  hath  now  attained  with  the  begging  of  some  small  pieces  of 
silver^  a  temporall  happinesses  ana  present  hearts  ease^  I  cannot 
compass  with  aM  my  carefuU  windings^  and  running  in  and  out 
^  And  surely  the  begger  wa^  very  merry  ;  but  I  was  heavy :  he 
was  secure^  but  I  was  timorous.  And  if  any  man  should  asJc  me 
now^  whether  I  had  rat/ier  be  merry ^  or  stiU  so  solicitous  and 
sad,  I  should  say,  merry.  If  he  should  ask  me  again,  whether  I 
Iwd  rather  be  as  I  ami,  or  aa  this  begger  was,  I  should  surely 
choose  to  be  a^  I  am,  tortured  stiU  wim  cares  and  fears ;-  btU 
out  of  peevishness,  and  not  out  of  truth.  That  which  S^  Austin 
said  of  himself  here  in  this  place,  I  must  say  to  thee :  thou  dis- 
contented wretch,  thou  covetous  niggard,  thou  churl,  thou  am- 
bitious and  swelling  toad,  ^tis  not  want,  but  peevishness,  which 
is  the  cause  of  thy  woes  :  settle  thine  affection :  thou  hast  enough. 

^  Denique  sit  finis  quserendi^  quoque  habeas  plus^ 
Pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finire  laborem 
Incipias ;  parto^  quod  avebas^  utere. 

Make  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  field, 
that  house,  for  this  and  that  child ;  thou  hast  enough  for  thy 
self  and  them  ; 

*  Quod  petis^  hie  est. 


Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  eequus : 

'Tis  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest. 
But 

*  MartiaL  L  10.  epig.  47.  Read  it  out  thyself  in  tke  author.  ^  Confess,  lib.  6 

Transiens  per  yicum  quemdam  Mediolanensem,  animadverti  pauperem  quemdam 
mendicum,  jam  credo  saturum,  jocantem  atque  ridentera,  et  ingemui,  et  locutus  sum 
cum  amids  qui  mecum  erant,  &c.  ^  Et  certe  iUe  laetabntur,  ego  anxius ;  s^ 

curus  ille,  ego  trepidus.  £t  si  percontaretur  me  quispiam,  an  exsultare  maUem,  an 
metuere,  responderem,  exsultare :  et  si  rursus  interrogaTet,.an  e^  talis  essem,  an 
qualis  nunc  sum,  me  ipsum  curis  confectum  eligemn ;  sed  perversitate,  non  veritatc. 
*Hor.  «Hor.  ep.  lib.  1. 
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O !  si  angulus  ille 


Proximus  accedat^  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum ! 

O  !  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there, 
that  pasture ! 

O !  si  venam  argenti  fors  qua  mihi  monstret 


0  !  that  I  could  but  finde  a  pot  of  mony  now,  to  purchase,  &c. 
to  build  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my  daughter,  place  my 
son,  &c.  ^Ol  if  I  might  but  live  a  while  longer j  to  see  au 
things  settled,  some  two  or  three  year ;  I  would  pay  my  debts, 
make  all  my  reckonings  even ;  but  they  are  come  and  past,  and 
thou  hast  more  business  then  before.  O  madness!  to  think 
to  settle  thoit  in  thine  old  age,  when  thou  hast  more,  which  in 
thy  youth  thou  canst  not  norv  compose,  having  but  a  little, 
^  Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africk,  and  then  Asia,  et  turn 
suaviter  agere,  and  then  hve  merrily,  and  take  his  ease ;  but, 
when  Cineas  the  orator  told  him  he  might  do  that  already,  id 

Jam  posse  fieri,  rested  satisfied,  condemning  his  own  folly.  Si 
parva  licet  componere  magnis,  thou  maist  do  the  like,  and 
therefore  be  composed  in  thy  fortune.  Thou  hast  enough ;  he 
that  is  wet  in  a  bath,  can  be  no  more  wet,  if  he  be  flung  into 
Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean  it  self;  and  if  thou  hadst  all  the 
world,  or  a  solid  masse  of  gold  as  big  as  the  world,  thou  canst 
not  have  more  then  enough  ;  enjoye  thyself  at  length,  and  that 
which  thou  hast ;  the  minde  is  aU ;  be  content ;  thou  art  not 
poor,  but  rich,  and  so  much  the  richer,  as  ^  Censorinus  well 
writ  to  Cerillius,  qiuznto pauciora  opta^s,  non  quo  plura  possides, 
in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I  say  then,  non  adjice 
opes,  sed  minue  cupiditates  Qth  ^  Epicurus  advice) ;  adde  no 
more  wealth,  but  diminish  thy  desires ;  and,  as  ^  Chrysostome 
well  seconds  him,  si  vis  ditari,  contemne  divitia^s,  thaf  s  true 
plenty,  not  to  have,  but  not  to  want  riches;  non  habere, 
sed  non  indigere,  vera  abundantia ;  His  more  glory  to  con- 
temne, then  to  possesse ;  et  nihil  egere,  est  Deoru/rn.  How 
many  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  lame,  blinde,  miserable  persons  cdUld 

1  reckon  up,  that  are  poor,  and  withall  distressed,  in  impri- 
sonment, banishment,  gally-slaves,  condemned  to  the  mines, 
quarries,  to  gives,  in  dungeons,  perpetuall  thraldome,  then  all 


*  O !  si  nunc  morerer,  inquit,  quanta  et  qualia  mihi  imperfecta  manerent :  sed  si 
mendbus  decern  vel  octo  supervixero,  omnia  redigam  ad  libellam ;  ab  omni  deh\fo 
creditoque  me  explicabo.  Praetereunt  interim  menses  decem  et  octo,  et  cum  illis  anni, 
et  adhuc  restant  plura  quam  prius.  Quid  igitur  speras,  o  insane,  finem,  quern  rebus 
tuis  non  inveneras  in  juventa,  in  seivectd  impositurum  ?  O  dementiam !  quum  ob 
curas  et  negotia  tuo  judicio  sis  infelix,  quid  putas  futuium,  quum  pluia  supererint  ? 
Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  40.  de  rer.  yar.  ^  Plutarch.  *  Lib.  de  natali.  cap.  1. 

*  Apud  Stobaeum,  ser.  17-  •  Horn.  12.  in  2  Cor.  6.  ,  » 
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which  thou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou  art 
able  to  give  an  almes,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  petty  prince :  '  be 
contented  then,  I  say ;  repine  and  mutter  no  more ;  Jbr  thou 
art  not  poor  in  deed,  but  in  opinion. 

Yea,  but  this  is  very  good  counsel!,  and  rightly  applied  to 
such  as  have  it,  and  will  not  use  it,  that  have  a  competency, 
that  are  able  to  work  and  get  their  living  fcy  the  sweat  of  their 
browes,  by  their  trade,  that  have  something  yet :  he  that  hath 
birds,  may  catch  birds ;  but  what  shall  we  do  that  are  slaves  by 
nature,  impotent,  and  unable  to  help  ourselves,  meer  beggers, 
that  languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no  means  at  all,  no 
hope  of  means,  no  trust  of  delivery,  or  of  better  successe  ?  as 
those  old  Britans  complained  to  their  lords  and  masters  the 
Romans,  oppressed  by  the  Picts,  mare  ad  barbaros,  barbari  ad 
manre  ,•  the  Darbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drove 
them  back  to  the  barbarians :  our  present  misery  compels  us 
to  cry  out  and  howl,  to  make  our  moan  to  rich  men  ;  they  turn 
us  back  with  a  sconiful  answer  to  our  misfortune  a^ain,  and 
will  take  no  pity  of  us ;  they  commonly^  overlooke  their  poor 
friends  in  adversity  ;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they  volun- 
tarily forget  and  will  take  no  notice  of  them ;  they  will  not, 
they  cannot  help  us.  Insteed  of  comfort,  they  threaten  us, 
miscall,  scofPe  at  us,  to  aggravate  our  misery,  give  us  bad  lan- 
guage ;  or,  if  they  do  give  good  words,  whaf  s  that  to  relieve 
us?  According  to  that  of  Thales,yadfe  est  alios  mxmere ;  who 
cannot  give  good  counsell  ?  'tis  cheap ;  it  costs  them  nothing. 
It  is  an  easie  matter,  when  ones  belly  is  full,  to  declame 
against  feasting : 

Qui  satur  est,  pleno  laudat  jejonia  ventre. 

Doth  the  wilde  asse  braye  when  he  hath  grasse,  or  loweth  the 
oxe  when  he  hathjbdder  ?  (Job,  6,  5).  ^  Neque  enimpopvlo 
Romano  quidauam  potest  esse  IcetiiLS :  no  man  living  so  jocond, 
so  merry  as  the  people  of  Rome  when  they  had  plenty ;  but 
when  they  came  to  want,  to  be  hunger-starved,  neither  shamey 
nor  lawes,  nor  armes,  nor  magistrates,  could  keep  them  in  obe- 
dience. ^  Seneca  pleadeth  hard  for  poverty  ;  and  so  did  those 
lazie  philosophers :  but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  rich ;  they  had 
wherewithal!  to  maintain  themselves ;  but  doth  any  poor  man 
extoll  it  ?  There  are  those  (saith  ^  Bernard)  that  ajwrove  of  a 
mean  estate,  but  on  that  condition  they  never  want  themselves ; 
and  some  again  are  meek  so  long  a>s  they  may  say  or  do  what 

•  Non  in  paupertate,  sed  in  paupere  (Seneca) :  non  re,  sed  opinione,  laboras. 
*»  Vopsicus,  in  AureHano.  Sed  si  populus  famelicus  inedia  laboret,  nee  arraa,  leges, 
pudor,  magi8tratus,~coercere  valent.  •  One  of  the  richest  men  in  Rome. 

^  Senn.  Quidam  sunt,  qui  pauperes  esse  volunt,  ita  ut  nihil  iffis  deat ;  sic  oommen- 
dant,  ut  nullam  patiantur  inopiam ;  sunt  et  alu  mites,  quamdiu  dicitur  et  agitut  lid 
eorum  arbitrium,  &c 
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they  list ;  hut^  if  occasion  be  offered^  how  far  are  they  from  all 
patience  ?  I  would  to  God  (as  he  said)  '^  no  man  should  com- 
mend povertie^  but  he  that  is  poor^  or  he  that  so  much  admires 
it,  would  relieve,  help,  or  ease  others, 

**  Nunc,  si  no8  audis,  atque  es  divinus,  Apollo, 
Die  mihi,  qui  nummos  iion  habet,  unde  petat : 

Now  if  thou  hear'st  us,  and  art  a  good  man. 
Tell  him  that  wants,  to  get  means,  if  you  can. 

But  no  man  hears  us :  we  are  most  miserably  dejected,  the 
skumme  of  the  world. 

^  Vix  habet  in  nobis  jam  nova  plaga  locum. 

We  can  get  no  relief,  no  comfort,  no  succour : 

••  Et  nihil  inveni  quod  mihi  ferret  opem. 

We  have  tried  all  means,  yet  finde  no  remedy  :  no  man  living 
can  express  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  our  souls,  but  we  that 
endure  it ;  we  are  distressed,  forsaken,  in  torture  of  body  and 
mind,  in  another  hell :  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  When  ^  Crassus, 
the  Roman  consul,  warred  against  the  Parthians,  after  an  un- 
lucky battell  fought,  he  fled  away  in  the  night,  and  left  four 
thousand  men  sore  sick  and  wounded  in  his  tents,  to  the  furie 
of  the  enemie ;  which  when  the  poor  men  perceived,  clamoribus 
et  vluiatibus  omnia  campltrunt^  they  made  lamentable  moan, 
and  roared  down  right,  as  lowd  as  Homers  Mars  when  he  was 
hurt,  which  the  noise  of  10000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all 
for  fear  of  present  death.  But  our  estate  is  farre  more  tragicall 
and  miserable,  much  more  to  be  deplored ;  and  far  greater 
cause  have  we  to  lament :  the  devil  and  the  world  persecute 
us ;  all  good  fortune  hath  forsaken  us ;  we  are  left  to  the  rage 
of  beggery,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  nastiness,  sickness,  irksom- 
ness,  to  continuall  torment,  labour  and  pain,  to  derision  and 
contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  far  worse  then  any  death : 
death  alone  we  desire,  death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  have  it ;  and 
what  shall  we  do .? 

Quod  male  fers,  assuesce,  feres  bene 

accustome  thyself  to  it,  and  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last.  Yea 
but  I  may  not,  I  cannot : 

In  me  consumpsit  vires  fortuna  nocendo ; 

I  am  in  the  extremitie  of  humane  adversitie :  and,  as  a  shadow 
leaves  the  bodie  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I  am  now  left  and  lost, 
and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  ^ 

Qui  jacet  in  terra,  non  habet  unde  cadat : 

•  Nemo  paupertatem  commendaret,  nisi  pauper.     ^  Petronius,  Catalec.      '  Ovid. 
«•  Ovid.  «  Plutarch,  vit  Crassi. 
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comfort  thy  self  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  worst :  and,  be^ 
fore  it  be  K>ng,  it  will  either  overcome  thee,  or  thou  it.  If  it 
be  violent,  it  cannot  endure ;  ant  solvetur,  aut  solvet  Let  the 
devil  himself,  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon  thee 
at  once, 

Ne  tu  cede  malis^  sed  contra  audentior  ito: 

be  of  good  courage ;  misery  is  vertues  whetstone. 

8erpens>  sitis^  ardor^  arenae^ 


Dulcia  virtnti^ 

as  Cato  told  his  souldiers  marching  in  the  desarts  of  Libya; 
thirst,  heat,  sands,  serpents,  were  pleasant  to  a  valiant  man ; 
honourable  enterprises  are  accompanied  with  dangers  and  dam- 
mages,  as  experience  evinceth  :  they  will  make  the  rest  of  thy 
life  relish  the  better.  But  put  case  they  continue  ;  thou  art  not 
so  poor  as  thou  wast  bom ;  and,  as  some  hold,  much  better  to 
be  pittied  then  envied.     But  be  it  so  thou  hast  lost  all,  poor 
thou  art,  dejected,  in  pain  of  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  ene- 
mies insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad  as  Job ;  yet  tell  me  (saith 
Chrysostome)  was  Job  or  the  devil  the  greater  conmierour? 
surely  Jcb.     The  ^  devil  had  his  goods:  he  sate  on  the  muck" 
hit,  and  Jcept  his  good  name ;  he  lost  his  children,  healthy 
friends  ;  hut  he  Jcept  his  innocency :  he  lost  his  motiy ;  hut  lie 
kept  his  confidence  in  God^  which  was  better  then  a/ny  treof 
sure.     Do  thou  then  as  Job  did,  triumph  a^  Job  did,  ^  and  be 
not  molested  as  every  fool  is.     Sed  qua  ratione  potero  ?    How 
shall  this  be  done  ?    Chrysostome  answers,  facile,  si  caelum 
cogitaveris,  with  great  facility,  if  thou  shalt  but  meditate  on 
heaven.     ^  Hanna  wept  sore,  and,  troubled  in  mind,  could  not 
eat :  but,  why  weepest  tfiou,  said  Elkanah  her  husband,  and 
why  eatest  thou  not  f  why  is  thine  heart  troubled  ?  am  not 
I  better  to  thee  then  ten  sons  ?  and  she  was  quiet.      Thou 
art  here  vexed  ^  in  this  world ;  but  say  to  thy  self.  Why  art 
thou  troubled,  O  my  souk  ?    Is  not  God  better  to  thee  then  all 
temporalities,  and  momentary  pleasures  of  the  world  ?  be  then 
pacified.     And  though  thou  oeest  now  peradventure  in  ex- 
treme want,  ^  it  may  be  it  is  for  thy  furtner  good,  to  try  thy 
patience  as  it  did  Jobs,  and  exercise  thee  in  this  life :  trust  in 
God,  and  rely  upon  him,  and  thou  shalt  be  ^  crowned  in  the 

*  Lucan.  Hb.  9.         ^  An  quum  super  fimo  sedit  Job,  an  cum  omnia  abstulit  dia- 
bolus,  &c.  pecuniis  pmatus  fiduciam  Deo  habuit,  omni  thesauro  pretiosiorem.    ^  Hiec 
viventes  sponte  philosophemini,  nee  insipientum  affectibus  agitemur.     d  i  Sam.  I  •  8. 
'James,  1.  2.  My  brethren,  count  it  an  exceeding  joy,  when  you  fall  into  diyers 
temptations.  '  Afilictio  dat  intellectum.      Quos  Deuii  diligtt,  castigat*      Deus 

optimum  ^uemque  aut  mala  valetudine  aut  luctu  affidt   Seneca.  >  Quam 

lordet  mihi  terra,  quum  codum  intueor ! 
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end.  What's  this  life  to  eternity  ?  The  world  hath  forsaken 
thee ;  thy  friends  and  fortunes  all  are  gone :  yet  know  this,  that 
the  very  hairs  of  thine  head  are  numbered,  that  God  is  a 
spectator  of  all  thy  miseries ;  he  sees  thy  wrongs,  woes,  and 
wants ;  ^  His  his' good  wUl  and  pleasure  U  should  be  so ;  and  he 
Jcnows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  then  thou  thyself.  His  pro- 
vidence is  over  all,  at  all  times ;  he  hath  set  a  guard  of  angels 
over  M5,  and  keeps  us  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  (Ps.  17.  8).  Some 
he  doth  exalt,  prefer,  blesse  with  worldly  riches,  honours,  offices 
and  preferments,  as  so  many  glistering  stars  he  makes  to  shine 
above  the  rest :  some  he  doth  miraculously  protect  from  theeves, 
incursions,  sword,  fire,  and  all  violent  mischances:  and,  as 
the  ^  poet  fains  of  that  Lycian  Pandarus,  Lycaons  son,  when 
he  snot  at  Menelaiis  the  Graecian  with  a  strong  arm  and 
deadly  arrow,  Pallas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps  flies  from  her 
childs  face  asleep,  turned  by  the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on 
the  buckle  of  his  girdle;  so  some  he  solicitously  defends, 
others  he  exposeth  to  danger,  poverty,  sickness,  want,  misery, 
he  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems  best,  in  his  deep, 
unsearchable  and  secret  judgment,  and  all  for  our  good.  The 
tyrant  took  the  city ;  (saith  *"  Chrysostome)  God  did  not  hinder 
it ;  led  them  away  captives^  so  God  Twuld  have  it  s  he  bound 
them,  God  yielded  to  it  ifiung  tliem  into  thejuma^e,  God  per- 
mitted it :  heat  the  oven  hotter,  it  was  granted :  and  when  the 
tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  shewed  his  power,  and  the  chU- 
arens  patience :  he  freed  them  :  so  can  he  thee,  and  can  help 
<*in  an  instant,  when  it  seems  to  him  good.  ^  Rejoice  not 
against  me,  O  my  enemy  ;Jbr  thoufrh  I  Jail,  I  shall  rise :  when 
I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  lighten  me.  Remember  all 
those  martyrs,  what  they  have  endured,  the  utmost  that  humane 
rage  and  fury  could  invent,  with  what  ^  patience  they  have 
born,  with  what  willingness  embraced  if.  Though  he  kill  me, 
saith  Job,  /  will  trust  in  him.  Justus  «  inexpugndbilis,  as 
Chrysostome  holds,  a  just  man  is  impregnable,  and  not  to  be 
overcome.  The  gout  may  hurt  his  nands,  lameness  his  feet, 
convulsions  may  torture  his  joynts,  but  notrectam  mentem  :  his 
soide  is  free. 


»  Senec.  de  providenti&,  cap.  2'     Dus  ita  visum ;  Dii  melius  ndrunt  quid  sit  in 
commodum  meum.  ^  Hom.  Iliad.  4.  *^  Horn.  9.  Voluit  urbem  tyrannus 

everteie,  &c  Deus  non  prohibuit ;  voluit  captivos  ducere,  non  impedivit ;  voluit 
ligare,  concessit,  &c.  ^  PsaL  113.  De  terr&  inopem,  de  steicore  erigit 

pauperem.  *  Micah,  8.  7.  ^  Preme,  preme ;  ego,  cum  Pindaro, 

a^aTTTicrTOf  fi/x/,  &>;  (piXXo;  inrtp  iCKfia*  immersabilis  sum,  sicut  suber  super  maris  sep- 
tum* Lipsius.  s  Hie  ure,  htc  seca,  ut  in  aetemam  parcas.  Austin.  Diis  fruitur 
iratis :  superat  et  crescit  mails.  Mucium  ignis,  Fabridum  paupeitas,  Regulum  tor- 
menta,  Socratem  venenum  superare  non  potuit. 
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** ' neiiipe  pecus,  rem, 

Lectos^  argentum  tollas  licet ;  in  manicis  et 
Compedibu^  ssevo  teneas  custode 

*>  Take  away  his  rtvony ;  his  treasure  is  in  heaven :  banish  him 
his  country ;  fte  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem : 
cast  him  into  bands ;  his  conscience  is  jree :  kiu  his  body,  it 
shaU  rise  agavn :  he  fights  with  a  shadow  that  contends  with  an 
upright  man :  he  wul  not  be  moved. 


si  fractus  iUabitur  orbis. 


Impavidum  ferient  niinae : 

though  heaven  it  self  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  be 
ofPended.  He  is  impenetrable,  as  an  anvile  hard,  as  constant 
as  Job. 

c  Ipse  Jieus,  simul  atque  volet,  me  sol  vet,  opinor. 

Be  thou  such  a  one ;  let  thy  misery  be  what  it  will,  what  it  can, 
with  patience  endure  it ;  thou  mayst  be  restored,  as  he  was. 
Terris  proscriptus,  ad  caelum  proper  a  ;  ab  hominibus  deserttis, 
ad  Deumfuge.  The  poor  shall  not  alwayes  be  forgotten ;  the 
patient  abidingofthe  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever  (PsalJ  10. 
18-  ver.  9).  The  Lord  will  be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and 
a  defence  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

Servus  Epictetus,  mutilati  corporis ;  Irus 
Pauper :  at  htec  inter  cams  erat  Superis. 

Lame  was  Epictetus,  and  poor  Irus ; 
Yet  to  them  both  God  was  propitious. 

Lodovicus  Vertomannus,  the  famous  traveller,  indured  much 
misery ;  yet  surely,  saith  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  Deo  earns,  in  that 
.  he  did  escape  so  many  dangers;  God  especially  protected  him, 
he  was  dear  unto  him.  Modo  inegestcUe,  tribulatione,  convaUe 
dephrationis,  <S-c.  Thou  art  now  in  the  vale  of  misery,  in 
poverty,  in  ogony,  ^  in  temptation :  rest,  eternity,  happiness, 
immortality  shalt  be  thy  reward,  as  Chrysostome  ^eads,  yf 
thou  tiyist  in  God,  and  k^ep  thine  innocency,  Non,  si  male 
nunc,  et  olim,  sic  erit  semper;  a  good  houre  may  come  upon 
a  sudden  ;  *=  expect  a  little. 

Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean 

"  Hor.  epist.  18.  Ub.  I.  ^  Horn.  5.  Auferet  pecunias  ?  at  habet  in  ooelii : 

patria  dejiciet  ?  at  in  ccelestem  dvitatem  mittet :  vincula  injidet?  at  habet  solutam 
consdentiam :  corpus  interfidet  ?  at  iterum  resurget.  Cum  uinbT&  pugnat,  qui  cum 
justo  pugnat .  <=  Leonidea.  d  Modo  in  pressurtl,  in  tentationibujs ;  erit 

postea  bonum  tuum  requies^  aeternitas,  immortalitas.  *  Dabit  Dens  his  quoqii« 

finem. 
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time ;  ^JvJtura  exspectans,prcesentibus  aiigor ;  whilest  the  grass 
grows,  the  horse  starves.     ^  Despair  not,  but  hope  welL 

"  Spera^  Batte :  tibi  melius  lux  crastina  ducet ; 
Dum  spiras^  spera— 

Chear  up,  I  say,  be  not  dismayed.  Spee  aiit  agricolas :  he 
tJiat  sawes  in  teares,  shall  reap  in  joy  (Psal.  126.  7). 

Si  fortune  me  tourmente^ 
Esperance  me  contente : 

hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depresseth ;  hard  begin- 
nings have  many  times  prosperous  events ;  and  that  may  hap- 
pen at  last,  which  never  was  yet.  A  desire  accomplished 
delights  the  souiy  Frov.  13. 19. 

d  Grata  superveniet,  quae  non  sperabilur,  hora. 

Which  makes  m*  enjoye  my  joys  long  wish'd  at  last^ 
Welcome  that  houre  shall  come  when  hope  is  past : 

a  louring  morning  may  tume  to  a  faire  aftemoone, 

*  Nube  solet  pulsa  candidus  ire  dies. 

The  hope  that  is  defer' d,  is  thejamtinff  of  the  heart ;  but 
when  the  desire  cometh^  it  is  a  tree  of  life  (Frov.  13. 12): 
^  suavissimum  est  voti  compos  feru  Many  men  are  both 
wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but  afterwards  most  happy ; 
and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as  ?  Machiavel  relates  of  Cosmus 
Medices,  that  fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  that 
all  his  youth  was  full  of  perplexity  ^  da/nger,  and  misery,  till 
forty  yeares  were  past ;  ami  then  upon  a  sudden  the  sun  of  his 
honour  brake  out,  as  through  a  cloud.  Hunniades  was  fetched 
out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  third  of  Portugal  out  of  a  poor 
monastery,  to  be  crowned  kings. 

Multa  cadunt  inter-  calicem  supremaque  labra : 

beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out ;  and 
who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  Nondum  omnium  dierum  soles 
occiderunt,  as  Philippus  said :  all  the  sunnes  are  not  yet  set ;  a 
day  may  come  to  make  amends  for  all.  T/iotigh  my  father  and 
mother  jor sake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  gather  mee  up  (Fsal.  27. 
10).  Waite  patiently  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him  (Fsal. 
37.  7).     Bee  strong,  hope  and  trust  in  the  Lord ;  and  he  will 

*  Senecft.  ^  Nemo  despeiet  mdiora  lapsus.  *  Theocritus.  ^  Hor. 

«  Ovid.  '  Thales.  t  Lib.  7.  Flor.  hist.  Omnium  fdidssimus,  et  locu- 

•pletissimus,  &c.  incarceratus  siepe  adolescentiam  periculo  mortis  habuit,  solidtudinis 
et  discriminis  plenam,  &c. 
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comfini  thee,  and  give  thee  thine  hearts  desire  (Psal.  27. 
verse  14.) 

Sperate^  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis. 

Fret  not  thy  self  because  thou  art  poor,  coAtemned,  or  not  so 
well  for  the  present  as  thou  wouldest  be,  not  respected  as  thou 
oughtest  to  be,  by  birth,  place,  worth ;  or  that  which  is  a  double 
corrosive,  thou  hast  been  happy,  honourable  and  rich,  art  now 
distressed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a  burden  to  the  world,  irk- 
some to  thy  self  and  others ;  thou  hast  lost  all.  Miserum  est 
fuisse  felicem^  and,  as  Boethius  calls  it,  infelicissimum  genus 
vfifortunii :  this  made  Timon  halfe  mad  with  melancholy,  to 
think  of  his  former  fortunes  and  present  misfortunes ;  this  alone 
makes  many  miserable  wretches  discontent.  I  confess  it  is  a 
great  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the  quintessence  of  infelicity 
to  have  been  honourable  and  ricn,  but  yet  easily  to  be  endured : 
a  security  succeeds,  and  to  a  judicious  man  a  far  better  estate. 
The  loss  of  thy  goods  and  money  is  no  loss ;  ^  tkou  hast  lost 
them ;  they  would  otherwise  have  lost  thee.  If  thy  money  be 
gone,  ^  thou  art  so  much  the  lighter ;  and,  as  Saint  Hierome 
perswades  Rusticus  the  monke,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ, 
gold  and  silver  are  too  heavy  metals  Jbr  him  to  carry  that  seeJcs 
heaven. 

d     Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 
Gemmas^  et  lapides^  aurum  et  inutile^ 

Summi  materiam  mali^ 
Mittamus^  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet. 

Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwreck  :  «  he  made 
light  of  it :  fortune  had  done  him  agooa  tume :  opes  a  me^  ani- 
mumayferre  non  potest:  she  can  take  away  my  means,  but  not 
my  minde.  He  set  her  at  defiance  ever  after ;  for  she  could  not 
rob  him  that  had  naught  to  lose :  for  he  was  able  to  contemn 
more  then  they  could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  an  hun- 
dred talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of  Athens  for  a  present,  be- 
cause he  heard  he  was  a  good  man :  but  Phocion  returned  his 
talents  back  again,  with  a  permitte  me  in  posterum  virum  bo- 
num  esse,  to  be  a  good  man  still ;  let  me  be  as  I  am : 

Non  mi  aurum  posco^  nee  mi  pretium 

That  Theban  Crates  flung  of  his  own  accord  his  money  into  the 
sea ;  abite,  nummi :  ego  vos  mergam,  ne  mergar  a  voois ;  I  had 

*  LflsCior  successit  securitas,  quae  simul  cum  dlvitiis  cohabitare  nescit.      Camden. 
^  Pecuniam  perdidisd ;  fortassis  ilia  te  perdeiet  manens.    Seneca.  ^  Enpeditior 

es  ob  pecuniarura  jacturam.      Fortuna  opes  auferre,  non  animum  potest.      Seneca. 
^  Hot.  *  Jubet  me  posthac  fortuna  expeditiut  philosopbari. 
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rather  drown  you,  then  you  Aould  drown  me«  Can  Stoicks 
and  Epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are 
Christians  ?  It  was  mascula  vox  et  prasdm-a^  a  generous 
speech  of  Cotta  in  ^Sallust,  Many  miseries  have  ha/[mened 
unto  me  at  hxyme^  and  in  the  wars  abroad^  of  which^  by  the 
help  ofGod^  some  I  have  endured^  some  I  have  repeUea,  and 
by  mine  own  vcdour  orcercome :  courage  was  itever  wanlAng  to 
my  designes,  nor  industry  to  my  intents :  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity could  never  alter  my  disposition,  A  wise  mans  minde, 
as  Seneca  holds,  '»  is  like  the  state  of  the  world  above  the  moon^ 
ever  serene.  Come  then  what  can  come,  befall  what  may  be- 
fall, ifi/ractum  invictumque  ^  animtim  opponas : 

Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 

Fortis  appare.  (Hor.  Od.  11.  lib.  2.) 

Hope  and  patience  are  two  soveraigne  remedies  for  all,  the 
surest  reposals,  the  softest  cushions  to  lean  on  in  adversity ; 

d  Durum :  sed  levius  fit  patienti^^ 
Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

If  it  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended,  ^  make  the  best  of  it ;  ^ne- 
cessitati  qui  se  accommodate  sapit ;  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself 
to  the  time.  As  at  a  game  at  tables,  so  do  by  all  such  inevit- 
able accidents. 

g  Ita  vita  est  hominum,  quasi  cum  ludas  tesseris^ 
Si  illud^  quod  maxima  opus  est  jactu^  non  cadit> 
Illud  quod  cecidit  forte^  id  arte  ut  corrigas : 

if  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldest,  play  thy  c^st  as 
well  as  thou  canst.  Every  thing,  saith  ^  Epictetus,  hatmtwo 
handles,  the  one  to  be  hela  by,  the  other  not :  'tis  in  our  choice 
to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (all  which  Simplicius,  his 
commentator,  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples) ;  and  'tis  in 
our  own  power,  as  they  say,  to  make  or  mar  our  selves.  Con- 
forme  thy  self  then  to  thy  present  fortune,  and  cut  thy  coat 
according  to  thy  cloth  :  '  ut  quimics^  (quod  aiunt)  quando^  quod 
volumuSf  non  licet :  be  contented  with  thy  loty  state,  and  calling, 
whatsoever  it  is ;  and  rest  as  well  satisfied  with  thy  present 
condition  in  this  life : 

f  In  frag.  Quirites,  multa  mihi  pericula  domi,  militie  multa  adveraa  fu^,  quoram- 
alia  tolemvi)  alia  Deorum  auxilio  repuli  et  virtute  mei :  nuDquam  animus  negodo 
defiiit,  nee  decreds  labor ;  nullae  res  nee  piosperaB  nee  advenaB  ingenium  mutabant. 
^  QuaHs  mundi  status  supra  lunam,  semper  serenus.  ^  Bona  mens  nullum 

tristioris  fortunae  redpit  incursum.  VaL  lib.  4.  c.  }.  Qui  nil  potest  sperare,  desperet 
nihil.  ^  Hor.  "  ^quam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  servare  mentem.  lib.  2. 

od.  3.      *      '  Epict.  e.  18.  r  Ter.  Adel.  act.  4.  sc.  7*  ^  Unaquaeque  res 

duas  habet  ansas,  alteram  qus  teneri,  alteram  quae  non  pote^it ;  in'  manu  nostr&  quam 
volumus  acdpere.  '  Ter.  And.  act.  4*  sc  6. 
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Esto  quod  68 :  quod  sunt  alii^  sine  quemlibet  esse : 
Quod  nan  es,  nolis ;  quod  potes  esse,  veils. 

Be  as  thou  art ;  and  as  they  are^  so  let 
Others  be  still ;  what  is  and  may  be^  covet. 

And  as  he  that  is  ^  invited  to  a  feast,  eats  what  is  set  before  him, 
and  looks  for  no  other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  aske  no  more 
of  God  then  what  he  thinks  fit  to  bestow  upon  thee.     Non 
cuivis  contingit  adire  Corinthum :  we  may  not  be  all  gentlemen, 
all  Catos,  or  Laelii  (as  TuUy  telleth  us),  all  honourable,  illus- 
trious and  serene,  all  rich :  but,  because  mortall  men  want 
many  things^  ^  therefore  (saith  Theodoret)  hMh  God  diver  sly 
distributed  his  gifts^  wealth  to  one,  skill  to  another,  that  riclh 
men  might  encourage  and  set  potyr  men  a  work^  poor  men 
might  learn  several  trades  to  the  common  good.     As  a  peece 
of  arras  is  composed  of  severall  parcels,  some  wrought  of  silke, 
some  of  gold,  silver,  crewell  of  divers  colours,  all  to  serve  for 
the  exomation  of  the  whole ;  musick  is  made  of  divers  discords 
and   keyes,  a  totall  summ  of  many  smal  numbers ;  so  is  a 
common- wealth  of  severall  inequal  trades  and  callings.     ^  If  all 
should  be  Croesi  and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equall, 
who  should  till  the  land  ?  as  ^  Menenius  Agrippa  well  satisfied 
the  tumultuous  rout  of  Rome,  in  his  elegant  apologue  of  the 
belly  and  the  rest  of  the  members.     Who  should  build  houses, 
make  our  severall  stufPs  for  raiments  ?  We  should  all  be  starved 
for  company  (as  Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristophanes 
Plutus),  and  sue  at  last  to  be  as  we  were  at  first.     And  there- 
fore Grod  hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states,  orders,  and 
degrees,  a  subordination,  as  in  all  other  things.     The  earth 
yields  nourishment  to  vegetals,  sensible  creatures  feed  on  vege- 
tals ;  both  are  substitutes  to  reasonable  souls ;  and  men  are 
subject  amongst  themselves,  and  all  to  higher  powers :  so  God 
would  hfiLve  it.     All  things  then  being  rightly  examined  and 
duely  considered  as  they  ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so 
general  discontent ;  'tis  not  in  the  matter  it  self,  but  in  our 
minde,  as  we  moderate  our  passions  and  esteem  of  things.  Nihil 
aliud  necessarium,  ut  sis^  miser,  (saith  ^  Cardan)  quam  ut  te 
miserum  credos :  let  thy  fortune  be  what  it  will,  His  thy  minde 
abne  that  makes  thee  poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy.     Vidi 

*  Epictetus.  Invitatus  ad  convivium,  quae  apponuntur  comedis,  non  qusris  ultra ; 
in  mundo  multa  rogitas  quae  Dii  negant.  ^  Cap.  6.  de  providcntia.  Mortales  cum 
slot  rerum  omnium  indigi)  ideo  Deus  aliis  divitias,  aliis  paupertatem  distiibuit,  ut 
qui  opibus  poUent,  materiam  subministrent ;  qui  too  inopes»  exercit'atas  artibus  manus 
admoyeanu  <=  Si  sint  omnes  aequales,  necesse  eat  ut  omnes  fame  pereant ;  quui 

aratzo  ter»m  sulcaret  ?  quia  sementem  faoeret  ?  quis  plantas  sereret  ?  quis  vinum 
exprimeret?  ^  Liy.  1.  I,  « lAb,  3.  de  cons. 
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ego  (saith  divine  Seneca)  in  viOd  Mlari  et  amoend  mcsstos^  et 
medid  stditudine  occupatos :  mm  locus ^  sed  animus ^  fadt  ad 
traiiqaiUitai&m' :  I  have  seen  men  miserably  dejected  in  a  plea- 
sant village,  and  some  again,  well  occupied  and  at  good  ease,  in 
a  solitary  desart :  \]s  the  mind,  not  the  place,  causeth  tranquil- 
lity, and  that  gives  true  content.  I  will  yet  add  a  word  or  two 
for  a  corollary.  Many  rich  men,  I  dare  boldly  say  it,  that  lye 
on  down  beds,  with  delicacies  pampered  every  day,  in  their  well 
furnished  houses,  live  at  less  hearts  ease,  with  more  anguish, 
more  bodily  pain,  and  through  their  intemperance  more  bitter 
hours,  then  many  a  prisoner  or  gaily-slave, "  (Macenas  inplumd 
aque  viffilat  ac  Aeguhts  in  dolioj  those  poor  starved  Hol- 
landers, whom  ^  Bartison  their  captain  left  in  Nova  Zembla, 
an.  1596,  or  those  ^^  eight  miserable  Englishmen,  that  were 
lately  left  behind,  to  winter  in  a  stove  in  Greenland  in  T7  deg. 
of  lat,  1630,  so  pitifully  forsaken,  and  forced  to  shift  for  them- 
selves in  a  vast  dark  and  desart  place,  to  strive  and  struggle  with 
hunger,  cold,  desperation,  ana  death  it  self.  ^Tis  a  patient 
and  quiet  minde  (I  say  it  again  and  again)  gives  true  peace 
and  content.  So,  for  all  other  things,  they  are  (as  old  ^  Chremes 
told  us)  as  we  use  them. 

Parentes^  patriam,  amicos,  genus,  cognatos,  divitias- 
Hsec  perinde  sunt,  ac  illius  animus  qui  ea  possidet ; 
Qui  nti  scit,  ei  bona ;  qui  utitur  non  recte,  mala. 

Parents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  &c.  ebbe 
and  flow  with  our  conceit ;  please  or  displease,  as  we  accept 
and  construe  them,  or  apply  tnem  to  our  selves.  Faber  quisque 
fortunce  sues ;  and  in  some  sort  I  may  truly  say,  prosperity  and 
adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  Nemo  tceditur  nisi  a  seipso  s 
and,  which  Seneca  confirms  out  of  his  judgement  and  experience, 
^  every  mans  minde  is  stronger  ihenjbrtune^  and  leads  him  to 
what  side  he  will:  a  cajise  to  himself  each  one  is,  of  his  good  or 
bad  life.  But  will  we,  or  nill  we,  make  the  worst  of  it,  and 
suppose  a  man  in  the  greatest  extremity,  'tis  a  fortune  which 
some  indefinitely  prefer  before  prosperity ;  of  two  extremes,  it 
is  the  best. 

Luxuriant  animi  rebus  plernmque  secundis  : 

men  in  ^  prosperity  forget  God  and  themselves ;  they  are  be- 
sotted with  their  wealth,  as  birds  with  henbane  :  ^  miserable,  if 


••  Seneca.  >>  Vide  Isaacum  Pontanum,  descript.  Amsterdam,  lib.  2.  c.  22. 

«  Vide  Ed>  Pelhams  book,  edit.  1 630.  ^  Heautontim.  act.  ] .  sc.  2.  «  Epist.  98. 
Omni  fortune  valentior,  ipse  animus  in  utramque  partem  res  suas  ducit,  beatieque  ac 
miserie  rits  sibi  caussa  est.  'Fortuna,  quem  nimium  fovet,  stultum  facit.  Pub.  Mimus. 
%  Seneca,  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  14.  Misen,  si  deserantur  ab  ea ;  miseriores,  si  obruantur. 
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fortune  forsake  them ;  but  more  miserable,  if  she  tarry  and 
overwhelm  them  :  for,  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place, 
rich,  they  that  were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  their 
private  fortunes,  as  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Heliogabalus  (optimi 
imperatores,  nisi  imperdssent)  degenerate  on  a  sudden  into 
brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust,  such  tyrannicall  oppressors, 
&c.  they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they  become  monsters, 
odious,  harpies,  what  not  ?  cum  triumphos,  opes,  honor es  adepti 
sunt,  ad  voluptatem  et  otium  deinceps  se  convertunt :  'twas 
^  Catos  note,  tfiet/  cannot  contain.     For  that  cause  belike, 

Eutrapelus^  cuicunque  nocere  volebat. 


Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatus  enim  jam^ 
Cmn  pulchris  tunicis^  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes ; 
Dormiet  in  lucem ;  scorto  postponet  honestum 
Officimn  ■    - 

Eutrapelus^  when  he  would  hurt  a  knave. 
Gave  him  gay  clothes  and  wealth,  to  make  him  brave  : 
Because,  now  rich,  he  would  quite  change  his  minde. 
Keep  whores,  fly  out,  set  honesty  behinde. 

On  the  other  side,  in    adversity  many  mutter  and  repine, 
despair,  &c.  both  bad,  I  confess. 


-''  ut  calceus  olim. 


Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet ;  si  minor,  uret : 

as  a  shoo  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  the 
foot  awry ;  sede  malis  minimum.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his 
thousand,  prosperity  hath  killed  his  ten  thousand :  therefore 
adversity  is  to  oe  preferred  ;  ^  h^cjrano  indiget,  Ula  solatio : 
SlaJbUit,  hac  instruit :  the  one  deceives,  the  other  instructs :  the 
one  miserably  happy,  the  other  happily  miserable :  and  there- 
fore many  philosophers  have  voluntarily  sought  adversity,  and 
so  much  commend  it  in  their  precepts.  Demetrius,  in  Seneca, 
esteemed  it  a  great  infelicity,  that  in  his  life  time  he  had  no 
misfortune ;  miserum,  cut  nihil  unquam  accidisset  adversi.  Ad- 
versity then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be  taken  ;  and  we  ought  not,  in 
such  cases,  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves :  there  is  no  such  odds 
in  poverty  and  riches.  To  conclude  in  ^  Hieroms  words,  /  zvill 
ask  our  m>agnificoes,  that  build  uith  marble^  and  bestow  a  whole 
mamyr  on  a  thred^  what  difference  betwixt  them  amd  Paul  the 
ermite^that  bare  old  man :  they  drink  in  Jewels,  he  in  his  hand : 
he  is  poor,  and  goes  to  heaven ;  they  are  rich,  and  go  to  hell. 

•  Plutarch,  vit.  ejus.  ^  Hot.  epist.  1.  1.  ep.  18.         «Hor.         '*Boeth.  2. 

*  Epist  lib.  3.  vit.  Paul.  Eremit.  Libet  eos  nunc  interrogare  qui  domus  marmoribus 
vestiunt,  qui  uno  filo  villarum  ponunt  pretia,  huic  seni  modo  quid  unquam  defuit  ? 
Yos  gernm^  bibitis,  ille  concavis  manibus  naturae  satisfecit :  ille  pauper  Paradisum 
capit,  V08  avaros  Gehenna  suscipiet. 
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MEMB.  IV. 

Against  Servittidey  Loss  of  Libertify  Imprisonment^  Bcmish- 

ment 

J^ERVITUDE,  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment,  are  no  such 
miseries  as  they  are  held  to  be  :  we  are  slaves  and  servants,  the 
best  of  us  all :  as  we  do  reverence  our  masters,  so  do  our 
masters  their  superiours :  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and  nobles 
are  subordinate  to  kings  : 

Omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum : 

princes  themselves  are  Gods  servants : 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis : 

they  are  subject  to  their  own  lawes,  and  as  the  kings  of  China 
endure  more  than  slavish  imprisonment,  to  maintain  their  state 
and  greatness,  they  never  come  abroad.  Alexander  was  a  slave 
to  fear,  Caesar  of  pride,  Vespasian  to  his  mony,  (nihil  enim  re- 
firt^  rerum  sis  servus  anhominum)  Heliogabalus  to  his  gut,  and 
so  of  the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  nch  men 
to  their  gold,  courtiers  generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all 
slaves  to  our  afPections,  as  Evangelus  well  discourseth  in  »  Ma^ 
crobius,  and  ^  Seneca  the  philosopher ;  assiduam  servitutem^  ex^ 
tremam  et  ineluctabilem^  he  calls  it ;  a  continual  slaving,  to  be  so 
captivated  by  vices  :  and  who  is  free  ?  Why  then  dost  thou 
repine  ?  Satis  est  potenSy  Hierom  saith,  qui  servire  non  cogitur. 
Thou  earnest  no  burdens ;  thou  art  no  prisoner,  no  drudge  ; 
and  thousands  want  that  liberty,  those  pleasures  whidi  thou 
hast.  Thou  art  not  sick ;  and  what  wouldst  thou  have  ?  But 
nitimur  in  vetitum,  we  must  all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Were 
we  injoyned  to  go  to  such  and  such  places,  we  would  not  will- 
ingly go :  but,  being  barred  of  our  liberty,  this  alone  torments 
our  wandring  soul,  that  we  may  not  go.  A  citizen  of  ours,  saith 
^  Cardan,  was  60  years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  forth  of  the 
wals  of  the  city  Millan  :  the  prince  hearing  of  it,  commanded 
him  not  to  stir  out :  being  now  forbidden  that  which  all  his  life 
he  had  neglected,  he  earnestly  desired ;  and,  being  denied,, 
dolore  confectus  mortem  obiit,  he  died  for  grief. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  I  say  again  of  imprisonment, 
we  are  all  prisoners.  "*  What  is  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are 
all  imprisoned  in  an  iland.     The  world  itself  to  some  men  is  a 

Erison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many  ditches ;  and,  when  they 
ave  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain  go  see 

■Satur.  1.  1 1.      Alius  libidini  servit,  alius  ambitioni,  omnes  spei,  omnes  timori. 
*»  Nat.  liW  3.  «  Consol.  1.  5.         <»  O  gencrosc,  quid  est  vita  nin  career animi  ? 
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what  is  done  in  the  moon.  In  » Muscovy  flnd  many  other 
northern  parts,  all  over  Scandia,  they  are  imprisoned  half  the 
year  in  stove§ ;  they  dare  not  peep  out  for  cold.  ,  At  ^  Aden  in 
Arabia,  thejr  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with  that  other  extreme 
of  heat,  and  keep  their  markets  in  the  night.  What  is  a  ship 
but  a  prison  ?  and  so  many  cities  are  but  as  so  many  hives  of 
bees,  ant-hils  :  but  that  which  thou  abhorrest,  many  seek :  wo- 
men keep  in  all  winter,  and  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve 
their  beauties ;  some  for  love  of  study :  Demosthenes  shaved  his 
beard,  because  he  would  cut  off  all  occasion  of  going  abroad  : 
how  many  monks  and  friers,  anchorites,  abandon  the  world  ! 
mon€tc/i/iis  in  urbe,  pisds  in  arido.  Art  in  prison  ?  Make  right 
use  of  it,  and  mortifie  thyself,  c  Where  may  a  mam  contemplate 
better  then  in  solitariness^  or  study  more  then  in  quietness  ? 
Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned  all  their  lives ;  and 
it  hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  them,  much 
publick  good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  ^*  PtolcMnaeus,  king 
of  Egypt,  cum^  viribus  attemuUis,  infirmA  valetudine  Idboraret^ 
miro  discendi  studio  ciffectus^Sf  enow  being  taken  with  a  grievous 
infirmity  of  body  that  he  could  not  stir  abroad,  became  Stra- 
tos  scholler,  fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to 
contemplation ;  and  upon  that  occasion  (as  mine  author  adds) 
mdcherrimum  regice  opulentia  monumentumy  Sfc,  to  his  great 
nonour  built  that  renowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were 
40000  volumes.  Severinus  Boethius  never  writ  so  elegantly  as 
in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most  of  his  epistles  were  dictated 
in  his  bands.  Joseph,  saith  ®  Austin,  got  mwe  credit  in  prisarif 
ilien  when  he  distributed  com,  and  wa^  lord  qfPhanraxihs  liouse. 
It  brings  many  a  lewd  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandering 
rogues  It  settles,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  like  raving 
tygers,  ruined  themselves  and  others. 

Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all.  Omne  solum Jbrtipa^ria, 
SfC,  et  patria  est,  vbicunqiie  bene  est :  that'*s  a  mans  country 
where  ne  is  well  at  ease.  Many  travel  for  pleasure  to  that  city, 
saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished :  and  what  a  part  of 
the  citizens  are  strangers  bom  in  other  places  ?  ^  Incolentibus 
patria ;  'tis  their  country  that  are  bom  in  it ;  and  they  would 
think  themselves  banished  to  go  to  the  place  which  thou  leavest, 
and  from  which  thou  art  so  loth  to  depart.  'Tis  no  disparage- 
ment to  be  a  stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  be  an  exile,  s  The  rain 

*■  Herbastein.         ^  Vertomannus,  navig.  L  2.  c.  4.  Commercia  in  nundinis  noctu 
hoi^  secimda,  ob  niipios  qui  saeviunt  interdiu  aestus,  exercent.  <^  Ubi  verior  con- 

templatio  quam  in  solitudine  ?  ubi  studium  solidius  quam  in  quiete?  ^  Alex,  ab 
Ala.  gen.  dier.  lib.  1 .  cap.  2.  •  In  Ps.  7^*  Non  ita  laudator  Joseph  cum  frumeota 
distribueret,  ac  quum  caroerem  habitaret.  ^  Boethius.  '  Fhilostratus,  in  delidis. 
Peregrini  sunt  imbresin  terri,  et  fluvii  in  man;  Jupiter  apud  ^gyptos;  sol  apud  omnes; 
hospes  anima  in  corpore,  luscinia  in  aere,  hirundo  in  domo,  Ganymedes  coelo,  &c. 
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is  a  strcmger  to  the  earthy  rivers  to  the  sea^  Jwpiter  in  Egypt,  the 
sun  to  us  all.  The  soul  is  an  alien  to  the  body,  a  nightingale  to 
the  ayre,  a  swaUow  in  an  house,  and  Ganymede  in  heaven,  an 
elephant  in  Rome,  a  phoenix  in  India ;  and  such  thinffs  com- 
monl3rplease  us  best,  which  are  most  strange,  and  come  farthest 
off.  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed  the  whole  world  Gentiles  ; 
the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  themselves ;  our  modem 
Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  transalpine^  by  way  of  reproach ; 
they  scorn  thee  and  thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest. 
'Tis  a  childish  humour  to  hone  after  home,  to  be  discontent  at 
that  which  others  seek  ;  to  prefer,  as  base  Islanders  and  Norve- 
gians  do,  their  own  ra^ed  iland  before  Italy  or  Greece,  the 
gardens  of  the  world.  There  is  a  base  nation  in  the  north,  saith 
a  Pliny,  called  Chauci,  that  live  amongst  rocks  and  sands  by  the 
seaside,  feed  on  fish,  drink  water :  and  yet  these  base  people 
account  themselves  slaves  in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome. 
Ita  est  profecto  (as  he  concludes)  ;  multisjbrtuna  parcit  in  pae^ 
nam :  so  it  is,  Fortune  favours  some  to  live  at  home,  to  tneir 
further  punishment ;  "'tis  want  of  judgement.  All  places  are 
distant  from  heaven  alike ;  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in 
one  city  as  in  another ;  and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference 
of  climes :  friends  are  every  where  to  him  that  behaves  himself 
well ;  and  a  prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own  country.  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  so  many  land-leapers,  now 
in  the  east,  now  in  the  west,  little  at  home ;  and  Polus  Venetus, 
Lod.  Vertomannus,  Pinzonus,  Cadamustus,  Columbus,,  Ameri- 
cus  Vesputius,  Vascu^  Gama,  Drake,  Candish,  Oliver  Anort, 
Schouten,  got  all  their  honour  by  voluntary  expeditions.  But 
you  say,  such  mens  travel  is  voluntary ;  we  are  compelled,  and, 
as  malefactors,  must  depart :  yet  know  this  of  ^  Plato  to  be  true, 
ultori  Deo  summa  aura  peregrinus  est :  God  hath  an  especial 
care  of  strangers ;  and,  when  he  wa/nts  friends  and  allies,  he 
shaU  deserve  better  and  Jind  more  favour  with  God  cmd  men. 
Besides  the  pleasure  of  peregrination,  variety  of  objects  will 
make  amends ;  and  so  many  nobles,  Tully ,  Axistides,  Themis- 
tocles,  Theseus,  Codrus,  &c.  as  have  been  banished,  wilP  give 
sufficient  credit  unto  it.  Read  Pet.  Alcionius  his  two  books 
of  this  subject. 

^  *  Lib.  16.  cap.  1.    Nullam  frugem  habent;  potus  ex  imbre:  et  be  gentes,  si 
vincantur,  &c.  ^  Lib.  5.  de  legibus.     Cumque  cognatis  careat  et  amids, 

majorem  apud  Deos  et  apud  homines  miserioordiam  meretur. 
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MEMB.  V. 

Against  Sorrow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  otherwise^  vain 

Feary  Sfc. 

JJe ATH  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally  grie- 
vous :  *  omnium  qua  in  huma/na  vita  contingunt^  Ivctus  atque 
mors  sunt  acerbissima;  the  most  austere  and  bitter  accidents 
that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this  life,  in  internum  valedicere,  to 
part  for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends ;  'tis  ulti- 
mum  terribUium^  the  last  and  the  greatest  terrour,  most  irke- 
some  and  troublesome  unto  us.  ^  Homo  toiies  moritur,  quoties 
amittit  stios.  And  though  we  hope  for  a  better  life,  eternall 
happiness,  after  these  painfull  and  miserable  daies,  yet  we  can- 
not compose  our  selves  willingly  to  dye;  the  remembrance  of  it 
is  most  grievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortunate 
and  rich :  they  start  at  the  name  of  death,  as  an  horse  at  a 
rotten  post.  Say  what  you  can  of  that  other  world,  with 
c  Metezuma  that  Indian  prince,  bonum  est  esse  hie,  they  had 
rather  be  here.  Nay  many  generous  spirits,  and  grave  staid 
men  otherwise,  Are  so  tender  m  this,  that,  at  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend,  they  will  cry  out,  roare,  and  tear  their  haire,  lamenting 
some  months  after,  houling,  O  ?ione^  as  those  Irish  women,  and 
^  Greeks,  at  their  graves,  commit  many  undecent  actions,  and 
almost  go  besides  memselves.  My  dear  father,  my  sweet  hus- 
band, mine  only  brothers  dead  !  to  whom  shall  I  make  my 
moan  ?  O  me  miserum ! 

Quis  dabit  in  lacrymas  fontem  }  &c. 

What  shall  I  do .? 

«  Sed  totum  hoc  studium  luctu  fratema  mihi  mors 
Abstulit ;  hei !  misero  frater  adempte  mihi ! 

My  brothers  death  my  study  hath  undone ; 
Woe*s  me  !  alas  !  my  brother  he  is  gone  I 

Mezentius  would  not  live  after  his  son : 

^  Nunc  vivo^  nee  adhuc  homines  lucemque  relinquo ! 
Sed  linquam 

And  Pompey's  wife  cryed  out  at  the  news  of  her  husbands 
death, 

*  Cardan,  de  consoL  lib«  2.  ^  Seneca.  <  Benzo.  ^  Summo 

maneululatum  oriuntor,  pectora  percutientes,  &c.  miserabile  spectaculum  exhibentes. 
Ortelius,  in  Oraeda.  •  GatuUus.  *  ViigU. 
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*  Turpe  mori  post  te  solo  non  posse  dolore^ 

violenta  luctu,  et  nescia  tolerandi^  as  ^  Tacitus  of  Agrippina, 
not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So,  when  she  heard  her 
son  was  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  oiBT  her  work,  changed  coun- 
tenance and  colour,  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a  roaring  down 
right: 

subitus  miseiffi  calor  ossa  reliquit ; 


Excussi  manibus  radii^  revolutaque  pensa ; 
Evolat  infelix^  et  femineo  ululatu^ 
Scissa  comam. ... 

Another  would  needs  run  upon  the  swords  point  after  Euryalus 
departure, 

^  Figite  me^  si  qua  est  pietas^  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,  o  Rutuli ! 

O  let  me  dye !  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me ! 
How  did  Achilles  take  on  for  Patroclus  departure  ?  A  black 
cloud  of  sorrows  overshadowed  him,  saith  Homer.  Jacob  rent 
his  clothes,  put  sack-cloth  about  his  loines,  sorrowed  for  his 
son  a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would 
needs  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  his  son  (Gen.  37.  37). 
Many  years  after,  the  remembrance  of  such  friends,. of  such 
accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or  hear  of  it,  though 
it  concern  not  our  selves,  but  embers.  Scaliger  saith  of  himsdf, 
that  he  never  read  Socrates  death,  in  Platos  Phsedon,  but  he 
wept:  '^ Austin  shqd  tears  when  he  read  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  But,  howsoever  this  passion  of  sorrow  be  violent,  bitter, 
and  seiseth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  discreet  men,  yet  it  may 
surely  be  withstood,  it  may  be  diverted.  For,  what  is  there  in 
this  hfe,  that  it  should  be  so  dear  unto  us  ?  or  that  we  should 
so  much  deplore  the  departure  of  a  friend.'^  The  greatest  plea- 
sures are  common  society,  to  enjoy  one  anothers  presence, 
feasting,  hawking,  hunting,  brooks,  woods,  hils,  musick, 
dancing,  &c.  all  this  is  but  vanity  and  losse  of  time,  as  I  have 
sufficiently  declared. 

dum  bibimus^  dum  serta^  miguenta>  puellas^ 


Poscimus^  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus. 

Whilst  we  drink,  prank  our  selves,  with  wenches  dally  ^ 
Old  age  upon's  at  unawares  doth  sally. 

As  alchymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have,  to  get  gold, 

•Lucan.  *3Annal.  <^  Virg.  iEn.  9.  «» Confess.  1.  1. 

*  Juvenalis. 
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and  never  finde  it,  we  lose  and  neglect  eternity,  for  a  little  mo- 
mentary pleasure,  which  we  cannot  enjoy,  nor  shall  ever  attain 
to  in  this  Ufe.  We  abhor  death,  pain,  and  grief,  all ;  and  yet 
we  will  do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vmdicate  us  from, 
but  rather  voluntarily  thrust  our  selves  upon  it.  »  Tfie  lasci- 
V(ms  prefers  his  whore  hefbre  his  life^  or  good  estatS ;  cm  angry 
man,  his  revenge ;  a  parasite^  his  gut ;  ambitious,  honours  / 
covetous^  wealth ;  a  thief  his  booty ;  a  souldier,  his  spoyle ; 
we  abhor  diseases,  and  yet  we  puU  them  upon  tts.  We  are 
never  better  or  freer  from  cares  then  when  we  sleep ;  and  yet, 
which  we  so  much  avoid  and  lament,  death  is  but  a  perpetuall 
sleep;  and  why  should  it  (as  ^Epicurus  argues)  so  mudi 
affright  us  ?  When  we  are,  death  is  not :  but  when  death  is, 
then  we  are  not :  our  life  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him 
that  lives  best ;  ^  '^tis  a  misery  to  be  bom,  a  pain  to  live,  a  trou- 
ble to  die ;  death  makes  an  end  of  our  miseries ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  consider  of  it.  A  little  before  ^  Socrates  drank  his 
potion  of  cicuta,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens  cheerfully  fare- 
weD,  and  concluded  his  speech  with  this  short  sentence :  My 
time  is  now  come  to  be  gofie,  I  to  my  death,  you  to  live  on ; 
but  which  of  these  is  best,  God  alone  knows.  For  there  is  no 
pleasure  here,  but  sorrow  is  annexed  to  it,  repentance  follows  it. 
^  Iff  Jeed  liberally,  I  am  likely  sick  or  surfeit ;  if  I  live  spor- 
ringly,  my  humger  and  thirst  is  not  allayed:  I  am  well neitfier 
Jiill  nor  fasting ;  ifl  Vive  honest,  I  burn  i9i  hist ;  if  I  take  my 
pleasure,  I  tire  and  starve  iny  self,  and  do  injury  to  my  body 
and  soul.  ^  Of  so  small  a  quantity  of  mirth,  liow  much  sorrow ! 
after  so  little  pleasure,  how  great  misery !  'Tis  both  waies  trou- 
blesome to  me,  to  rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and  provide  my 
meat ;  cares  and  contentions  attend  me  all  day  long,  fears  and 
suspicions  all.  my  life.  I  am  discontented ;  and  why  should  I 
desu-e  so  much  to  live  ?  But  an  happy  death  will  make  an  end 
of  all  our  woes  and  miseries ; 

Omnibus  una  meis  carta  medela  malls. 

Why  shouldst  thou  not  then  say,  with  old  Simeon,  since  thou 
art  so  well  affected.  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace;  or,  with  Paul,  /  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to' be  with 
Christ  ?  Beata  mors,  quas  ad  beatam  vitam  aditum  aperit ; 

*  Amator  scortum  vits  prseponit,  iracucdus  vindictam,  parasitus  gulam,  ambitiosus 
hoDores,  avaras  opes,  miles  rapinam^  fur  prsedam  ;  morbos  odimus  et  accersimus. 
Card.        ^  ^  Seneca.    Quam  dos  sumus,  mors  non  adest ;  cum  vero  mon 

adest,  tarn'  nos  dod  sumus.  <^  Bernard,  c.  3.  med.  Nasci  miserum,  vivere 

p<Bna,  angustia  mori.  ^  Plato,  Apol.  Socratis.    Sed  jam  bora  est  bine  abire, 

&c.  *  Comedi  ad  satietatem,  gravitas  me  offendit ;  parcius  edi,  non  est 

expletum  desiderium ;  venereas  delidas  sequor,  bine  morbus,  lassitudo,  &c.  '  Bern, 
c.  3.  med.  Pe  tantilUL  Istiti^  quanta  tristida ;  post  tantam  voluptatem,  quam  gravis 
miserial 
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''tis  a  blessed  houre  that  leads  us  to  a  ^  blessed  life ;  and 
blessed  are  they  that  dye  in  the  Lord.  But  life  is  sweet ;  and 
death  is  not  so  terrible  in  it  self  as  the  concomitants  of  it,  a 
loathsope  disease,  pain,  horrour,  &c.  and  many  times  the 
manner  of  it,  to  be  nanged,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  be 
burned  alive.  ^Servetus  the  heretick,  that  suffered  in  Ge- 
neva, when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and  saw  the  execu- 
tioner come  with  fire  in  nis  hand,  homo,  viso  iffne,  tarn  hor- 
rendum  exdamavit^  tit  universum  populum  perterrefecerity 
roared  so  loud,  that  he  terrified  the  people.  An  old  Stoick 
would  have  scorned  this.  It  troubles  some  to  be  unburied, 
or  so : 


non  te  optima  mater 


Condet  humi^  patriove  onerabit  membra  sepulcro : 
Alitibus  linquere  feris^  et  gurgite  mersum 
Unda  feret^  piscesque  impasti  vulnera  lambent : 

Thy  gentle  parents  shall  not  bury  thee. 
Amongst  thine  ancestors  entomb'd  to  be ; 
But  feral  fowle  thy  carcass  shall  devoure. 
Or  drowned  corps  hungry  fish  maws  shall  scoure. 

As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me 
when  I  am  dead  ;/acilis  jactura  sepulcri :  I  care  not,  so  long  as 
I  feel  it  not :  let  diem  set  mine  head  on  the  pike  of  Tenanffa, 
and  my  quarters  in  the  foure  parts  of  the  world, 

pascam  licet  in  cruce  corvos : 

let  wolves  or  bears  devoure  me : 

coelo  tegitur  qui  non  habet  urnam ; 

the  canopy  of  heaven  covers  him  that  hath  no  tomb.  So 
likewise  lor  our  friends,  why  should  their  departure  so  much 
trouble  us  ?  They  are  better,  as  we  hope ;  and  for  what  then 
dost  thou  lament,  as  those  do,  whom  Paul  taxed  in  his  time, 
(1  Thes.  4.  13)  that  have  no  hype  ?  ^Tis  fit  there  should  be 
some  solemnity. 

**  Sed  sepelire  decet  defunctum,  pectore  forti, 
Constantes,  nnumque  diem  fletu  indulgentes. 

Jobs  friends  said  not  a  word  to  him  the  first  seven  daies,  but 
let  sorrow  and  discontent  take^heir  course,  themselves  sitting 
sad  and  silent  by  him.  When  Jupiter  himself  wept  for  Sarpe- 
don,  what  else  did  the  poet  insinuate,  but  that  some  sorrow  is 
good .? 

*■  Est  enim  mors  piorum  felix  transitus  de  labore  ad  refrigeriutn,  de  exspectatione 
ad  prsmiatn.  ^  Vaticanus,  vita  ejms.  ^  Luc  ^  IL  9* 
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'  Quis  matrem,  nisi  mentis  inops^  in  funere  nati 
Flere  vetet  ? 

who  can  blame  a  tender  mother,  if  she  weep  for  her  children  ? 
Beside,  as  ^  Plutarch  holds,  'tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament ; 
indolentia  nmi  cuivis  contingit :  it  takes  away  mercy  and  pitty, 
not  to  be  said ;  "'tis  a  natural  passion  to  weep  for  our  friends,  an 
irresistible  pass^pn  to  lament  and  grieve.  I  know  not  hoWy  (saith 
Seneca)  but  sometimes  His  good  to  be  miserable  in  misery :  and 
for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacuates  itself  by  teares: 

est  qusdam  flere  voluptas  : 


Expletur  lacrymis,  egeriturque,  dolor : 

yety  after  a  dayes  mourning  or  two,  comfort  thy  selfjbr  thy 
heaviness  (Eccles.  38.  17).  ^  Non  decet  dcfunctum  ignavo 
questu  prosequi:  Hwas  Germanicus  advice  of  old,  that  we 
should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our  passions,  to  be  desperately 
sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannize ;  there's  indo- 
lentice  ars,  a  me<fium  to  be  kept :  we  do  not  (saith  ^  Austin) 
forbid  men  to  grieve,  but  to  gneve  overmuch.  I  forbid  not  a 
man  to  be  angry ;  but  I  ask  Jor  what  cause  he  is  so  ?  Not  to 
be  sady  but  why  lie  is  sad  ?  not  to  fear^  but  wherefore  is  he 
afraid  ?  I  require  a  moderation  as  well  as  a  just  reason.  '  The 
Romans,  and  most  civil  commonwealths,  have  set  a  time  to 
such  solemnities :  they  must  not  mourn  after  a  certain  day  •,  or 
if  in  a  family  a  child  be  born^  a  da/ughter^  or  a  son  married^ 
some  state  or  honour  be  cofnferred^  a  brother  be  redeemed fi'om 
his  bandSy  a  friend  ^from  his  enemies^  or  the  like,  they  must 
lament  no  more.  -Ajid  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so ;  to  what  end  is 
all  their  funeral  pomp,  complsdnts,  and  tears  ?  When  Socrates 
was  dying,  his  friends  Apollodorus  and  Crito,  with  some  others, 
were  weeping  by  him  :  which  he  perceiving,  asked  them  what 
they  meant :  »fyr  tJiat  very  cause^  he  put  all  the  women  out 
of  the  roome ,-  upoih  which  words  of  his,  they  were  aJba^shed, 
and  ceased  from  their  tears.  Lodovicus  Cortesius,  a  rich  lawyer 
of  Padua  (as  ^  Bemardinus  Scardeonius  relates)  commanaed 
by  his  last  will,  and  a  great  mulct  if  otherwise  to  his  heir,  that 
no  funeral  should  be  kept  for  him,  no  man  should  lament ;  but, 
as  at  a  wedding,  musick  and  minstrels  to  be  provided ;  and, 

*■  Ovid.  ^  Consol.  ad  Apollon.  Non  est  libertate  nostr&  poatum  non  dolere ; 

misericordiam  abolet,  &c.  ^  Ovid.  4  Trist  ^  Tacitus,  lib.  4.         *  Lib.  9- 

cap.  O.^de  civitate  Dei.  Non  quasro  cum  irascatuTf  sed  cur ;  non  utrum  sit  tristis,  sed 
unde ;  non  utrum  timeat,  sed  quid  timeat  ''  Festus,  verbo  Minuitur.    Luctui 

dies  indicebatur,  cum  liber;  nascantur,  cum  frater  abit,  amicus  ab  hospite,  captivus 
domum  redeat,  pueDa  desponsetur.  v  Ob  banc  caussam  mulieres  ablegaram,  ne 

talia  facerent.  N'os,  htec  audientcs,  erubuimus*  et  de&titimus  a  lacrymis.  '      ^  Lib.  1. 
rlass.  9.  de  claris  jurisconsultis  Patavinis. 
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instead  of  black  mourners,  he  took  order  ^  that  twelve  virgins 
clad  in  green  should  carry  him  to  the  church.  His  will  and 
testament  was  accordingly  performed,  and  he  buried  ia  S^  So- 
phies church.  **Tully  was  much  grieved  for  his  daughter 
Tulliolas  death  at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed 
his  mind  with  some  philosophical  precepts :  ^  th^n  he  began  to 
triumph  over  Jbrtune  and  grief  and,  for  her  reception  into 
heaven^  to  he  much  more  joyed  then  before  he  wa^  troubledjbr 
her  loss.  If  an  heathen  man  could  so  fortifie  himself  from 
philosophy,  what  shall  a  Christian  from  Divinity  ?  Why 
doest  thou  so  macerate  thy  selfe  ?  'Tis  an  inevitable  chance, 
the  first  statute  in  Magna  Charta^  an  everlasting  act  of  par- 
liament, all  must  d  die. 

'''  Constat  setema  positumque  lege  est^ 
Ut  cDnstet  genitum  nihil. 

It  cannot  be  revoked  :  we  are  all  mortal ;  and  these  all-com- 
manding gods  and  princes  die  like  men  : 

'  Involvit  humile  pariter .  et  celsum  caputs 
^quatque  summis  infima. 

O  weak  condition  of  human  estate  I  Sylvius  exclaims :  s  La- 
dislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  18  yeeres  of  age,  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  so  potent,  rich,  fortunate,  and  happy,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  friends,  amongst  so  many  ^  physicians,  now  ready  to 
be  i  married,  in  36  houres  sickned  and  died.     We  must  sabe 

fone  sooner  or  later  all,  and,  as  Calliopius  in  the  comedy  took 
is  leave  of  his  spectators  and  auditors, 

Vos  valete  et  plaudite. — Calliopius  recensul. 

must  we  bid  the  world  farewell,  (Exit  CaUiopius)  and,  having 
n6w  plaid  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gone.  Tombs  and  monuments 
have  the  like  fate  : 

Data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulcris ; 

kingdomes,  provinces,  towns,  and  cities,  have  their  periods, 
and  are  consumed.  In  those  flourishing  times  of  Troy,  My- 
cenae was  the  fairest  city  in  Greece ;  Graecias  cmvcta  tmperi- 
tabat :  but  it,  alas !  and  that  ^  Assyrian  Nineve^  are  quite 
oveHhroxvn.  The  like  fate  hath  that  Eg3rptian  and  Boeotian 
Thebes,  Delos,  commune  Graecice  conciliabulum^  the  common 
councel-house  of  Greece ;  i  and  Babylon,  the  greatest  city  that 

*  Innuptae  pueils  amictse  viridibus  pannis,  &c  ^  Lib.  de  consol.        '  Pne- 

ccptis  phUosophiae  confirmatus  advenus  omnem  fortunae  vim,  et  te  consecrata  in  cce- 
lumque  recepta,  tanta  affectut  laetitia  sum  ac  voluptate,  quantam  animocapere  possum, 
ac  exsultare  plane  mihi  videor,  victorque  de  omni  dolore  et  fortuna  triumpbare. 
^  Ut  liffnmn  uri  natam,  arista  secari,  sic  homines  moil  *  Boeth.  lib.  2,  met.  3. 

'  BoetL  s  Nic.  HenseL  Breslagr.  foL  47*  ^  Twenty  then  present* 

^  To  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  seventh  of  France.  Obeunt  noctesque 
diesque,  &c.  ^  Assyriorum  regia  funditus  ddeta.        ^  Omnium,  quot  unquam 

sol  aspcxit,  urbium  maxima. 
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ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  hath  now  nothing  but  walls  and 
rubbish  left. 

'  Quid  Pandionise  restant^  nisi  nomen^  Athens  ? 

Thus  **  Pausanias  complained  in  his  times.  And  where  is  Troy 
it  self  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage,  Cyzicum,  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
all  those  Grecian  cities  ?  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest 
towns  in  Sicily,  which  had  sometimes  700000  inhabitants,  are 
now  decayed :  the  names  of  Hieron,  Empedocles,  &c.  of  those 
mighty  numbers  of  people,  only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  re- 
membred  amongst  the  Scythians ;  the  world  it  self  must  have  an 
end,  and  every  part  of  it.  Cater  a  tgxtur  urbes  sunt  mortales, 
as  Peter  ^  Gillius  concludes  of  Constantinople ;  fuec  sane, 
quamdiu  erunt  homines,  Jutur a  miki  videtur  immortalis ;  but 
tis  not  so :  nor  site,  nor  strength,  nor  sea,  nor  land,  can  vindi- 
cate a  city ;  but  it  and  all  must  vanish  at  last.  And,  as  to  a 
traveller,  great  mountains  seem  plains  afar  off,  at  last  are  not 
discerned  at  all ;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay : 

nee  solidis  prodest  sua  machina  terris  : 

die  names  are  only  left,  those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  in- 
volved in  perpetual  night. 

d  Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailedfrom  JEgina  toward 
Megara,  I  began  (saith  Servius  Sulpitius,  in  a  consolatory 
epistle  of  his  to  TuUy)  to  view  the  country  rotmd  aboiU,  Mgina 
was  behind  me,  Mega/ra  before,  Piraeus  on  the  right  hand, 
Corinth  on  the  Ufi,  what  Jkmrishing  towns  heretofore,  now 
prostrate  and  overwhelmed  oefbre  mvne  eyes !  I  began  to  think 
with  myself,  Alas !  why  are  we  men  so  much  disquieted  with 
the  departure  of  a  friend,  whose  life  is  much  shofii,er,  *  when  so 
mmiy  goodly  cities  lye  buried  before  us?  Remember,  O  ServiuSj 
thou  art  a  man ;  and  with  that  I  was  much  confirmed^  and 
corrected  myself.  Correct  then  likewise,  and  comfort  thy  self 
in  this,  that  we  must  necessarily  dye,  and  all  dye,  that  we  shall 
rise  again,  as  Tully  held,  Ji/cwwdiorytt^  muUo  congressus  noster 
Juturus,  quam  insuavis  et  acerbus  digressiis,  our  second  meeting 
shall  be  much  more  pleasant,  then  our  departure  was  grievous. 

I,  but  he  was  my  most  dear  and  loving  friend,  my  sme  friend  : 

'Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis  ? 

And  who  can  blame  my  woe  f  Thou  mayest  be  ashamed,  I  say 
with  K  Seneca,  to  confess  it,  in  such  a  '^  tempest  as  this  to  have 

*  Oyid.  *  Arcad.  lib.  6.         «  Prcfat.  Topogr.  Constautinop.         <*  fipist- 

Tull.  lib  3.  «  Quum  tot  oppidorum  cadavera  ante  oculos  projects  jacent. 

'  Hor.  lib.  1.  Od.,24.  i  De  remed.  fortuit.  ^  Erubesoe,  tanta  tempestate 

quod  ad  unam  ancborara  stabas. 
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bvi  one  cmchor ;  go  seek  another :  and,  for  his  part,  thou  dost 
him  great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life.  »  Witt  thoufiave  him 
crazed  and  Hckly  still,  ]ike  a  tired  traveller  that  conies  weary  to 
his  inne,  begin  his  journey  afresh,  or  to  be  freed  from  his 
miseries  f  Thou  hadst  more  need  rejoice  that  he  is  gone.  An- 
other complains  of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  young  wife, 

(Nondum  sustulerat  flavum  Proserpina  crinem) 

such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever  had,  so  good  a  wife :  but  she 
is  now  dead  and  gone, 

Lethseoque  jacet  condita  sarcophago. 

I  reply  to  him,  in  Sehecas  words,  if  such  a  woman  at  least 
ever  was  to  be  had,  ^  he  did  either  sojind  or  Wjdke  her ;  if  he 
found  hery  he  may  a^  happily  Jind  another  ;  if  he  made  her,  as 
Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did  by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap 
inform  another ; 

£t  bona  tarn  sequitur^  quam  bona  prima  fuit : 

he  need  not  despair,  so  long  as  the  same  master  is  to  be  had. 
But  was  she  good  ?  Had  she  been  so  tryed  peradventure  as  that 
Ephesian  widow  in  Petronius,  by  some  swaggering  souldier,  she 
might  not  have  held  out.  Many  a  man  would  have  been  will- 
ingly rid  of  his  :  before  thou  wast  bound :  now  thou  art  free  ; 
^  arid  His  but  afol/y  to  love  thy  fetters ,  though  they  be  of  gold. 
Come  into  a  third  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  siting 
for  a  Sonne,  a  pretty  childe ; 

^  Impube  pectus,  quale  vel  impia 
Molliret  Thracum  pectora — 

He  now  lyes  asleep. 

Would  m^ke  an  impious  Thracian  weep — 

or  some  fine  daughter  that  dyed  young, 

""  Nondum  experta  novi  gaudia  prima  tori — 

or  forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  father.  But  why  ?  Prior  exiit, 
prior  intravit :  he  came  first,  and  he  must  go  first.  Tufrusira 
piusy  heuy  8fC.  What .?  wouldst  thou  have  the  laws  of  nature 
altered,  and  him  to  live  alwayes .?  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  AI- 
cibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their  fathers  young.  And  why 
on  the  other  side  shouldst  thou  so  heavily  take  the  death  of  thy 
little  son .? 

'  'Numy  quia  nee  fato,  merita  nee  morte,  peribat, 
Sed  miser  ante  diem — 

*  Vis  ffignun,  et  morbidum,  sitibundum  ?  gaudepotius  quod  his  mails  libera^ussit. 
^  Uxoiem  bonam  aut  invenisti,  aut  sic  fedsti ;  si  inveneris,  ailiam  habere  te  posse  ex  hoc 
intelligamus :  si  feceris,  bene  speres ;  salvus  est  artifex.  ^  Stulti 

est  compedes,  licet  aureas,  amare.  •*  Hor.  *  Hor.  lib.^1.  Od.  24. 

i  Virg.  4.  -ffin. 
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he  died  before  his  time  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice  of 
his  age  !  yet  was  he  not  mortal  ?  Hear  that  divine  ^  Epictetus : 
If  thou  covet  thy  wife,  Jriends,  children,  should  live  alwayes, 
thou  art  aJx)oh  He  was  a  fine  child  indeed,  dignus  Apollineis 
hcrymis,  a  sweet,  a  loving,  a  faire,  a  witty  child,  of  great  hope, 
another  Eteoneus,  whom  Pindarus  the  poet,  and  Aristides  the 
rhetorician,  so  much  lament ;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he 
would  have  been  an  honest  man  ?  He  might  have  proved  a 
thief,  a  rogue,  a  spendthrift,  a  disobedient  son,  vexed  and  galled 
thee  more  then  all  the  world  beside ;  he  might  have  wrangled 
with  thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as  Eteocles 
and  Poljnaices,  and  broke  thy  heart :  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity, 
as  another  Ganymede  in  the  ^  flower  of  his  youth,  as  if  he 
had  risen,  saith  Plutarch,  ^from  the  midst  of  a  feast  before 
he  was  drunk ;  the  longer  lie  had  lived,  the  worse  he  would  have 
been,  and  mio  vita  longior,  (Ambrose  thinks)  culpa  numerosior, 
more  sinful,  more  to  answer  he  would  have  had.  If  he 
was  naught,  thou  mayst  be  glad  he  is  gone ;  if  good,  be  glad 
thou  hadst  such  a  son.  Or  art  thou  sure  he  was  good  ?  It  may 
be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are ;  and,  howsoever  he 
spake  thee  faire,  peradventure  he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest  that 
Icaro-Menippus  heard  at  Jupiters  whispering  place  in  Lucian, 
for  his  fathers  death,  because  he  now  kept  him  short,  he  was  to 
inherit  much  goods,  and  many  fair  manors  after  his  decease. 
Or  put  case  he  was  very  good,  suppose  the  best,  may  not  thy 
deaa  son  expostulate  with  thee,  as  ne  did  in  the  same  ^  Lucian, 
Why  dost  thou  lament  my  death,  or  call  me  miserable  that  am 
much  more  happy  them  thy  self?  what  misfortune  is  befaln 
me  ?  Is  it  because  I  am  not  bald,  crooked,  old,  rotten,  a>s  thou 
art  P  What  have  I  lost  ?  some  of  your  good  chear,  gay  ^ 
doths,  musicTc,  singing,  dmicing,  kissing,  merry  meetings, 
thalami  lubentias,  ^c.  is  that  it  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  not 
to  hwiiger  at  all  then  to  eat :  not  to  thirst  then  to  drink  to 
sdtisfie  thirst :  not  to  be  cold  then  to  put  on  cloths  to  drive  away 
cold  f  You  had  more  need  rejoyce  that  I  am  freed  from  diseases, 
agues,  ca/res,  ansAeties,  livor,  love,  covetousness,  hatred,  envy, 
malice,  that  I  fear  no  more  thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as 
you  do. 

*  Cap.  1 9.  Si  id  stucles  ut  uxor,  amici,  perpetuo  vivant  libeii  stultus  es.      ^  Deus, 
^uesdiligit,  juvenes  rapit.  MenaD.  ^  Consol.  ad  Apol.  ApoUonius  filiustuus 

in  flore  decessit,  ante  nos  ad  seternitatem  digressus,  tamquam  e  convivio  abiens,  prius- 
quam  in  errorem  aliquem  e  temulentda  incideret,  quales  in  longa  senecta  acddere  solent. 
"Tom.  1 .  Tract  de  luctu.  Quid  me  mortuum  miserum  vocas,  qui  te  sum  multo  felicior? 
aut  quid  aceibi  mihi  putas  contigi^se  ?  an  quia  non  sum  calvus,  senex,  ut  tu,  facie 
rugosus,  incurvus,  &c.  O  demens  !  quid  tibi  Wdetur  invito  boni  ?  niminim amicitias, 
coenas,  &c.  Longe  melius  non  esurire  quam  edere ;  non  sitire»  See,  Gaude  potius 
quod  morbos  et  febres  efiugerim,  angorem  animi,  &c  Ejulatus  quid  prodest  ?  quid 
lacryraae!,  &c. 
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« Id  cinerem  et  manes  credis  curare  scpultos  ? 

Do  they  concern  us  all,  think  you,  when  we  are  once  dead  ? 
Condole  not  others  then  overmuch  ;  wish  not  or  fear  thine  own 
death. 

^  Summum  nee  metuas  diem^  nee  optes  ; 
'tis  to  no  purpose. 

Excessi  e  vitse  snimnis  facilisque  lubensque^ 
Ne  pejora  ipsa  morte  dehinc  videam : 

I  left  this  irksome  life  with  all  mine  heart. 
Lest  worse  then  death  should  happen  to  my  part. 

c  Cardinal  Brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Rome  to  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb,  to  shew  his  willmgness  to  dye,  and  taxe 
those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart.  Weep  and  howl  no  more 
then;  'tis  to  small  purpose :  and,  as  ^  TuUy  adviseth  us  in  the 
like  case,  non  quos  amisimics,  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit,  co- 

S'iemus:  think  what  we  do,  not  whom  we  have  lost.  So 
avid  did,  2  Sam.  22.  While  the  child  wa^  yet  alive,  I  Justed 
a/nd  wept;  but,  being  now  dead,  why  should  I  fast  ^  Can  I 
bring  him  again  P  I  shall  go  to  him ;  but  he  cannot  return  to 
me.  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intemperate,  a  weak,  a  silly, 
and  undiscreet  man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of  in- 
temperance to  be  conversant  about  sorrow,  I  am  of  ^^  Senecas 
mind — he  that  is  wise  is  temperate;  and  he  that  is  tempe- 
rate  is  constant,  free  from  passion ;  and  he  that  is  such  a 
one,  is  without  sorrow,  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The 
e  Thracians  wept  still  when  a  child  was  bom,  feasted  and  made 
mirth  when  any  man  was  buried :  and  so  should  we  rather  be 

S^ad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily  freed  from 
e  miseries  of  this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  young 
Greek,  was  so  generally  lamented  by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the 
poet  faines  some  god  saying,  Silete,  homines ;  non  enim  miser 
est,  Sfc.  be  quiet,  good  folks ;  this  young  man  is  not  so  miser- 
able as  you  think;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Stjrx  nor  Acheron,  sed 
gloriosus  et  senii  expers  hei'os,  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields ;  he  now  emoyes  that  happinesse  which  your  great 
kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears  that  garland  for  which  ye 
contend.  If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot  mode- 
^  rate  our  passions  m  this  behalf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all 
means,  by  doing  something  else,  thinking  of  another  subject. 
The  Itahans,  most  part,  sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if  it  un- 
seasonably seize  upon  them ;   Danes,  Dutchmen,  Polanders, 

*  Virgil.  **  Mart.  *=  Chytreus,  deliciis  Europee.  ^  Epist  85. 

*  Sardus,  de  raor.  gen. 
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and  Bohemians  drink  it  down ;  our  countrymen  so  to  playes.. 
Doe  something  or  other;  let  it  not  transpose  tnee;  or,  by 
^ premeditation,  make  such  accidents  Jamiliar,  as  Ulysses,  that 
wept  for  his  dog,  but  not  for  his  wife,  quod  paratus  esset  animo 
obfirmuto  ( Plut.  de  anim.  tranq,) :  accustome  thy  self,  and 
harden  before  hand,  by  seeing  other  mens  calamities,  and  ap- 
plying them  to  thy  present  estate  : 

Praevisum,  est  levius,  quod  fuit  ante,  malum, 

I  will  conclude  with  ^  Epictetus,  If  thou  hvest  a  pot,  remember 
^tis  but  a  pot.  thou  hvest ;  cmd  thou  wilt  not  be  trotibled  when 
His  broken :  if  thou  lovest  a  son  or  wife,  remember  they  are  mor^ 
taM ;  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient  And  for  false  fears 
and  all  other  fortuite  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities, 
to  resist  and  prepare  our  selves  not  to  faint,  is  best : 

<^  Stultum  est  timere  quod  vitari  non  potest ; 

'tis  a  folly  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be  dis- 
couraged, at  all. 

^  Nam  quisquis'trepidus  pavet  vel  optat, 
Abjecit  clypeum,  locoque  motus, 
Nectit,  qua  valeat  trahi,  catenam : 

for  he  that  so  faints  or  fears,  and  yeelds  to  his  passion,  flings 
away  his  own  weapons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself,  and  puis 
a  beam  upon  his  own  head. 

MEMB,  VI. 

Against  JEnvie,  Livor,  Emulation,  Hatred,  Ambition,  Self- 
love,  cmd  all  other  Affections. 

XX GAINST  those  other  ^passions  and  affections,  there  is 
no  better  remedy,  then  (as  mariners,  when  they  go  to  sea, 
provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist  a  tempest)  to  furnish  our 
selves  with  philosophicall  and  divine  precepts,  other  mens> 
examples ; 

t  Periculum  ex  aliis  facere,  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet : 

to  balance  our  hearts  with  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience, 
and  counterpoise  those  irregular  motions  of  envie,  livor,  spleen, 
hatred,  with  their  opposite  vertues,  as  we  bend  a  crooked 

*  Praemeditatione  fadlem  reddere  quemque  casum.  Plutarchus,  consolationc  ad 
ApoUonium.  Assuefacere  nos  cadbus  debemus.  Tull.  lib.  3.  Tusculan.  quaest. 
^  Cap.  8.  Si  ollam  diligas,  memento  te  ollam  diligere :  non  perturbaberis  e&  con- 
frac^ :  si  filium  aut  uxorem,  memento  hominem  a  te  diligi,  &c.  ^  Seneca. 

^  Boeih.  lib.  1.  pxos.  4.  « Qui  invidiam  ferre  non  potest,  ferre  contemptum 

oogitur.  <  Ter«  Heautont. 
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staffe  another  way  ;  to  oppose  *'*  stiff'erance  to  labour  ^patience  to 
reproach  ^  bounty  to  covetousness,  fortitude  to  pusillanimity, 
meekness  to  anger,  humility  to  pride ;  to  examine  our  selves, 
for  what  cause  we  are  so  mucn  disquieted,  on  what  ground,  what 
occasion,  is  it  just  or  fained  ?  and  then  either  to  pacific  our  selves 
by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other  object,  contrary  passion,  or 
premeditation.  ^  Medkari  secum  oportet  quo  pacto  adversam 
asrumnamferat^  periclay  damnaj  exsilia :  peregre  rediens  semper 
cogitet  autjilii  pecca^tum,  aut  uxoris  mortem^  aut  morbum^lue ; 
communia  esse  Iicec ;  fieri  posse ;  ut  ne  quid  animo  sit  novum : 
to  make  them  familiar,  even  all  kinde  of  calamities,  that, 
when  they  happen,  they  may  be  less  troublesome  unto  us  (in 
secundis  meditare^  quo  pacto  feras  adversa),  or  out  of  mature 
judgement  to  avoid  the  effect,  or  disannuU  the  cause,  as  they 
do  that  are  troubled  with  tooth-ache,  pull  them  quite  out. 

'^  Ut  vivat  castor^  sibi  testes  amputat  ipse : 
Tu  quoque,  si  qua  nocent>  abjice^  tutus  eris. 

The  heaver  bites  ofF's  stones  to  save  the  rest : 
Do  thou  the  like  with  that  thou  art  opprest. 

Or,  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  few 
cudgels  how  to  avoid  an  enemies  blows,  let  us  arm  our  selves 
against  all  such  violent  incursions,  which  may  invade  our  minds. 
A  little  experience  and  practice  will  inure  us  to  it ;  vettda  vtd- 
pes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  hand  capitur ;  an  old  fox  is 
not  so  easily  taken  in  a  snare  ;  an  old  souldier  in  the  world, 
me  thinkes,  should  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready  to  receive  all 
fortunes,  encounters,  and,  with  that  resolute  captain,  come 
what  may  come,  to  make  answer, 


•^  non  ulla  laborum^ 


O  virgo,  nova  mi  facies^  inopinave,  surgit : 
Omnia  percepi,  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregi. 

No  labour  comes  at  unawares  to  me  3   . 
For  I  have  long  before  cast  what  may  be. 


-non  hoc  primum  mea  pectora  vulnus 


Senserunt  j  graviora  tuli- 


The  commonwealth  of  «  Venice,  in  their  armory,  have  this  in- 
scription, Happy  is  tliat  citie  which  in  time  of  pea^ce  thinks  of 
war,  a  fit  motto  for  every  mans  private  house :  happy  is  the 

*  Epictetus,  c.  14.  Si  labor  objectus  ftierit  tolerandie,  convidum  patientiis,'&c.  si 
ita  consueveris,  vitiis  non  obtemperabis.  ^  Ter.  Phor.  ^  Aldat.  Embl. 

^  Virg.  ^n.  e  Nat,  Chytwus,  delidis  Europae.  Felix  civitas,  quae  tempore 

pads  de  bdlo  oogitat 
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man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault.  But  many  times  we 
complaine,  repine  and  mutter  without  a  cause ;  we  give  way  to 
passions  we  may  resist,  and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  by  na- 
ture, envious,  (as  he  confessed  to  Zopyrus  the  physiognomer, 
accusing  him  of  it)  froward,  and  lascivious  :  but,  as  he  was^  So- 
crates, he  did  correct  and  amend  himself.  Thou  art  malicious, 
envious,  covetous,  impatient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious  ;  yet,  as 
thou  art  a  Christian,  correct  and  moderate  thyself.  'Tis  some- 
thing, I  confesse,  and  able  to  move  any  man,  to  see  himself 
contemned,  obscure,  neglected,  disgraced,  undervalued,  *  le/l 
behind :  some  cannot  endure  it,  no  not  constant  Lipsius,  a  man 
discreet  otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in  this,  as  his 
words  expresse — ^  coUegas  olim^  quos  ego  sinejremitu  nan  in- 
tueor,  nuper  terra Jilios^  nunc  Mcecenates  et  Agrippas  habeo^ . . . 
summojam  monte  potitos.  But  he  was  much  to  blame  fpr  it : 
to  a  wise  staid  man,  this  is  nothing ;  we  cannot  all  be  honoured 
and  rich,  all  Caesars ;  if  we  will  be  content,  our  present  state  is 
good,  and  in  some  mens  opinion,  to  be  preferred.  Let  them 
go  on,  get  wealth,  offices,  titles,  honours,  preferments,  and  what 
they  will  themselves,  by  chance,  fraud,  imposture,  simony,  and 
indirect  means,  as  too  many  do,  by  bribery,  flattery,  and  parasi- 
ticall  insinuation,  by  impudence,  and  time-serving :  let  them 
climb  up  to  advancement  in  despite  of  vertue ;  let  them  go  be- 
fore, crosse  me  on  every  side ;  ^  me  non  offendunt,  modo  non  in 
oculos  incurrantj  (as  he  said,  correcting  his  former  errour)  they 
do  not  ofiend  me,  so  long  as  they  run  not  into  mine  eyes.  I  am 
inglorious  and  poor,  compositd  pcmpertate,  but  I  live  secure  and 
Quiet:  thev  are  dignifiecT,  have  great  means,  pompe  and  state; 
they  are  glorious ;  but  what  have  they  with  it  ?  ^  envie,  trouble, 
anociety,  as  much  labour  to  maintain  their  place  with  credit,  as 
to  get  it  atjirst.  I  am  contented  with  my  fortunes,  spectator 
e  longinqtu),  and  love 

N^tunum  procol  e  terra  spectare  furentem : 

he  is  amUtious,  and  not  satisfied  with  his  :  but  what  ^  gets  he  by 
it  f  to  hcsoe  all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches  seen ;  not  one  of 
a  thousand,  but  he  hath  done  more  worthy  of  dispraise  and  ani- 
madversion, then  comm^endation ;  no  better  means  to  help  this 
then  to  be  private.  Let  them  run,  ride,  strive  as  so  many  fishes 
for  a  crum,  scrape,  climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue,  tempo- 

*  Occupet  extremum  scabies  ;  mihi  turpe  relinqui  est     Hor.  ^  Lipsius, 

epist.  quiest*  lib.  1.  ep.  7*  '  Lipsius,  epist.  lib.  1.  epist.  7*  ^  Oloria 

comitem  habet  invidiam :  pari  onere  premitur  retinendo  ac  acquirendo.  *  Quid 

aliad  ambitiosub  sibi  parat,  quam  ut  probra  ejus  pateant?  nemo  vivens  qui  non  habet 
in  vitsL  plura  vituperationc  quam  laudc  digna;  his  malisnon  melius  occurritur,  quam 
si  bene  latueris. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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rize,  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst  them,  wealth,  honour,  a  and 
get  what  they  can  ;  it  offends  me  not : 

**  me  mea  tellus 


Lare  secreto  tutoque  tegat, 

I  am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes  : 

^ — ^Vivo  et  regno  sirnul  ista  relinquens, 

I  have  learned,  in  what  state  soever  I  am^  therewith  to  he  con- 
tented  (Philip,  1. 11.)  :  come  what  can  come,  I  am  prepared  : 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parv^^  ferar  unus  et  idem : 

I  am  the  same.  I  was  once  so  mad  to  bussell  abroad,  and  seek 
about  for  preferment,  tyre  my  self,  and  trouble  all  my  friends ; 
sed  nihil  labor  tantus  prqfecit ;  nam  dum  alios  amicorum  mors 
avocat,  aliis  ignottts  sum^  his  invistis ;  alii  large  promittunt ; 
intercedunt  im  m^cum  soliciti  s  hi  v<ma  spe  lactant ;  dum  alios 
ambiOf  hos  capto,  Ulis  innotesco,  cetas  perit,  anni  defMunt^  amici 
Jatigantfwr^  egodeseror^  etjam^  munai  tasus,  humarueqtie  saiur 
irifidelitatisf  a^cmiiesco.  And  so  I  say  still ;  although  1  may  not 
deny,  but  that  I  have  had  some  dbountifull  patrons,  and  noble 
benefactors,  ne  sim  interim  ingrattts,  and  I  do  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge it,  I  have  received  some  kindness,  (qtiodDeus  Ulis 
benefidum  rependatj  si  non  pro  votis^Jbrta^se pro  meritis,  more 
peradventure  then  I  deserve,  though  not  to  my  desire,  more  of 
them  then  I  did  expect,  yet  not  of  others  to  my  desert ;  neither 
am  I  ambitious  or  covetous,  all  this  while,  or  a  SufFenus  to  my- 
self;  what  I  have  said,  without  prejudice  or  alteration  shall 
stand.  And  now,  as  a  mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first  with 
all  his  might  and  main  to  get  out,  but,  when  he  sees  no  remedy, 
that  his  beating  will  not  serve,  lies  still,  I  have  laboured  in  vain, 
rest  satisfied,  and,  if  I  may  usurpe  that  of  ^  Prudentius, 

Inveni  portum.     Spes  et  Fortima^  valete ! 
Nil  mihi  vobiscum :  ludite  nunc  alios. 

Mine  haven's  fonnd :  Fortune  and  Hope^  adieu ! 
Mock  others  now :  for  I  have  done  with  you. 

>  £fc  onines  Fama  per  urbes  garrula  laudet.  ^  Sen.  Her.  Fur.  '^  Hor. 

^  The  right  honourable  lady  Frances  Gountesse  ]>owager  of  Exeter.    The  Lord 
Berkley.  *  Distichon  ejus  in  militem  Chnstianum,  e  Graeco.     Engraven  on 

the  tomb  of  Fr.  Pucdus  the  Fk>rentine,  in  Rome.    Chytreus,  in  deliciis. 
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MEMB.  VII. 

Against  Repulse^  Abuses,  Ivyuries,  Ckmiempts,  Disgraces, 
Contumelies,  Sht/nders,  Scqffes,  Sfc. 

\_  MAY  not  yet  conclude,  or  think  to  appease  passions,  or 
quiet  the  minde,  till  such  time  as  I  have  likewise  removed  some 
other  of  their  more  eminent  and  ordinary  causes,  which 
produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  discontents.  To  divert  all  I 
cannot  hope ;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest,  is  that 
which  I  aime  at. 

Repuhe,"]  Repulse  and  dis^ace  are  two  main  causes  of  dis- 
content but,  to  an  understandmg  man,  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken. 
Caesar  himself  hath  been  denied ;  »  and  when  two  stand  equall 
in  fortime,  birth,  and  all  other  qualities  alike,  one  of  necessitie 
must  lose.  Why  shouldst  thou  take  it  so  grievously  ?  It  hath 
been  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thy  self  to  deny  others.  If  every 
man  might  have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified,  em- 
perours,  kings,  princes ;  if  whatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  un- 
satiable  appetite  aJBFects,  our  preposterous  judgement  thinks  fit 
were  granted,  we  should  have  another  chaos  in  an  instant,  a 
meer  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  that  is  repelled, 
that  dignities,  honours,  offices,  are  not  alwayes  given  by  desert  or 
worth,  but  for  love,  affinitie,  friendship,  affection,  ^  great  mens 
letters,  or  as  commonly  they  are  bougnt  and  sold.  ^  Honours 
in  court  are  bestowed^  not  according  to  mens  vertues  and  good 
conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  observes) ;  but,  as  every  ma/n  hath 
means,  or  mote  potentJHends,  so  he  is  preferred.  With  us  in 
France  (^for  so  their  own  countrey  man  relates)  most  part  the 
matter  is  carried  hy  favour  and  grace ;  he  that  cant  get  a  great 
mem  to  be  his  mediatour,  runnes  away  with  all  the  preferment. 
Indiffnissimusplerumque  prafertiir,  Vatinitis  Catoni,  Ulaudatus 
Um&tissimo : 

■  servi  dominantur :  aselli 

Ornantur  phaleris ;  dephalerstntur  equi. 

An  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a  mans  seat ;  and  the  common  people 

*  Paedaietus,  in  300  Laoedaemoniorum  numerum  non  dectus,  risit,  gratulari  se 
dioens  dvitatem  habere  300  cives  se  meliores.  ^  Kissing  goes  by  favour. 

^  ^neas  Syl.  de  miser,  curial.  Dantur  honores  in  curiis,  non  secundum  honores  et 
▼irtutes  :  sed  ut  quisque  ditior  est  atque  potentior,  eo  magis  honoratur.  ^  Se- 

selliuSylib.  2.  de  repub.  GaUorum.  Favore  apudnos  et  gratia  plerumque  res  agitur ; 
et  qui  commodum  aliquem  naai  sunt  intercessorem,  aditum  fere  habent  ad  (mines 
pnefecturas. 

f2 
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hold  him  learhed,  grave,  and  wise.  One  prqfesseth  (^  Cardan 
well  notes) ybr  a  thousand  crownes  ;  but  he  deserves  not  ten; 
when  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  cannot  get  ten,  Sala- 
rium  non  dat  multis  saJem,  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts,  as 
coaches ;  and  oftentimes,  which  Machiavel  seconds,  ^princvpes 
non  sunty  qui  ob  insiffnem  virtutem  principatu  digni  sunt ;  he 
that  is  most  worthy  wants  imployment ;  he  that  hath  skill  to  be 
a  pilot  wants  a  ship ;  and  he  that  could  govern  a  common- 
wealth, a  world  it  self,  a  king  in  conceit,  wants  means  to  exer- 
cise his  worth,  hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage.  And  yet  all 
this  while  he  is  a  better  man  that  is  fit  to  reign,  etsi  careat  reg- 
no^ though  he  want  a  kingdome^  ^  then  he  tliat  hath  one^  and 
knows  not  how  to  rule  it.  A  lion  serves  not  alwayes  his  keeper 
but  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion ;  and,  as  ^  Polydore  Virgil 
hath  it,  multi  regeSy  ut  pupilli^  cb  inscitiam  non  regunt,  sed 
reguntur.  Hieron  of  Syracuse  was  a  brave  king,  but  wanted  a 
kingdom ;  Perseus  of  M acedon  had  nothing  of  a  king  but  the 
bare  name  and  title ;  for  he  cpidd  not  govern  it :  so  great  places 
are  often  ill  bestowed,  worthy  persons  unrespected.  Many 
times  too  the  servants  have  more  means  then  the  masters  whom 
they  serve ;  which  ^  Epictetus  counts  an  eye- sore  and  inconve- 
nient. But  who  can  help  it  ?  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  these 
dayes  to  see  a  base  impudent  asse,  illiterate,  unworthy,  unsuffi- 
cient,  to  be  preferred  before  his  betters,  because  he  can  put 
himself  forward,  because  he  looks  big,  can  busle  in  the  world, 
hath  a  fair  outside,  can  temporize,  collogue,  insinuate,  or  hath 
good  store  of  friends  and  mony ;  whereas  a  more  discreet, 
modest,  and  better  deserving  man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a  re- 
pulse. "^Twas  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and  which  Tiresias 
advised  Ulysses  in  the  ^  poet, 

Accipe,  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere^  &c. 

is  still  in  use ;  lie,  flatter  and  dissemble :  if  not,  as  he  concludes. 

Ergo  pauper  eris, 

then  go  like  a  beggar,  as  thou  art.  Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
Lipsius,  Budseus,  Cardan,  liv'*d  and  died  poor.  Gesner  was 
a  silly  old  man,  bcmdo  vnniocus^  amongst  all  those  huffing  car- 
dinals, swelling  bishops,  that  flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode 
on  foot-clothes.    It  is  not  honesty,  learning,  worth,  wisdom, 

t 

■  Imperitus  periti  munus  occupat,  et  sic  apud  vulgus  habetur.  Ille  profitetur  mille 
coronatis,  cam  nee  decern  mereatur ;  alius  e  diverse  mille  dignus,  vix  decern  consequi 
potest.  ^  Epistk  dedic.  disput  Zeubbeo  Bondemondo,  et  Cosmo  Rucelaio. 

^  Quam  is  qui  regnat,  et  regnandi  sit  imperitus.        ^  Lib.  22.  hist.  « Ministri 

locupletiores  sunt  iis  quibus  ministratur.  *'Hor.  lib.  2.  Sat.  5. 
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that  prefers  men,  (the  race  is  tiot  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong)  but,  as  the  wise  man  said,  »  chance,  and  sometimes 
a  ridiculous  chance  :  ^  casus  plerumque  ridicultis  multos  ele- 
vaviL  'Tis  fortunes  doings,  as  they  say,  which  made  Brutus 
now  dying  exclaim,  O  misera  virtus  !  ergo  nihil  quam  verba 
eras !  atqui  ego  te  tanquam  rem  exercebam :  sed  tu  serviebas 
Jbrluna.  Beleeve  it  hereafter,  O  my  friends  !  Vertue  serves 
fortune.  Yet  be  not  discouraged  (O  my  well  deserving  spirits) 
with  this  which  I  have  said :  it  may  be  otherwise ;  tnougn  ♦ 
seldom,  I  confesse,  yet  sometimes  it  is.  But,  to  your  farther 
content.  He  tell  you  a  ^  tale.  In  Moronia  pia,  or  Moronia 
felix,  I  know  not  whether,  nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what 
cathedrall  church,  a  fat  prebend  fell  void.  The  carcasse  scarce 
cold,  many  sutors  were  up  in  an  instant.  The  first  had  rich 
friends,  a  good  purse;  and  he  was  resolved  to  out-bid  any 
man  before  he  would  lose  it ;  every  man  supposed  he  should 
carry  it.  The  second  was  my  Lord  Bishops  chaplain  (in 
whose  gift  it  was)  ;  and  he  thought  it  his  due  to  have  it.  The 
third  was  nobly  born ;  and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his  great 

Earents,  patrons,  and  allies.  The  fourth  stood  upon  his  worth  ; 
e  had  newly  found'  out  strange  mysteries  in  cnymistry,  and 
other  rare  inventions,  which  he  would  detect  to  the  publike 
good.  The  fifth  was  a  painfull  preacher  ;  and  he  was  com- 
mended by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt ;  he  had  all  their 
hands  to  nis  certifi.cate.  The  sixth  was  the  prebendaries  son 
lately  deceased ;  his  father  died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left 
a  wife  and  many  poor  children.  The  seventh  stood  upon  fair 
promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had  been  formerly 
made  for  the  next  place  in  his  Lordships  gift.  The  eightn 
pretended  great  losses,  and  what  he  had  suffered  for  the 
churchy  what  paines  he  had  taken  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
besides  he  brought  noble  mens  letters.  The  ninth  had  married 
a  kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for  him.  The  tenth 
was  a  forrain  doctor,  a  late  convert,  and  wanted  means.  The 
eleventh  would  exchange  for  another ;  he  did  not  like  the  for- 
mers site,  could  not  agree  with  his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon 
any  termes ;  he  would  be  gone.  The  twelfth  and  last  was  (a 
suitor  in  conceit)  a  right  honest,  civil,  sober  man,  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  private  in  the  univer- 
sitie ;  but  he  had  neither  means  nor  mony  to  eompasse  it ; 
besides  he  hated  all  such  courses  :  he  could  not  speak  for  him- 
self, neither  had  he  any  friends  to  soUcite  his  cause,  and  there-, 
fore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect,  neither  did  he  hope  for, 
or  look  after  it.     The  good  bishop,  amongst  a  jury  of  compe- 

•  Solomon,  Eccles.  9.  11.  *  Sat,  Menip.  «  Tale  qnid  e^t  apud  Valent. 

Andream,  Apolog.  manip.  d.  apol.  39. 
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titors,  thus  perplexed,  and  not  yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on 
whom  to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own  accord,  meer  motion, 
and  bountifull  nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university  student, 
altogether  unknown  to  him  but  by  fame ;  and,  to  be  brief,  the 
academical  scholar  had  the  prebend  sent  him  for  a  present. 
The  newes  was  no  sooner  puolished  abroad,  but  all  good  stu- 
dents rejoyced,  and  were  much  cheered  up  with  it,  though 
some  would  not  beleeve  it ;  others,  as  men  amazed,  said  it  was 
a  miracle;  but  one  amongst  the  rest  thanked  God  for  it,  and 
said.  Nunc  juvat  tandem  studiosum  esse,  et  Deo  integro  corde 
servire.  You  have  heard  my  tale ;  but,  alas !  it  is  but  a  tale, 
ameer  iSction ;  'twas  never  s6,  never  like  to  be ;  and  so  let  it 
rest.  Well,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth  and  honour,  for- 
tune and  preferment ;  every  man  (there's  no  remedy)  must 
scramble  as  he  may,  and  shift  as  he  can ;  yet  Cardan  comforted 
himself  with  this,  ^  the  star  Fomahcmt  wovM  make  him  vmmor^ 
tall,  and  that  ^  after  his  decease  his  books  should  be  found 
in  ladies  studies. 

c  Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  nxori. 

But  why  shouldst  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas,  so  to 
heart  ?  It  may  be  thou  art  not  fit ;  but,  as  a^  child  that  puts 
on  his  fathers  shoes,  hat,  head-piece,  brestplate,  breeches,  or 
holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one  or  wear 
the  other ;  so  wouldst  thou  doe  by  such  an  office,  place,  or 
magistracy :  thou  art  unfit ;  cmd  what  is  dignity  to  an  unwor- 
thy man,  but,  (as  ^  Salvianus  holds)  a  gM  ring  in  a  swines 
snout  F  Thou  art  a  brute.  Like  a  bad  actor  (so  ^  Plutarch 
compares  such  men)  in  a  tragedy,  (diadema  Jert,  at  vox  non 
oritur)  thou  wouldst  play  a  kings  part,  but  actest  a  clowne, 
speakest  like  an  asse. 

^  Magna  petis^  Pliaethon^  et  quas  non  viribus  istis^  &c. 

As  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedy,  did  ask  they  knew 
not  what ;  nesds,  temerarie^  nescis ;  thou  dost,  as  another  Suf- 
fenus,  overween  thy  self;  thou  art  wise  in  thine  own  conceit, 
but  in  other  mens  more  mature  judgement  altogether  unfit  to 
manage  such  a  businesse.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving 
then  any  of  thy  rank,  God  in  his  providence  hath  reserved  thee 
for  some  other  fortunes  :  sic  Superis  visum.  Thou  art  humble, 
as  thou  art :  it  may  be,  hadst  thou  been  preferred,  thou 
wouldst  have  forgotten  God  and  thy  self,  insulted  over  others. 


*  Stella  Fomahant  unmortalitatem  dabit.        ^  Lib.  de  lib.  propriis.  <^  Hor. 

^  Qui  induit  thoracem  aut  galeam,  &c.            *  Lib.  4.  de  guber.  Dei  Quid  est 

dignitas  indigno,  nisi  curculus  aureus  in  naribus  suis  ?      '  In  Lysandro.  k  Ovid. 
Met. 
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contemned  thy  friends,  »  been  a  Mock,  a  tyrant,  or  a  demi-god  ; 
sequiturgue  superbia  forrnam :  ^  therefore^  saith  Chrysostome, 
good  men  do  not  alwayesjinde  grace  andjavour^  lest  they  should 
oe  piiffed  up  with  turgent  titles^  grow  insolent  am,d  proud. 

JiyurieSf  ahusesy  are  very  offensive,  and  so  mucn  the  more 
in  that  they  think,  veteremferendo^  invitant  nooam^  by  taking 
one,  they  provoke  another :  but  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  :  for, 
if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end  of  abusing  each  other ; 
lis  litem  general ;  His  much  better  with  patience  to  bear,  or 
Quietly  to  put  it  up.  If  an  asse  kick  me,  saith  Socrates, 
snail  I  strike  him  again  ?  and,  when/^his  wife  Xantippe  stroke 
and  misused  him,  to  some  friends  that  would  have  had  him 
strike  her  again,  he  replied  that  he  would  not  make  them 
sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and  say  Eia,  Socraies  /  eta 
Xantippe !  as  we  do  when  dogs  nght^  animate  them  the  more 
by  clapping  of  hands.  Many  men  spend  themselves,  their 
goods,  friends,  fortunes,  upon  small  quarrels,  and  sometimes 
at  other  mens  procurements,  with  mucn  vexation  of  spirit  and 
anguish  of  minde ;  all  which,  with  good  advice,  or  mediation  of 
friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if  patience  had 
taken  place.  Patience,  in  such  cases,  is  a  most  soveraign  re- 
medy, to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dissemble  it,  to  ^  forget  and  forgive, 
^  not  sevenj  but  seventy  times  seven ;  as  (iften  as  he  repents^ 
forgive  him;  Luk.  17.  3.  as  our  Saviour  enjoyns  us,  stroken, 
U)  turn  the  other  Me :  as  our  ^  Apostle  persvirades  us,  to  recom- 
pence  no  ma/n  evill,  but^  as  mu^h  as  is  possible^  to  han)e  peace 
mth  all  men:  not  to  avenge  ourselves^  and  we  sJiaU  heap 
burning  coales  upon  our  adversaries  head,  For^  if  you  put  up 
wrongs  (as  Chrysostome  g  comments)  you  get  the  victorie ;  he 
thM  toseth  his  mony^  loseih  not  the  conquest  in  this  our  philoso- 
phy.  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thy  self  unto  him  first ; 
yeeld  to  him.  Durum  et  durum  non  faciunt  murum^  as  the 
diverb  is ;  two  refractory  spirits  will  never  agree ;  the  onely 
means  to  oyercome,  is  to  relent;  obsequio  vinces.  Euclicfe 
(in  Plutarch),  when  his  brbther  had  angred  him,  swore  he 
would  be  revenged ;  but  he  gently  replied,  '^  Let  ms  not  live^  if 
I  do  not  make  tfiee  to  love  me  again ;  upon  which  meek  answer 
he  was  pacified. 

'  Flectitur  obsequio  curvatus  ab  arbore  ramus  : 
Frangis^  si  vires  experiare  tuas. 

*  Magistmfus  virum  indicat  **  Ideo  boni  viii  ali^uando  gratiam  non  acdpi- 

unt,  ne  in  superbiam  eleventur  ventositate  jactantis,  ne  altitudonumeris  negligentiores 
effidat  c  ^lian.  <*  Injunarum  remedium  est  oblivio.  <  Mat  18.  22. 

Mat.  5.  30.  '  Rom.  12.  17*  v  Si  toleras  injuriam,  victor  evadis  ;  qui  enim 

peconiis  privatus  est,  non  est  privatus  victori4  in  haic  philosophia.        ^  Dispeream, 
nisi  te  ultus  fuero :  dispeream,  nisi  ut  me  deinceps  ames  elfecero.  '  Joach. 

Camerarius^  Embl.  21.  cenU  1. 
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A  branch;  if  easily  bended,  yeelds  to  thee : 
Pul  hard^  it  breaks :  the  difference  you  see. 

The  noble  family  of  the  Columni  in  Home,  when  they  were  ex- 
peUed  the  city  by  that  furious  Alexander  the  sixt,  gave  the 
bending  branch  therefore  as  an  impresse,  with  this  motto, 
TUcti  potest^Jrangi  non  potest^  to  si^ifie  that  he  might  break 
them  oy  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop ;  for  they  fled, 
in  the  midst  of  their  hard  usage,  to  the  kingdome  of  Naples, 
and  were  honourably  entertained  by  Frederick  the  king,  ac-^ 
cording  to  their  calling.  Gentleness  in  this  case  might  have' 
done  much  more ;  and,  let  thine  adversary  be  never  so  per- 
verse, it  may  be  by  that  means  thou  mayst  win  him  ;  ^Jhvore 
ei  benevolentid  etiam  immanis  animus  mansuescit ;  soft  words 
pacific  wrath,  and  the  fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome : 
^  a  generous  lion  will  not  hurt  a  beast  that  lies  prostrate,  nor 
an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,- but  is  infestits  infestis^  a 
terrour  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make 
resistance.  It  was  the  symbole  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke 
of  Savoy ;  and  he  was  not  mistaken  in  it ;  for 

^  Quo  quisque  est  major^  magis  est  placabilis  ire ; 
£t  faciles  motus  mens  generosa  capit. 

A  greater  man  is  soonest  pacified^ 
A  noble  spirit  quickly  satisfied. 

It  is  reported  by  ^  Gualter  Mapes  an  old  historiographer  of 
ours,  (who  lived  400  veers  since)  that  king  Edward  senior, 
and  Leolin  prince  of  Wales,  being  at  an  interview  neer  Aust 
upon  Severn  in  Glocestershire,  and  the  prince  sent  for,  refused 
to  come  to  the  king,  he  would  needs  goe  over  to  him :  which  ^ 
Leolin  perceiving,  *  went  up  to  the  armes  in  water^  and  im- 
hradng  his  boat,  would  have  carried  him  out  upon  his  shout- 
ders^  adding  that  his  humility  and  wisdom  had  triumphed  over 
his  pride  and  folly ;  and  thereupon  was  reconciled  unto  him, 
and  did  his  homage.  If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him,  put  it  up ; 
if  thou  beest  a  true  Christian,  a  good  divine,  an  imitator  of 
Christ,  {!Jbr  he  was  reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought 
no  revenge)  thou  wilt  pray  for  thine  enemies,  s  and  bksse  them 
that  persecute  thee;  be  patient,  meek,  humble,  Sz;c.  An  ho- 
nest man  will  not  ofier  thee  injury  ;  prohus  rum  vult ;  if  he 

*  Heliodorus.  ^  Reipsa  reperi  nihil  esse  homini  melius  facilitate  et  dementia. 

Ter.  Adelph.  <  Ovid.  ^  Camden,  in  Olouc.  *  Usque  ad  pectus  iogressus 
est  aquam»  et  cymbam  amplectens,  sapientissime  rex,  ait,  tuahumOitas  meam  vidt 
superbiam,  et  sapientia  triumpliavit  ioeptiam  ;  ooUum  ascende  quod  contra  te  fatuus 
erexi,  intrabls  terram,  quam  hodie  fedt  tuam  benignitas,  &c.  ^  Chrysostome; 

Contumcliis  afTcctus  est,  et  eas  pcrtulit ;  opprobiiis,  nee  ultus  est ;  verbcribus  caesus, 
nee  viccm  reddidit.  s  Rom.  12.  14« 
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were  a  brangling  knave,  'ti%  his  fashion  so  to  do ;  where  is 
least  heart,  is  most  tongue ;  qito  quisque  stultior^  eo  maMs 
insolescity  the  more  sottish  he  is,  still  the  more  insolent.     ^  3oe 
not  answer  a  fool  according  to  ImJbUy.     If  he  be  thy  supe- 
riour,  ^  bear  it  by  all  means ;  grieve  not  at  it ;  let  him  take  nis 
course.     Anytus  amd  Melitu^  ^  may  kill  me^  they  cannot  hurt 
me — as   that  generous   Socrates  made  answer  in  like   case. 
Mens  immota  ma/net :  though  the  body  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  horses,  broken  on  the  wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tones, 
the  soul  cannot  be  distracted.     "^Tis  an  ordinary  thing   for 
great  men  to  villify  and  insult,  oppresse,  injure,  tyrannise,  to. 
take  what  liberty  they  list ;  and  wno  dare  speak  against  ?  Mi^ 
serum  est  ab  eo  ladiy  a  quo  non  possis  queri,  a  miserable  thing 
■'tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  fi-om  whom  is  no  appeal :  ^  and  not 
safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and  punish  a  man 
at  his  pleasure,  which  Asinius  Pollio  was  aware  of,  when  Oc- 
tavianus  provoked  him.     'Tis  hard,  I  confesse,  to  be  so  in- 
jured :  one  of  Chilos  three  difScult  things — ^  to  keep  counsell^ 
spend  his  tims  weU,  put  up  injuries :  but  be  thou  patient,  and 
leave  revenge  unto  the  Lord.     ^  Vengeance  is  mine^  and  I  will 
repay  J  saith  the  Lord.    I  know  the  Lord  (saith  «  David)  will 
avenge  the  iifflictedj  and  Judge  the  poor.     No  man  (as  *^  Plato 
farther  addes)  can  so  severely  punish  his  adversary^  a>s  God  will 
such  as  oppresse  miserable  men. 

% 

'  Iterum  ille  rem  judicatam  judicata 
Majoreque  mulcta  mulctat. 

If  there  be  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  just,  it 
shall  be  so ;  if  thou  beleevest  the  one,  beleeve  the  other : 
erit,  erit,  it  shall  be  so.  Nemesis  comes  after,  sero  sed  serio  : 
stay  but  a  little ;  and  thou  shalt  see  Gods  just  judgment  over- 
take him. 

^  Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  pcena  claudo. 

Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1  Sam. 
15.  S3 :  thy  sword  hath  made  many  women  childlesse ;  so  shall 
thy  mother  be  childlesse  amongst  other  women.  It  > shall  be 
done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others.  Conradinus,  that 
brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a  well  prepared  army  into 


*■  Pro.  ^  Contend  not  with  a  greater  man.     Pro.  ^  Occidere  possunt. 

^  Non  facile  aut  tufum  in  eiim  scribere,  qui  potest  proscjribere.  ^  Arcana  tacere, 

otiumrecte  coUocare,  injuriam  posse  fei^e,  difficillimum.  'Horn.  12. 

K  Psa.  140.  12.  ^  NuUus  tarn  severe  inimicum  suum  ulcisci  potest,  quam 

Beus  solet  miserorum  oppre^jsores.    .    ^  Arctunis,  in  Plaut.        ^  Hor.  3.  od.  2. 
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the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  by  king  Charles, 
and  put  to  death  in  the  flower  of  his  youth :  a  uttle  after  {0100- 
nem  Conradini  mortis^  Pandulphus  Collinutius,  Hist  Neap, 
lib.  5.  calls  it,)  king  Charles  his  own  sonne,  with  200  nobles, 
was  so  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in  like  sort.  Not  in  this 
only,  but  in  all  other  ofiences,  quo  quisque  peccatj  in  eo  puni- 
etur^  a  they  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  kinde,  in  the  same 
part,  like  nature ;  eye,  with  or  in  the  eye,  head,  with  or  in  the 
head,  persecution  with  persecution,  lust  with  effects  of  lust :  let 
them  march  on  with  ensignes  displayed,  let  drums  beat  on, 
trumpets  sound  taratantara,  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil 
of  countries,  murder  infants,  deflower  virgins,  destroy,  burn, 
persecute,  and  tjrrannize ;  they  shall  be  fully  rewarded  at  last  in 
the  same  measure,  they  and  tneirs;  and  that  to  their  desert. 

b  Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  csede  et  sanguine  pauci 
Descendunt  reges  et  sicca  morte  tyranni. 

Few  tyrants  in  their  beds  do  die. 
But  stab'd  or  maim'd  to  hell  they  hie. 

Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of 
Gods  justice  to  punish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneu- 
mon doth  a  crocodile.  They  shall  be  recompenced  according 
to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was  hanged  on  the  gal- 
lowes  heprovided  for  Mordochy ;  they  shall  have  sorrow  of  hearty 
and  be  destroyed  from  under  the  heaven^  Thre.  8.  64,  65,  66. 
Only  be  thou  patient :  ^  vindtj  qui  patitur :  and  in  the  end 
thou  shalt  be  crowned.  Yea  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  do 
this ;  flesh  and  blood  may  not  abide  it ;  'Tis  grave  I  grave  ! 
No  (Chrysostome  replie^  non  est  grave^  o  homo ;  'tis  not  so 
grievous ;  '*  neither  had  God  commanded  it^  if  it  had  beeri  so 
difficult.  But  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  Easily,  as  he  foUowes 
it,  if  thou  slialt  hole  to  heaven^  behold  the  beauty  of  ity  and 
what  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  put  up  injuries.  But 
if  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  vi  repeUere^  as  tlie  custome  of 
the  world  is,  to  right  thy  self,  or  nast  given  just  cause  of 
offence,  'tis  no  injury  then,  but  a  condign  punishment ;  thou 
hast  deserved  as  much  ;  a  te  principium  ;  in  te  recidit  crimen^ 
quod  a  tefuit;  peccasti ;  quiesce^  as  Ambrose  expostulates 
with  Cain,  lib.  9.  de  Abel  et  Cain.  *^Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
in  his  exile,  was  made  stand  without  dore ;  patienter  feren- 
dum  ;Jbrtasse  nos  tale  quidjecimusj  quum  in  honore  essemus  ; 

"  Wisd.  11.6.  ^  Juvenal.  ^  Apud  Christiimos,  non  qui  patitur, 

sed  qui  facit  injuriam,  miser  est.      Leo.  ser.  ^  Neque  praecepisset  Deus,  si 

grave  fuisset ;  sed  qua  ratione  potero  ?  facile,  si  coelum  suspexeris,  et  ejus  pulcbri* 
tudinem,  et  quod  poUicetur  Deus^  &c«  «  Valer.  lib.  4.  cap.  5. 
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he  wisely  put  it  up,  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was^on  his  own 
pride  and  scorn,  which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly 
shewed  others.  'Tis  *  Tullies  axiome— ^/^rr^  ea  mokstissime 
homines  non  debentj  qiue  vpsorum  culpa  contracta  sunt ;  self 
do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is ;  they  may  thank  themselves : 
for  he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wroneed  again ;  Jiabet 
et  musca  splenem^  etjbrmicce  sua  bilis  inest ;  the  least  fly  hath 
a  spleen,  and  a  little  bee  a  sting.  ^  An  asse  overwhelmed  a 
thissel warps  nest ;  the  little  bird  pecked  his  gauTd  back  in  re- 
venge; and  the  humble  bee  in  the  fable  flung  down  the 
eagks  eggs  out  of  Jupiters  lap.  Brasidas  (in  Pmtarch)  put 
his  hand  into  a  mouse  ne3t,  and  hurt  her  young  ones ;  she 
bit  him  by  the  finger:  c/  ^ee  now  (saith  he)  itiere  is  no 
creature  so  contemptible^  that  will  not  be  revenged.  'Tis  lea: 
talionis^  and  the  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do.  If  thou  wilt 
live  quietly  thyself,  ^  do  no  wrong  to  others ;  if  any  be  done 
diee,  put  it  up,  with  patience  endure  it.  For  ^  this  is  thank- 
worthy, saith  our  Apostle,  if  a  man  for  conscience  towards 
Godf  endure  grief,  and  suffer  wrong  undeserved ;  for  what 
praise  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  yourfauXts^  ye  take  it 
patiently  ?  but  if,  when  you  do  welly  ye  suffer  wrong,  and  take 
it  patiently,  there  is  thanks  with  God :  for  hereunto  verily  we 
are  called.  Qui  mala  nonfert,  ipse  sibi  testis  est  per  impatien- 
tiam  quod  bonv^s  non  est :  he  that  cannot  bear  injuries  witnesseth 
against  himself  that  he  is  no  good  man,  as  <  Gregory  holds. 
""Tis  tile  noiture  of  wicked  men  to  do  injuries^  a>s  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  honest  men  patiently  to  bear  them, 

Improbitas  nuUo  flectitor  obsequio. 

The  wolf  in  the  8  emblem  sucked  the  goat  (so  the  shep- 
heard  would  have  it)  :  ^  but  he  kept  nevertheless  a  wolfs  na- 
ture :  a  knave  will  be  a  knave.  Injury  is,  on  the  other  side, 
a  good  mans  foot-boy,  his  Jidus  Achates,  and,  as  a  lackey,  fol- 
io wes  him  wheresoever  he  goes.  Besides,  misera  estfyrtuna, 
qua  caret  inimico,  he  is  in  a  miserable  estate,  that  wants  ene- 
mies :  *  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore  with  more 
patience  to  be  endured.  Cato  Censorius,  that  upright  Cato, 
of  whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable  elogium,  benefecity 
quod  aMter  facere  non  potuit,  was  ^50  times  endited  and  accu- 
sed by  his  fellow  citizens ;  and,  as  ^  Ammianus  well  hath  it, 

*Ep.  ad  Q.  frat  ^  Camerarius,  emb.  75*  cen.  2.  *  Paps !  inquit ; 

nullum  animal  tarn  pudllum  quod  non  cupiat  ulcisd.  "^  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis, 

alteii  ne  feceris*  *  1  Pet.  2.  '  Siquidem  malorum  proprium  est  infeire 

damna,  et  bonorum  pedissequa  est  injuria*  t  Alciat.  emb.  ^  Naturam 

expellas  fiircS  licet,  usque  recurret.  >  By  many  indignities,  we  come  to 

dirties.  Tibi  subjidto  quae  fiunt  allis,  furtum,  convicia,  &c.  et  in  iis  in  te  ad- 
musis  non  excandesces.    Epictetus.  ^  Plutarch.    Quinquagies  Catonr  dies 

dicta  ab  inimicis.  ^  Lib.  18* 
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2uis  erit  innocem,  si  dam  velpalam  accusdsse  sufficiat  F  if  it 
e  sufficient  to  accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  privat,  who  shall  be 
free  ?  If  there  were  no  other  respect  then  that  of  Christianity, 
religion,  and  the  like,  to  induce  men  to  be  long  suffering  and 

Eatient,  yet  methinks  the  nature  of  injury  it  self  is  sufficient  to 
eep  them  quiet :  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries,  discontents, 
anguish,  losse,  dangers,  that  attend  upon  it,  might  restrain  the 
ca&mities  of  contention :  for,  as  it  is  with  ordinary  gamesters, 
the  gains  go  to  the  box,  so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend ;  the 
lawyers  get  all ;  and  therefore,  if  they  would  consider  of  it, 
(diena  pericula  cantos^  other  mens  misfortunes  in  this  kind, 
and  common  experience,  might  detain  them.  *  The  more  they 
contend,  the  more  they  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes ; 
and  the  catastrophe  is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  ele- 
phant and  dragons  conflict  in  Pliny^ ;  the  dragon  got  under 
the  elephants  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so  long,  till  he  fell 
down  dead  upon  tne  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall ;  so 
both  were  ruirfd.  'Tis  an  hydras  head,  contention;  the 
more  they  strive,  the  more  they  may ;  and — as  Praxiteles  did 
by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a  scurvy  face  in  it,  brake  it  in 
pieces ;  but,  for  that  one,  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a  mo- 
ment— for  one  injury  done  they  provote  another  cumfoeiiore^ 
and  twenty  enemies  for  one.  JVbfc  irritare  crabrones ;  oppose 
not  thyself  to  a  multitude :  but,  if  thou  hast  received  a  wrong, 
wisely  consider  of  it ;  and,  if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose  thy 
self  with  patience  to  bear  it.  This  is  the  safest  course ;  and 
thou  shalt  find  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet. 

c  I  say  the  same  of  scofi^s,  slanders,  contumelies,  obloquies, 
defamations,  detractions,  pasquilling  libels,  and  the  like, 
which  may  tend  any  way  to  our  disgrace :  "'tis  but  opinion :  if 
we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  patience  digest  them, 
they  would  reflect  disgrace  on  them  that  offered  them  at  first. 
^  A  wise  citizen,  I  know  not  whence,  had  a  scold  to  his  wife : 
when  she  brawled,  he  plaid  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  means 
madded  her  more,  because  she  saw  that  he  would  not  be  moved. 
Diogenes  in  a  crowd,  when  one  called  him  back,  and  told  him 
how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn,  Ego^  inquit^  nan  rideoTy 
took  no  notice  of  it.  Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
Aristophanes,  and  misused  to  his  face :  but  he  laughed,  as  if  it. 
concerned  him  not :  and,  as  iElian  relates  of  him,  whatsoever 
good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befel  him,  going  in  or  coming 
out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  countenance :  Even  so  should  a 


'^  Hoc  sdo  pro  certo,  quod,  si  cum  stercore  ceito,  Vinco  seu  vincor,  semper  ego 
maculor.  •»  Lib.  8.  cap.  2.  «  Obloquutus  est,  probrumquc  tibi  intuTit 

quispiam  ?  sive  vera  is  dixerit,  sive  fqlsa,  maximam  tibi  coronam  texuciis,  si  mansuete 
convicium  tuleris.  ^  Chrys.  m  6.  cap.  ad  Rom.  ser.  10.  ■  ' 
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Christian  souldier  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him^per  ivjhmiaffi  et 
h&namjhmam  grassari  ad  immortalitatem ;  inarch  on  through 
good  and  bad  reports  to  immortahty,  ^  not  be  moved :  for  ho- 
nesty is  a  sufScient  reward ;  probitas  siJn  proemium ;  and  in  our 
times  the  sole  recompence  to  do  weU,  is,  to  do  well:  but 
naughtiness  will  punish  itself  at  last :  ^  Improbis  ipsa  nequitia 
suppliciuffij  as  the  diverbe  is, 

Qui  bene  fecerunt,  illi  sua  facta  sequentur : 
Qui  male  fecerunt^  facta  sequentur  eos. 

They  that  do  well,  shall  have  reward  at  last  ; 
But  they  that  ill,  shall  suffer  for  that's  past. 

Yea,  but  I  am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded, 
exploded:  my  notorious  crimes  and  villanies  are  come  to 
lignt,  (deprendi  miserum  est)  my  filthy  lust,  abominable  op- 
pression and  avarice  lies  open ;  my  good  name^s  lost ;  my  for- 
tune's gone ;  I  have  been  stigmatized,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned 
and  condemned ;  I  am  a  common  obloquy  ;  I  have  lost  my  ears ; 
odious,  execrable,  abhorred  of  Grod  and  men.  Be  content ;  'tis 
but  a  nine  dayes  wonder ;  and  as  one  sorrow  drives  out  another, 
one  passion  another,  one  cloud  another,  one  rumour  is  expelled 
by  another ;  every  day  almost,  come  new  news  unto  our  ears, 
as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed^  meteors  seen  i'th'  aire,  monsters 
bom,  prodigies,  how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an 
earth-quake  in  Helvetia,  Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  in- 
undation in  Holland,  a  great  plague  in  Constantinople,  a  fire 
at  Pragey  a  dearth  in  Germany,  such  a  man  is  made  a  lord,  a 
bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  prest  to  death,  for  some 
murder,  treason,  rape,  theft,  oppression  ;  all  which  we  do  hear 
at  first  with  a  kind  of  admiration,  detestation,  consternation ;  but 
by  and  by  they  are  buried  in  silence :  thy  father's  dead,  thy 
brother  rob'd,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour  nath  kild  himselfe ; 
'tis  heavy,  gastly,  fearful  newes  at  first,  in  every  mans  mouth, 
table  talk  ;  but,  after  a  while,  who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it  ?  It 
will  be  so  with  thee  and  thine  ofience :  it  will  be  forgotten  in 
an  instant,  be  it  theft,  rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  treason, 
&c.  thou  art  not  the  first  offender,  nor  shalt  thou  be  the  last ; 
'tis  no  wonder;  every  houre  such  malefactors  are  called  in 
question :  nothing  so  common, 

Quocunque  in  populo,  quocunque  sub  axe. 

Comfort  thy  self;  thou  art  not  the  sole  man.  If  he  that  were 
guiltless  himself  should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee,  and  he  alone 
should  accuse  thee  that  were  faultless,  how  many  executioners, 

*  TulHus,  epist.  Dolabellse.     Tu  forti  sis  animo ;  et  tun  tnoderatio,  constantia, 
eorum  infamet  injuriam.         .   ^  Boethius,  eonsoL  lib.  4.  pros.  3. 
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how  many  accusers,  wouldst  thou  have  ?  If  every  mans  sinnes 
were  written  in  his  fore-head,  and  secret  faults  known,  how 
many  thousands  would  parallel,  if  not  exceed,  thine  offence  ?  It 
may  be,  the  judge  that  gave  sentence,  the  jury  that  condemned 
thee,  the  spectators  that  gazed  on  thee,  deserved  much  more, 
and  were  farre  more  guilty  than  thou  thy  self.  But  it  is  thine 
infelicity  to  be  taken,  to  oe  made  a  public  example  of  justice, 
to  be  a  terror  to  the  rest :  yet,  shoula  every  man  have  his  de- 
sert, thou  wouldest  peradventure  be  a  saint  in  comparison ; 
vexab  censura  columbas ;  poor  souls  are  punished ;  the  great 
ones  do  twenty  thousand  times  worse,  and  are  not  so  much  as 
spoken  of. 

Non  rate  accipitri  tenditur^  neque  milvio. 

Qui  male  faciunt  nobis  :  illis^  qui  nil  faciunt^  tenditur. 

The  net's  not  laid  for  kites  or  birds  of  prey ; 
But  for  the  harmless  stiU  our  gins  we  kj. 

Be  not  dismaid  then ;  humanum  est  errare  ;  we  are  all  sinners, 
daily  and  hourely  subject  to  temptations ;  the  best  of  us  is  an 
hypocrite,  a  grievous  offender  in  Gods  sight,  Noah,  Lot,  Da- 
vid, Peter,  &c.  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we  commit !  Shall  I 
say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amendsby  the  sequel 
of  thy  life,  for  that  foul  offence  thou  hast  committed  ?  recover 
thy  credit  by  some  noble  exploit,  as  Themistocles  did ;  for  he 
was  a  most  deboshed  and  vitious  youth  ;  aedjuventce  maculas 
pradaris  JhctAs  delevit,  but  made  the  world  amends  by  brave 
exploits :  at  last  become  a  new  man,  and  seek  to  be  reformed. 
He  that  runs  away  in  a  battle,  as  Demosthenes  said,  may  fight 
a^n  ;  and  he  that  hath  a  fall  may  stand  as  upright  as  ever  he 
did  before: 

^  Nemo  desperet  meliora  lapsus : 

a  wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an  honest  man ; 
he  that  is  odious  m  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be  re- 
ceived again  with  all  mens  favours,  and  singular  applause ;  so 
TuUy  was  in  Rome,  Aldbiades  in  Athens.  Let  tny  disgrace 
then  be  what  it  wiU,  qtiod  JU^  infectum  lum  potest  esse^  that 
which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  trouble  not  thy  selfe,  vexe  and 
grieve  thy  self  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  &c.  No  better 
way,  then  to  neglect,  contemn,  or  seem  not  to  regard  it,  to 
make  no  reckoning  of  it : 

Deesse  robur  arguit  dicacitas : 

if  thou  be  guiltless,  it  concerns  thee  not : 

b  Irrita  vaniloquse  quid  curas  spicula  linguae  ? 
Latrantem  curatne  alta  Diana  canem  ? 

»  Ter.  Phor.  ^  Gamerar.  emb,  61.  cent  3. 
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Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  ?  They  detract, 
scoife,  and  raile  (saith  one),  » and  bark  at  me  on  every  side; 
but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog  sometimes  given  to  Alexander  for 
a  present,  vindico  me  ab  illis  solo  contemptu  /  I  lie  still,  and 
sleep,  vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone. 

^  Expers  terroris  Achilles, 

armatus—2d  a  tortoise  in  his  shell,  virtute  mea  me  involvoj  ^or 
an  urchin  round,  nil  moror  ictus  ,•  ^  a  lieard  in  camomile,  I  de- 
cline their  fury  and  am  safe. 

Integritas  virtusque,  suo  munimine  tuta^ 
Non  patet  adversse  morsibus  invidise. 

Vertue  and  integrity  are  their  own  fence. 
Care  not  for  envy  or  what  comes  from  thence. 

Let  them  rail  then,  scoife,  and  slander ;  sapiens  contumelia 
non  afflcitur^  a  wise  man,  Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved,  because 
he  knows,  contra  sycopJia/nta  morsum  non  est  remedium^  there  is 
no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise,  grave,  prudent,  holy, 
good  men,  divine,  all  are  so  served  alike,  e  Q  Jane !  a  tergo 
quern  nuUa  ciconia  pinsit  ?  Antevorta  and  Fostvorta,  Jupiters 
gardians,  may  not  help  in  this  case;  they  cannot  protect. 
Moses  had  a  Dathan,  a  Corath,  David  a  Shimei;  God  nimself 
is  blasphemed :  nondum  felix  es,  si  te  nondum  turba  deridet. 
It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  misused.  ^  Regium  est,  cum 
bene  JeceriSy  male  audire ;  the  chiefest  men  and  most  under- 
standing are  so  vilified;  let  him  take  his  ^ course.  And  as 
that  lusty  courser  in  JSsop,  that  contemned  the  poor  asse,  came 
by  and  by  after  with  his  bowels  bvu'st,  a  pack  on  his  back, 
and  was  cferided  of  the  same  asse — contemnentur  ah  iis  quos  ipsi 
prius  contempsire^  et  irridebuntur  ab  iis  quos  ipsi  prius  irrisSre; 
they  shall  be  contemned  and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom 
they  have  formerly  derided.  Let  them  contemn,  defame,  or 
undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scoffe,  slander,  abuse,  wrong,  curse 
and  swear,  fain  and  lye :  do  thou  comfort  ^  thy  self  with  a  good 
conscience ;  in  simi  gaudeas ;  when  they  have  all  done,  a  good 
conscience  is  a  continual  feast,  innocency  will  vindicate  itself. 
And,  which  the  poet  gave  out  of  Hercules,  Diisjruitur  iratis. 


*  LipsiuB,  elect,  lib.  3.  ult.     Latrant  me;  jaceo  ac  taceo,  &c.  ^  Catullus. 

<  The  symbole  of  J.  Kevenheder  a  Carinthian  baron,  saith  Sambucus.  ^  The 

symbole  of  Gonzaga,  Buke  of  Mantua.  '  Pers.  sat.  1.        ^  Magni  animi  est 

injurias  despicere.    Seneca  de  ira,  cap.  91.        s  Quid  turpius  quam  sapientis  yitam 
ex  insipientis  sermone  pendere  ?    TuUius,  2.  de  finibus.  **  Tua  te  conscienti& 

solare ;  in  cubiculum  ingredere,  ubi  secure  requiescas.    Minuit  se  quodammodo  pro- 
bands conscientiae  secretum.    Boethius,'  1.1.  pros.  4 
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enjoy  thy  self,  though  all  the  world  be  set  against  thee ;  con- 
temn, and  say  with  him,  Elogium  mihi  prajbribusj  my  posie  is, 
not  to  be  moved,  that  ^  my  Palladium,  my  brest-plate^  my  buck- 
ler^ with  which  I  ward  aU  injuries^  offences^  lies^  slanders;  I 
lean  upon  that  stahe  of  modesty^  and  so  receive  andbrec^  asun- 
der aU  that  foolish  force  of  livor  and  spleen.  .  And  whosoever 
he  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instructions,  without  all 
question  he  shall  much  ease  and  benefit  himself. 

In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright, 
clergie-men  truly  devout,  and  so  live  as  they  teach,  if  great 
men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if  souldiers  would  quietly  de- 
fend us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would  be  liberal 
and  humble,  citizens  honest,  magistrates  meek,  superiours 
would  give  good  example,  subjects  peaceable,  young  men 
would  stand  m  awe ;  if  parents  would  be  kind  to  their  children, 
and  they  again  obedient  to  their  parents,  brethren  agree 
amongst  themselves,  enemies  be  reconciled,  servants  trusty  to 
their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands  would 
be  loving  and  less  jealous ;  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  live  after  Gods  laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not 
so  frequently  happen  amongst  us.  But  being  most  part  so  ir- 
reconcileable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  msolent,  factious 
and  malicious,  prone  to  contention,  anger,  and  revenge,  of 
such  fiery  spirits,  so  captious,  impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite 
to  vertue,  void  of  grace,  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  Many 
men  are  very  teasty  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake,  apt  to  quarrel, 
apt  to  provoke  and.  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  every  thing  that 
is  said  or  done,  and  thereupon  heap  unto  their  selves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  disquietness  to  others :  smatterers  in  other 
mens  matters,  tale  bearers,  whisperers,  lyers,  they  cannot 
speak  in  season,  or  hold  their  tongues  when  they  should,  ^  et 
suam  partem  itidem  tacere,  cum  aliena  est  oratio ;  they  will 
speak  more  then  comes  to  their  share,  in  all  companies,  and 
by  those  bad  courses  accumulate  much  evil  to  their  oym  souls, 
(qui  contenditf  sibi  convicium  facit)  their  life  is  a  perpetual 
braul,  they  snarl  Uke  so  many  dogs,  with  their  wives,  children, 
servants,  neighbours,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  friends ;  they  can 
a^ee  with  no  body.  But  to  such  as  are  judicious,  meek,  sub- 
miss,  and  quiet,  these  matters  are  easily  remedied :  they  will 
forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect,  contemn,  or  take  no 
notice  of  th^m,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  off.     If  it  be  a  na- 


*  Ringantur  licet,  et  maledicant;  Palladium  illud  pectori  oppono,  Non  moveri : 
oonsisto ;  modestiae  vduti  sudi  innitens,  excipio  et.  firango  stultissimum  impetunf 
livoris.    Putean.  Ub.  2.  epist.  58.  »»  Mil.  glor.  Act.  3.  Plautus. 
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tural  impediment,  as  a  red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  legs,  or 

any  such  imperfection,  infirmity,  disgrace,  reproach,  the  best 

way  is  to  speak  of  it  first  thy  *»  self,  and  so  thou  shalt  surely  take 

away  al  occasions  from  others  to  jest  at,  or  contemn,  that  they 

may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it.     Vatinius  was  wont  to 

scoffe  at  his  own  deformed  feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies  obloquies 

and  sarcasms  in  that  kind  ;  or  else  by  prevention,  as  Cotys, 

king  of  Thrace,  that  brake  a  company  of  fine  glasses  presented 

to  him,  by  his  own  hands,  lest  he  should  be  overmuch  moved 

when  they  where  broken  by  chance.    And  sometimes  again,  so 

that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately  done,  it  shall  not  be  amiss 

to  make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a  saucy  companion :  no 

better  means  to  vindicate  himself,  to  purchase  final  peace :  for 

he  that  suffers  himself  to  be  ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity 

or  sottishness  will  let  every  man  baffle  him,  shall  be  a  common 

laughing  stock  for  all  to  flout  at.     As  a  cur  that  goes  through 

a  village,  if  he  clap  his  taile  between  his  leg^,  and  run  away, 

every  cur  will  insult  over  him :  but  if  he  brissle  up  himself, 

^nd  stand  to  it,  give  but  a  counter  snarle,  there'*s  not  a  dog  dares 

meddle  with  him :  much  is  in  a  mans  courage  and  discreet 

carriage  of  himself. 

Mmiy  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals 
in  this  life,  from  friends,  wives,  children,  servants,  masters, 
companions,  neighbours,  our  own  defaults,  ignorance,  errours, 
intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  &c.  and  many  good  re- 
medies to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts  to 
counterpoise  our  hearts,  special  antidotes  both  in  scriptures 
and  humane  authors,  which  who  so  will  observe,  shall  pur- 
chase much  ease  and  quietness  unto  himself.  I  will  point  at 
a  few.  Those  prophetical,  apostolical  admonitions  are  well 
known  to  all ;  what  Solomon,  Siracides,  our  Saviour  Christ 
himself  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  Fear  God :  obey 
the  prince :  be  sober  and  watch :  pray  continually :  be  ai/gryy 
but  sin  not :  remember  thy  last :  jashion  not  your  selves  to  this 
worlds  S^c,  apply  your  selves  to  t?ie  times :  strive  not  with  a 
mighty  mani :  recompence  good  for  evil :  let  nothing  be  done 
through  contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  of  mind, 
every  man  esteeming  of  others  better  then  himself:  love  one 
another ;  or  that  epiton^e  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which 
our  Saviour  inculcates,  hrve  God  above  all,  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself  s  and,  whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you^  so  do  unto  them,  which  Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  used  as  a  motto,  and  ^  Hierom  commends  to  Ce- 


*Bion  said  his  father  was  a  rogue,  his  mother  a  whore,  to  prevent  obloquy,  and 
to  shew  that  nought  belonged  to  hmi  but  goods  of  the  mind.     **  liib.  2.  ep.  25. 
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lantia  as  an  excellent  way,  amongst  so  many  inticements  and 
worldly  provocations,  to  rectify  her  life*     Out  of  humane  au« 
thors  take  these  few  cautions— ^JTnoze^  thy  self.  ^  Be  contented 
with  thy  lot.    ^  Trust  not  wecbUh^  beauty ^  nor  parasites :  they 
will  bring  thee  to  destruction.    ^  Have  peace  with  all  men^ 
war  with  vice.    *  Be  not  idle.     ^  Look  before  you  leap.    8>  Be^ 
ware  «r"  Had  I  wistP    ^  Honour  thy  parents :  speak  well  of 
friends.     Be  temperate  infoure  things^  lingu&,  loculis,  oculis, 
et  poculis.      Watch  thine  eye.     ^  Moderate  thine  expences. 
Hear  much  :  speak  little.    ^  Sustine  et  abstine.    If  thou  seest 
ought  amiss  in  another ^  mend  it  in  thyself    Keep  thine  own 
counsel;  reveal  not  thy  secrets ;  be  silent  in  thy  intentions. 
1  Give  not  ear  to  tale-tellers j  bablers :  be  not  scurrilous  in  con-* 
versation :  ^jest  without  bitterness :  give  no  man  cause  of  of-' 
fence.    Set  tfdne  house  in  order.    °  Take  heed  of  suretiship. 
o  Fide  et  diffide :  as  ajbx  on  the  ice^  take  heed  whom  you  trust. 
vLive  not  beyond  thy  means.    ^Give  chearftdly.    Fay  thy 
dues  wiUvngly.    Be  not  a  slave  to  thy  numy.    ^  Omit  not  ocean 
sion ;  emhra>ce  opportunity ;  loose  no  time.    Be  humble  to  thy 
SUioeriors,  respective  to  thine  equals^  cjffable  to  off, » but  notfa^ 
miliar.    Flatter  no  man.    ^  Lie  not :  dissemble  not.    Ke^  thy 
word  and  promise^  be  constant  in  a  good  resolution.    Speak 
truth.     Be  not  opvnative:   maintain  no  factions.     Lay  no 
wagers :  make  no  comparisons.     ^  Find  no  faults,  medcBe  ,noi 
wim  other  mens  mutters.    Admire  not  thyself.    ^  Be  not  proud 
or  popular.    Insult  not.    Fortunam  reverenter  habe.    ^  Fea^ 
not  thai  which  cannot  be  avoided,    y  Grieve  not  for  that  winch 
cannot  be  recalled.    ^  Undervaiue  not  thy  self.    Accuse  no 
many  commend  no  man^  rashly.     Go  not  to  law  withovi  great 
cause.    Strive  not  with  a  greater  man.     Cast  not  off  on  old 
/riend.     Take  heedofa  reconciled  enemy.    ^  If  thou  come  as  a 


*  Noflce  teipsum.  ^  Contentus  abL  <  Ne  fidas  opibut,  neque  paraatis  ; 

trahunt  in  praEtdpitium*  ^  Pacem  cum  hominibus  habe,  beUum  cum  yitiis. 

Utho«  2.  imperat.  symb.  *  Daemon  te  nunquam  otiosum  inyeniat.  Hieron* 

'  Diu  detibcxandum,  quod  statuendum  est  semel.  ,  f  Indpientu  est  dicere,  non 
putSiram.  ^  Ames  parentem,  si  an^uum ;  aliter  fenu ;  priestes  parentibuy 

pietatem,  amids  dilectionem.  '  Comprime  linguam.     Quid  de  quoque  viro 

et  cui  dicas  saepe  caveto.  Libentius  audias  quam  loquaris.  Vive  ut  vivas.  ■  Epicl 
tctus.  Optime  feceris,  si  ea  fiigeris  quae  in  alio  reprehendis.  Nemini  dixeris  qus  nolis 
cfferri.  ^  Fuge  susuirones.    Percontatorem  fugito,.&c*  "Sint  sales 

sine  vilitate.  Sen.  "  Sponde,  praesto  noxa.  <>CameraT.  emb.  55*  cent.  2. 

Cave  cui  credas,  vel  nemini  fidas.    Epichannus.  p  Tecum  habita.  <i  Bis 

dat,  qui  cito  dat*  '  Post  estoccasio  calva.  ■  Nimia  familiaritas  parit  coxi« 

temptum.  *  Meodadum  servile  vitium.  ^  Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis 

ullius  unquam ;  Comroissomque  t^es.  Hor.  lib.  1.  ep.  19.  Nee  tua  laudabis  studia, 
aut  aliena  reprendes.  Hor.  ep.  lib.  18.        ^  Ne  te  quiesiveris  extra.  '  Stultom 

est  timere,  quod  vitari  non  potest.  7  De  re  amiss^  irreparabili  ne  doleas. 

'  Tanti  eiis  aliis,  quanti  tibi  fueris.  Neminem  dto  lauded  vel  accuses.  '  NulMus 
hospitis  grata  est  mora  longa. 
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ffuest^  staff  not  too  long.  Be  not  unthcmkful.  Be  meek,  merei^ 
jfid,  and  patient.  Do  good  tq  aU.  Be  notjbnd  of  fair  vfordi. 
a  Be  not  a  newter  in  a  faction.  Moderate  my  passions. 
^  Think  no  fdace  without  a  witness.  ^  jidmormh  thffJHend  in 
secret;  commend  him  in  pubiike.  Keep  good  compatyi  ^  L(rde 
others,  to  be  beloved  thy  self.  Ama,  tanquftoi  osurus.  And- 
eus  tardo  fias.  Provide Jbr  a  tempest.  Ndi  irritare  crabroiies. 
Do  not  prostitute  thy  s^Jbr  gaitie.  Make  noi  a  fool  qf  thjj 
self,  to  nmkeothers  merry.  Marry  not  an  old  crony,  or  afooi^ 
for  mony^  Be  not  over  solicitous  or  curious.  Se&c  that  which 
may  be  found.  Seem  not  greater  then  thou  art.  Take  thy 
plmsure  soberi/.  Ocymum  ne  terito.  ^  Live  merrily  as  thou 
canst.  ^  Take  heed  by  other  mens  examples.  60  as  thou  wouJdst 
be  met :  dt  as  thou  wouidst  be  fbima.  ^  Yield  to  the  time  s 
fbUow  the  stream.  Wilt  thou  live  free  from  fears  and  cares  f 
^  lAve  irmocenily,  keep  thy  self  upright ;  thou  needest  no  other 
keeper,  ^c.  Look  for  more  in  Isocrates,  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
Epictetus,  &c.  and,  for  defect,  consult  with  cheese-trenchers 
and  painted  cloths. 


MEMB.  VIII. 


Against  Melancholy  it  se]f. 

£r^ieFw2an,~saith  '^Seneca,  thinks  his  own  burden  the  heaviest  / 
and  a  melancholy  man,  above  all  others,  complains  most ;  weari- 
ness of  life,  abhorring  all  company  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  sus- 
picion, anguish  of  niind,bashfuln6ss,and  those  other  dread  sym- 
ptomes  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs  aggravate  this  misery ; 
yet,  conferred  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  hainous  as  they 
be  taken.  For,  first,  this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  disposition, 
curable  or  incurable.  If  fiew  and  in  disposition,  "tis  commonly 
pleasant,  and  it  may  be  helped.  If  inveterate,  or  an  habit,  yet 
they  have  lucida  intervaila,  sometimes  well,  and  sometimes  ill; 
or  if  more  continuate,  as  the  ^  Vejentes  were  to  the  Romans,  'tis 
hostis  m^agis  assiduus  quam  gravis,  a  more  durable  enemy  then 
dangerous ;  and,  amongst  many  inconveniences,  some  comforts 

*  Solonb  lex,  apud  Aristotelem.  Gellius^  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  ^  Nulluin  locum  putes 
a&6  teste':  semper  adesse  Deum  cogita.  '  Secrete  amicos  admone,  lauda  palam. 
*  Ut  amexifl>^mii3>3is  esto.  Bros  et  Antevoi  gemelli  Veoerb,  amatiot  et  redamatb. 
Plat  ^  Dum  fata  sinunt,  vivite  UstL   Seneca.  '  Id  apprnne  in  vit&  utile, 

ex  aliis  obserVscre  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet,    Ter.  «  Dum  foror  in  cursu,  current! 

c^e  ftirori.  Cretizandum  cum  Crete.  Temporibus  servi,  nee  contra  flamina  flato. 
^  Nulla  certior  custodia  innocentiaL :  inexpugnabile  munimentum  munimento  non 
egeie.  ^  Uoicfiiqitt  suum  emu  imolentlde  videtur.  ^  livius. 
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are  annexed  to  it.  First,  it  is  not  catching ;  and,  as  Erasmus 
comforted  himself,  when  he  was  grievous^^  sick  of  the  stone, 
though  it  was  most  troublesome,  and  an  intolerable  pain  to  him, 
yet  it  was  no  whit  offensive  to  others,  not  lothsome  to  the  spec- 
tators, gastly,  fulsom,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  leprosies, 
wounds,  sores,  tetters,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either 
admit  of  no  company,  terrify  or  offend  those  that  are  present. 
In  this  malady,  that  which  is,  is  wholly  to  themselves ;  and  those 
symptomes  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be  compared  to  the  opposite 
extreams.  They  are  most  part  bashful,  suspicious,  solitary,  &c. 
therefore  no  such  ambitious,  impudent  intruders,  as  some  are, 
no  sharkers,  no  cunnicatchers,  no  prolers,  no  smel-feasts,  praters, 
panders,  parasites,  bawds,  drunkards,  whoremasters :  necessity 
and  defect  compels  them  to  be  honest ;  as  Micio  told  Demea  in 
the  comedy, 

^  Haec  si  neque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus^ 
Non  sivit  egestas  facere  nos : 

if  we  be  honest,  'twas  poverty  made  us  so :  if  we  melancholy 
men  be  not  as  bad  as  he  that  is  worst,  ^tis  our  dame  Melancholy 
kept  us  so : 

Non  deerat  volmitas  sed  facultas. 

Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infirmities ;  so- 
litariness makes  them  more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspition  wary, 
which  is  a  necessary  humour  in  these  times ;  ^  nam^  pol^  qui 
maxime  cavety  sospe  is  caiUor  capttis  est :  he  that  takes  most 
heed,  is  often  circumvented  and  overtaken.  Fear  and  sorrow 
keep  them  temperate  and  sober,  and  free  them  from  many  dis- 
solute acts,  which  jollity  and  boldness  thrust  men  upon ;  they 
are  therefore  no  sicariij  roaring  boyes,  theeves,  or  assassinates. 
As  they  are  soon  dejected,  so  they  are  as  soon,  by  soft  words  and 
good  perswasions,  reared.  Wearisomness  of  life  makes  them 
they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory  vain  pleasures  of 
the  world.  If  they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well  un- 
derstanding in  most  other.  If  it  be  inveterate,  they  are  hisen- 
satiy  most  part  doting,  or  quite  mad,  insensible  of  any  wrongs, 
ridiculous  to  others,  but  most  happy  and  secure  to  themselves. 
Dotage  is  a  state  which  many  much  magnifie  and  commend : 
so  is  simplicity,  and  folly,  as  ne  said, 

^  Hie  furor,  O  Superi,  sit  mihi  perpetuus. 

Some  think  fools  and  disards  live  the  merriest  Uves,  as  Ajax  in 
Sophocles ;  nihil  scire  vita  jiLCundissima  ;  '^tis  the  pleasantest 
life  to  know  nothing ;  iners  malorum  remedium  ignorantia  ; 
ignorance  is  a  down-right  remedy  of  evils.     These  curious  arts 

"  Ter.  Seen.  2.  Adelph.  ^  Plautus.  <  Petrobius,  CfttaL 
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and  laborious  sciences,  Galens,  Tullies,  Aristotles,  Justinians, 
do  but  trouble  the  worid,  some  think ;  we  might  live  better  with 
that  illiterate  Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross  ignorance ;  entire 
ideots  do  best ;  they  are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tormented 
with  fears  and  anxiety,  as  other  wise  men  are :  for,  as  ^  he  said,  if 
folly  were  a  pain,  you  should  hear  them  houl,  roar,  and  cry  out 
in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the  street ;  but  they  are  most 
free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and,  in  some  ^  countries,  as  amongst 
the  Turks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out 
of  the  common  stock.  They  are  no  dissemblers,  lyers,  hypo- 
writes;  for  fools  and  mad  men  tell  commonly  truth.  In  a 
word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they  pittied ;  which  some 
hold  better  then  Xo  be  envied,  better  to  oe  sad  then  merry, 
^better  to  be  foolish  and  quiet,  quam  sapere  et  ririgi^  to  be  wise 
and  still  vexed ;  better  to  be  miserable  then  happy ;  of  two  ex- 
tremes it  is  the  best. 


SECT.  IV. 


MEMB,  I.     SUBSECT,  I. 


OfPhysick  which  cureth  mth  Medicines* 

xxFTER  a  long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-naturall 
things,  and  their  severall  rectifications,  all  which  are  compre- 
hended in  diet,  I  am  come  now  at  last  to  Pharmaceutice^  or 
that  kinde  of  physick  which  cureth  by  medicines,  which  apo- 
thecaries most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops. 
Many  cavill  at  this  kinde  of  physick,  and  hold  it  unnecessary, 
unprofitable  to  this  or  any  other  disease,  because  those  coun- 
tries which  use  it  least,  live  longest,  and  are  best  in  health, 
as  d  Hector  Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of  Orcades,  the  people 
are  still  sound  of  body  and  minde,  without  any  use  of  physick ; 
they  live  commonly  120  veers ;  and  Ortelius,  in  his  Itinerary, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forrest  of  Ardep,  ^  they  are  very  pain- 
fitU^  long-lived^  sounds  S^c,  '  Martianus  Capella,  speaking  of 
the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith,  they  were  (mucn  like  our  western 
Indians  now)  bigger  then  ordinary  menj  bred  coursly,  very  long- 

*  Parmeno  CaalestiniB,  Act.  &    Si  stultida  dolor  esset,  in  nulli  non  domo  ejulatus 
audires.  ^  Busbequius.  Sands,  lib.  1.  fol.  89.  ^  Quin  hodiebeatior,  quam 

cui  licet  stultum  esse,  et  eorumdam  immunitatibus  frui  ?  Sat.  Menip.  ^  Lib.  Hist. 
*  Parvo  idventes,  laboriosi,  longasvi,  suo  content!^  ad  centum  annos  vivunt.  '  Lib.  6. 
de  Nup.  Philol.  Uitm  humanam  fragilitatem  prolizi,  ut  immature  pereat  qui  cen- 
tenaritts  moriator,  &c 
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livedo  in  so  much^  that  he  that  died  at  o/n  hundred  years  ^age^ 
went  btfare  his  time^  4*c.  Damianus  A-Goes,  Saxo  Grammati- 
cus,  Aubanus  Bohemus,  say  the  like  of  them  that  live  in  Noiv 
wajy  Lapland,  Finmark,  Biannia,  Corelia,  all  over  Scandia,  and 
those  northern  countries,  they  are  most  healthful!,  and  very 
long-lived ;  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  physick,  the 
name  of  it  is  not  once  heard.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his 
accurate  description  of  Island,  1607,  makes  mention,  amongst 
other  matters,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of  living, 
a  which  is  dried  fish  in  stead  of  breads  butter,  cheese,  and  salt 
meats  ;  most  part  they  drink  water  and  whey ;  and  yet,  witfiout 
physicJe  or  physician,  they  live  many  of  them  ^0  yeers.  I  finde 
the  ^ame  relation  by  Lerius,  and  some  other  writers,  of  Indians 
in  America.  ^  Paulus  Jovius,  in  his  description  of  Brittain^  and 
Levinus  Lemnius,  observe  as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there 
was  of  old  no  use  of  physick  amongst  us,  and  but  little  at  this 
day,  except  it  be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  surfetting  cour- 
tiers, and  stall-fed  gentleman  lubbers.  The  country  people 
usekitchin  physick ;  and  common  experience  tells  us,  that  .they 
live  freest  from  all  manner  of -infirmities,  that  make  least  use 
of  apothecaries  physick.  Many  are  overthrown  by  preposter- 
ous use  of  it,  and  thereby  get  their  bane,  that  mignt  otherwise 
have  escaped :  ^  some  think  physicians  kill  as  many  as  they  save : 
and  who  can  tell, 

^  Quot  Themison  segros  autmnno  occiderit  uno  ? 

how  many  murders  they  make  in  a  veer,  quibus  impune  licet 
hominem  occidere,  that  may  freely  kill  folks,  and  have  a  reward 
for  it  ?  and,  according  to  the  Dutch  proverb,  a  new  physician 
must  have  a  new  church-yard ;  and  who  daily  observes  it  not  ? 
Many,  that  did  ill  underpnysicians  hands,have  happily  escaped, 
when  they  have  been  given  over  by  hem,  left  to  God  and  Na- 
ture, and  themselves.  'Twas  Plimes  dilemma  of  old— «  Every 
disease  is  either  curable  or  incurable,  a  man  recovers  qfii,oris 
killed  by  it :  bath  wayes  physick  is  to  be  rejected :  if  it  be  dead^ 
hf,  it  camnot  be  cured;  vf  it  maybe  helped^  it  requires  no 
physician :  nature  will  expeU  it  of  it  selfe.  Plato  made  it  a 
great  signe  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  commonwealth,  where 
lawyers  and  physicians  did  abound ;  and  the  Romans  distasted 
them  so  mucn,  that  they  were  often  banished  out  of  their  city, 

^^Tietas  eoram  caMO  et  lacte  consistit ;  potus  aqua  et  serum ;  pieces  loco  panis  ha- 
bent ;  ita  multos  annos,  siepe  250,  absque  medico  et  medicm^  vivunt<  *  Lib.  de 
4.  complex.  ^  Per  mortes  agunt  experimenta,  et  animas  nostras  uegotiaDtur ;  et 
quod  afiis  exitiale  hominem  occidere,  iis  impunitas  summa.  Plinius.  '  JuTen. 

*  Omnis  morbus  lethalis  aut  curabilis.4  in  vitam  desinit  aut  in  mortem.  Udxx)ue 
igitur  modo  medicina  inutilis ;  si  lethalis,  corari  non  potest  \  si  eurabilis,  non  requirit 
medicuin ;  natura  expellet. 
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as  Pliny  and  Celsus  relate,  for  600  yeets  not  admitted.     It  is 

no  art  at  all,  as  some  hold,  no  not  ivorthy  the  name  of  a  libe- 

rall  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  *  Pet.  And.  Canonherius,  a 

patritian  of  Rome  and  a  great  doctor  himself,  one  of  their  own 

tribe^  proves  by  1 6  arguments,  because  it  is  mercenary,  as  now 

used,  base,  and  as  fidlers  play  for  a  reward — 

Juridicis^  medicis^  fisco  fas  vivere  rapto : — 

^tis  a  corrupt  trade,  no  science,  art,  no  profession ;  the  be^ 
ginning,  practice,  and  progress  of  it,  all  is  naught,  full  of  im- 
posture, mcertainty,  and  doth  generally  more  harm  then  good. 
The  devil  himself  was  the  first  inventor  of  it:  Inventum  esf 
medidna  meum^  said  Apollo :  and  what  was  ApoUo,  but  the 
divell  ?  The  Greeks  first  made  an  art  of  it ; .  and  they  were 
all  deluded  by  Apollos  sons,  priests,  oracles.  If  we  may  beleeve 
Varro,  Pliny,  Columella,  most  of  their  best  medicines  were 
derived  frcm  his  oracles,  ^sculapius,  his  son,  had  his  teniples 
erected  to  his  deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures ;  but,  as  Lac* 
tantius  holds,  he  was  a  magician,  a  meer  impostor;  and  as  his 
successors  Phaon,  Podalirius,  Melampius,  Menecrates  (another 
god),  by  charmes,  spells,  and  ministry  of  bad  spirits,  performed 
most  of  their  cures.  The  first  that  ever  wrote  in  physick  to 
any  purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple  and  commen- 
tator Galen,  whom  Scaliger  cals  fimbriam  Hippocratisy  but, 
as  ^  Cardan  censures  them,  both  immethodicall  and  obscure, 
as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their  precepts  confused,  their  medi- 
ones  obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected.  Those  cures  which 
Jhey  did,  Paracelsus  holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their  pa- 
tients confidence,  ^and  good  opinion  they  had  of  them,  then 
out  of  any  skill  of  their's,  which  was  very  small,  he  saith,  they 
themselves  idiots  and  infants,  as  are  all  their  academicall  fol- 
lowers. The  Arabians  received  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  so  the 
Latines^  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines  of  their  own,  but 
so  imperfect  still,  that,  through  ignorance  of  professors,  impos- 
tors, mountebanks,  empericks,  disagreeing  of  sectaries,  (which 
are  as  many  almost  as  there  be  diseases)  envy,  covetousnesse, 
and  the  like,  they  doe  much  harme  amongst  us.  They  are  so 
different  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many 
times  the  parties  constitution,  ^  disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they 
give  quite  contrary  physick.  ®  One  saith  this,  another  thai, 
out  of  singularity  or  opposition — as  he  said  of  Adrian,  mtdti^ 
tudo  medicorum  principem  interfecitj  a  multitude  of  physicians 
hath  killed  the  emperour ;   Flv^  a  medico  quam  a  morbo  peri- 

*  In  inteipretBtiones  politico-morales  in  7*  Aphorism.  Hippoc.  libros.  >  ^  Frsefat. 
de  eoDtiad.  m&SL  *  Opinio  fadt  medicos :  a  fair  gowne,  a  velvet  cap,  the  name  of 
a  doctor,  is  all  in  all.  '  Morbus  alius  pro  alio  curatur ;  aliud  remedium  pro 

alio.  •  Contrarias  proferunt  sententias*    Card. 
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cuZi ;  more  danger  there  is  from  the  [^ysician,  then  from  the 
disease.  Besides,  tliere  is  much  imposture  and  malice  amongst 
them.  All  arts  (saith  a  Cardan)  admit  ofcouzenmg:  physick 
amongst  the  rest,  doth  appropriate  it  to  her  selfe ;  and  tells  a 
story  of  one  Curtius,  a  physician  in  Venice,  because  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  practised  among  them,  the  rest  of  the  physicians 
did  still  crosse  him  in  all  his  precepts.  If  he  prescrioed  hot 
medicines,  they  would  prescrioe  cold ;  miscentes  pro  calidis 
Jriffida^  pro  Jrigidis  humida^  pro  ptirffantUms  a^tringeniia, 
binders  for  purgatives,  omnia  perturbabant.  If  the  parties 
miscarried,  Curtium  damnaba/nt ;  Curtius  killed  him,  that  dis- 
agreed &om  them :  if  he  recovered,  then  ^  they  cured  him 
themselves.  Much  emulation,  imposture,  malice,  there  is 
amongst  them :  if  they  be  honest,  and  mean  well,  yet  a  knave 
apothecary,  that  administers  the  physick,  and  makes  the  medi- 
cine, may  do  infinite  harm,  by  his  old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine 
druggs,  bad  mixtures,  quid  pro  quo^  S^c.  See  Fuchsius,  lib.  1. 
sec,  1.  cap.  8.  Cordus  Dispensatory,  and  Brassivolas  Examen 
simpL  Sfc,  But  it  is  their  ignorance  that  doth  more  harm 
then  rashness ;  their  art  is  wholly  conjecturall  (if  it  be  an  art), 
uncertain,  imperfect,  and  got  by  killing  of  men :  they  are  a 
kind  of  butchers,  leeches,  men  slayers;  chirurgeons  and 
apothecaries  especially,  that  are  indeed  the  physicians  hang- 
men, carnificeSf  and  common  executioners;  though,  to  say 
truth,  physicians  themselves  come  not  far  behinoe ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  that,  facete  epigram  of  Maximilianus  Urentius, 
what'*s  the  difference? 

Chirurgus  medico  qiio  differt  ?  scilicet  isto> 

Enecat  hie  succis ;  enecat  ille  manu. 
Carnifice  hoc  ambo  tantum  differre  videntur ; 

Tardius  hi  ^iunt,  quod  facit  ille  cito. 

But  I  return  to  their  skill.  Many  diseases  they  cannot  cure 
at  all,  as  apoplexie,  epilepsie,  stone,  strangury,  gout, 

(ToUere  nodosam  nescit  medicina  podagram) 

quartan  agues  ;  a  common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all ; 
they  cannot  so  much  as  ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of 
it.  If  by  pulses,  that  doctrine  some  hold,  is  wholly  supersti- 
tious ;  and  I  dare  boldly  say  with  ^  Andrew  Dudeth,  that  va^ 
riety  of  pulses^  described  by  Galen^  is  neither  observed  nor 
understood  of  any.     And  for  urine,  that  is  mcretricc  medicorum, 

*  Lib.  3.  de  sap.    Omnes  artes  firaudem  admittunt ;  sola  medidna  sponte  earn  ac« 
ceTsit.  ^  Omnia  aegrotus  propria  culp^  perit ;  sed  nemo  nisi  medici  beneficio 

restituitur.  Agrippa.  «  Lib.  3.  Crat.  ep.  Wincet^lao  Raphseno.  Ausim  dicere, 

tot  pulsuum  djfierentias,  quae  describuntur  a  GaJeno,  nee  a  quoquam  intelligi,  nee  ob« 
eqrvari  posse. 
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the  most  deceitfull  thing  of  all>  as  Forestus  and  some  other 
physicians  have  proved  at  large :  I  say  nothing  of  critick  dayes, 
errours  and  indications,  &c.  The  most  rationall  of  them,  and 
skilfull,  are  so  often  deceived,  that  as  *  Tholosanus  infers,  / 
had  rather  bcleeve  cmd  commit  my  selfe  to  a  meer  emperick^ 
then  to  a  meer  doctor ;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend 
that  custome  of  the  Baiylonimis ;  that  have  no  professed  phy^ 
stcians,  but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market  to  be  cured ; 
which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  ^Egyptians ;  Strabo,  Sardus, 
and  Aubanus  Bohemiis,  of  many  other  nations.  And  those 
that  prescribed  physick  amongst  them,  did  not  so  arrogantly 
take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our  professours  do,  but 
some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did 
serve :  ^  one  cured  the  eyes :  a  second  the  teethj  a  third  the  head^ 
another  the  lower  parts,  Sfc.  not  for  gain,  but  in  charity,  to 
do  good ;  they  made  neither  art,  profession,  nor  trade  of  it, 
which  in  other  places  was  accustomed  :  and  therefore  Camby- 
ses  (in  c  Xenopnon)  told  Cyrus,  that,  to  his  thinking,  physi- 
cians were  like  tayters  and  cobblers ;  the  one  mended  our  sick 
bodies,  as  the  other  did  our  cloaths.  But  I  will  urge  these  ca- 
velling  and  contumelious  arguments  no  farther,  lest  some 
physician  should  mistake  me,  and  deny  me  physick  when  I 
am  sick  :  for  my  part,  I  am  well  perswaded  of  physick  :  I  can 
distinguish  the  aouse  from  the  use,  in  this  and  many  other 
arts  and  sciences :  ^  Aliud  vinum^  aliud  ebrietas ;  wme  and 
drunkennesse  are  two  distinct  things.  I  acknowledge  it  a 
most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  much  that  Apollo,  iEscu- 
lapius,  and  the  first  founders  of  it,  merito  pro  Diis  habiti, 
were  worthily  counted  gods  by  succeeding  ages,  for  the  excel- 
lency of  their  invention.  And  whereas  Apollo  at  Delos,  Venus 
at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other  gods,  were  con- 
fined, and  adored  alone  in  some  peculiar  places,  ^Esculapius 
had  his  temple  and  altars  everywhere,  in  Corinth,  Laceda?- 
mon,  Athens,  Thebes,  Epidaure,  &c.  (Pausanias  records)  for 
the  latitude  of  his  art,  deity,  worth,  and  necessity.  With  all 
vertuous  and  wise  men,  therefore,  I  honour  the  name  and  call- 
ing, as  I  am  enjoyned  to  honour  the  physician  for  necessities 
scdce.  The  knowledge  of  tlie  physician  lifteth  up  his  head; 
and  in  tJie  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord 
hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth;  and  he  tliat  is  wise  will 
not  abhorre  them^  Eccles.  58. 1.  But  of  this  noble  subject  how 


*Iib.  23.  cap.  7*  syntax  art  mirab.  MaUem  ego  expertis  credere  solum,  quam 
mere  ratiodnantibus :  neque  satis  laudare  possum  institutum  Babylonicum,  &c. 
^  Herod.  Euterpe,  de  ^gyptiis.  Apud  eos  singulorum  morborum  sunt  singuli  medici, 
alius  curat  oculos,  alius  dentes,  alius  caput,  partes  occultas  alius.  *^  Cyrop.  lib.  1. 
Velut  vestium  fractarum  resarcinatores,  &c.  ^  Chrys.  horn. 
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many  panesyricks  are  worthily  written  ?  For  my  part,  as  Sab- 
lust  said  of  Carthage,  pnestat  sUere^  quam  pcmpa  dicere ;  I 
have  said  :  yet  one  thing  I  will  adde,  that  this  kinde  of  phy- 
sick  is  very  moderately  and  advisedly  to  be  used,  upon  good 
occasion,  when  the  former  of  diet  will  not  take  place.  And 
'tis  no  other  which  I  say,  then  that  which  Amoldus  prescribes 
in  his  8.  Aphoris.  &  A  discreet  and  godly  physician  doth  first 
endeavour  to  expeU  a  disease  by  medicinaU  diet^  then  by  pure 
medicine :  and  in  his  ninth,  ^  h£  tlicU;  may  be  cured  by  diet^ 
mibst  not  meddle  with  physick.  So,  in  11.  Aphoris.  ^A  mo^ 
dest  and  wise  physician  will  never  hasten  to  use  medicines^ 
but  upon  urgent  necessity^  and  that  sparingly  too:  because 
(as  he  adds  m  his  18.  Aphoris.)  ^  Whoso  ever  takes  rnxjuch 
phy  sick  in.his  yoiitk^  shaU  soon  bewail  it  in  his  old  age  g 
purgative  physick  especially,  which  doth  much  debilitate  nar- 
ture.  For  which  causes,  some  physicians  refrain  from  the 
use  of  purgatives,  or  else  sparingly  use  them.  ^  Henricus  Ay- 
rerus^  m  a  consultation  for  a  melaocholy  person,  would  have 
him  take  as  few  purges  as  he  could,  because  there  6ff  no  such 
medicvneSj  which  do  not  steal  away  some  of  our  strength^  and 
rob  the  parts  of  our  body^  weaken  nature,  and  cause  thai 
cacochymia,  which  ^Celsus  and  others  observe,  or  ill  de« 
gestion,  and  bad  juyce  through  all  the  parts  of  it.  Galen 
himself  confesseth,  Zthat  purgative  physick  is  contrary  to 
nature,  takes  away  some  of  our  best  spirits,  and  consumes  the 
very  substance  of  our  bodies :  but  this  without  question^  is 
to  be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unseasonably  or  im- 
moderately taken;  they  have  their  excellent  use  in  this,  a& 
well  as  most  other  infirmities.  Of  alteratives  and  cordials 
no  man  doubts,  be  they  simples  or  compounds.  I  will,  amongst 
that  infinite  variety  of  medicines,  whicn  I  finde  in  every  Phar- 
macopoeia, every  physician,  herbalist,  &c.  single  out  some  of 
the  chiefest. 

*■  Prudens  et  pius  medicus  morbum  ante  expellere  satagit  cibis  medidnalibus,  quam 
puris  medidnis.  ^  Cuicunque  potest  per  alimenta  restitiii  sanitas,  fugiendus 

est  penifus  usus  medicamentorum.  ^  Modestus  et  sapiens  medicus  nunquam 

properabit  ad  pharmadam,  nisi  cc^ente  necessitate.  ^  Quicunque  phannacatur 

in  juventute,  deflebit  in  senectute.  *Hildesh.  spic.  2  de  mel.  fol.  276. 

NuUa  est  ferme  medidna  purgans,  quae  non  aliquam  de  viribus  et  partibus  corporis 
depraedatur.  '  Lib.  1.  et  Bart.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  it  2  de  vict  acut. 

Omne  purgans  medicamentum,  corpori  puigato  contrariunii  &c.  succos  et  spiritus 
abdudt,  substantiam  corporis  aufert. 
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SUBSECT.  II. 

Simples  proper  to  Melancholy,  agaimt  Exotick  Simples. 

IVXEDICINES  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either 
simple  or  compound.  Simples  are  alterative  purgative.  Al- 
teratives are  such  as  correct,  strengthen  nature,  alter,  any  way 
hinder  or  resist  the  disease  ;  ^nd  they  be  herbs,  stones,  mine- 
rals, &c.  all  proper  for  this  humor.  For  as  there  be  diverse 
distinct  infirmities,  continually  vexing  us, 

Diseases  steal  both  day  and  night  on  men^ 
For  Jupiter  hath  taken  voice  from  them : 

so  there  be  severall  remedies,  as  ^he  saith,^^>r  e€u:h  disease  a 
medicine ;  for  every  humor ;  and,  as  some  hold,  every  clime, 
every  country^  and  more  then  that,  every  private  place,  hath 
his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar  almost  to  the  dcv 
mineenng  and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it.  As  ^  one  dis^ 
courseth,  Wormwood  growes  spaarmgiy  in  Itaty^  because  most 
part  there  they  be  misc^ected  mA  hot  diseases ;  but  henbane^ 
poppy^  and  such  cold  herbs:  mth  us  in  Germany  omd  Poland^ 

Sreai  store  of  it  in  every  wast.  Baracellus  (HortogeniaU)  and 
aptista  Porta  {PhystognomiaB^  lib.  6.  cap.  9&.)  gave  many 
instances  and  examples  of  it,  and  bring  many  other  proofes. 
For  that  cause,  belike,  that  learned  Fuchsius  of  Noremberge, 
^  when  he  came  into  a  village^  considered  alwayes  what  herbs 
did  grow  most  Jrequent/y  about  it ;  and  tliose  he  distilled  in 
a  silver  Umbeck^  making  use  of  others  amongst  them,  as 
occasion  served.  I  know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our 
northern  simples  are  weak,  unperfect,  not  so  well  concocted^ 
of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  southeme  parts,  not  so  fit  to 
be  used  in  physick,  and  will  therefore  fetcn  their  drugs  a  far 
off — sena,  cassia  out  of  ^gypt,  rubarbe  from  Barbary,  aloes 

*  Hemod.  op.  ^  Heumius,  prof.  pra.  med.  Quot  morborum  sunt  ideas,  tot 

xemediornm  genera  variis  potentiu  decorata*  *  Penottus,  denar.  med. 

QiuBcunque  regio  produdt  simplicia,  pro  morbis  r^ionis.  Crescit  raro  absynthium 
in  Itali^  quod  ibi^erumque  morbi  ouidi,  sed  acuta,  papaver,  et  herbs  frigids ;  apud 
noB  Gcnnanos  et  Polonos  ubique  provenit  absynthium.  ^  Quum  in  TiUam 

▼enity  oonsideravit  qus  ibi  cresoebant  medicamenta  simplicia  frequentioia,  et  iis  pie- 
runque  usus  distillatis^  et  aliter,  aUmbftcum  tdeo  argenteum  drcomferens. 
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from  Zoootora;  turbith,  agarick,  mirabolanes,  hermodactils 
from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the  West,  and  some  as 
far  as  China,  hellebor  from  the  Anticyrae,  or  that  of  Austria 
which  bears  the  purple  flower,  which  Mathiolus  so  much  ap- 
proves, and  so  of  the  rest.  In  the  kingdome  of  Valence  m 
Spain,  'Maginus  commends  two  mountains,  Mariola  and 
Renagolosa,  famous  for  simples ;  ^  Leander  Albertus,  c  Bald  us 
a  mountain  near  the  lake  of  Benacus  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
rona, to  which  all  the  herbalists  in  the  country  continually 
flock ;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia,  Munster  Mons  Major  in  His- 
tria ;  others  Montpelier  in  France.  Prosper  Alpinus  preferres 
Egyptian  simples,  Garcias  ab  Horto  Indian  before  the  rest, 
another  those  of  Italy,  Crete,  &c.  Many  times  they  are  over 
curious  in  this  kind,  whom  Fuchsius  taxeth  (Instit.  L 1.  sec,  1. 
cap.  1.),  ^  that  think  they  doe  nothings  except  they  raJce  ail 
over  Indiay  Arabia^  Mthiopia^  for  remedies^  and  jetch  their 
physick  from  the  three  quarters  of  the  worldy  amd  from  he- 
yond  the  Garamantes,  many  an  old  rvife  or  country  woman 
doth  often  more  good  with  a  few  known  and  common  garden 
herbs,  then  our  bumbast  physicians,  with  all  their  procEgious, 
sumptuous,  farfetched,  rare,  conjecturaU  medicines.  With- 
out all  question  if  we  have  not  these  rare  exotick  simples,  we 
hold  that  at  home  which  is  in  vertue  equivalent  unto  them : 
ours  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if  they  be  taken  in  proportion- 
able quantity,  fitted  and  qualified  anght,  if  not  much  better, 
and  more  proper  to  our  constitutions.  But  so  'tis  for  the  most 
part,  as  Pliny  writes  to  Gallus,  ^  we  are  carelesse  of  that  which 
ts  neer  %ls,  a!nd  fellow  thai  which  is  qfarre  off,  to  know  which 
tze  will  traveU  and  sail  beyond  the  seas,  wholly  neglecting 
that  which  is  under  our  eyes.  Opium,  in  Turky,  dom 
scarce  ofiend ;  with  us  in  a  small  quantity  it  stupifies :  cicuta, 
or  hemlock  is  a  strong  poyson  in  Greece ;  but  with  us  it  hath 
no  such  violent  efiects.  I  conclude  with  J.  Voschius,  who,  as 
he  much  enveighs  against  those  exotick  medicines,  so  he  pro- 
miseth,  by  our  European,  a  full  cure,  and  absolute,  of  all  dis- 
eases; a  capite  ad  cakem,  nostra  regionis  herbal  nostris 
corporibus  magis  conducunt ;  our  own  simples  agree  best  with 
us.  It  was  a  thing  that  Femelius  much  laboureain  his  French 
practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domestick 


*  Herbse  medicis  utiles  omntam  in  ApuKSL  feradssimie.    .  ^  Geog.  ad  quos 

magnus  herbariorum  numerus  undique  oonfluit.  Sinceras,  Itiner.  <^  Baldus 

mons  prope  Benacum  herbilegis  maxime  notus.  **  Qui  se  nihil  efiedsse 

arbitrantur,  nisi  Indiam,  ^thiopiam,  Arabiam,  et  ultra  Oaramantas,  a  tribus  mundi 
partibus  exquisita  remedia  corradunt.  Tutius  sspe  mcdelur  rustica  anus  una,  ^c 
*  Ep.  lib.  8-  Proximorum  incuriosi,  longinqua  sectamur,  et  ad  ea  cognoscenda  iter 
ingredi  et  mare  transmittere  solemus ;  at  qus  sub  oculis  posita  negligimus. 
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pliysick :  So  did  ^  Janus  Cornarius,  and  Martin  Rulandus,  in 
Germany.  T.  B.  with  us,  as  appeareth  by  a  treatise  of  his  di- 
vulged in  our  tongue,  1615,  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  English 
medicines  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  Ii  our  simples 
be  not  altogether  of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if  like 
industry  were  used,  those  far  fetched  druggs  would,  prosper  as 
well  with  us,  as  in  those  countries,  whence  now  we  have  them, 
as  well  as  cherries,  artichokes,  tobacco,  and  many  such.  There 
have  been  diverse  worthy  physicians,  which  have  tryed  excel- 
lent conclusions  in  this  kmde,  and  many  diligent,  painfull 
apothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  &c.  but,  amongst  the 
rest,  those  famous  publike  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Norem- 
berge  in  Germany,  Leiden  in  Holland,  Montpelier  m  France, 
(and  ours  in  Oxford  now  in  Jieri,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of 
the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Danvers  Earl  of  Danby)  are 
much  to  be  commended,  wherein  all  exotick  plants  almost  are 
to  be  seen,  and  liberall  allowance  yearly  made  for  their  better 
maintenance,  that  young  students  may  be  the  sooner  informed 
in  the  knowledge  of  them ;  which,  as  "  Fuchsius  holds,  is  most 
necessary Jbr  that  exquisite  maimer  of  curings  and  as  a  great 
shame  for  a  physician  not  to  observe  them,  as  for  a  workman 
not  to  know  his  axe,  saw,  square,  or  any  other  tool  which  he 
must  of  necessity  use. 


SUBSECT.  IIL 

Alteratives^  Herbes^  otiier  Vegetals^  ^c. 

xxMONGST  those  800  simples,  which  Galeottus  reckons 
up  (lib.  3.  de  promise,  doctor,  cap,  3),  and  many  exquisite  herb- 
austs  have  written  of,  these  few  following  alone  I  nnde  appro- 

friated  to  this  humour ;  of  which  some  be  alteratives  :  ^  which 
y  a  secret  Jbrce^  saith  Renodeus,  and  speciaU  qiudttyy  expell 
future  diseases^  perfectly  cure  those  which  arCy  atid  ma/ny  sitch 
incurable  effects.  This  is  as  well  observed  in  other  plants, 
stones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in  herbs,  in  other  mala- 
dies as  in  this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a  mans 
skull  f  what  severall  vertues  of  corns  in  a  horse  legge,  ^  of  a 
wolves  liver,  &c,  of  diverse  ^  excrements  of  -beasts,  all  good 
against  severall  diseases!     What  extraordinary  vertues  are 

*  Exotica  rejecit,  domesticis  solum  nos  conientos  esse  yoluit.  Melch.  Adamus,  vit* 
eju9.  ^Instit*  1.  1.  cap.  8<  sec.  1.  ad  exquisitam  curandi  rationem,  quorum  co. 

gnido  imprimis  necessaria  est.  ^  Quss  caeca  vi  ac  spedfica  qualitate  morbos  futuros 
aicent.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  Instit.  Phar.  <^Qalen.  lib.  Hepar  lupi  hepaticos  curat. 

'  Stercus  pecoiis  ad  epilepsiam,  &c. 
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ascribed  unto  plants !  *  SakfHum  et  eruca  penem  eriguht ; 
vitetc  et  fiympnaa  semen  exsHngutifit :  *>  some  herbs  provoke 
lust ;  some  again,  ad  a^Us  castus^  waterlilly,  quite  extinguish 
seed :  poppy  causeth  sleep :  cabbige  redsteth  drunkeness,  &c. 
and  that  Wnich  is  more  to  be  admired,  that  such  and  such 
plants  should  have  a  peculiar  vertue  to  such  particular  parts, 
^as  to  the  head  anmseeds,  foalfoot,  betony,  calt^int,  eye- 
bright,  lavander,  bayes,  roses,  rue,  sage,  marjoram,  piony, 
&c. — ^for  the  lungs  calamint,  liquorice,  enula  campana,  hy- 
sop,  horehound,  water  germander,  &c.— for  the  heart,  borage, 
buglosse,  saffron,  bawm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  roses,  &c.— 
for  the  stomack,  wormwood,  mints,  betony,  bawm,  centaury, 
sorel,  purslan  ; — ^for  the  liver,  darthspine  or  chamaepitys,  ger- 
mander, agrimony,  fennell,  endive,  succory,  Kverwort,  bat- 
baryes ; — ^for  the  spleen,  maiden-hair,  finger-feme,  dodder  of 
thyme,  hoppe,  the  rinde  of  ash,  betony; — ^for  the  kidnies, 
grumell,  parsly,  saxifrage,  plantane,  maliowe; — for  the  womb, 
mugwort,  pennyroyall,  fetfierfew,  savine,  &c. ;— for  the  joints, 
camomile,  S.  Johnswort,  organ,  rue,  cowslips,  centaury  the 
lesse,  &c. ; — and  so  to  peculiar  diseases.  To  this  of  melancholy 
you  shall  find  a  catalogue  of  herbs^roper,  and  that  in  every 
part.  See  more  in  Wecker,  Renodeus,  Heiunius,  lib.  2. 
cap.  19*  <$*r.  I  will  briefly  speak  of  them,  as  first  of  altera- 
tives, which  Galen,  in  his  third  book  of  diseased  parts,  prefers 
before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus  brags  that  he  hatn  done 
more  cures  on  melancholy  men  <3by  moistning,  then  by 
purging  of  them. 

Borage.'\  In  this  catalogue,  bora^  and  buglosse  may  chal- 
lenge the  chiefest  place,  whether  m  substance,  juice,  roots, 
seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils, 
&c.  for  such  kind  of  herbs  be  diversly  varied.  Buglosse  is  hot 
and  moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reckoned  up  amongst  those 
lierbs  which  expell  melancholy,  and  ^  exhilarate  the  heart, 
(Gdten^  lib.  6.  cap.  80.  de  simpl,  med.  DioscorideSf  lib.  4. 
cap.  123.)  Pliny  much  magnifies  this  |dant.  It  may  be 
diversly  used ;  as  in  broth,  in  'wine,  in  conserves,  syrops,  &c. 
It  is  an  excellent  cordiall,  and  against  this  malady  most  fre- 
quently prescribed^  an  herb  indeed  of  such  soveraignty,  that 
as  Diodorus  (lib.  7.  Ubl.)  Plinius  (lib.  26.  cap.  2.  et  lib.  21. 
cap,  22.)  Plutarch  {sympos.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.)  Dioscorides  (lib.  5. 
cap.  40.)  Caelius  (/i6.19.  c.  8.)  suppose,  it  was  that  famous  ne- 
penthes of  ^  Homer,  which  Polydamna,  Thonis  wife,  (then  king 


*  Priestpinde,  rocket.        ^  Sabina  fetum  educit.  -  ^  Wecker.  Vide  Oswaldam 

Crollium,  lib.  de  intemis  rerum  s^aturis,  de  herbis  partieulaiibus  parti  culque  con- 
venientibus.  ^  Idem  Laurenttus,  c  9.        *  Dicor  Barago :  gaudia  semper  ^o. 

'Vinoinfusum  hUaritatem&cit  ffOdy88«A. 
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of  Thebes  in  Egypt)  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  of  sUch  fare 
yertue,  that,  if  taken  steept  in  wine,  if  wife  and  children,  far- 
ther and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  fnends^ 
should  die  before  thy  face,  thou  couldst  not  grieye  or  shed  a 
tear  for  them. 

Qui  semel  id  pater^  mixtum  nepenthes  laccho 
Hauserit^  hie  lacrymam^  non  si  suavissima  proles^ 
Si  germanus  ei  chanis,  materque  paterque 
Oppetat^  ante  ocnlos  ferro  confossus  atroci 

Helenas  commended  boul,  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  other 
ingredient,  as  most  of  our  criticks  conjecture,  then  this  of 
borage. 

BazemeJ]  Melissa,  fiawm,  hath  an  admirable  yertue  to  alter 
melancholy,  be  it  steeped  in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or 
otherwise  taken.  Caraan  (lib.  8)  much  admires  this  herb.  It 
heats  and  dries,  saith  ^  Heumius,  in  the  second  desree,  with  a 
wonderfull  vertue  comforts  the  heart,  and  purgeth  all  melan- 
choly vapours  from  the  spirits ;  Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  c.  10.  in 
Dioscoridem,  Besides  they  ascribe  other  vertues  ioitf^as  to 
help  concoction,  to  decmse  the  braine,  eoopeU  (dl  carefull 
Owfughts^  and  anoAotis  imaginaiiona.  The  same  words  in  ef- 
fect are  in  Ayicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuchsius,  Leobel, 
Delacampius,  anJ  every^  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him 
that  is  melancholy  then  to  steep  this  and  borage  in  his  ordinary 
drink. 

ScoTZonera.'l  Matthiolus,  in  hisfift  book  of  medicinall  Epi&< 
ties,  reckons  up  scorzonera  ^not  against  poison  only,  falling 
sickness^  and  siLch  as  are  vertiginous,  but  to  this  nudaay ;  me 
root  qf  it,  taken  by  it  self,  expells  sorrow,  causeth  mirth  and 
lightness  qf  heart. 

Antonius  Musa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Caesar  Augustus, 
in  his  book  which  he  writ  of  the  vertues  of  betony,  cap.  6. 
wonderfully  commends  that  herb :  cmtmas  hominum  et  corpora 
custodit,  securas  de  metu  reddit ;  it  preserves  both  body  and 
minde,  from  fears,  cares,  griefs ;  ciures  falling  sickness,  this  and 
many  other  diseases ;  to  which  Galen  subscribes,  Kb.  7.  simpL 
med.  Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cojp.  1.  <S*c. 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melanchol]^,  and  often 
used  therefore  in  our  ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and 
many  other  diseases. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  2.  prax.  med.  Mi]4  vi  Istitiam  pnebet,  et  oor  oonfirmat;  vapma 
mdanchollcos  purgai  a  spiritibus.  ^  Proprium  est  ejus  animnm  hilarem  red- 

dere,  conooctionein  juvare,  cerebri  obstnictiones  resecare,  soUdtudxnes  fiigare,  so- 
licHas  imaginationes  tollere.  ^  Non  solum  ad  viperarum  morsus,  oomiti* 

ales,  vertiginosos ;  sed  per  se  accoinuiodata  radix  tristitiam  discadt,  hilaiitatemque 
condliat; 
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Hop.]  Lupulus,  hop>  is  a  soveraign  remedy;  Fuchsius 
{cap.  58.  Plant  hist.)  much  extoUs  it;  ^it  purgeth  all  cholera 
and  purifies  the  blood.  Matthiol.  fcap.  140.  in  4.  Dioscor.) 
wonders  the  physicians  of  his  time  made  no  more  use  of  it,  be- 
cause it  rarefies  and  cleanseth :  we  use  it  to  this  purpose  in  our 
ordinary  beer,  which  before  was  thick  and  fulsome. 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyall,  are  likewise  magnified, 
and  much  prescribed  (as  I  shall  after  shew)  especially  in  hypo- 
chondriake  melancholy,  daily  to  be  used,  sod  in  whey :  as  Ruf- 
fus  Ephesius,  ^  Aretaeus,  relate,  by  breaking  winae,  .helping 
concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  with  the 
frequent  use  of  them  alone. 

And,  because  the  spleen  and  blood  are  often  misaffected  in 
melancholy,  I  may  not  omit  endive,  succory,  dandelyon,  fume- 
tory,  &c.  which  cleanse  the  blood ;  scolopendria,  cuscuta,  cete- 
rache,  mugwort,  liverwort,  ashe,  tamerisk,  genist,  maidenhair, 
&c.  which  much  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  I  may  adde  roses,  violets,  capers,  fetherfew,  scordi- 
um,  stoechas,  rosemary,  ros  solis,  saffi'on,  ocyme,  sweet  apples, 
wine,  tobacco,  sanders,  &c.  that  Peruvian  chamico,  monstrosd 
Jacultaie^  8^c.  Linshcosteus  Datura :  and  to  such  as  are  cold, 
the  c  decoction  of  guiacum,  china,  salsaperilla,  sassafras,  the 
flowers    of  carduus    benedictus,  which    I    find  much    used 
by  Montanus  in  his  consultations,  Julius  Alexandrinus,  Lae^ 
lius,  Egubinus,  and  others,     d  Bemardus  Penottus  prefers  his 
herba  solis,  or  Dutch-sindaw,  before  all  the  rest  in  this  dis- 
ease, and  will  admit  of  no  kerb  upon  the  earth  to  be  com- 
parable to  it.     It  >excells  Homers  moly,   cures  this,  falling 
sickness,  and  almost  all  other  infirmities.     The  same  Penot- 
tus speaks  of  an  excellent  balm  out  of  Aponensis,  which, 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a  cup  of  wine,  ®  will 
cause  a  sudden  alteration,  drive  away  dumps ^  and  chear  up  the 
heart.     Ant.  Guianerius,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such. 
^Jacobus  de  Dondis,  the  Aggregator,  repeats  ambergreese,  nut- 
megs, and  all  spice  amongsttne  rest.     But  that  cannot  be  gehe- 
rall;  amber  and  spice  will  make  a  hot  brain  mad,  good  for 
cold  and  moist.     Garcias  ab  Horto  hath  many  Indian  plants, 
whose  vertues  he  much  magnifies  in  this  disease.  Lemnius  {in- 
stit.  cap.  58.)  admires  rue,  and  commends  it  to  have  excellent 
vertue,  to  *  expell  vain  imaginations,  divels,  and  to  ease  of. 

*  Bilera  atiamque  detrahit,  eanguinem  purgaU  ^  Lab.  7*  cap.  5.  Laet.  oecid. 

Indiffi  descrip.  lib.  10.  cap.  2.  ^  Heurnius,  1.  2.  consil.  185.  Scoltzii  consil.77* 

*^  Fraef.  denar.  med.  Omnes  capitis  dolores  et  phantasmata  tollit ;  scias  nullain  herbam 
in  terris  huic  comparaodam  viribus  et  bonitate  nasci.  *  Optimum  medicamentum 
in  celeri  cordis  confortatione,  et  ad  omnes  qui  tristantur,  &c<  '  Rondoletius.  Elenum 
quod  vim  habet  miram  ad  hilaritatem,  et  multi  pro  secreto  habent.  Sckenkius,  obser. 
med.  cen.  5.  obsefv.  86.  v  Afflictas  mentes  relevat,  animi  imaginationes  et 

dsmones  expcUit. 
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Jlicted  souls.  Other  things  are  much  magnified  by  »  writers,  as 
an  pld  cock,  a  rams  head,  a  wolfes  heart  bom  or  eaten,  which 
Mercurialis  approves :  Prosper  Alpinus,  the  water  of  Nilus; 
Gomesius  all  sea  water,  and  at  seascHiable  times  to  be  sea  sick  ; 
goats  milk,  whey,  &c. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 


Preti(ms  Stones^  Metais^  Minerals^  Alteratives. 

X  BETIOUS  stones  are  diversly  censured ;  many  explode  the 
use  of  them  or  any  minerals  in  physick,  of  whom  Thomas 
Erastus  is  the  chief,  in  his  Tract  against  Paracelsus,  and  in  an 
Epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius :  ^  that  stones  can  work  any 
wonders y  let  them  beleeve  that  Ust :  no  man  shaU perswade  me: 
for  my  pmi^  I  have  found  by  experience,  there  is  no  vertue  in 
them.  But  Matthiolus,  in  his  comment  upon  °  Dioscorides,  is  as 
profuse  on  the  other  side  in  their  commendation ;  so  is  Cardan, 
Renodeus,  Alardus,  Rueus,  Encelius,  Marbodeus,  &c.  ^  Mat- 
thiolus specifies  in  corall :  and  Oswaldus  Crollius,  (  Ba^il.  chym.)^ 
prefers  the  salt  of  corall.  <^  Christoph.  Encelius  {lib.  S.  cap.  ISl ) 
will  have  them  to  be  as  so  many  severall  medicines  against  me- 
lancholy, sorrow,  fear,  dulnesse,  and  the  like-  ^  Renodeus  ad- 
mires them,  besides  they  adprn  kings  crozems,  grace  ihejingerSy 
enrich  our  lumsehcid  sttiffe,  defend  us  from  enchantments,  pre^, 
serve  health,  cure  diseases,  they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and  ex* 
hilarate  the  mhide.     The  particulars  be  these. 

Granatus,  a  pretious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  like  the 
kernels  of  a  pomegranate,  an  unperfect  kinde  of  ruby  :  it  comes 
from  Calecut :  «  if  hung  about  the  neck,  or  taken  m  drink,  it 
much  reAsteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the  heart.  The  same 
properties  I  find  ascribed  to  theiacinth  and  topaze :  ^  they  allay 
anger,  grief,  diminish  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate 
the  minde.     » If  it  be  either  carried  about,  or  taken  in  a  potion, 

*  Sckenkius,  Mezaldus,  Rhasift.  ^  Cratonis  q).  vol.  1.  Credat  qui  vult  gemmas 
miiabilia  efficere ;  mihi,  qui  et  ratione  et  experienti&  didici  aliter  rem  habere,  nullus 
£idle  persnadebit,  falsum  esse  verum.  '  L.  de  gemmis.  ^  Margaritas 

et  oordlom  ad  melancholiam  praecipue  valent.  ^  Margaritse  et  gemmse  gpiritus 

confortant  et  cor,  melancholi^  fugant.  ''Prflefat.  ad  lap.  prec.  lib.  2.  sec.  2.  de 

mat  med.  Regum  coronas  omant,  digitos  illustrant,  supellectilem  ditant,  a  fasciiio 
tuentor,  morbis  medentur,  sanitatem  conservant,  mentem  exhilarant,  tristtiiam  pel- 
lunt  %  Encelius,  1.  3.  c.  4.     Suspensus  vd  ebibitus  tristitiae  multum  resistit, 

et  cor  recreat.  ^  Idem,  cap.  5.  et  cap.  6-  de  Hyacintho  et  Topazio.      Iram 

sedat,  et  animi  tristitiam  pellit  '  Lapsis  hie  gestatus  aut  ebibitus  prudentiam 

aoget,  nocturaos  timores  pellit ;  insanos  hoc  sanavi  ;  et  quum  lapidem  abjcccrint, 
erupit  iterum  stultitia. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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it  wiU  mcrease  wisdome,  saith  Cardan,  expeUJear..  He  brags 
that  he  hath  cured  many  mad  msn  with  it^  wMcJh,  when  they 
laid  by  the  stone,  were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were  atjirit. 
Petrus  Bayerus,  Qib.  2,  ca/p.  13.  veni  mecumj  Fran.  Rueus, 
{cap.  19.  ck  gemmis),  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  *a  friend 
of  wisdome,  an  enemy  to  tolly.  Pliny  (lib.  87),  Solinus  {ca/p.  52), 
Albertus  {de  lapid.)  Cardan,  EnceUus  {Ub.  3.  cap.  66),  nighly 
magnifies  the  vertue  of  thejberyll :  ^  it  much  availes  a  good  un^ 
derstamdingj  represseth  vain  c&/tCeitSj  evil  thoughts,  causeth 
mirth,  Sfc.  In  the  belly  of  a  swallow,  there  is  a  stone  found, 
called  chelidonius,  ^  whic\  if  it  be  lapped  in  a  fair  cloth,  and 
tied  to  the  right  arm^  will  cure  lunaticks,  m^id  men,  mxike  them 
amiable  and  merry. 

There  is  a  kinde  of  onyx,  called  a  chalcidonye,  which  hath 
the  same  qualities,  ^availes  mtich against  pha/ntasticle  illusions 
which  proceedjrom  melamlu)ly^  preserves  the  vigour  and  good 
estate  of  the  whole  body. 

The  eban  stone  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold 
with,  bom  about  or  given  to  drink,  «  hath  the  same  properties, 
or  not  much  unlike. 

Laevinus  Lemnius  {Institut.  ad  vit.  cap.  58),  amongst  other 
jewels,  makes  mention  of  two  more  notable,  carbuncle  and 
eorall,  wttich  drive  away  childish  feanrs,  divels,  overcome  sorrow, 
and,  hwng  about  the  neck,  repress  troublesom  dreams ;  which 
properties  almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green  coloured  s  em- 
metris,  if  it  be  carried  about,  or  worn  in  a  ring ;  Rueus  to  the 
diamond. 

Nicholas  Cabeus,  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  magnetical  Philosophy,  cap.  9,  speaking  of  the  vertues  of 
a  loadstone,  recites  many  several  opinions ;  some  say,  that,  if 
it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quis  per  frusta  veret,jfWoeHtU' 
tern  restituet,  it  will,  like  vipers  wine,  restore  one  to  his  youth; 
and  yet,  if  carried  about  them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause 
melancholy :  let  experience  determine. 

Mercunalis  admires  the  emei^Id  for  his  vertues  in  pacifying 
all  aiFections  of  the  mind :  others  the  saphyre,  which  is  the 
^fairest  (fall  precious  stones,  of  sky e  colour,  a/nd  a  great  enemy 
to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind,  mends  manners,  SfC.     Jacobus  de 

*  Inducit  sapientiam,  fugat  stultitiam.  Idem  Cardanus,  lunaticos  juvat.  ^  Conlert 
ad  bonum  intdlectum,  comprimit  malas  cogitationes,  &c.  Alacres  reddit.  <^  Albertiu^ 
Encelius,  cap.  44.  lib.  3.  Flin.  lib.  37*  cap.  la  Jacobiu  de  D^m^:  dextro  brachio 
aUigatus  sanat  lunaticos,  insanos,  facit  amahileg,  jueundos.  ^  Valet  contra  phan-« 
tasticas  illusiones  ex  mdanchoHa.  *  Amentes  sanat,  tristitiam  pellit,  iram,  Slc 

<^  Valet  ad  fugandos  timores  et  deemones,  turbulenta  somnia  abigit,  et  noctuznos  pue« 
rorum  timores  compescit.  f  Somnia  lata  facit,  argented  annulo  gestatus.  >^  Atro 
bili  adversatur,  omnium  gemmanim  pulchenima,  co^  colorem  refert,  aniBUim  ab 
errore  liberat,  mores  in  melius  mutat. 
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Sondis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Simples,  hath  amber  greeoe,  ag  in 
eorde  cervi,  ^  the  bone  in  a  stags lieart,  a  monocerots  horn,  Be- 
^oars  stone  ^  (of  which  elsewhere) :  it  is  found  in  the  belly  of  a 
little  beast  in  the  East  Indies,  brought  into  Europe  by  Hcd« 
landers  and  our  country-men  merchants.  Renodeus  (cap.  3S. 
lib^  3.  de  menU  med.)  saith  he  saw  two  of  these  beasts  abre  in 
the  castle  of  the  lord  of  Vitry  at  Coubert. 

Li£a>is  lazuli  »id  armenus,  because  they  purge^  shall  be  men- 
tioned in  their  place. 

Of  the  rest  in  brirf  thus  much  I  will  add  out  of  Cardan, 
Renodeus,  cap.  98.  lib.  S.  Bondoletius,  Ub^l.  de  TesktL c.  15. 
4^c.  *"  thai  almost  aU jewels  andnretious  stones  have  exceUent  ver* 
tues  to  pacifie  the  affections  of  the  mind ;  for  which  cause  rich 
men  so  much  covet  to  have  them :  ^  and  those  smaller  unions 
which  arejinmd  in  shells  amongst  the  Persians  and  Indians, 
by  the  consent  of  all  writers,  are  Dery  cordial^  and  most  part 
avail  to  the  exhilaration  of  thie  heart 

Minerals.']  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold,  and  some  other 

minerals,  as  these  have  done  oi  pretious  stones.      Erastus  still 

maintains  the  (»)posite  part.    Visput.  vn  Paracdsum^  cap.  4v 

Jbl.  19&  he  confesseth  of  gold,  ^  thaiii  makes  the  heofrt  merry, 

but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a  misers  chest : 

at  mihi  plaudo. 


simnlac  nummos  conteniplor  in  arca^ 


as  he  sdd  in  the  poet ;  it  so  revives  the  spirits,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent recdt  against  melancholy, 

*  For  gold  in  physiek  is  a  cordial^ 
Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  special, 

Aurum  potabile  s  he  discommends,  and  inveighs  against  it^  by 
reascm  of  the  corrosive  waters  which  aire  used  in  it :  which  ar- 
gument our  Jy.  Guin  urgeth  against  D.  Antonius.  ^  Erastus 
concludes  their  philosophical  stones,  and  potable  gold,  &c.  to 
be  no  better  than  pouso/nj  a  meer  imposture,  a  non  ens  ;  dig'^d 
out  of  that  broody  hill,  belike,  this  goodlv  ^Iden  stone  is,  ubi 
nascetur  ridiculus  mibs.  Paracelsus  ana  his  chymistical  fol- 
lowers, as  so  many  Promethei^  will  fetch  fire  from  heaven,  will 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases  with  minerals,  accounting  them 

•  liDngui  mceroriBiis  felielter  medetur  deliquiis,  &c.  ^  Sec.  5.  Mem.  1 .  Subs.  5. 
*  Gestamen  lapidum  et  j^emmarum  maximum  fert  auxilium  eC  juvamen ;  unde,  qui 
dites  sunt,  gemmaa  secum  fene  student.  <)Margarit«  et  uniones,  qus  a 

eoDchis  et  psidbus  apud  Penas  et  Indos,  valde  coidiales  sunt,  &c.  *  Aurum 

Isdtiam  geneiat^  non  in  corde,  sed  in  arcSL  viiorum.  '  Chaucer.  »  Aurum 

non  aurum«    Noxium  ob  aquas  rodentes,  ''Ep.  adMonavium,    Me- 

tallica  omnia  in  universum,  quovis  modo  parata,  nee  tuto  nee  commode  intra  coipui 
sumi. " 

h2 
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the  only  physick  on  the  other  side.     ^  Paracelsus  calls  Galen, 
Hippocrates,  and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots,  sophis- 
ters,  &c.      Apagesis  istos  qui  Vtdcanias  istas  metamorphoses 
sugillcmt,  inscitia  soboles,  supime  pertinacia  alumnos,  ^c. 
not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want  of  these  remedies ; 
and  brags  that  by  them  ne  can  make  a  man  live  160  yeers,  or 
to  the  worlds  ena.     With  their  ^  aiexipharmacums^  panaceas^ 
mummias^  unguentum  armarium,  and  such  magneticall  cures, 
lampas  vitce  et  mortisj  balneum  Diana,  balsamum,  electrum, 
magico-physicum,  amuleta  Martialia,  &c.  what  will  not  he  and 
his  followers  eflfect  ?     He  brags  moreover  that  he  was  primus 
medicorum,  and  did  more  famous  cures  then  all  the  physicians 
in  Europe  besides :  ^  a  drbp  of  his  preparations  shmdd  go 
farther  than  a  dram,  or  ounce  of  tJieirs,  those  loathsome  and 
fulsome  filthy  potions,  heteroclitical  pills  (so  he  cals  them), 
horse  medicmes,  ad  quorum  a^pectum   Cyclops  Pohwhemus 
exhorresceret.    And,   though  some  condemn  their  skill  and. 
magnetical  cures  as  tending  to  magical  superstition,  witchery, 
charms,  &c.  yet  they  admire,  stiffly  vindicate  nevertheless,  and 
infinitely  prefer  them.     But  these  are  both  in  extreams :  the 
middle  sort  approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree. 
Lemnius  Qib,  3.  cap.  6.  de  occult,  nat,  mir»)  commends  gold 
inwardly  and  outwardly  used,  as  in  rings,  excellent  good  in  me- 
dicines ;  and  such  mixtures  as  are  made  for  melancholy  men, 
saith  Wecker  (antid,  spec.  lib.  1),  to  whom  Renodeus  sub- 
scribe«,  (lib.  2.  eap.  2),  Ficinus  {lib.  2,  cap.  19),  Femel.  (meth. 
med.  lib.  5.  cap.  21.  de  Cardiacis),  Daniel  Sennertus  {lib.  1. 
part.  2.  cap.  9.),  Audemacus,  Libavius,  Quercetanus,  Oswal- 
dus  Crollius,  Euvonymus,  Rubeus,  and  Matthiolus,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  a  Blawen  {epist.  ad  Mat- 
thiolum),  as  commended   and  formerly  used  -by   Avicenna, 
Amoldus,  and  many  others.     ^  Matthiolus  in  the  same  place 
approves  of  potable  gold,  mercury,  with  many  such  chymical 
confections,  and  goes  so  far  in  approbation  of  them,  that  he. 
holds,  ^  no  man  can  be  an  excellent  physician  that  hath  not 
some  skill  in  chymistical  distillations,  and  that  chronicle  dis- 
eases can  hardly  be  cured  without  minerall  medicines.      Look 
for  antimony  among  purgers. 


*  In  parag.  Stuitissimus  pilus  occipitis  md  plus  sdt  quam  omnes  vestri  doctores ; 
et  calceorum  meorum  annul!  docdores  sunt  quam  vesterGalenus  et  Avicenna ;  barba 
mea  plus  experta  est  quam  vestrs  omnes  academic.  ^  Vide  Ernestum  Buigra- 

*  tium,  edit  Franaker  S**  1611.  Crollius  and  others.  «  Plus  profidet  gutta 

mea  quam  tot  eorum  drachmas  et  unciae.  "^  NonnuUi  huic  supra  modum 

indulgent :  usum,  etsi  non  adeo  magnum,  won  tamen  abjiciendum  censeo.  « Ausim 
dicere  neminem  medlcum  excellentem  qui  non  in  hac  distillatione  chymica  sit  versatas. 
Morbi  chronici  devinci  citra  metallica  vix  possii^t,  aut  ubi  sanguis  corrumpitur. 
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SUBSECT.  V. 


Compound  Alteratives ;  censure  of  Compounds,  and  miwt 

Physick. 

Jl  LINY  (lib.  24.  c.  1)  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  medicines. 
^Mehs  Jcnavery^  imposture^  and  captious  wits^  have  invented  these 
shops,  in  which  every  mans  life  is  set  to  sale :  and  by  and  hy 
camie  in  those  compositions  and  inexplicable  mixturesyfarfetclit 
out  of  India  and  Arabia  ,•  a  medicine  Jbr  a  botch  must  be  had  as 
Jarre  as  the  Red  Sea,  (J^c.  And  'tis  not  without  cause  which  he 
saith ;  for  out  of  question  they  are  much  to  ^  blame  in  their  com- 
positions, whilst  they  make  infinite  variety  of  mixtures,  as 
*^  Fuchsius  notes.  They  think  they  get  themselves  great  credit^ 
excel  others^  and  be  more  learned  then  the  rest^  because  they 
'  rnakenumy  variations :  but  he  accounts  them  fools ;  and^  *whilst 
they  brag  of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get  themselves  a  name,  they 
become  ridiculous,  bewray  their  ignorarwe  and  error.  A  few 
simples,  well  prepared  and  understood,  are  better  then  such  an 
heap  of  nonsense  confused  compounds,  which  are  in  apothecaries 
shops  ordinarily  sold ;  in  which  many  vain,  superfluous,  corrupt, 
exolete  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith  Comarius)  a 
company  of  barbarous  names  given  to  syrrops,julips,  an  unne- 
cessary compa/ny  of  mixt  medicines ;  rudis  indigestaque  moles. 
Many  times  (as  Agrippa  taxeth)  there  is  by  this  means  ^  Tnore 
danger  from  tlie  medicine  then  from  the  disease ;  when  they  put 
together  they  know  not  what,  j^r  leave  it  to  an  illiterate  apothe- 
cary to  be  made,  they  cause  death  and  horror  for  health. 
Those  old  physicians  nad  no  such  mixtures ;  a  simple  potion 
of  hellebor  in  Hippocrates  time  was  the  ordinary  purge ;  and 
at  this  day,  saith  Matt.  Riccius,  in  that  flourishing  common- 
wealth of  China,  ^  TTieir physicians  give  precepts  quite  opposite 
to  ours^  not  unhappy  in  their  physick :  they  use  altogether 

•  Fraudes  hominum,  et  ingeniorum  capturse,  officinas  invenere  istas,  in  quibus.sua 
cuique  ven^is  promittitur  vita ;  statim  compositiones  et  mixturse  inexplicabilcs  ex 
Arabia  et  Indi&,  ulceri  parvo  medidna  a  Rubro  Mari  importatur.  ^  Amoldus, 

Aphor.  \6»  FaUax  medicup,  qui,  potens  mederi  simplidbus,  composita  dolose  aut 
frustra  qusrit.  ^  Lib.  1.  sec.  1.  cap.  8.  Dum  infinita  medicamenta  miscent, 

laudem  sibi  comparare  student ;  et  in  hoc  studio  alter  alterum  superare  conatur,  dum 
quisque  quo  plura  miscuerit,  eo  se  doctiorem  putat ;  inde  fit,  ut  suam  prodant  inscitiam, 
dum  ostentant  peritiam,  et  se  ridiculos  exhibeant,  &c.  ^  Multo  plus  periculi  a 

medicamento  quam  a  morbo,  &c.  ^  Expedit.  in  Sinas,  lib*  J .  c.  5.    Pnnccepta 

media  dant  nostris  diversa,  in  medendonon  infelices;  pharmacis  utnntur  siniplidbus, 
herbis,  radidbus,  &c.  tota  eorum  medidna  nostrae  herbaris  praxjeptis  continetur ; 
nullos  ludus  hujus  artis ;  quisque  privatus  a  quolibet  magistro  eruditur. 
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roots,  hearts^  and  maples  in  their  medicines  ;  and  all  their 
phj/sick  in  a  ma/nner  is  compreJiended  in  an  herbal :  no  science, 
no  schoole,  no  art,  no  degree ;  btit,  like  a  trade ^  every  man  in 
private  is  instructed  of  his  master.    ^  Cardan  cracks  that  he 
can  cure  all  diseases  with  water  alone,  as  Hippocrates  of  old 
did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine.    Let  the  best  of  our 
rational  physicians  demonstrate  and  give  a  sufficient  reason  for 
those  intricate  mixtures,  why  just  so  many  simples  in  mithri- 
date  or  treacle,  why  such  and  such  quantity ;  may  they  not  be 
reduced  to  half  or  quarter  ?     FrustraJUperplurct^  {as  the  say- 
ing i^)  quod  Jieri  potest  per  paudora ;  dOO  simpl^  m  a  julip, 
potion,  or  a  little  jmII,  to  what  end  or  purpose  ?    I  know  not 
what  ^  Alkindus,  Capivacdus,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eitover^ 
the  best  of  them  ail,  and  most  rational,  have  said,  in  this 
kind ;  but  neither  he,  they,  nor  any  one  of  them,  gives  his 
reader,  to  my  judgement,  that  sati^action  which  he  ought ; 
why  such,  so  many  simples  ?     Bos.  Bacon  hath  taxed  many 
«Tora  in  his  tract  de  graduationwus,  explained  some  things, 
but  not  cleared.  Mercurialis  (in  his  book  de  composit.  medicin.) 
gives  instance  in  Hamech,  and  Philonium  Bomanum,  which   • 
Hamech  an  Arabian,  and  Fhilonius  a  Boman,  long  since 
composed,  but  crasse  as  the  rest.    If  they  be  so  exact,  as  by  him 
it  seems  they  were,  and  those  mixtures  so  perfect,  why  doth 
Femelius  alter  the  one,  and  why  is  the  other  obsolete  ?  <^  Cardan 
taxeth  Galen  for  presuming  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct 
tfieriacum  Andromachi;  and  we  as  justly  may  carp  at  all  the 
rest.     Galens  medicines  are  now  exploded  and  rejected ;  what 
]^}icholas  Meripsa,  Mesue,  Celsus,  Scribanius,  Actuarius,  &c. 
writ  of  old,  are  most  part  contemned.     Mellichius,  Cordus, 
Wecker,  Qu^cetan,  Benodeus,  the  Venetian,  Florentine  states, 
have  thdir  several    receipts,  and  magistrals:    they  of  No- 
remberg  have  theirs,  and  Jugustana  Pharmacopeia  peculiar 
medicines  to  the  meridian  of  their  city;  London  hers ;  every 
city,  tgwn,  almost  ev^  private  man  hath  his  own  mixtures^ 
compositions,  receipts,  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  he  sc»med 
antiquity,  and  all  others  in  respect  of  himself.    But  each  man 
must  correct  and  alter,  to  shew  his  skill :  every  opinionaUve 
fellow  must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  what  it  will ; 
Delirofnt  reges,  plectantur  Achivi :  they  dote ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  poor  patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments ;  the  com- 
monalty rue  It. 

Thus,  others  object ;  thus  I  may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness 
of  my  apprehension ;  but,  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault, 
no  such  ambition,  no  novelty,  or  ostentation,  as  some  sup- 


*  Lib.  de  Aqua.  ^  Opusc.  de  Dos.  ^  Subtil,  cap.  de  scientiis. 
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pose :  but  (as  ^  one  answ^s)  this  of  oompouAd  medicine  t^  a 
most  nMe  crndprt^able  invention^  Jbunvd  outy  and  brought  into 
physicky  wUh  great  judgement^  wisdome,  counsel,  and  dis- 
cretion.  Mixt  diseases  must  have  mixt  remedies  \  and  such 
simples  are  commonly  mixt,  as  have  reference  to  the  part 
affected,  some  to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  som^  one  part, 
some  another.  Cardan  and  Brassivola  both  hold  that  nuUum 
simpler  medicamentum  tine  noxd^  no  simple  medicine  is  with- 
out hurt  or  offbnce ;  and^  although  Hippocrates,  Erasistratus, 
Diocles,  of  old,  in  the  infancy  of  this  art,  were  content  with 
ordinary  simples ;  yet  now,  saith  ^  Aetius,  necessity  compelieth 
to  se^  Jbr  new  remedies^  and  to  make  compounds  of  simples^ 
as  well  to  correct  their  harmSy  if  cold^  dry^  hot,  thick,  thim, 
insipid^  noysome  to  smell,  to  make  th^m  savory  to  the  palat, 
pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve  them  Jbr  continu- 
ance, by  admixtion  of  sugar,  hony,  to  make  them  last  monthes 
andyearesfor  several  uses.  In  such  cases  compound  medicines 
may  be  approved ;  and  Amoldus,  in  his  18  Aphorisme,  doth 
allow  of  it.  ^  If  simples  cannot,  necessity  compels  us  to  use 
compounds;  so  far  receits  and  magistrals,  dies  diem  docet, 
one  day  teacheth  another,  and  they  are  so  many  words  or 
phrases, 

Qnse  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula^  si  volet  ufius 

ebbe  and  flow  with  the  season ;  and,  as  wits  vary,  so  they  may 
be  infinitely  varied. 

Qoisque  suum  placitum,  quo  capiatur,  habet : 

every  man  as  he  likes  ;  so  many  men  so  many  minds,  and  yet 
all  tending  to  good  purpose,  though  not  the  same  way.  As 
arts  and  sciences,  so  pbysick  is  still  perfected  amongst  the  rest. 
Hor^e  Musanrum  nutrtces  g  and  experience  teacheth  us  every 
day  ^  many  things  which  our  predecessors  knew  not  of.'  Nature 
is  not  eifoete,  as  he  saith,  or  so  lavish,  to  bestow  all  her  gifts 
upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for  posterity,  to  shew  her 
power,  that  she  is  still  the  same,  and  not  old  or  consumed. 
Birds  and  beasts  can  cure  themselves  by  nature ;  ^  natura  usu 
ca  plerumque  cognoscunt,  qtus  homines  vix  longo  labors  et 
doctrind  assequuntur;  but  men  must  use  much  labour  and 
industry  to  find  it  out :  but  I  digresse. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  ap- 

*  Qao^oetaiL  phtmfiAooti.  restitat  cap*  3.  NohUiiaamm  et  udlittiinam  inTentam 
summi  cum  neodsdtate  adinventam  et  introductum.  ^  Gap.  25.  Tetrabib.  4. 

ser.  2.  Necfesdtas  nunc  cogit  aliquando  noxia  qumere  retuedia,  et  ex  simpUcibus 
comporita  facere,  turn  ad  saporem,  odoiem,  palad  gratiam,  ad  correctkmem  siinpli. 
cium,  turn  ad  futuros  usus,  oonsenrationem,  &c.  (^  Gttlli  simplicia  non  poasunt, 

necesatas  oogit  ad  componta.  <■  lips.  Epist.  «.Tlieod.  Prodiomus 

Amor.  lib.  9. 
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plyed.  Inwardly  taken,  be  either  liquid  or  solid ;  Kquid,  are 
fluid  or  consisting.  Fluid,  as  wines  and  syrrups.  The  wines 
ordinarily  used  to  this  disease,  are  wormewood-wine,  tama- 
risk, and  buglossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bugloss ;  the 
composition  of  which  is  specified  in  Arnoldus  Villanovanus, 
lib.  de  vinis^  of  borage,  bawme,  bugloiss,  cinnamon,  &c. 
and  higly  commended  for  its  vertues ;  »  %t  drives  away  leprosy^ 
scabs,  cleers  the  bloody  recreaies  the  spirits,  eichUarates  the 
mind,  purgeth  the  brain  of  those  anxious  black  melancholy 
Jumes,  a/na  cleafnseth  the  whole  body  of  that  black  hummir  by 
urine.  To  which  I  a^de,  saith  Villanovanus,  that  it  wiU 
bring  mad  men y  and  such  raging  bedlams  as  are  tied  in  chains, 
to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  conscience  bears  me 
witness,  that  I  do  not  lye :  1  saw  a  grave  matron  helped  by 
this  means;  she  was  so  cholerick,  and  so  Jiirious  sometimes, 
that  she  was  almost  mad,  and  beside  herself  :  she  said  and 
did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded,  beat  her  maids,  and  was  now 
ready  to  be  bound,  till  she  drank  of  this  borage  wine,  and,  by 
this  excellent  remedy,  was  cured,  which  a  poor  Jbrrainer,  a 
siUy  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance,  that  cam£  to  crave  an  ahns 
from  door  to  door.  The  luyce  of  borage,  if  it  be  clarified, 
and  drunk  iii  wine,  will  do  as  much,  the  roots  sliced  and 
steeped,  &c.  saith  Ant.  Mizaldus,  art.  med.  who  cites  this 
story  verbatim  out  of  Villanovanus  ;  and  so  doth  Magninus  a 
physician  of  Millan^  in  his  regimen  of  health.  Such  another 
excellent  compound  water  I  find  in  Rubeus  de  distill,  sec,  S, 
which  he  highly  magnifies,  out  of  Savanarola,  ^for  su^has  are 
solitary,  dull,  heavy  or  sad  without  a  cause,  or  be  troubled, 
with  trembling  of  heart.  Other  excellent  compound  waters 
for  melancholy,  he  cites  in  the  same  place,  c  if  their  melan- 
choly be  not  inflamed,  or  their  tem/perature  over  hot,  Euony- 
mus  hath  a  pretious  aquavitte  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are 
cold.  But  he  and  most  commend  aurum.  potabile ;  and  every 
writer  prescribes  clarified  whey,  with  borage,  bugloss,  endive, 
succory,  &c.  of  goats  milk  especially,  some  indefinitely  at  all 
times,  some  thirty  dayes  together  in  the  spring,  every  morn- 
ing fasting,  a  good  draught.     Syrrups  are  very  good,  and 

*Sangainem  coiruptum  emaculat,  scabiem  abolet,  lepram  curat,  spiritos  recreat, 
et  animum  exhilaiat.  Mdancholioos  humores  per  urinam  e4ucit,  et  cerebrum  a 
crassis,  srumnosis  melancholiie  fumis  purgat ;  quibus  addo,  dementes  et  fiiriosos 
▼inculis  retinendos  plurimum  juvat,  et  ad  rationis  usum  ducit.  Testis  est  mihi 
consdetitia,  quod  videiim  matronam  quamdam  hinc  libcratam,  qus  frequentius  ex 
iracuDdi&  demensi  et  impos  animi,  dlcenda  tacenda  loquebatur,  adeo  furens  ut 
ligari  c(^;eretur.  Fuit  ei  prsntantissimo  remedio  vini  istius  usus,  indicatus  a 
per^ino  homine  mendico,  eleemosynam  prs  foribus  dictae  matrons  implorante. 
°Iis  qui  tristantur  sine  causs^,  et  vitant  amicorum  societatem,  et  tremunt 
corde.  .  •  Modo  non  inflammetur  melanchoUii,  aut  calidiore  temper- 

amento  &int. 
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often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in  the  heart,  spleen,  liver,  &c. 
syrrup  of  borage,  (there  is  a  famous  syrrup  of  borage  highly 
commended  by  JLaurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melan- 
choly) de  pomis  of  king  Sabor  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epi- 
thyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fumitory,  maidenhair,  bizantine,  &c. 
These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other  physick,  mixt 
with  distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  julips  otherwise. 

Consisting  are  conserves  or  confections ;  conserves  of  borage, 
bugloss,  bawme,  fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  roses, 
wormwood,  &c.  confections,  treacle,  mithridate,  eclegms,  or 
linctures,  &c. — solid,  as  aromatical  confections ;  hot,  diambra, 
diamargaritum  calidum,  dianihv^^  diamoschum  dulce^  electua- 
Hum  de  gemmls^  Icetificaris  Galeni  et  Rhasis,  diagalinga^  dion 
dmynumj  dianisum^  diatrion  piperion,  diazinziber^  diacaperSy 
diacinnamonum :  cold,  as  diamargaritum  Jrigidum^  diacorolli, 
diarrhodon  abbatis^  diacodion,  8^'C.  as  every  Pnarmacopceia  will 
shew  you,  with  their  tables  or  losinges  that  are  made  out  of 
them ;  with  condites,  and  the  like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oyls  hot  and 
cold,  as  of  camomile,  staechados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy, 
nymphaea,  mandrake,  &c.  to  be  used  after  bathing,  or  to  pro- 
cure sleep. 

Oyntments  composed  of  the  said  species,  oyls  and  wax,  &c, 
as  (uabastritumy  populeum^  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moysten, 
procure  sleep,  and  correct  other  accidents. 

Liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose : 
emplasters  of  herbs,  flowers,  roots,  &c.  with  oyls,  and  other 
liquors  mixt  and  boiled  together. 

Cataplasms,  salves,  or  pultises,  made  of  green  hearbs,  pound- 
ed, or  sod  in  water  till  they  be  soft,  which  are  applied  to  the 
hypocliondries,  and  other  parts,  when  the  body  is  empty. 

Cerotes  are  apply ed  to  several  parts,  and  frontals,  to  take  away 
pain,  grief,  heat,  procure  sleep :  fomentations  or  spunges,  wet 
in  some  decoctions,  &c.  epithemata,  or  those  moist  medicines, 
laid  on  linnen,  to  bath  and  cool  several  parts  misaffected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the 
like,  appUed  to  the  head,  heart,  stomack,  &c.  odoraments,  balls, 
perfumes,  posies  to  smell  to ;  all  which  have  their  several  uses 
m  melancholy,  as  shall  be  shewed,  when  I  treate  of  the  ciu'e 
of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 
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MEMB.  II.    SUBSECT.  I. 
Purginff  Simpks  upward. 

IVxELANAGOGA,  or  melancholy  pur^ng  medicines^  are 
either  simple  or  compound,  and  that  gently,  or  violently,  pur- 
ging upwards  or  downward.     These  following  purge  upward. 

*  Asarum,  or  asrabecca,  which,  as  Mesue  ssdth,  is  hot  m  the 
second  degree,  and  dry  in  the  third:  it  is  commonly  taken  in 
wi/ne  whey  J  or,  as  with  us,  the  juyce  of  two  or  three  leaves  or 
more  sometimes,  pounded  in  posset  drink  qualified  with  a  little 
liquorice,  or  anniseeds,  to  avoid  the  fulsomness  of  the  taste,  or  as 
diaserum  Femelii.  Brassivola  {in  Cathart.)  reckons  it  up 
amongst  those  simples  that  only  purge  melancholy,  and  Ruellius 
confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  purgeth  ^  black 
choler,  like  hellebor  it  self.      Galen,  (lib.  6.  simplic,)  and 

•  Matthiolus  ascribe  other  vertues  to  it,  and  will  have  it  purge 
other  humors  as  well  as  this. 

Laurel,  by  Heumius,  (method,  ad  prax.  lib.  2.  cap.  24)  is 
put  amongst  the  strong  purgers  of  melancholy ;  it  is  hot  and  dry 
m  the  fourth  degree.  Dioscorides  {lib,  II.  cap.  114.)  adds 
^  other  eflFects  to  it.  Pliny  sets  down  15  berries  m  drink  for  a 
sufficient  potion :  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his  opposites, 
colid  and  moist,  as  juyce  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a 
potion  to  seaven  grains  and  a  half.  But  this,  and  asrabecca, 
every  gentlewoman  in  the  country  knows  how  to  give :  they  are 
two  common  vomits. 

Scilla,  or  sea  onyon,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree. 
Brassivola,  (in  Cathart, J  out  of  Mesue,  others,  and  his  own 
experience,  will  have  this  simple  to  purge  ^  melancholy  alone. 
It  IS  an  ordinary  vomit,  vinum  scilliticum,  mixt  with  rubel  in  a 
little  white  wine. 

White  hellebor,  which  some  call  sneezing  powder,  a  strong 
purger  upward,  which  many  reject,  as  being  too  violent :  Mesue 
and  Averroes  will  not  admit  of  it,  ^  by  reason  of  danger  of 
3tiffbcation^  s  great  pain  a/nd  trouble  it  puts  the  poor  paiient 
tOy  saith  Dodonseus.  Yet  Galen  (lib.  6.  simpl.  mea,)  and  Dios- 
corides {cap.  145.^  allow  of  it.  It  was  indeed  **  ^^m6fe  m 
Jbrm^er  tim^s,  as  Pliny  notes,  but  now  familiar,  insomuch  that 

*  Heumius :  Datur  in  sero  lactis,  aut  vino.  ^  Veratri  modo  expurgat  cerebrum, 
roborat  memoriam.  Fuchsius.  ^  Crassos  et  biliosw  humores  per  vomitum  educit. 
'^  Vomitum  et  menses  ciet :  valet  ad  hydrop.  &c  «  Materias  atras  educit.  '  Ab 
arte  ideo  rejiciendum,  ob  periculum  suffocationis.  s  Cap.  16.  Magna  vi  edudt, 

et  molestia  cum  gumma.  ^Quondam  terribile. 
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mmy  took  iC  in  those  dayes,  ^  that  were  HudenU^  to  quicken 
their  wits  ;  whidi  Persius  {Sat  1.)  objects  to  Accius  the  poet 
--^Ilias  Acci  ebria  verairo,    ^  It  helps  melancholff,  theJuBtng 
sicknesSf  madness,  goui,  4*c«  btU  not  to  be  taken  a^oid  men, 
youths,  such  as  are  weddings,  nice  or  effeminatej  troubled 
Tvith  headachy  high  colour ed,  or  fear  stran^itigj  saith  Dios- 
corides.      ^Oribasius,    aa  old  physiciaa,  hath  written  very 
copiously,  and  approves  of  it,  in  such  affections^  which  can 
otherwise  hardly  he  cured.      Heumius  {lib.  %  prax,  med»  de 
vomitoriis)  will  not  have  it  used  ^  bvi  with  great  caution,  by 
reason  ufits  strength,  and  then  when  antimony  w%U  do  no  good, 
which  caused  Hermophilus  to  compare  it  to  a  stout  captain 
(as  Codronchus  observes,  cap.  7.  comment,  de  Helleb.)  that  will 
see  all  his  souldiers  go  before  him,  and  come  post  principia, 
like  the  bragging  souldier,  last  himself.     ^  When  other  helps 
fail  in  inveterate  melancholy,  in   a  desperate  case,  this  vomit 
is  to  be  taken.     And  yet  for  all  this,  if  it  be  well  prepared,  it 
may  be  ^securely  ^ven  at  first.    i^Matthiolus  brags,  that  he 
hath  often,  to  tne  good  of  many,  made  use  of  it ;  and  Heut- 
nius,  h  that  he  hath  happily  used  it,  prepared  qfier  his  own  pre- 
script, and  with  good  success.      Christophorus  a  Vega  (lib.  9. 
cap.  41.)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  may  be  lawfully  given ; 
and  our  country  gentlewomen  finde  it  by  their  common  prac- 
tice, that  there  is  no  such  great  danger  in  it.     D^  Turner, 
speaking  of  this  plant,  in  his  herball,  telleth  us,  that  in  his 
time  it  wad  an  ordinary  receipt  among  good  wives,  to  give 
hellebor  in  powder  to  li^  weignt ;  and  he  is  not  much  against 
it.     But  tliey  do  commonly  exceed,  (for  who  so  bold  as  blinde 
Bayard  P)  and  prescribe  it  by  pennyworths,  and  such  irrationall 
wayes,  as   I  have  heard  my  self  market  folks  ask  for  it  in  an 
apothecaries  shop :  but,  with  what  success,  God  knows :  they 
smart  often  for  their  rash  boldness  and  foUy,  break  a  vein, 
make  their  eyes  ready  to  start  out  of  their  heads,  or  kill  them- 
selves.    So  tnat  the  fault  is  not  in  the  physick,  but  in  the  rude 
and  undiscreet  handling  of  it  He  that  will  know  therefore,  when 
to  use,  how  to  prepare  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read 
Heufnius,  KJb.  %  prax.  med.    Brassivola,  de  Caihart.    Gode- 

*■  Muld  studionim  gratis,  ad  piovidenda  acrius  cfuae  oommentabaAf itf*  ^  Mede- 
tut  eomidalibus,  mdanchoUcii,  podagpdcis  $  vetatur  senibus,  puem,  moIHbus,  et  efie. 
minatig.  '  Collect,  lib.  8.  cap.  3.    In  affectionibus  iis  qusd^culter  curantar, 

hdleborum  damns.  ^  N<m  sine  summa  cautione  hoc  remedio  utemur ;  est  enim 

Talidissimum ;  |et,  Quum  vires  antimonii  contemnit  morbus,  in  aujdHum  evocatur, 
modo  valide  vires  emorescant  *  Aetius»  tetrab.  cap.  1.  ser.  2.    lis  solum  dui 

vult  helleborum  album»  qui  secus  spem  npn  habent,  non  iis  qui  syncopen  timent,  &c. 
^  Cum  salute  multorum.         s  Cap.  12.  de  morbis  cap.  ^  Nos  facillime  utimnr 

nostro  prieparato  heUeboro  albo. 
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fridus  Stegius  the  emperour  Rodolphus  physician,  cap.  16. 
Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  exceUent  commentanr  of  Bap- 
tista  Codronchus  (which  is  instar  omnium)  de  IieUeb.  cub. 
where  he  shall  finde  great  diversity  of  examples  and  receipts. 

Antimony  or  stibium,  which  our  chymists  so  much  magnifie, 
is  either  taken  in  substance  or  infusion,  he.  and  frequently  pre- 
scribed in  this  disease.  It  helps  all  infirmities^  saith  ^  Mat- 
thiolus, which  proceed  Jrom  black  ctirolery  Jailing'  sickness, 
and  htfpochondriacall  passions ;  and,  for  farther  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  gives  severall  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed 
with  it :  *>  one  of  Andrew  Gallus,  a  physician  of  Trent,  that,  after 
many  other  essayes,  imputes  the  recovery  of  his  healthy  next 
fxfter  God,  to  this  remedy  alone ;  another  of  George  Handshius, 
that,  in  like  sort,  when  other  medicines  failed,  ^  was  by  this 
restored  to  his  former  health,  and  which,  of  his  knowledge,  others 
have  likewise  tried,  and,  by  the  help  of  this  admirable  medicine, 
been  recovered ;  a  third  of  a  parish  priest  at  Prague  in  Bohe- 
mia, d  that  was  so  Jar  gone  with  melancholy,  that  he  doted, 
a/nd  spake  he  knew  not  zmat;  but,  after  he  had  taken  Ingrains 
qfstwium,  (as  I  my  selfsaxo,  and  can  witness,  for  I  was  called 
to  see  this  miractilous  accident)  he  was  purged  of  a  deal  of  black 
choUr,  like  little  gobbets  ofjlesh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as 
black  blood  (a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  then  a  man)  :  yet  it 
did  him  so  mu£h  good,  that  the  next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured. 
This  very  story  of  the  Bohemian  priest,  Sckenldus*  relates 
verbatim,  (Exoter,  experiment,  ad  var.  nyorb,  cent.  6.  observ.  6.) 
with  great  approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  calls  it  a 
profitable  mecEcine,  if  it  be  taken  after  meat  to  6  or  8  grains, 
of  such  as  are  apt  to  vomit.  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  the  Spa- 
niard, and  late  professor  of  Padua  in  Italy,  extols  it  to  this 
disease  (Tom.  9,,  consul.  86.) ;  so  doth  Lod.  Mercatus  (de  hiter. 
morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17),  with  many  others.  Jacobus  Gervi- 
nus,  a  French  physician,  on  the  other  side,  {lib.  2.  de  venenis 
cofrjut.)  explodes  all  this,  and  saith  he  took  three  grains  only 
upon  Mattniolus  and  some  others  commendation ;  but  it  almost 
killed  him ;  whereupon  he  concludes, «  antimony  is  rather  apoy^ 
son  then  a  medicine.     Th.  Erastus  concurres  with  him  in  his 


*  In  lib.  5.  Dioscor.  cap.  3.    Omnibus  opitulatur  morbis,  quos  atra  bilis  exdtavit, 
comidalibus,  iisque  prsBsertim  qui  hypochondriacas  obtinent  passiones.  ^  An- 

'dreas  Gallus,  TVid^tinus  medicus,  salutem  huic  medicaimento  pdst  Deum  debet. 
<^Integrse  sanitati  brevi  restitutus;  id  quod  aliis  accidisse  sdo,  qui  hoc  mirabili 
medicamento  usi  sunt.  ^  Qui  melancholicus  factus  plane  desipiebat, 

multaque  stulte  loquebatur,  huic  exhibitum  12  gr.  stibium,  quod  paullo  post  atram 
bilem  ex  alvo  eduxit  (ut  ego  vidi,  qui  vocatus  tanquam  ad  miraculum  adfui, 
testari  possum,)  et  ramcnta  tanquam  camis  dissectse  in  partes:  totumexcrementum 
tanquam  sanguinem  nigerrimum  reprsesentabat.  ®  Antimoniiim  venenum, 

non  medicamentum. 
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opinion,  and  so  doth  iElian  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  de  melan. 
But  what  do  I  talk  ?  'tis  the  subject  of  whole  books :  I  might 
cite  a  century  of  authors  oro  and  con.  I  will  conclude  with 
a  Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scanderbegs  sword,  which  is  either 
good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that  prescribes  or 
useth  it;  a  worthy  medicine^  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a  strong 
mem,  otherwise  poyson.  For  the  preparing  of  it,  look  in  Euo- 
nymi  thesaurus^  Quercetan,  Oswaldus,  Crollius,  Basil.  Chim. 
Basil.  Valentius,  &c. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far 
beyond  all  their  panaceas,'  potable  gold,  and  philosophers 
stones,  a  soveraign  remedy  to  all  diseases.  A  good  vomit, 
I  confesse,  a  vertuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely 
taken,  and  medicinally  used ;  but,  as  it  is  commonly  abused 
by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague, 
a  mischief,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands,  health,  nelUsh, 
divelish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruine  and  overthrow  of 
body  and  soul. 


SUBSECT.  II. 


Simples  purging  Melancholy  downward, 

Jl  OLYPODIE  and  epithyme  arq,  without  all  exceptions, 
gentle  purgers  of  melancholy,  Dioscorides  will  have  them  void 
flegm;  but  Brassivola,  out  of  his  experience,  averreth  that 
they  purge  this  humor ;  they  are  used  in  decoction,  infusion,  &c. 
simple,  mixt,  &c. 

Mirabolanes,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  ^  prescribed  against 
melancholy  and  quartan  agues  :  Brassivola  speaks  out  ®  of  a 
thousa/nd  experiences ;  he  gave  them  in  pills,  decoction,  &c. 
look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

Stoechas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  Mercury,  roots  of  capers, 

fenista  or  broom,  penny roy all,  and  half  boiled  cabbage,  I 
nde  in  this  catalogue  of  purgers  of  black  choler,  origan, 
fetherfew,  ammoniack,  ^  salt,  salt-peter.  But  these  are  very 
gentle,  alypus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany,  colutea,  which 
Fuchsius  {cap.  168.)  and  others  take  for  sene,  but  most  distin- 
guish. Sene  is  in  the  middle  of  violent  and  gentle  purgers 
downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree,  dry  in  the  first.  Brassivola 

.*Cratonis  ep.  sect,  vel  ad  Monavium  ep.     In  utramque  partem  dignissinmm 
medicamentum,  si  recte  utentur,  secus  venenum.  \  Moerores  fugant ; 

utilissime  dantur  melancholicis  et  quaternariis.  *^  Millies  horum  vires  expertus 

sum.  ^  Sal  nitrum,  sal  ammoniacum,  dracontii  radix,  dictaranum. 
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eaUs  it^a  wondeTfiM  herb  against  melancholy;  it  scowres  the 
blood,  ittightens  the  spirits ^  shakes  <yff  sorrow  /  a  most  prqfiiable 
medicine^  as  ^  Dodonaeus  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and 
not  beard  of  before.  It  is  taken  diverse  wayes,  in  powder,  infu- 
sion, but  most  commonly  in  the  infusion,  with  ginger  or  same 
oordiall  flowers  added  to  correct  it.  Actuarius  commends  it 
sod  in  broath,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which  is  the  com- 
mon convayer  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler ;  or 
steeped  in  wine,  which  Heumiua  accounts  sufficient,  without 
any  farther  correction. 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler ;  but  Aurelianus  (lib.  2. 
c,  6.  de  morb.  chrofi,)  Arculanus  (cap.  6.  in  9-  Rhasis),  Julius 
Alexandrinus  (consU.  186),  Scoltz.  Crato  (consU.  189),  pre- 
scribe it  to  this  disease,  as  sood  for  the  stomack  and  to  open  the 
hsenvrods,  out  of  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Avicenna.  Men^- 
dus  (ep.  lib.  1.  epist.  1.)  opposeth  it :  aloes  ^doth  not  open  the 
veineSf  or  move  the  hasmrods ;  which  Leonartus  Fuchsius  (p^ 
radox.  lib.  1.)  likewise  affirmes ;  but  Brassivola  and  Dodonaeus 
defend  Mesue  out  of  their  experience ;  let  ^  Valesius  end  the 
controversie. 

Lapis  Armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  magnified  by  ^  Alex- 
ander  (lib.  1.  cap.  16.)  Avicenna,  Aetius,  and  Actuarius,  if 
they  be  well  washed,  tnat  the  water  be  no  more  coloured,  fiftie 
times  some  say.  ^  That  good  Alexander  (saith  Guianerius)  put 
such  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  tnat  he  thought  ail  me-' 
lancholy  pa>ssums  might  be  cured  by  it ;  and  /,  Jbr  my  part, 
hat^e  (Oftentimes  hajppihf  tesed  it,  ana  was  never  deceived  m  the 
operation  of  it.  The  like  may  be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though 
it  be  somewhat  weaker  then  the  other.  Garcias  ab  Horta  (hist, 
lib.  1.  cap.  65.)  relates  that  the  ?  physicians  of  the  Moores  fa- 
miliarly prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions  ;  and  Matthio- 
lus  (ep.  fib.  8.)  **  brags  of  that  happy  successe  which  he  still 
had  m  the  administration  of  it.  Nicholas  Mmpsa  puts  it 
amongst  the  best  remedies  (sect.  1..  cap.  12.  in  Antidotis)  ; 
'  and  if  this  wiU  not  serve,  (saith  Rhasis)  then  there  remaines 
nothing  but  Lapis  Armenu^s,  and  heUebar  it  self  Valescus 
and  Jason  Pratensis  much  commend  pulvis  haU,  which  is 


*  Calet  ordine  secundo,  siocai  primo ;  advenus  omnia  Titia  atne  bilis  vsSei  ;  sangui- 
ncm  mimdat^  spiritus  tUustrat,  mcerorem  difleadt  herba  mUifica.  ^  Cap.  4.  lib.  2. 
^  BecentioNS  negant  ora  venaram  reeecare.  <*  An  aloe  aperiat  ora  Teiuirum.  lib.  9» 
oont.  3.  *  Vapores  abstergit  a  vitalibus  partibus.  '^  Tract.  15.  c.  6.  Bonus 

Alexander  tantam  lapide  Armeno  confidentiam  habuit,  ut  omnes  melandioUcas  pas- 
siones  ab  co  ourari  posse  crederet ;  et  ego  inde  saspissime  usos  sum,  et  in  ejus  exfai- 
bitume  nunquam  fraudatus  fui.  s^Mauronim  mraici  hoc  lapide  plentmque  purgant 
melaiichoUBm,  &e.  ^  Quo  ego  saepe  feHeiter  usus  sum,  et  magno  cum  auxitio. 

Si  non  hoe,  nfluiiestat  nisi  hdlebonis,  et  kpis  Armenus.    Consil.  1 84.  Scoltzii 
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made  of  it*  James  Damascen.  (2.  cap.  It.)  Hercules  de  Saxo^ 
nia,  &c.  speake  well  of  it.  Crato  will  not  approve  this ;  it,  aivd 
both  hellebors,  he  saith,  are  no  better  then  poyson.  Victor 
Trincavelius  (Zi6.  2.  cap.  14.)  found  it,  in  his  experience,  &  to 
be  very  noysome^  to  trouble  me  sUmacky  e^nd  hurt  their  bo^&e* 
that  take  ii  overmtich. 

Black  hellebor,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous 
purger  of  melancholy,  which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and 
admired,  was  first  found  out  by  Meknpodius  a  shepherd,  (aa 
Pliny  records,  Ub^  S5.  cap,  5.)  ^  who,  seeing  it  to  purge  hia 

foats  when  they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calen^ 
ing  Proetus  dauffhters,  that  ruled  in  Arcadia,  neer  the  foun- 
tain Clitorius,  and  restored  them  to  their  former  health.     In 
Hippocrates  time,  it  was  in  cmly  request,  insomuch  that  he 
writ  a  book  of  it,  a  fragment  of  which  remaines  yet,     Theo*« 
phra^tus,  ^  Gulen,  Pliny,  Coellus  Aurehanua,  as  ancient  as  Galen, 
riib*  1«  cap.  6.)  Axetaaua  (lib.  1.  cap.  5.)  Oribasius  {libf  7.  col* 
lect.)  a  famous  Greek,  Aetius   (ser.  3.  cap.  112*  et  113u) 
p.  JSgineta,  Galens  ape,  (Ub^7^  cap.  4.)  Actuarius,  Trallianua 
(lib..  5.  cap.  15.),  Com^us  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the  old  La-* 
tines  (lib.  3*  cap.  SS.)  extoU  and  admire  this  excewnt  plimt ;  and 
it  was  genially  so  much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease 
amongst  the  rest,  that  they  sent  all  such  as  were  erased,  or  that 
doted,  to  tlie  Anticryrae,  or  to  Phocis  in  Achaia,  to  be  purged, 
where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to  be  had.    In  Straboea  time 
it  was  an  ordinary  voyage :  Naviget  Anticyras ;  a  common  pro* 
verb  among  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  to  bid  a  disard  or  a  mad 
man  go  take  hellebor ;  as,  in  Lucian,  Menippus  to  Tantalus, 
Ta/nialey  de^ipis ;  heUeboro  epoto  tibi  opus  est^  eoque  sane  me-* 
raco ;  thou  art  oat  of  thy  little  wit,  O  Tantalus,  and  must  needs 
drink  hellebor,  and  that  without  mixture.  Aristophanes  (in  ves^ 
pis),  drink  hellebor,  &c.  and  Harpax  in  the  ^  Comoedian,  told 
Simo  and  BalUo^  two  doting  fellows,  that  they  had  need  to  be. 
purged  with  thisj^ant.  When  that?proud  Menecrates  i  Zsns  had 
writ  an  arrogant  letter  to  Phi.  of  Macedon,  he  sent  back  no  other 
answer  but  tb^  Conmh  tibi  ut  ad  Antifiyrard  te  cor^rof^ 
notii^  th^eby  that  he  was  erased,  at^  hellebaro  indigere, 
had  much  need  of  a  good  purge.    lahus  Giraldus  saith,  thai 
Hercules,  after  all  his  mad  pranks  upon  his  wife  and  children, 
was  perfectly  cured  by  a  puige  of  hellebor,  which  an  Antic]^ 
nan  aGUnimstered  iinto  him.    They  thi^t  were  SQund  ccon*- 
monly  took  it  to  quicken  their  wits,  (as  Ennius  of  old,  ^  Qui  non 
met  poius  ad  arma^-pTosUuit  dicmda,  and  as  our  poets  drink 

^  *  Malt9  corpora  vidi  gravissime  hinc  agitata,  et  stomachomultum  obfuisse.    ^  Cum 
vidiseet  ab  eo  curari  capras  furentes,'  &c  '^  lib.  6.  simpl.  med.  ^  ]^teudolo, 

act  4.  seen.  ult.  HeUeboro  hisce  bominibus  opus  est<  *  Hor. 
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sack  to  improve  their  inventions)  :  I  finde  it  so  registered  by 
Agellius,  lib,  17.  cap.  15.  Cameades  the  academick,  when  he 
was  to  write  against  Zeno  the  stoick,  purged  himself  with  hel- 
lebor  first ;  which  »  Petronius  puts  upjon  Ghrysippus.  In  such 
esteem  it  continued  for  many  ages^  till  at  length  Mesne  and 
some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it ;  upon 
whose  authority,  for  many  following  lusters,  it  was  much  de- 
based and  quite  out  of  request,  held  to  be  poyson,  and  no  me- 
dicine ;  ana  is  still  oppugned  to  this  day  by  ^  Crato  and  some 
junior  physicians.  Their  reasons  are,  because  Aristotle  (l.  1. 
de  plant,  c.  3.)  said,  henbane  and  hellebor  were  poyson  ;  and 
Alexander  Aphrodisiaeus,  in  the  preface  of  his  Problems,  gave 
out,  that  (speaking  of  hellebor)  c  QuaUesfedon  that  which  wa^ 
poyson  to  men.  Galen  (I,  6.  Epid.  com,  6.  Text.  36.)  confirms 
as  much :  ^  Constantine  the  eraperour,  in  his  Geoponicks,  attri- 
butes no  other  vertue  to  it,  then  to  kill  mice  and  rats,  flies  and 
mouldwarps ;  and  so  Mizaldus.  Nicander  of  old,  Gervinus, 
Sckenkius,  and  some  other  neotericks  that  have  written  of  poy- 
sons,  speak  of  hellebor  in  a  chief  place.  «  Nicholas  Leonicus 
hath  a  stoiy  of  Solon,  that,  besieging  I  know  not  what  city, 
steeped  hellebor  in  a  spring  of  water,  which  by  pipes  was  con- 
veyed into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  eitner  poysoned,  or 
else  made  them  so  feeble  and  weak  by  purging,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  bear  arms.  Notwithstanding  all  these  cavils  and 
objections,  raost  of  our  late  writers  do  much  approve  of  it — 
^  (rariopontus,  (Jib.  1.  cap.  13,)  Codronchus  (com.  de  helleb.) 
Falopius,  lib,  de  med.  purg.  simpl.  cap.  69.  et  consil.  15. 
Trincavelii,  Montanus,  239.  Friseraelica,  consil.  14.  Hercules 
de  Saxonii^,  so  that  it  be  opportunely  given.  Jacobus  de  Don- 
dis,  Agg.  Amatus,  Lucit.  cent.  66.  Godef.  Stegius,  cap.  13. 
Hollerius,  and  all  our  herbalists  subscribe.  Femelius  (meth. 
med.  lib.  5.  cap.  16.)  confesseth  it  to  be  a  ^  terrible  purge ^  and 
hard  to  take,  yet  well  given  to  strong  men,  and  such  a>s  have 
able  bodies.  P.  Forestus  and  Capivaccius  forbid  it  to  be  taken 
in  substance,  but  allow  it  in  decoction  or  infusion,  both  which 
wayes  P.  Monavius  approves  above  all  others,  Epist.  £31. 
Scoltzii.  Jacchinus  (in  9  Bhasis),  commends  a  receipt  of  his 
own  preparing ;  Penottus  another  of  his  chymically  prepared, 
Euonymus  another.  Hildesheim  (spicil.  2.  de  mel.)  hath 
many  examples  how  it  should  be  used,  with  diversity  of  receipts. 
Heurnius  (lib.  7.  pra>x.  m^ed.  cap.  14,)  calls  it  an  ^innocent 

•  In  Satyr.        ^  Crato,  consil.  16.  L  2.    Etsi  multi  magni  viri  piobent,  in  bonam 
partem  acdpiant  medici,  non  probem.  •  Vescuntur  yeratrocoturnices,  quod  ho- 

minibus  toxicum  est.  <*Lib.  23.  c  7-  12.  14.         «De  var.  hist.        'Corpus 

incolume  reddit,  et  juvenile  efHdt.  ^  Veteres  non  sine  causs4  usi  sunt.  Diffidlis 
ex  helleboro  purgatio,  et  terroris  plena,  sed  robustis  datur  tamen,  &c.  -  ^  Innocens 
medicamentum,  modo  rite  paretur. 
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medicine^  howsoever  if  it  be  well  prepared.    The  root  of  it  is 
onely  in  use,  which  may  be  kept  many  yeers,  and  by  some 
given  in  substance,  as  by  Falopius  and  Brassivola  amongst  the 
rest,  who  ^  brags  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to 
bis  use,  and  he  tels  a  story  how  he  cured  one  Melatasta  a  mad 
man,  that  was  thought  to  be  possessed,  in  the  Duke  of  Ferraras 
court  with  one  purge  of  black  hellebor  in  substance :  the  re- 
ceipt is  there  to  be  seen  ;  his  excrements  were  like  inke,  ^  he 
perfectly  healed  at  once :  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Dutch  physician, 
will  not  admit  of  it  in  substance  (to  whom  most  subscribe), 
but,  as  before  in  the  decoction,  infusion,  or,  which  is  all  in  all, 
in  the  extract,  which  he  prefers  before  the  rest,  and  calls  suave 
medicamentum,  a  sweet  medicine,  an  easie,  that  may  be  se- 
curely given  to  women,  children,  and  weaklings.      Baracellus 
(horto  genialij  terms  it  maocim(je  prcestantia  medicamentum,  a 
medicine  of  great  worth  and  note.     Quercetan  (in  his  Spagir. 
Phar.J  and  many  others,  tell  wonders  of  the  extract.  Paracel- 
sus, above  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  this  plant ;  and 
especially  the  extract :  he  calls  it  theriacum,  terrestre  oalsamum, 
another  treacle,  a  terrestriall  bawm,  instar  omnium,  all  in  all, 
the  ^  sole  and  Ic^t  refuge  to  cwre  this  malady,  the  gout,  epilepsie, 
leprosie,  S^c.     If  this  will  not  help,  no  jpnysick  in  the  world 
can,  but  minetall :  it  is  the  upshot  of  all.     Matthiolus  laughs 
at  those  that  except  against  it ;  and,  though  some  abhor  it  out 
of  the  authority  of  Mesne,  and  dare  not  adventure  to  prescribe 
it,  ^yet  I  (saith  he)  have  happily  used  it  six  hundred  times 
tMhout  offence,  and  communicated  it  to  divers  worthy  physidcms 
who  Jutve  given  me  greai  thcmks  for  it.    Look  for  receipts, 
dose,  preparation,  and  other  cautions  concerning  this  simple, 
in  him,  Brassivola,  Baracellus,  Codronchus,  and  the  rest. 

•■  Absit  jactantia,  ego  piimus  prsbere  coepi,  &c.  ^  In  Cathart  Ex  uni  woVk 

evacuatione  furor  cessavit,  et  quietus  inde  vixit.  Tale  exemplum  apud  Sckenkium  et 
apud  ScdUzium,  ep.  23L  P.  Monayius  se  stoUdom  curlLue  jactat  hoc  cfoto  tribus 
aut  quatuor  vidbus.  ^  Ultimum  refugium,  extremum  medicamentum,  quod 

caetera  omnia  daudit :  qusBcunque  csteris  laxativis  pelli  non  possunt  ad  hunc  perti. 
nent ;  si  non  huic,  nulli  cedunt.  ^  Testari  possum  me  sexcentis  homin&us 

helleborum  nigrum  ^xbibuisse,  inoommodo,  &c. 


VOL.  It. 
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SUBSECT.  III. 


Compound  Purgers. 

V^OMPOUND  medicines,  which  purge  melancholy,  are 
either  taken  in  the  superior  or  inferior  parts:  superior  at 
mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  mouth,  swallowed  or  not  swal- 
lowed :  if  swallowed,  liquid  or  solid :  liquid,  as  compound 
wine  of  hellebor,  scilla  or  sea-onyon,  sena,  vinv/m  scilUticum, 
heUehoratum,  which, »  Quercetan  so  much  applauds j^r  melan- 
choly a/nd  madness^  either  inwardly  taken^  or  outwardly  applied 
to  ike  headf  with  Utile  pieces  ^  linen  dipped  warm  in  it,  Oxy- 
Tnel  sctUiticum,  syrupus  helleboratus  mcyor  and  minor  in  Quer- 
cetan, and  syrupus  genistce  for  hypochondriacall  melancholy  in 
the  same  author,  compound  symip  of  succory,  of  fumitory, 
polypodie,  &c.  Heumius  his  purging  cockbroth.  Some  ex- 
cept against  these  syrrups,  as  appears  by  ^  Udalrinus  Leonorus 
his  epistle  to  Mattniolus,  as  most  pernicious,  and  that  out  of 
Hi{^)ocrates,  coda  mcvere^  et  meaicari^  non  cruda^  no  raw 
things  to  be  used  in  physick ;  but  this  in  the  following  epistle 
is  exploded  and  soundly  confuted  by  Matthiolus ;  many  julips, 

Stions,  receipts,  are  composed  of  these,  as  you  shall  finde  in 
ildesheim,  smcil.  %  Heumius,  lib.  S.  cap.  14,  George 
Sckenkius,  Ital.  med.  prax,  <J*c. 

Solid  purgers  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  them- 
selves, or  compound  with  others,  as  de  lapide  lazido^  Armeno^ 
pit,  Ind(Zj  of  fumitory^  l^c.  confection  ofHamechy  which  though 
most  approve,  Solenander  {sec,  6.  consil.  22.)  bitterly  invei^s 
against ;  so  doth  Randoletius  (Pharmacop.  qfficina.),  Fernelius 
and  others;  diasena,  dHapolypodium,  diacassia^  diacatholicon^ 
Weckers  ehctuarie  de  epithymo,  Ptolomyes  hierologadium,  of 
which  diverse  receipts  are  daily  made. 

Aetius  (22. 33.)  commends  hieram  nfffi.  Trincavellius  (con- 
sil.  12.  lib.  1.)  approves  of  hiera;  non,  inquitj  invenio  melius 
medicamentum ;  I  finde  ho  better  medicine,  he  saith.  Heur- 
nius  adds  piZ.  aggregat  pills  de  epithi/mo.  pil.  Ind.  Mesue 
describes  in  the  Florentine  Antidotary,  pilluke  sine  quibus 
esse  nohy  piUulce  cockia  cum  helleboro,  pil.  AraJAcce^  fostida^ 
de  quinque  generibus  mirabolanorum^  S^c.  More  proper  to 
melancholy,  not  excluding,  in  the  mean  time,  turbitn,  manna, 

*•  Pharmacop.  Optimum  est  ad  maniam  et  omnes  melancholicos  afFectus,  turn  intra 
assumtum,  tum  extra,  secus  capiti  cum  linteolis  in  eo  madefactis  tepide  admotam. 
^  Epist.  Math.  lib.  3-     Tales  syrupi  nocentissimi,  et  omnibus  modis  extiipandi. 
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nibarb,  agarick,  elescophe,  &c.  which  are  not  so  proper  to  this 
humour.  For,  as  Montaltus  holds  (cap,  30.),  and  Montanus, 
cholera  etiam  purganda^  quod  air  a  sit  pabulum,  choler  is  to  be 
purged  because  it  feeds  the  other :  and  some  are  of  opinion,  as 
Erasistratus  and  Asclepiades  maintained  of  old,  against  whom 
Galen  disputes,  ^  that  no  physicTc  doth  purge  one  humour  alone^ 
but  all  alike  or  wliat  is  next.  Most  therefore,  in  their  receipts 
and  ma^strals  which  are  coined  here,  make  a  mixture  of  se- 
verall  sunples  and  compounds,  to  purge  all  humors  in 
general!  as  well  as  this.  Some  rather  use  potions  then  pills  to 
purge  this  humour,  because  that,  us  Heurnius  and  Crato  ob- 
serve, hie  succus  a  sicco  remedio  egre  trahitur,  this  juyceis  not 
so  easily  drawn  by  dry  remedies ;  and  (as  Montanus  adviseth, 
25.  cons.)  aU^  drying  medicines  are  to  be  repeUed^  as  aloe^  hiera, 
and  all  pills  whatsoever,  because  the  disease  is  dry  of  it  self. 

I  might  her^  insert  many  receipts  of  prescnbed  potions, 
boles,  &c.  the  doses  of  these  ;  but  that  they  are  common  in 
^Vicry  good  physician,  and  that  I  am  lo|h  to  incurre  the  cen- 
sure oi  Forestus  {lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  urinis)  ^against  those  that 
divvJge  and  publish  medicines  in  their  mother  tongue,  and  lest 
I  should  give  occasion  thereby  to  some  ignorant  reader  to  prac- 
tise on  himself,  without  the  consent  of  a  good  physiciasi. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  tne  mouth,  are 
gafgaxisms  used  commonly  after  a  purge,  when  the  body  is 
soluble  and  loose.  Or  apophlegmatisms,  masticatories,  to  be 
held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which  are  gentle,  as  hysope, 
origan,  pennyroyall,  thyme,  mustard;  strong,  as  pellitory, 
p^pjer,  gmger,  &c.  ... 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina,  are  liquid  or  drie, 
juyce  of  pimpemell,  onyons,  &c.  castor,  pepper,  white  helle- 
bor,  &c.  To  these  you  may  adde  odoraments,  perfumes,  and 
suffumigations,  &c. 

Taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  weak, 
suf^sitories  of  Castilian  soap,  hony  boiled  to  a  consistence ; 
or  stronger  of  scamony,  hellebor,  &c. 

These  are  all  used,  and  jn'escribed  to  this  malady  upon  se- 
veral! occasions,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place. 

*  Pui^aDtia  censebant  medicamenta  non  unum  humorem  attrahere,  sed  quemcunque 
sldgerint,  -in  suam  Daturam  convertere.  ^  Relegantur  omnes  exsiccantes  medi- 

cilia?,  ut  aloe'f  hiera,  pilulae  quncimque.         '  Contra  eosqui  lingua  vulgari  et  verna- 
cula  remedia  et  medicamenta  pisscribimt,  et  quibusvis  communia  fadunt. 
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MEMB.  III. 

CJiirurgiccill  Remedies. 

XN  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  con- 
sidered,  » jjpAo,  how  much^  when :  that  is,  that  it  be  done  to 
such  a  one  as  may  endure  it,  or  to  whom  it  may  belong,  that 
he  be  of  a  competent  a^e,  not  too  young,  nor  too  old,  over- 
weak,  fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have  need, 
are  full  of  bad  blood,  noxious  humors,  and  may  be  eased 
by  it. 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  parties  habit  of  body,  as  he 
is  strong  or  ^eak,  mil  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time :  some  doubt  whether  it  be 
best  fasting,  or  full,  whether  the  moons  motion  or  aspect  of 
planets  be  to  be  observed,  some  affirm,  some  deny,  some  grant, 
in  acute,  but  not  in  chronick  diseases,  whether  before  or  after 
physick.  ^Tis  Heumius  aphorism,  a  phiebotomiA  (mnpiccmdam 
esse  ourationenif  non  a  pharmada ;  you  must  begin  with  blood- 
letting, and  not  physick ;  some  except  this  peculiar  malady. 
But  what  do  I  ?  Horatius  Augehius,  a  physician  of  Padua, 
hath  lately  writ  17  books  of  this  subject,  Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kindes  of  blood-letting  in  use  ^  are  three :  first  is 
that  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the 
head,  Knees,  or  any  other  parts,  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification ;  ocyssime  com- 
pescunty  saith  Femelius,  they  work  presently,  and  are  applied 
to  severall  parts,  to  divert  humours,  aches,  winde,  &c. 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  hsemrods.  Horatius  Augenius  (Ub.  10.  cap.  10.), 
Platerus  {de  mentis  alienat  cap,  3.),  Altomarus,  Piso,  and  many 
others,  prefer  them  before  any  evacuations  in  this  kinde. 

c  Cauteries  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings, 
launcings ;  which  because  they  are  terrible,  dropax  and  sina^ 
pismus  are  invented,  by  piasters  to  raise  blisters,  and  eating 
medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  and  the  like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  applyed 
in  and  to  severall  parts,  have  their  use  here  on  diverse  occa- 
sions, as  shall  be  shewed. 

•Quia,  quantum,  quando.  ^Fernelius,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  'Renodeus, 

lib.  5.  cap.  21.  de  his  Mercurialis,  lib.  3.  de  coniposit.  mea.cap.  24.  Heumius,  lib.  1. 
prax.  mc^.  Weeker,  &c. 
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SECT.  V. 

MEMB,  I.     SUBSECT.  I. 

Particular  cure  qft/^  three  severaU  kindes  ;  of  head 

Melancholy. 

JL  HE  general!  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it 
remains  now  to  apply  these  medicines  to  the  three  particular 
species  or  kindes,  tnat,  according  to  the  severall  parts  affected, 
each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to  help  or  ease  himself.  I 
will  treat  of  head  melancholy  first,  in  which,  as  in  ^1  other 
good  cures,  we  must  begin  with  diet,  as  a  matter  of  most 
moment,  able  oftentimes  of  itself  to  work  this  effect.  I  have 
read,  saith  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  de  Melanch.  that,  in  old  dis- 
eases which  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  or  an  habit,  the 
manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  then  whatsoever  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  most  pretious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries. 
This  diet,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  only  in  choice  of  meat  and 
drink,  but  of  all  those  other  non-naturall  things.  Let  air  be 
clear  and  moist  most  part :  diet  moistning,  of  good  juvce,  easie 
of  digestion,  and  not  windie :  drink  clear,  and  well  brewed, 
not  too  strong  nor  too  small.  MaJce  a  mekmchcly  man  fat j 
as  "^  Bhasis  saith ;  a/nd  thou  hast  finished  the  cure.  Exercise 
not  too  remisse,  nor  too  violent.  Sleep  a  little  more  then  ordi- 
nary, b  Excrements  daily  to  be  avoided  by  art  or  nature ;  and 
(wmch  Femelius  enjoins  nis  patient,  consU.  44.),  above  the  rest, 
to  avoid  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  Let  him 
not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any  kind  of  melancholy),  but  still  ac- 
companied with  suph  friends  and  familiars  he  most  affects^  neatly 
dressed,  washed,  and  combed,  according  to  his  abili^  at  least, 
in  clean  sweet  linen,  spruce,  handsome,  decent,  and  good  ap- 
parell ;  for  nothing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  want,  squalor, 
and  nastiness,  foul,  or  old  cloaths  out  of  fashion.  Concerning 
the  medicinall  part,  he  that  will  satisfie  himself  at  large  (in  this 
precedent  of  diet)^  and  see  all  at  once  the  whole  cure  and  man- 
ner of  it  in  every  distinct  species,  let  him  consult  with  6or- 
donius,  Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenus,  Ub.  de  atrd  bile  ad 
Card.  Casiumj  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  et  9*  de  mela.  JSlian  Mont- 
altus,  de  mel.  cap.  26.  27.  28.  29.  30.  Donat.  ab  Alto- 
mari,  cap.  7.  artis  med.  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  in  Panth.  cap.  7. 

*  C<mt.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  Fesiines  adimpiDguaUonem ;  et  cum  impiogoaniur,  removetar 
malum.  ^  fienefidum  veniiis. 
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et  Tract,  ejus  peculiar,  de  melan,  per  Bohetam  edit  Venetiis 
1620.  cap,  17.  18.  19.  Savanarola,  Rub.  82.  Tract  8.  cap,  1. 
Sckenkius,  in  prax.  curat,  Ital,  med.  Heumius,  cap,  12.  de 
morb,  Victorius  Faventinus,  j^roc^  Ma^gn,  et  Empir.  Hil- 
desheim,  Spicil,  2.  de  man.  et  met  Fel.  Plater,  Stokerus,  Bruel. 
P.  Bayerus,  Forestus,  Fuchsius,  Capivaccius,  Rondoletius, 
Jason  Pratensis,  Sallust  Salvian.  de  re  med.  lib.  2,  cap,  1.  Jac- 
chinujs,  in  9.  Kliasis^  Lod.  Mercatus,  J^in^^.  morb,  cur.  lib.  1. 
cap,  17.  Alexan.  Messaiia,  prod.  med.  lib.  I.  cap.  21.  de 
mel.  Piso,  HoUerius,  &c.  that  have  culled  out  of  those  old 
Greeks,  Arabians,  Latines,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to 
be  used.  Or  let  him  read  those  counsels  and  consultations  of 
Hugo  Senensis,  cmisU,  13.  et  14.  Renerus  Solinander,  cons.  6, 
sec.  1.  et  cmisil,  3.  sec.  &.  Crato,  consil,  16.  lib.  1.  Montanus, 
20.  22.  229.  and  his  foUowiiig  counsels^  Laelius  aFonte  Eugu- 
binus,  consult  44.  69.  77.  125.  129.  142.  Femelius,  con- 
sil. 44.  46.  46.  Jul.  Caesar  Claudinus,  Mercurialis,  Fram- 
besarius,  Sennertus,  &c.  wherein  he  shall  finde  particular 
receipts,  the  whole  method,  preparatives,  purgers,  correcters, 
averters,  cordials,  in  great  vanety  and  abundance:  out  of  which, 
because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  them,  I 
will  collect,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  not-» 
able  medicines. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Blood-letting, 

IT  HLEBOTOMY  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  after 
physick,  commonly  before  and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated, 
if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it.  For  Galen  and  many 
others  make  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kind  of  head 
melancholy.  If  the  malady  (saith  Piso,  cap.  23.  et  Altoma- 
rus,  cap.  7.  Fuchsius,  mp.  33.)  '^  shall,  proceed  prirtmrUyJrom 
the  mis-afftcted  brain^  the  patient  in  such  case  shall  not 
need  at  all,  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise  abound,  the 
veins  befiill,  inflamed  blood,  and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad. 
In  immaterial!  melancholy,  which  especially  comes  from  a  cold 
distemperature  of  spirits,  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  {cap,  17.)  will 
not  admit  of  phlebotomy  ;  Laurentius  {ccm.  9.)  approves  it  out 
of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians ;  but,  as  Mesue,  JBmasis,  Alex- 
ander appoint,  ^  especially  in  the  head,  to  open  the  veins  of 

*  Si  ex  primario  cerebri  affectu  melancholici  evaserint,  sanguinis  detractione  non  in- 
digent, nisi  ob  alias  caussas  sanguis  mittatur,  si  multus  in  vasis,  &c.  frustia  enim 
fatigatur  corpus,  &c.  ^  Competit  iis  phlebotomia  fiontis. 
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the  fore-head,  nose,  and  ears,  is  good.  They  commonly  set 
cupping-glasses  on  the  parties  shoulders,  having  first  scarified 
the  place ;  they  apply  horseJeeches  on  the  head ;  and  in  all 
melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accidental,  they  cause 
the  haemrods  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of 
the  6  book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warranty  which 
saith,  ihat^  in  melancholia  and  mq^mmy  the  vaHcom  tumoiir 
or  hoemorrhoides  appea/ring  doth  heal  the  same.  Valescuspre* 
scribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kindes,  whoni  Sallust  Salvian 
follows,  a  if  the  blood  abound^  which  is  discerned  by  thejvlness 
of  the  veinsj  his  precedent  diet,  the  parties  laughter^  age^  ^c. 
begin  with  the  median  or  middle  vein  of  ttie  arm :  if  the 
blood  be  ruddy  and  clears  stop  it ;  but  \f  black  in  the  spring 
time^  or  a  good  season^  or  thick,  let  it  run,  according  to  the 
parties  Mrength :  and  soms  eight  or  twelve  dayes  after,  open 
the  head  vein,  and  tJte  tveins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it  out 
of  (he  nostrils^  or  with  cumnfig-glasses,  4'C*  Trallianus  allows 
of  this,  b  if  there  have  been  any  suppression  or  stopping  of 
blood  at  nose,  or  hemrods,  or  women^  monet/is,  then  to  open 
a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles.  Yet  he  doth  hardly 
approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  sited  in  the  head  alone, 
or  in  any  other  dotage,  ^except  it  primarily  proceed  Jrom 
blood,  or  thai  the  m^ilady  be  increased  by  it ;  for  blood-letting 
refrigerates  a/nd  dries  wp,  except  the  body  be  very  full  ofblowL, 
and  a  kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face.  Therefore  I  conclude  with 
Aretaeus,  ^  before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,  and  well  consi- 
der all  circumstances  belonging  to  it. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Preparatives  and  Purgers. 

XJlFTER  blood-letting,  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines ; 
first  prepare,  and  then  purge,  Augece  staAulvm  purgare^  make 
the  body  clean,  before  we  hope  to  do  any  good.  Gualter 
Bruel  would  have  a  practitioner  begin  first  with  a  clyster  of 

*  Si  sanguis  abundet,  quod  scitur  ex  venarum  repledone,  vict(i8  ratione  praecedente, 
risu  aegri,  state,  et  aliis,  tundatur  mediana ;  et  si  Hanguis  apparet  clams  et  rubers 
suppriiuatur  ;  aut  si  vere,  si  niger  aut  crassus,  permittatur  fluere  pro  viribus  aegri ; 
ddn  post  8  yel  12  diem  aperiatur  cephalica  partis  m£^  affects,  et  vena  frontis,  aut 
sanguis  provocetur  setis  per  nares,  &c.  ^  Si  quibus  consuetae  suae  suppressa^  sunt 
menses,  &c.  talc  secarc  oporiet,  aut  voia  frontis,  si  sanguis  peccet  cerebro.  ^  Nisi 
ortum  ducat  a  sanguine,  ne  morbus  inde  augeatur :  phlebotomia  refrigerat  et  exsiccat, 
nisi  corpus  sit  valde  sanguineum,  rubicundum.  ^  Cum  sanguinem  detrahere 

oportet,  deliberatione  indiget.     Aietaeus,  lib.  7*  c*  3* 
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his,  which  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting:  the  common 
sort,  as  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  cop.  30.  ^c,  raoceed  from 
lenitives  to  preparatives,  and  so  to  purgers.  Xenitives  are 
well  known,  electtiarium  lenitivum^  dtaphanicmn^  diacatholi^ 
con,  4rc,  Preparatives  are  usually  syrrups  of  borate,  buglosse, 
apples,  fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with  douole  as  much 
of  the  same  decoction  or  distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of 
buglosse,  bawme,  hops,  endive,  scolopendry,  fumitory  &c.  or 
these  sod  in  whey,  which  must  be  reiterated  and  used  for 
many  dayes  together.  Purges  come  last,  which  mtist  not  be 
tisedat  ail  J  if  the  malady  may  be  otherwise  helped,  because 
they  weaken  nature,  and  dry  so  much ;  and,  m  giving  of 
them,  a  we  must  begin  with  the-  gentlest  first.  Some  forbid 
all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus,  &c.  ne  in- 
saniores  indefiant^  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease  *»  by  dry-' 
ing  too  much.  Purge  downward  rather  then  upward ;  usepo- 
tions  rather  then  pills ;  and,  when  you  begin  physick,  persevere 
and  continue  in  a  course;  for,  as  c  one  observes,  move  re  et  non 
educere  in  omnibtis  malum  est ;  to  stir  up  the  humoiu:  (as 
one  purge  commonly  doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more 
harm  then  good.  They  must  continue  in  a  course  of  physick, 
yet  not  so  mat  they  tire  and  oppress  nature,  danda  quies  na^ 
turee  ,•  they  must  now  and  then  remit,  and  let  nature  have 
some  rest.  The  most  gentle  purges  to  begin  with,  are  ^  sena^ 
cassia,  epithyme,  myrabolanes,  cathoUcon:  if  these  prevail 
not,  we  may  proceed  to  stronger,  as  the  confection  of  Ha- 
mech,  j9iZ.  Inda,Jumitoria,  de  Assaieret,  of  lapis  Armenus  and 
lazuli,  diasena.  Or,  if  pills  be  too  dry ;  ^  some  prescribe  both 
hellebors  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretseus,  ^  because 
this  disease  will  resist  a  gentle  medicine.  Laurentius  and  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia  would  have  antimony  tried  last,  if  the  f^ party 
be  strong,  and  it  warily  given.  *»  Tnncavelius  prefers  hierolo-- 
godium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  (in  his  Apol  rod.  5)  sub- 
scribes :  a  venr  good  medicine  th^  account  it :  but  Crato,  in  a 
counsell  of  his  for  the  duke  of  ^Bavarias  chancellour,  wholly 
rejects  it. 

I  finde  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  recdpts  and 
magistrals,  amongst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease :  some 
of  the  chiefest  I  will  rehearse,     i  To  be  seq-sick,  first,  is  very 

*A  lemoribus  auspicandum.  (Valescus,  Piso,  Bruel)  rariusque  medicamentu  pur. 
gantibus  utendum,  ni  sit  opus.  ^  Qaia  caipiu)  exsiocant,  morbum  augent  *  Chiiac 
nerius,  Tract.  1 5.  c  6.  ^  Piso.  <  Rhaais,  sspe  valent  ex  helleboro.  '  Lib.  ?• 
Exiguis  medicamentis  jnorbus  non  obsequitur.  ft  Modo  caute  detur,  et  robmtia. 

^  Consil.  10. 1.  1.  *  Plin.  1.  31.  c.  6.    Navigationes  ob  vonutionem  prosunt 

plurimis  morbis  capitis,  et  omnibus  ob  quae  hellebonun  bibitur.     Idem  Diosooridcs, 
lib.  5.  cap.  13.    Avicenna,  tortia  imprimi& 
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sood  at  seasonall  times.  Hetteborismus  MaUhicJij  with  which 
he  vaunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  severall  cures :  ^  /  never 
gave  it^  (saith  he)  but^  (tfter  once  or  twiccj  by  the  help  of  God 
they  were  hap^plni  cured.  The  manner  of  making  it  tie  sets 
down  at  large  in  nis  third  book  of  Epist  to  George  Hankshius 
a  physician.  Gualter  Bruel  and  Heurnius  make  mention  of  it 
with  great  approbation ;  so  doth  Skenkius,  in  his  memorable 
cures,  and  experimental!  medicines,  cen.  6*  obeer.  37.  That 
famous  helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats 
in  his  consultations  and  counsels  (as  28,  pro  melan.  sacerdote^  et 
consil.  148.  pro  hypocondriaco)^  and  cracks  ^  to  be  a  most  sove^ 
raign  remedy  for  aU  melancholy  persons,  which  he  haih  often 
given  without  offence,  amd  found  by  long  experience  andobser-* 
vation  to  be  such. 

Quercetan  prefers  a  syrrup  of  hellebor  in  his  Spagirica 
Pharmac.  andnellebors  extract  (cap.  5.),  of  his  invention  like- 
wise, {a  most  safe  medicine,  ^  and  not  uryit  to  be  given  children) 
before  aU  remedies  whatsoever. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebor,  admits  this  medi- 
cine, but  as  it  is  prepared  by  him.  ^  Itis  most  certain  (saith  he) 
{hat  tfievertue  m^this  herb  is  great  and  admirable  in  effect,  and 
little  differing/rom  balm  it  selfi  and  he  that  knowes  weUJum  to 
m4ike  use  qf%t,  hath  more  art  then  aU  their  books  contain,  or  all 
the  doctdts  in^ermany  can  shew. 

iElianus  Montaltus,  in  his  exquisite  work  de  inorb.  capitis, 
cap.  31.  de  mel.  sets  a  speciall  receipt  of  hellebor  of  his  own 
which,  in  his  practice,  ^  he  fhrtwnately  used:  because  it  is  but 
short  I  win  set  it  down. 

I^  Syrupi  de  pomis  |  ij,  aquae  bori^.  |  iiij, 

Ellebori  nigri  per  noctem  infiisi  in  ligatura  6  vel  8  gr. 

Mane  fact^  colatur&  exhibe. 

Other  receipts  of  the  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  finde  in  him. 
Valescus  admires  jpt^z;^^  Hali,  and  Jason  Pratensis  after  him : 
the  confection  of  which  our  new  London  Pharmacopoeia  hath 
lately  revived.     ^Put  case  (saith  he)  all  other  medidnesfaU, 

*  Nunquam  dedimus,  quin  ex  untL  aut  altera  assumptione,  Deo  juvante,  fuerint  ad 
Mdntem  restitud.  ^  Lib*  2.  Inter  componta  purgantia  melancholiam.  '^  Longo 
experimento  a  se  observatum  esse,  melanchoUcoe  sine  ofiensi  eaef^  curandos  valere. 
Idem,  lespoDaone  ad  Aubertum,  veratrum  Digrum,  alias  timidum  et  periculoeum, 
vini  ^iritu  etiam  et  oleo  commodom  sic  uwi  redditur,  ut  etiam  pueris  tuto  adminis- 
tnui  posdt.  ^  Certum  est,  hujus  herbae  virtutem  maximiani  et  mirabilein  erne, 

parumqne  distare  a  balsamo.  £t  qui  norit  eo  recte  uti,  plus  habet  artis  quam  tota 
Hcribentium  oobors  aut  omnes  doctores  in  Germanic.  *  Quo  feliciter  usus  lum. 

'  Hoc  posito  quod  alis  medicinie  non  valeant,  ista  tunc,  Dei  misericordia,  valebit ; 
et  est  medidna  coiDData,  quas  secretissime  teneatur. 
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by  the  help  of  God  this  alone  shall  do  it  $  and  His  a  crowned 
medicine^  which  must  be  kept  in  secret, 

I^  Epithymi  semunc.  lapidis  lazuli^  agarici,  ana  J  ij, 
Scammonii^  S  j^  caryophillomm  numero  20. 
Pulverizentur  omnia ;  et  ipsius  pulveris  scrup.  4  singulis  sep- 
timanis  assumat. 

To  these  I  may  adde  Arnoldi  vinum  buglossatum^  or  borage 
wine,  before  mentioned,  which  »  Mizaldus  calls  vinum  mirahile, 
a  wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerus  vouchsafes  to  repeat  verbatim 
amongst  other  receipts ;  Rubeus  his  •*  compound  water,  out  of 
Savanarola ;  Pinetus  his  balm ;  Cardans  pulvis  hyacinthi^  with 
which,  in  his  book  de  curis  admirandis,  he  boasts  that  he  had 
cured  many  melancholy  persons  in  eight  dayes,  which  ^  Scken- 
kius  puts  amongst  his  observable  medicines ;  Altomarus  his  syr- 
rup,  with  which,  ^  he  calls  God  so  solemnly  to  witness,  he  hath 
in  nis  kinde  done  many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Sckenkius 
{cent.  7.  observ.  80.) mentioneth, Daniel Sennertus(K6. 1. part.  2. 
cap.  12.)  so  much  commends ;  Rulandus  admirable  water  for 
melancholy,  which  (cent.  2.  cap.  96.)  he  names  spiritum  vitic 
aureum  panactarn,  what  not?  and  his  absolute  medicine  of 
fifty  egges,  (curat,  empir.  cent.  1.  cur.  S.)  to  be  taken  three 
in  a  morning,  with  a  powder  of  his.  ^Faventinus  (prac* 
Emper.)  doubles  this  number  of  egges,  and  will  have  101  to  be 
taken  by  three  and  three  in  like  sort,  (which  Sallust  Salvian  ap- 
proves, de  re  m£d.  lib.  2.  c.  1.)  with  some  of  the  same  powder, 
till  all  be  spent,  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy 
and  mad-men. 

B:  Epithymi,  thymic  ana^  drachmas  duas;  sacchari  albi  unciam 
un&m ;  croci  grana  tria ;  cinnamomi  drachmom  unam.  Misce :  fiat 
pulvis. 

All  these  yet  are  nothing  to  those  ^  chymical  preparatives  of 
aqua  Chelidonia^  quintessence  of  hellebor,  salts,  extracts,  distil- 
lations, oyles,  awrum  potahile^  Sfc.  D^  Anthony  in  his  book 
de  auro  potab.  edit.  1^0,  is  all  in  all  for  it.  k  And  though  all 
the  school  of  Gaienists^  with  a  wicked  a^nd  unthankfid  priide  amd 

*■  Ldb.  de  ardf.  med.  ^  Sect.  3 .  Optimum  remedium  aqua  composita  Savanarolae. 
<^  Sckenkius,  observ.  31.  <iDonatus  ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.     Testor  Deum,  me 

multos  melancholioos  hujus  solius  syrupi  usu  cuHLsse,  facta  priua  purgatione.  ®  Cen- 
tarn  ova  et  unum :  quolibet  mane  smnant  tria  ova  aorbilia,  cum  sequent!  pulvere  su- 
pro  ovum  aspersa,  et  contineant  quousque  assumserint  centum  et  unum ;  maniacis  et 
melancholicis  utilissimum  remedium.  'Quercetan,  cap.  4.     Fhar.  Oswaldus 

Crollius.  K  Cap.  1.  Licet  tola  Galenistamm  schola  mineralia  non  une  impio 

et  ingrato  fastu  a  sua  practica  detestentur ;  tamen  in  gravioribus  morl)is,  omni  vege. 
tabilium  derelicto  subsidio,  ad  mineralia  confugiunt,  licet  ea  temere,  ignaviter,  et 
inutiliter  usurpent    Ad  finem  libri. 
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scom^  detest  it  in  their  practiceyt/et^  in  more  grievous  diseases 
when  their  vegetak  mil  do  no  good,  they  are  compelled  to  seek 
the  help  of  minerals,  though  they  use  them  rashh/j  unprqfit- 
ablVi  slacMyy  and  to  no  purpose.  Rhenanus,  a  Dutch  chjnmst, 
in  his  book  de  Sole  e  puteo  emergente,  takes  upon  him  to  apo- 
logize for  Anthony ;  and  sets  light  by  all  that  speak  against  him. 
But  what  do  I  meddle  with  this  great  controversies  which  is  the 
subject  of  many  volumes?  let  Paracelsus,  Quercetan,  Crollius, 
and  the  brethren  of  the  rosy  crosse  defend  themselves  as  they 
may.  Crato,  Erastus,  and  the  Galenists,  oppugn  Paracelsus : 
he  Drags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more  famous  cures  by  this 
means,  then  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself  a 
monarch  ;  Galen,  Hippocrates,  infants,  illiterate,  &c.  As  Thes- 
salus  of  old  railed  against  those  ancient  Asclepiadean  writers, 
*■  lie  condemns  others,  insults,  triumphs,  overcomes  ail  antiquity 
(saith  Galen,  as  if  he  spaJce  to  fiim)  declares  himself  a  con- 
querour,  and  crowns  his  own  doings.  ^  One  drop  of  their  chy- 
mical  preparatives  shall  do  more  sood  then  ail  their  Juisome 
potions.  Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galenists,  vilifie  them  on 
the  other  side,  as  hereticks  in  physick  :  *^  Paracelsus  did  that  in 
physicJc,  which  Luther  in  divinity.  A  drunken  rogue  he  *mas,  a 
baseJeUow,  a  magician  ;  he  had  the  drvelj'ar  Ms  master,  divels 
hisJwmUiar  compa/nions ;  a/nd  what  he  did,  was  done  hy  the 
help  of  the  divel.  Thus  they  contend  and  raile,  and,  every 
mart,  write  books  pro  and  con ;  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 
Let  them  agree  as  tney  will : — I  proceed. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Averters. 

AVERTERS  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all 
to  the  same  purpose,  to  divert  this  rebellious  humoiu:,  and  turn 
it  another  way.  In  this  range,  clysters  and  suppositories  chal- 
lenge a  chief  place,  to  draw  this  humour  from  the  brain  and 
heart,  to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still 
used  a  few  dayes  between,  and  those  to  be  made  with  the 
boyled  seeds  of  anise,  fennel,  and  bastard  saflron,  hops,  thyme, 
epithyme,  mallows, , fumitory,  bu^loss,  polypody,  sene,  diasene, 
hamech,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologodium,  oyl  of  violets, 
sweet  almonds,  -fee.     For,  without  question,  a  clyster,  oppor- 

*  Veteres  maledicds  incessit,  vindt,  et  contra  omnem  antiquitatem  coronatur,  ipse- 
que  a  sc  victor  dedaratur.  Gal.  lib.  1.  meth.  c.  2.  *»  Codronchus,  de  sale  ab- 

synthii.  « Idem  Paracelsus  in  medidna,  quod  Lutherus  in  tlieologia  Disput.  in 

eundem,  parte  1.  Magus  ebrius,  illiteratus,  dsmonem  prseceptorem  habuit,  dsmones 
familiares,  &c. 
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tunely  used,  cannot  choose,  in  this  as  most  other  maladies,  but 
to  do  very  much  good :  clysteres  nutrkmt ;  sometimes  clysters 
nourish,  as  they  may  be'  prepared,  asl  was  informed  not  long 
since  by  a  learned  lecture  of  our  naturall  philosophy  ^  reader, 
which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of  some  other  noted 
physicians.  Such  tnings  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but 
not  sweat.  Trincavelius  fconsiL  16.  cap.  1.)  in  head  melan- 
choly, fbrbids  it.  P.  Byarus  and  others  approve  frictions  of  the 
outward  parts,  and  to  bath  them  with  warm  water.  Instead  of 
ordinary  frictions.  Cardan  prescribes  rubbinff  with  nettles  till 
they  bhster  the  skin,  which  likewise  ^  Basardus  Visontinus  so 
much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals,  are  generaUy  received. 
Mdntaltus,  c.  34.  Hildesheim,  spiciL  2,JbL  136.  and  138,  give 
several  receipts  of  all  three.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  relates  of  an 
emperick  in  Venice  c  t?uit  had  a  strong  water  to  purge  by  the 
motUh  a/nd  nostrils ,  which  he  still  used  in  head  melaneholy^ 
and  would  sell  for  no  gold. 

To  open  mouths  ana  hemroids  is  very  good  physick,  ^  if  they 
have  been  forTnerly  stopped.  Faventmus  would  have  them 
opened  witn  horse-leeches :  so  would  Hercul.  de  Sax.  JuUiis 
Alexandrinus  {consil.  185.  Scoltzii)  thinks  aloes  fitter:  ^most 
japprove  horse-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to  the  fore- 
head, ^nostrils  and  other  places. 

'  Montaltus  {cap,  29,  out  of  Alexander  and  others)  presoibes 
s  cupping-glasses^  and  issues  in  the  left  thigh.  Aretseus,  {lib,  7. 
cap.  5.),  *» Paulus  Regolinus,  Sylvius,  willhave  them  without 
scarification,  applied  totlie  shoulders  and  back^  thighs  and  feet, 
^  Montaltus  {cap.  34.)  bids  open  a/n  issue  in  the  arm^  or  hinder 
part  of  the  Iiead,  ^  Piso  injoyns  ligatures,  frictions,  suppo- 
sitories, and  cupping-glasses,  still  without  scarification,  and 
the  rest. 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  ^  in  the  suture  qftlie 
crozem,  and  the  seared  or  ulcerated  place  suffered  to  run  a  good 
while,  ''Tis  not  amiss  to  bore  the  skull  with  an  instrument,  to 
let  out  thejuliginous  vapours.  Sallust  Salvianus,  {de  re  medic, 
lib,  2,  cap.  \.)^  because  this,  humour  hardly  yeelds  to  other 

*  Master  D.  Lapworth.  ^  Ant.  Philos.  cap.  de  melan.  Frictio  vertice,  &c. 

*  Aqua  fortissima,  pureans  os,  nares,  quam  non  vult  auro  vendeie.  ^  Mercurialise 
oonal  6.  et  30.  Hemoirnoidtim  et  menslum  provocatio  juvat,  modo  ex  eorum  suppres- 
.sione  ortum  habuerit.  «  Laurentius,  Bruel,  &c.  'P.  Bayerus,  I.  2.  cap.  13. 
naribus,  &c.        '  Cucurbitulae  siccae,  et  fontandla  crure  sinistro.  ^  Hildeuieiin, 

spicil.  2.  Vapores  a  cerebro  trahendisunt  frictianibus  universi,  cucurbitulissiocuhu* 
mens  ac  dono  af&xis,  circa  pedes  et  crura.  ^  Fontanellam  aperi  jbxtaocdpitiuin, 
aut  brachium.  ^  Balani,  ligaturaet  fricdones,  &c.  *  Cauteriudi  fiat  suturSL 

coroDali ;  diu  fluere  perroiitantUr  loca  ulcerosa.  Trepano  etiam  cranU  densitas  imminui 
potent,  ut  vaporibus  fuliginosis  ezitus  pateat  »>  Quoniam  difficulter  cedit  aliis 

medicanicntis,  ideo  iiat  in  vertice  cauterium,  aut  crure  sinistro  infra  genu. 
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physkTc  would  have  the  head  cauterized,  or  the  left  leg  below 
the  knee,  ^  and  the  head  bored  in  two  or  three  places,  for  that  it 
much  availes  to  the  exhalation  of  the  vapours.  ^  /  saw  (saith 
he)  a  melancholy  man  at  Rome,  that  by  no  remedies  could  be 
healed:  but  wJien  by  chcmce  he  was  wounded  in  the  Jiead, 
nnd  the  skid  broken,  he  was  excellently  cured.  Another,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  beholders,  ^  breakinff  his  head  with  a  fall  from 
on  high,  wa^  instantly  recovered  (f  his  dotage.  Gordonius 
{cap.  18.  part.  2.)  would  have  these  cauteries  tryed  last,  when 
no  other  physick  will  serve ;  ^  tlie  head  to  be  shaved  and  bored 
to  let  outfim£s,  which  without  doubt  wUl  do  mu>ch  good,  I  saw 
a  melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  sword,  his  brain 
pan  broken :  so  long  a^  the  wound  was  open,  he  was  well;  but 
when  his  wound  was  healed,  his  dotage  returned  again.  But 
Alexander  Messaria,  a  Professor  in  Padua,  {lib.  l.pract.  med. 
cap,  21.  de  mekmchoL)  will  allow  no  cauteries  at  all:  ^tis  too 
stiffe  an  humor,  and  too  thick,  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evapo- 
rated. 

Guianerius  {c.  8.  Tract.  15.)  cured  a  noble  man  in  Savoy, 
by  boring  alone,  ^  leaving  the  hole  open  a  month  together ;  by 
means  oi  which,  after  a  two  yeers  melancholy  and  madness,  he 
was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown ;  but  Arculanus  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made  with 
gold.  In  many  other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for 
melancholy  men,  as  in  the  thighs,  (Mercurialis»  consil.  86.)  arms, 
legs  {Idem,  consil.  6.et  19.  et  25 ;  Montanus,  86  ;  Rodericus  a 
Fonseca,  Tom.  2.  consult.  84.  pro  hypochond.  coxa.dextra,  S^c.) 
but  most  in  the  head,  if  other  physick  will  do  no  good. 

*  Fiant  duo  aut  tiia  cauteria,  cum  oetb  perforatione.  ^  Vidi  Romae  mdancfao- 
ficum,  qui,  adhibitis  mulds  remediiS)  sanari  non  poterat ;  sed,  cum  cranium  gladio 
fiactum  esset,  optime  sanatus  est  ^  Et  alteram  vidi  melancholicum,  qui,  ex  alto 
cadens,  non  sine  astantium  admiratione,  liberatus  est.  ^  Radatur  caput,  et  fiat 

cauterium  in  capite ;  proculdubio  ista  faciuntadfumoram  exhalationem ;  vidi  melaa- 
cholicum  fortuna  gladio  vulneratum,  et  cranium  fractum :  quamdiu  vulnus  apertum, 
curatus  optime ;  at,  cum  vulnus  sanatum,  reversa  est  mania.  '  Usque  ad  duram 

matrem  trepanari  feci,  et  per  mensem  aperta  stetit. 
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SUBSECT.  V. 

AUeratixfes  aivd  Cordials^  corroborati/ng^  resolving  the  reliques^ 

and  mending  the  Temperament* 

XSEC  AUSE  this  humor  is  so  malime  of  itself,  and  so  hard  to 
be  removed,  the  reliques  are  to  be  cleaosed,  by  alteratives,  cor- 
dials, and  such  means.  The  temper  is  to  be  altered  and  amend- 
ed, with  such  things  as  fortifie  and  strengthen  the  heart  and 
brain,  ^  which  are  commonly  both  effected  in  this  m/dadyy  and 
.  do  mutiudly  misaffect  one  a/nother  $  which  are  stiU  to  be  given 
every  other  day,  or  some  few  dayes  inserted  after  a  purge,  or 
like  physick,  as  occasion  serves,  and  are  of  such  force^  that 
many  times  they  help  alone,  and,  as  ^  Amoldus  holds  in  his 
Aphorismes,  are  to  be  preferred  before  aU  other  medicines^  in 
what  kind  soever. 

Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives  I  do  not 
find  a  more  present  remedy,  then  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong 
drink,  if  it  be  soberly  and  opportunely  used.  It  makes  a  man 
bold,  hardy,  courageous,  ^  whetteth  the  wit,  if  moderately  taken, 
and,  as  ^  Plutarch  saith,  (Symp.  7.  quasL  12.)  it  makes  those 
which  are  otherwise  dull^  to  exhale  and  evaporate  •  Ukejrank" 
incense^  or  quickens  (Xenophon  adds)  ®as  oyl  doth  fire.  ^  A 
famous  coraici  Matthiolus  in  Dioscoridem  calls  it,  an  excellent 
nutriment^  to  refresh  the  body :  it  makes  a  good  colour ,  ajhu- 
rishvng  age^  helps  concoction^  Jbrtifies  the  stomack,  takes  away 
obstructions^  provokes  urin^^  drives  out  excrements,  procures 
sleep,  cUers  the  blood,  expels  wind  and  coldvoysons,  attenuates, 
concocts,  dissipates  all  thick  vapours,  and  juiiginous  humours  : 
and,  that  which  is  all  in  all  to  my  purpose,  it  takes  away 
feare  and  sorrow. 

S  Curas  edaces  dissipat  Evius. 

It  glads  the  heart  qfnum,  Psal.  104.  15 ;  hilaritatis  dvlce 
semina/rium,  Helenas  boule,  the  sole  nectar  of  the  Grods,  or 
that  true  nepenthes  in  h  Homer,  which  puts  away  care  and 
grief  (as  Onbasius,  5.  Collect,  cap.  7.  and  some  others  will) 

•  Cordis  ratio  semper  habenda,  quod  cerebro  compatitur,  et  sese  invicem  offidunt 
^  Aphor.  38.  Medidna  tlieriacalis  prs  cseteris  eligenda.  ^  Galen,  de  temp.  lib.  3. 
c.  3.  Moderate  vinum  sumptum,  acuit  ingenium.  ^  Tardos  aliter  et  tiistes  thuris 
in  modum  exhalare  fadt  «  Hilaritatem,  ut  oleum  flammam,  exdtat.  '  Viribus 
retinendis  cardiacum  eximium,  nutriendo  corpori  alimentum  optimum,  statem  flori- 
dam  fadt,  calorem  innatum  fovet,  concocdonem  juvatf  stomadium  roborat,  excre- 
mends  viam  parat,  urinammovet,  somnum  oondliat ;  yenena,  frigidos  flatus  dissipat, 
crassos  humores  attenuat,  ooquit,  discutit,  &c.      s  Hor.  lib.  2.  Od.  11.     *>  Odyss.  A. 
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was  naught  else  but  a  cupt>f  good  wine.  It  makes  the  mind 
of  the  Temg  and  ofthefatlierless  both  one,  of  the  boiid  and 
freemam,  poor  and  rich;  it  turneth  ail  his  thoughts  to  Joy 
and  mirth^  makes  him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt,  but 
enficheth  his  heart,  and  makes  him  speak  by  talents,  Esdras  3. 
19,  20,  21.  It  gives  life  it  self,  spirits,  wit,  &c.  For  which 
cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchus,  Liber  pater,  a  liberando,  and 
a  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an  altar.  ^  Wine, 
measuraJbly  drunk,  and  in  time,  brijigs  gladness  emd  chearftd- 
ness  of  mind  ;  it  cheareth  God  aaid  men.  Judges,  9.  12 :  latitiise 
Bacchus  dator :  it  makes  an  old  wife  dance,  and  such  as  are  in 
mis^y,  to  forget  evil,  and  be  ^  merry- 

Bacclius  et  afHictis  requiem  mortalibus  affert> 
Crura  licet  duro  compede  vincta  forent. 

Wine  makes  a  troubled  soul  to  rest> 
Though  feet  with  fetters  be  opprest. 

Demetrius  (in  Plutarch)^  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus  hands, 

and  was  prisoner  in  Syria,  ^  spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink, 

that  he  mkght  so  ease  his  discontented  mind,  and  avoid  those 

continual  cogitations  of  Ms  present  condition  wherewith  he 

wa^  tormented.    Therefore  Solomon  (Prov.  31.  6.)  bids  wine 

be  siven  to  him  tlmt  is  ready  to  ^perish,  and  to  him  that 

ham  grief  of  heart:  let  him  drink,  that  hejbrget  his  poverty, 

and  rememoer  his  misery  no  more.      Solicitis  aninds  amts 

eximit :  it  easeth  a  burdened  spule ;  nothing  speedier,  nothing 

better;  which  the  prophet  Zachary  perceived,  when  he  said, 

that,  in  the  time  ofMessias,  they  (^  Ephraim  should  be  glad, 

and  their  heart  should  rejoyce,  as  through  wine :  all  which 

makes  me  very  well  approve  of  that  pretty  description  of  a 

feast  in/  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus,  when  grac&was  said,  their 

hands  washed,  and  the  guests  sufficient^  exhilarated,  with 

good  discourse,  sweet  musick,  dainty  fare,  exhilarationis  gra^ 

tid,  pocula  iterum  atqm  iterum  offeruntur ;  as  a  corollary 

to  conclude  the   feast,   and   continue  their  mirth,   a  grace 

cup  came  in  to  cheer  thdr  hearts,  and  they  drank  h^ths 

to  one  another  again  and  again  :  which  (as  J.  Fredericus  Ma- 

tenesius,  Crit.  Christ,  UK  2.  cap.  S,  6,  et  7.)  was  an  old 

custome  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be 


•  Paueanias.  ^  Syraddes^  31.  28.         <^  Legitur  et  prisd  Catonis  Saepe  mero 

caliiisse  virtus.  ^  In  pocula  et  aleam  sc  ptaecipitavit,  et  iis  fere  tempus  traduxit, 

ut  sgram  crapula  mratem  levaret,  et  conditionis  prsesentis  cogitationis,  quibus  agi- 
tabatur  sobrius,  vitaret.  «  So  did  the  Athenians  of  old,  as  Suidas  relates ; 

^d  so  do  the  Germans  at  this  day.  '  Lib.  6.  cap.  23.  et  24.  de  rerum  pro- 

prietat. 
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not  enforced  Inhere  per  violentianij  but,  $b  in  that  royal  feast 
of  aAssuerus    whicn  lasted   180  dayes,  zvitkoiU  compulsion 
tJiey  drank  by  order  m  golden  vessels,  when  and  what  they 
would  themselves.     This  of  drink  is  a  most  easie  and  parable 
remedy,  a  common,  a  cheap,  still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow, 
and  such  troublesome  thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind ;  as 
brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on  a  sudden  are  enlightened 
by  it.     No  better  physick  (saith  ^  Rhasis)  for  a  melancholy 
mmt :  and  he  thai  can  keep  company,  amd  carouse,  needs,  no 
other  medicines;  'tis  enough.      His  country  man   Avicenna 
(SI.  doct.  2.  cap.  8.)  procieeds  farther    yet,  and  will  have 
him  that  is  troubled  in  minde,  or  melancholy,  not  to  drink 
only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk :  excellent  good  phy- 
sick it  is  for  this  and  many  other  diseases.    Magnmus  {Re^. 
sa/n,  part.  3.  c.  31.)  will  have  them  to  bp  so  once  a  month 
at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  ^  because  it  scoures  the 
body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  man/ner  of  superfluities, 
and  keeps  it  clean.     Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  pliilo- 
sopher,  in  his  book  de  tranquil,  lib.  1.  c.  15 :  nonnunquami, 
ut  in  aiiis  morbis,  ad  ebrietatem  usque  veniendum:   euros 
deprin;iit ;  tristitiis  medetur  ;  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be  drunk : 
it  helps  sorrow,  depresseth  cares ;  and  so  concludes  his  tract 
with  a  cup  of  wine ;  habes,  serene  charissime,  quce  ad  tran- 
quiUitatem  anima  pertinet.    But  these  are  epicureall  tenents, 
tending  to  looseness  of  life,  luxury,  and  atheism,  maintained 
alone  by  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabians,  prophane  Chris- 
tians, and  are  exploded  by  Rabbi  Moses  {Tract.  4.),  Guliel. 
Placentius  (lib.  1.  cap.  8.),  Valescus  de  Taranta,  and  most  ac- 
curately ventilated  by  Jo.  Sylvaticus,  a  late  writer  and  physi- 
cian of  Millan,  med.  cont.  cap.  14,  where  you  shall  finde  this 
tenent  copiously  confuted. 

Howsoever  you  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong 
drink  have  such  vertue  to  expell  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  ex- 
hilarate the  minde,  ever  hereafter  lets  drink  and  be  merry. 

-**  Prome  reconditum. 


Lyde  strenua>  Csecubum.  .  .  . 
Capaciores  affer  hue,  puer,  scyphos, 
£t  Chia  vina  aut  Lesbia* 

Come>  lusty  Lyda>  fill's  a  cup  of  sack ; 
And^  sirrah  drawer,  bigger  pots  we  lack> 
And  Scio  wines  that  have  so  good  a  smack. 

*  Hester.  18.  ^  Tract.  1 .  cont  1.  1  •  Non  est  res  laudabilior  eo,  Tel  cura  mdior : 
qui  melancholicus,  utatur  sodetate  hominum  et  biberia ;  et  qui  potest  sustinere  usum 
vini,  non  indigit  alia  medicin^  quod  eo  sunt  omnia  ad  usum  necessaria  hujus  pas- 
sionis.  ^  Tum  quod  sequatur  inde  sudor,  vomitio,  urina,  a  quibus  superfluitatea 

a  corpore  removentur,  et  remanet  corpus  mundum.  '  Hor. 
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I  say  with  him  in  »  A.  Gellius,  let  us  maintain  the  vigor  of, 
our  souls  with  a  moderate  cup  ofwine^  ^Natis  in  usum  laetitiae 
scyphis,  and  drink  to  refresh  our  minde :   if  there  be  any 
cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  torpid  bashfuJness^  UCs   wash  it  all 

away Nunc  vino  pellite  curas :  so  saith  ^  Horace ;  so  saith 

Anacreon, 


MsSvoyra,  ya.^  fji.6  Ksta-iai 
lioXv  x^eia-crov,  r^  ^avovra. 


Let*s  drive  down  care  with  a  cup  of  wine :  and  so  say  I  too 
(though  I  drink  none  my  self) ;  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so 
that  it  be  modestly,  soberly,  opportunely  used ;  so  that  they 
he  not  drunk  with  imne^  wherein  is  excess ;  which  our 
.<^ Apostle  forewarns;  for,  as  Chrysostome  well  comments  on 
that  place,  ad  latitiqbm  datum  est  vinum^  non  ad  ebrietatem ; 
'tis  for  mirth  wine,  but  not  for  madness :  and  will  you  know^ 
where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be  understood  ?  Vis  discere 
nbi  bonum  sit  vinum  ?  Audi  quid  dicat  Scriptura  ;  hear  the 
Scriptures ;  give  wine  to  tfiem  that  are  in  sorrow,  or,  as  Paul 
bid  Timothy  drink  wine  for  his  stomack  sake,  for  concoction, 
health,  or  some  such  honest  occasion.  Otherwise,  as  « Pliny 
telleth  us,  if  singular  moderation  be  not  had,  nothing  so 
pernicious ;  His  meer  vinegar,  blandus  dcemon,  poysoJi  it  self 
But  hear  a  morefearfull  doom,  Habac.  2. 16.  ana  16.  fVo  be 
to  him  that  makes  his  neighbour  drunk !  shamefuM  spewing 
shall  be  upon  his  ghry.  Let  not  good  fellows  triumph  there- 
fore, (saith  Matthiolus)  that  I  have  so  much  commended  wine ; 
if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  in  stead  of  making  glad,  it  con» 
founds  both  body  and  soul ;  it  makes  a  giddy  head,  a  sor- 
rowful! heart.  And  Hwas  well  said  of  the  poet  of  old,  ^  Wine 
causeth  mirth  and  grief;  R  nothing  so  good  for  some,  so 
bad  for  others,  especially,  as  *^one  observes,  qui  a  caussa 
calidd  male  habent,  that  are  hot  or  inflamed.  And  so  of 
spices,  they  alone,  as  I  have  shewed,  cause  head-melancholy 
themselves ;  they  must  not  use  wine  as  an  '  ordinary  drink, 
or  in  their  diet.  But  to  determine  with  Laurentius  (c.  8. 
de  melan.),  wine  is  bad  for  mad  men,  and  such  as  are  trou- 
bled with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains;  but  to  melan- 
choly, which  is  cold  (as  most  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  be 
very  good. 

■  Lib.  1 5.  2.  noct.  Att  Vigorem  animi  moderato  vini  usu  tueamur :  et  calefacto 
nmul,  refotoque  animo,  si  quid  in  eo  vel  frigidae  tristitiae,  vcl  torpentis  verecundiae 
faerit,  diluamus.  ^  Hor.  1.  1.  Od.  27.  <^  Od.  7.  lib.  1.  31.     Nam  praestat 

efariam  mc,  quam  mortuum,  jacere.  <*  Ephes.  5.  18.  ser.  19.  in  cap.  6. 

*  Lib.  14.  5.  Nihil  perniciosius  viribus,  si  modus  absit ;  venenum.         '"Theocritus, 
Idyl.  IS.  Vino  dan  laetitiam  et  dolorem.  «  Renodeus.  »» Mercurialis,  con- 

sil.  25.  Vinum  frigidis  optimum,  et  pessimum  ferina  melancholia.  *  Feinelius 

(consiL  44.  et  45.)  Tinum  prohibet  assiduum,  et  aromata* 
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I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  china  roots,  sassafrads, 
sarsaparilla,  guaiacum.  China,  saith  Manardus,  makes  a  gobd 
colour  in  the  face,  takes  away  melancholy,  and  all  in&mities 
proceeding  from  cold;  even  so  sarsaparilla  provokes  sweat 
mightily ;  guaiacum  dries.  Claudinus  {consult,  89*  et  46.) 
Montanus,  Capivaccius  (consvU.  188.  Scoltzii)^  make  frequent 
and  good  use  of  guaiacum,  and  china,  »  so  that  the  liver  be  not 
incensed,  good  for  such  as  are  cold,  as  most  melancholy  men 
are,  but  by  no  means  to  be  mentioned  in  hot. 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  cqffd  (for  they  use  no  wine) 
so  named  of  a  berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that 
black  drink  which  was  in  use  amongst  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
perhaps  the  same)  which  they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  as  warm  as 
they  can  suffer ;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  coffa-houses, 
which  are  some  what  like  our  ale-houses  or  taverns ;  and  there 
they  sit  chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the  time,  and  to 
be  merry  together,  because  they  finde  by  experience  that  kinde 
of  drinK  so  used  helpeth  digestion,  and  procureth  alacrity. 
Some  of  them  take  opium  to  this  purpose. 

Borage,  bawme,  saffron,  gold,  I  have  spoken  of;  Mont* 
altus  (c.  23.)  commends  scorzonera  roots  condite.  Garcias 
ab  Horto  (plant,  hist.  Kb.  2.  cap.  25.)  makes  mention  of  an 
hearb  called  datura^  ^  which,  if  it  be  eaten,  Jbr  24  hours 
Jbttcwvngf  takes  away  all  sense  of  grief  ,  makes  them  incline  to 
laughter  and  mirth :  and  another  called  bauge,  like  in  effect 
to  opium,  which  puts  them  for  a  tims  into  a  Kinde  of  extasis, 
and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh.  One  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rours  had  a  seed,  whicn  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  exhilarate  him- 
self. *^  Christophorus  Ayrerus  prefers  bezoars  stone,  and  the 
confection  of  alkermes,  before  other  cordials,  and  amber  in 
,  some  cases.  ^  Alkermes  comforts  the  inner  parts ;  and  bezoar 
stone  hath  an  especiall  vertue  against  all  melancholy  affections ; 
^it  refresheth  the  heart,  and  corroborates  the  whole  body. 
'  Amlier  provokes  urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  winde,  &c. 
After  a  purge,  3  or  4  gr.  of  bezoar  stone,  and  S  gr.  of  amber 
greece,  drunk,  or  taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which 
gold  hot  hath  been  quenched,  will  do  much  good ;  and  the 
purge  shall  diminish  less  (the  heart  so  refreshed)  of  the  strength 
and  substance  of  the  body. 

I^.  confect.  Alkermes  J  ss  ;  lap.  Bezoar^  9  y 
Succini  albi  subtiliss.  pulverisat.  9  jj.  cum 
Syrup,  de  cort.  citri.     Fiat  electuarium. 

*  Modo  jecur  non  incendatur.  ^  Per  24  horas  sensum  dolorifl  omnem.tollit,  et 

ridere  fadt  ^  Hildesheim ,  spidl.  2.  d  Alkennes  omnia  vitalia  vkeeta,  mire 

oonfortat.  *  Contra  omnes  melancholioos  afiectus  oonfert ;  ac  oertum  ert  ipsms 

U8U  omnea  cordis  et  corporis  vires  mirum  in  modum  refid.        'Sacdnum  vexo  albis- 
simum  confortat  veotriculum,  flatum  discutit,  urioam  movet,  &c 
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To  bezoars  stole  moat  subscribe,  Manardus,  and  ^many 
oth^:^;  it  takes  away  sadness^  and  makea  him  merry  (htxt 
useth  it:  I  have  seen  some^  thai  have  been  much  diseased 
with  Jaminess^  swoimingj  and  melancholy ^  that,  takvng  the 
wei^d  of  three  grains  of'  this  stone  in  the  water  of  oxtongue^ 
have  been  curecL  Garcias  ab  Horto  brags  how  many  desperate 
cures  he  hath  done  upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone,  when 
all  physicians  had  forsaken  tliem.  But  alkermes  many  except 
against ;  in  some  cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good,  and  of  the 
best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France,  which  ^  Jodocus 
Sincerus  (Itinerario  Gallia)  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have 
no  traveller  omit  to  see  it  made.  But  it  is  not  so  generall  a 
medicine  as  the  other.  Fernelius  (cofisih  49.)  suspects  alker- 
mes, by  reascm  of  its  heat ;  ^  nothing  (saith  he)  sooner  exas- 
perates this  disease^  tlicn  the  use  of  hot  working  meats  and  medi- 
cineSy  and  would  have  them  for  that  ca/use  warily  taken.  I  con- 
clude therefore  of  this  and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides 
of  the  plague  at  Athens :  no  remedy  could  be  prescribed  for  it ; 
nam  quod  uni  prqfuity  hoc  aliis  erat  exitio :  there  is  no  catho- 
like  medicine  to  be  had :  that  which  helps  one,  is  pernicious 
to  another. 

Diamargaritum  frigidum,  diambray  diabordginatum^  elec- 
iuarium  latificaffis  Galeni  et  Rhasis^  de  gemmis,  dtcmthos^  dia- 
moschum  dulce  et  amarum^  electuarium  condliatoris^  syrup, 
cidoniorum  de  pomis,  conserves  of  roses,  violets,  fumitory,  eniua 
campana,  satyrion,  limmons,  orange-pills,  ccmdite,  &c.  have 
their  good  use. 

^  I^  Diamoschi  dulcis  et  amari>  ana,  S  ij. 
Diabuglossati,  diaboraginati^  sacchari  violaceij 
ana,  Jj.     Misce  cum  syrupo  de  pomis. 

Every  physician  is  full  of  such  receipts :  one  only  I  will  add 
for  the  rareness  of  it,  which  I  finde  recorded  by  many  learned 
authors,  as  an  approved  medicine  against  dotage,  head-melan- 
choly, and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.     Take  a  ^rams  head. 


*  Garcias  ab  Horto,  aromatum,  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  Adveraus  omnes  morbos  mdan. 
cholioos  conducit,  et  venenum.  Ego  (inquit)  utor  in  morbis  mdancholicis,  &c.  et 
deploratos  hujus  usu  ad  piiatinam  tanitatem  restituL  See  more  in  Baohinus  book  de 
lip.  besoar.  c  45.  ^Edit  1617-     Monspelii  dectuarium  fit 

pretiosissimum  alkerm.  Sec  ^  Nihil  morbum  hunc  aeque  exasperat,  ac  ali- 

mentoruin  vd  medicamentorum  calidiorum  usus.  Alkermes  ideo  suspectus  ;^  et  quod 
semd  miHieam,  caute  adhibenda  calidamedicamenta.  ^  Sdcenldus,  L  1. 

ObseiTBt.  de  Maoift ;  ad  mentis  alienationem,  et  desipientiam  vitio  cerebri  obortam, 
in  maniiscripto  oodice  Oermanico,  tale  medicamentum  reperi  *  Caput  anetis 

nondom  experti  veneiem,  uno  ictu  amputatum,  comibus  tantum  demotis,  inte- 
grum cum  lank  et  pdle  bene  elixabis ;  turn  aperto  cerebrum  eximes,  et  addens 
aromatji,  &c. 

k2 
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that  never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cut  oflp  at  a  blow,  and  the 
horns  only  taken  away ;  boyl  jt  well,  skin  and  wooll  together : 
after  it  is  well  sod,  take  out  the  brains,  and  put  these  spices  to 
it,  cinnamome,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  ana  ?  ss ;  mingle 
the  powder  of  tnese  spices  with  it,  and  heat  them  in  a  platter 
upon  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  together,  stirring  them  well,  that 
they  do  not  bum  ;  take  heed  it  be  not  overmuch  dried,  or  dryer 
then  a  calves  brains  ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  so  prepared ; 
and  for  three  dales  give  it  the  patient  fasting,  so  that  he  fast 
two  hours  after  it.  It  may  be  eaten  with  bread,  in  an  egg  or 
broath,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.  For  14  daies  let  him  use 
this  diet,  drink  no  wine,  &c.  Gesner  {hht.  animal,  Uh.  1. 
pag.  917.),  Caricterius  (praet-  cap.  13.  in  Nich,  de  metri 
pag.  129.  latro:  Witenberg.  edit.  Tubing,  pag.  62.)  mention 
this  medicine,  though  with  some  variation :  he  uiat  list  may  try  * 
it,  ^  and  many  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose  water,  viplet  flowers, 
bawme,  rosecakes,  vineger,  &c.  do  much  recreate  the  brains 
and  spirits :  according  to  Solomon,  ( Prav.  21.  d*)^  they  rejoice 
the  hearty  and,  as  some  say,  nourish :  'tis  a  question  com- 
monly controverted  in  our  schools,  an  odores  nutriant :  let  Fi- 
cinus  (lib.  S.  cap.  18.)  decide  it :  ^'many  arguments  he  brings 
to  prove  it ;  as  (>f  Democritus,  that  lived  by  the  smel  of  bread 
alone,  applyed  to  his  nostrils,  for  some  few  dales,  when  for 
old  age  ne  could  eat  no  meat.  Ferrerius  (lib.  9>.  meth.)  speaks 
of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making,  of  wine,  safiron,  &c. 
which  he  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to 
smell  to,  and  by  it  to  have  done  very  much  good ;  ^equejere 
prqfuisse  olfactu  et  potu^  as  if  he  had  given  them  *  drink. 
Our  noble  and  learned  lord  ^  Verulam,  in  his  book  de  vita  et 
morte,  commends  therefore  all  such  cold  smels  as  any  way 
serve  to  refrigerate  the  spirits.  Montanus  (consil.  31.)  pre- 
scribes a  form,  which  he  would  have  his  melancholy  patient 
never  to  have  out  of  his  hands.  If  you  will  have  them 
spagirically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  Crollius,  basU.  Chy^ 
mica. 

Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven,  ^  of  the  flowers  of  water  HI- 
lies,  letticce,  violets^  camomile^  wild  mallows,  wethers  head, 
Sfc.  must  be  used  many  mornings  together.  Montan.  (con- 
sU.  31.)  would  have  the  head  so  washed  once  a  week.  Laelius 
a  fonte  Eugubinus,  ccmsult.  44,  for  an  Italian  Count  troubled 
with  head-melancholy,  repeats  many  medicines  which  he  tried, 


*■  Cinis  testudinis  ustus,  et  iriDO  potus,  melancholiam  curat ;  et  rasura  coniu  rhino- 
cerotis^  &ic.  Sckenkius.  ^  Instat  in  matrice,  quod  sursum  et  deorsum  ad  odoris 

sensum  praecipitatur.         ^  Vicount  S.  Albans*         ^  £x  decocto  florum  Dymphses, 
lactucae,  violarum,  chamomilae,  althseae,  capitisvervecum,  &c. 
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*  but  two  alone  which  did  the  cure ;  use  of  whey  made  of 
goats  milk^  with  the  extract  of  heUebor^  and  irrigations  of 
tlie  head  zvith  water-lillieSj  lettuce,  violets,  camomile,  4*c.  upon 
the  suture  of  the  crown,  Piso  commends  a  rams  lungs  ap- 
plied hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  *»  or  a  young  lamb  divided 
m  the  back,  exenterated,  &c.  All  acknowledge  the  chief  cure 
to  consist  in  moistening  throughout.  Some,  saith  Laurentius, 
use  powda-s  and  caps  to  the  brain :  but,  forasmuch  as  such 
aromatical  things  are  hot  and  dry,  they  must  be  sparingly 
administered. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  epithemes, 
oyntments,  of  which  Laurentius  (c.  9.  de  melan,)  gives  exam- 
ples. Bruel  prescribes  an  epitheme  for  the  heart,  of  bugloss, 
Wage,  waier-lilly,  violet  waters,  sweet  wine,  bawme  leaves, 
nutmegs,  cloves,  &c. 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oyl,  <^in  which  the 
seeds  of  cummin,  rue,  carrets,  dill,  liate  been  boyled. 

Baths  are  of  wonderfuU  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  ad- 
mired by  ^1  Galen,  ^  Aetius,  Rhasis,  ^c.  of  sweet  water,  in  which 
is  boyled  the  leaves  of  mallows,  roses,  violets,  water-lillies, 
wethers  head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camomile,  melilot,  &c. 
Guianer.  {cap.  8.  tra^i,  15.)  would  have  them  used  twice  a  day, 
and  when  they  come  forth  of  the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be 
anointed  with  oyle  of  almonds,  violets,  nymphaea,  fresh  capon 
grease,  &c. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  bom  about,  I  finde  prescribed,  taxed 
by  some,  approved  by  Renodeus,  Platerus,  {amuleta,  i/nqiiit,  nou 
negligenda)  and  others ;  look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Al- 
bertus,  &c.  Bassardus  Visontinus  {ant.  phihs.)  conimends  hy- 
pericon,  or  S*.  Johns  wort  gathered  on  a  ^Friday,  in  the  hour 
of  Jupiter,  wlien  it  combes  tohis  effectual  operaiiofi  {that  is,  about 
the  full  moon  in  July) :  so  gathered  and  born,  or  hung  about 
the  neck,  it  mightily  helps  this  affection,  and  drives 'away  all 
phaniasticail  spirits.  ^  Philes,  a  Greek  author  that  flounshed 
in  the  time  of  Michael  Palaeologus,  writes  that  a  sheep  or  kids 
skin,  whom  a  wolf  worried, 

^  Hcedus  inhuman!  raptus  ab  ore  lupi^ 

*  Inter  auxilia  multa  adhibita,  duo  visa  sunt  remedium  adferre,  usus  seri  caprini 
cum  extracto  heUebori,  et  irrigatio  ex  lacte  nympheae,  violarum,  &c.  sqturs  coronali 
adhibita  ;  his  remediis  sanitatem  pristinam  adeptus  est.  ^  Confert  et  pulmo  arie- 

tis,  calidus  agnus  per  dorsum  divisus,  exeiiteratus,  admotus  sincipiti.  ^Semina 

cumini,  ruts,  dauci,  anethi  cocta.  ^  Lib.  3-  de  locis  affect,  *  Tetrab.  2. 

ser.  ] .  cap.  10.  '^Cap.  de  meL  ooUecto  die  Vener.  bora  Jovis,  cum  ad  enei^am 

Tenit.  c  I.  ad  plenilunium  Julii ;  inde  gesta  et  coUo  appensa  hunc  affectum  apprime 
juvat,  et  fanaticos  spiritus  expellit.  s  L.  de  proprietat.  animal.  Ovis  a  lupo  cor- 

ivptae  pellem  non  esse  pro  indumento  corporis  usurpandam ;  cordis  enim  palpitationem 
cxcitat,  &c  ^  Mart. 
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ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  man,  because  it  causetKpalpu 
toitum  of  the  heart,  not  for  any  fear,  but  a  secret  vertue  which 
amulets  have.     A  ring,  made  of  the  hoofe  of  an  asses  right 
fore-foot,  carried  about,  &c.  I  say  with  *  Renodeus,  they  are  not 
altogether  to  be  rejected.     Piony  doth  cure  epilepsie ;  pretious 
stones  most  diseases ;  ^  a  wolfs  dung,  bom  with  one,  helps  the 
colick  ;  ^  a  spider  an  ague,  &c.     Being  in  the  country  m  the 
vacation  time  not  many  years  since,  at  Lindly  in  Lecestershire, 
my  fathers  house,  I  first  observed  this  amulet  of  a  spider  ih  a 
nut-shell  lapped  in  silke,  &c.  so  applied  for  an  a^e  by  ^  my 
mother:   whom  although  I  knew  to  have  exceUent  sldll  in 
chirurgery,  sore  eyes,  aches,  &c.  and  such  experimentall  medi- 
cines, as  all  the  country  where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to  have 
done  many  famous  and  good  cures  upon  divers  poor  folks,  that 
were  otherwise  destitute  of  help — ^yet,  among  all  other  experi- 
ments, this,  methought,  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous :  I 
could  see  no  warrant  for  it.  Quid  ararieie  cumjebre  f  For  what 
antipathy  ?  till  at  length,  rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I 
do),  I  found  this  very  medicine  in  Dioscorides,  approved  by 
Matthiolus,  repeated  by  Aldrovandus,  cap,  de  Aramed,  lib.  de 
insectis.     I  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give 
more. credit  to  amulets,  when  I  saw  it  m  some  parties  answer  to 
experience.     Such  medicines  are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of 
words,  characters,  spells,  and  charms,  which  can  do  no  good 
at  all,  but  out  of  a  strong  conceipt,  as  Pomponatius  proves :  or 
the  divels  policy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 


SUBSECT.  VI. 


Correctors  of  Accidents  to  procure  sleep.     Against  Jearfidl 

Dreams  J  Redness,  S^c. 

W  HEN  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps  of  altera- 
tives, averters,  diminutives,  yet  there  will  be  still  certain  acci- 
dents to  be  corrected  and  amended,  as  waking,  fearfuU  dreams, 
flushing  in  the  face  to  some,  to  some  ruddiness,  &c. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  tlieir  continuall  cares,  fears,  sorrows, 
dry  brains,  is  a  symptome  that  much  crucifies  melancholy 
men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily  helped,  and  sleep  by  ail 
means  procured ;  wbich  sometimes  is  a  sufiicient  ^  remedy  of  it 

•Pfaar.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.        ^  Aetias,  cap.  31.     Tet.  3.  ser.  4.  « Dioscorides, 

UlysscB  Aldrovandus  de  aranea.  ^  Mistress  Dorothy  Burton :  she  died,  1629. 

•  Solo  somno  curata  est  dtra  medid  auxiliuix),  foL  154. 
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self  without  any  other  phydck.  Sckenkius,  in  his  observa- 
tions, hath  an  example  of  a  woman  that  was  so  cured.  The 
means  to  procure  it  are  inward  and  outward.  Inwardly  taken, 
are  simples,  or  compounds;  simples,  as  poppy,  nymphsea, 
violets,  roses,  lettuce,  mandrake,  henbane,  mffhtshaae  or  so- 
lanum,  saffron,  hempseed,  nutmegs,  willows,  with  their  seeds, 
juyce,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  &c.  Compounds  are 
syrrupvS,  or  opiats,  syrrup  of  poppy,  violets,  verbasco,  which 
are  commonly  taken  with  distilled  waters. 

K.  4iacodii  ^  j  ;  diascordii  ^  ss;  aquae  lactucs  %  iij  ss^ 
Mixta  fiat  potio^  ad  horam  somni  sumenda. 

Sequies  Nicholai,  Philonium  Romanum,  triphery  magnctj 
pilula  de  cynoghssa,  dioscordmm^  laudanum  Paracelsi,  opiunij 
are  in  use,  &c.  Country  folks  commonly  make  a  posset  of 
hempseed,  which  Fuchsius  in  his  herball  so  much  discom- 
mends ;  yet  I  have  seen  the  good  effect ;  and  it  may  be  used 
where  better  medicines  are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanum  Paracelsi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains, 
with  a  dram  of  dioscordium^  which  Oswald.  Crollius  com- 
mends. Opium  it  self  is  most  part  used  outwardly,  to  smell 
to  in  a  ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks  to  the 
same  quantity  ^  for  a  cordiall,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Indies ;  the 
dose  40  or  50  grains. 

Bulandus  culs  requiem  Nicholai,  ultimatum  refugium^  the 
last  refuge ;  but  of  this  and  the  rest,  look  for  peculiar  receipts 
in  Victonus  Faventinus,  cap,  de  phrenesi ;  Heumius,  cap.  de 
Mania ;  Hildesheim,  spicU.  4.  de  somno  et  vigil.  S^c.  Outwardly 
used,  as  oyl  of  nutmegs  by  extraction  or  expression,  with  rose- 
water,  to  annoint  the  temples,  oyls  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  man- 
drake, purslan,  violets,  all  to  the  same  purpose. 

Montan.  {cansiL  24  4*  ^0  much  commends  odoraments 
of  opium,  vineger,  and  rosewater.  Laurentius  (cap.  9.)  pre- 
scribes pomanders,  and  nodules;  see  the  receipts  in  him ;  Co* 
dronchus,  *>  wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Unguentum  AlabastrUumf  popttleumy  are  used  to  anoint  the 
temples,  nostrils ;  or,  if  they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  saffron  and 
opium.  Take  a  grain  ^or  two  of  (^ium,  and  dissolve  it  with 
three  or  four  dropgr  of  rosewater  in  a  spoon,  and  after  mingle 
with  it  as  much  unguentum  populeum  as  a  nut :  use  it  as  before : 
or  else  take  half  a  dram  of  opium,  unguentum  populeum^  oyl  of 
nenuphar,  rose-water,  rose-vmeger,  of  each  haji  an  ounce,  with 


*Bellonius,  obse|rvat  L  3.  c.  Id.  La»»itudinem  et  labores  animi  tollunt ;  inde  Gar. 
das  ab  Horto,  lib. ) .  cap.  4.  simp.  med.  ^  Absynthium  somnos  allicit  olfactu. 
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as  much  virgin  wax  as  a  nut ;  annoint  your  temples  with  some 
of  it,  ad  horam  somni. 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  » mandrake,  ^henbane,  roses,  made 
like  pillows  and  laid  under  the  patients  head,  are  mentioned 
by  ^  Cardan  and  Mizaldus :  to  annoint  the  soles  qftliefeet  with 
the  fat  of  a  dormouse^  the  t^etJi  with  eare-wax  of  a  dogy  swines 
gall^  liares  ears :  chiarms,  &c. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rose-water  and 
vineger,  with  a  little  womans  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon 
a  rose-cake,  applied  to  both  temples. 

For  an  empiaster,  take  of  castorium  a  dram  and  half,  of 
opium  half  a  scryple,  mixt  both  together  with  a  little  water  of 
life :  make  two  small  plasters  thereof,  and  apply  them  to  the 
temples. 

Rulandus  {cent.  1.  cur.  17.  cent.  S.  cur.  94.)  prescribes  iepi- 
themes  and  lotions  of  the  head,  with  the  decoction  of  flowers 
of  nymphaea,  violet-leaves,  mandrake  roots,  henbane,  white 
poppy.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  stillicidia,  or  droppings,  &c.  Lo- 
tions of  the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said  herbs :  by  these 
means,  saith  Laurentius,  I  think  you  may  procure  sleep  to  the 
most  melancholy  man  in  the  world.  Some  use  horse-leeches 
behinde  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to  the  place. 

^  Bayerus  {lib.  2.  c.  13.)  sets  down  some  remedies  against 
fearful!  dreams,  and  such  as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep. 
Baptista  Porta  (Mag.  nat.  I.  %  c.  6.)  to  procure  pleasant 
dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippoglossa,  or 
the  hearb  hor^tongue,  bawme,  to  use  them  or  tneir  distilled 
waters  after  supper,  &c.  Such  men  must  not  eat  beans,  pease, 
garlick,  onions,  cabbidge,  venison,  hare,  use  black  wines; 
or  any  meat  hard  of  digestion  at  supper,  or  lye  on  their 
backs,  &c« 

Rusticus  pudor,  bashfulness,  flushing  in  the  face,  high  co- 
lour, ruddiness,  are  common  grievances,  which  much  torture 
many  melancholy  men :  when  they  meet  a  man,  or  come  in 
*^  company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a  meal,  or  if  they 
drink  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet, 
and  sweat,  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  maiors  feast,  prcesertim  si 
metus  accesseritf  it  exceeds  ;  ^  they  think  every  man  observes, 
takes  notice  of  it :  and  fear  alone  will  eflfect  it,  suspicion  with- 
out any  other  cause*  Sckenkius  fobserv.  med,  Kb.  1.)  speaks  of 
a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  duke  of  Savoyes  court,  tnat  was 

*  Read  Lemnius,  lib.  her.  bib-  cap.  2.  of  mandrake*         ^  Hyoscyaraus  sub  c^vi- 
cali  iriridis.  ^  Plantam  pedis  inungere  pinguedine  gliris  dicunt  efficacissimum, 

et  quod  vix  credi  potest,  denies  inunctos  ex  sorditie  aun'um  canis  somnum  profundum 
condliare,  &c.    Cardan,  de  rerum  varietat  ^  Veni  mecum  lib.  *  Aut  si 

quid  incautius  exciderit,  aut,  &&        <^Nam  qua  parte  pavor,  simul  est  pudor  additus 
ilH     Statius. 


t ' 
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so  much  offended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him,  and 
offered  Biarus,  a  physician,  all  that  she  had,  to  be  cured  of 
it.  And  His  most  true  that  ^  Antony  Lodovicus  saith  in  his 
book  de  Pudovj  Bashfuiness  either  hurts  or  lielps ;  such  men 
I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or  fear, 
^  Felix  Plater  prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and 
contemn  it:  idpopulus  curat  scilicet !  as  a  *^ worthy  physician 
in  our  town  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  like  case,  complaining 
without  a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red,  what  matter  is  it? 
make  light  of  it ;  who  observes  it  ? 

IS  it  trouble  at  or  after  meals,  (as  *  Jobertus  observes,  med. 
pract,  Z.  1.  r.  7.)  after  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  (for  many 
are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  or  if  they  do  nothing  at  all, 
especially  women)  he  would  have  them  let  blood  in  both  arms, 
first  one,  then  another,  two  or  three  daies  between,  if  blood 
abound,  to  use  frictions  of  the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and 
washing  of  them,  because  of  that  consent  which  is  hletwixt 
the  head  and  the  feet ;  ^  and  withall  to  refrigerate  the  face,  by 
washing  it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar,  lettuce,  lovage 
waters,  and  the  like :  but  the  best  of  all  is  that  lac  virgi- 
ncHif,  or  strained  liquor  of  litargy.     It  is  diversly  prepared ; 
by  Jobertus  thus :   [^  lithar.  argent,  unc.  j.  cerussce  candldis' 
sinue  3  jjj.  caphurce  3jj.     Dissolvantur  cquarum  solani^  lac- 
tucce^  et  nenupharis,  ana  Ainc.  jjj.  aceti  vini  aibi  unc,  jj.      Ali- 
quot horas  resideat ;  deinde  transmittatur  per  philt.  jiquaser- 
vetur  in  vase  vitreo,  ac  ed  bis  ferve  fadies  quotidie  irroretur. 
^Quercetan   {spagir.  phar.  cap.  6.)  commends  the  water  of 
frogs  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  the  face.     &  Crato  (consil.  283 
Scoltzii)  would  fain  have  them  use,  all  summer,  the  condite 
flowers  of  succory,  strawberry  water,  roses  (cupping-glasses 
are  good  for  the  time,  consiL  J^5.  et  286.)  and  to  defecate  im- 
pure blood  with  the  infusion  of  sene,  savory,  bawme  water. 
''HoUerius  knew  one  cured  alone  with  the   use  of  succory 
boyled,   and   drunk  for  five  months,  every,  morning  in  the 
summer. 

*It  is  good  overnight  to  annoint  the  face  with  hares 
blood,  and  in  the  morning  to  wash  it  with  strawberry  and  cow- 
slip water,  the  juyce  of  distiPd  lemmons,  juyce  of  cowcumbers, 

*  Olysipponensis  medicas ;  pudor  aut  ju7at  aut  leedit.  ^  De  mentis  alienat. 

*  M.  Doctor  Ashworth.  ^  Fades  noonullis  maxime  calet  rubetque  si  se  paulu- 

lum  exercuerint :  nonnuUis  quiescentibus  idem  accidit,  feminis  prsesertim ;  caussa 
quidquid  fervidum  aut  halituosum  sanguinem  facit.  *  Interim  fadei  pro- 

^spidendum,  ut  ipsa  refrigeretur ;  utrumque  praestabit  fjrequens  potio  ex  aqua  rosanim, 
%'iolaram,  nenupharis,  &c.  ^  Ad  facid  ruboreifi  aqua  spermatis  ranarum. 

'  Recte  utantur  in  sestate  fioribus  dchorii  saccharo  conditis,  vel  saodiaro  ro^aceo,  &c. 
**  Solo  usu  decocti  ddiorii.  '  Utile  imprimis  noctu  fadem  ilHnire  sanguine 

leporino,  et  mane  aqua  fragorum,  vel  aqua  floribus  vcrbasci  cum  suoco  limonum 
di&tillato  abluere. 
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or  to  use  the  seeds  of  meloDS,  or  kernels  of  peaches  beaten 
small,  or  the  roots  of  aron,  and  mixt  with  wheat  bran  to  bake 
it  in  an  ovan,  and  to  crumble  it  in  strawbury  water,  ^  or  to  put 
fresh  cheese  curds  to  a  red  face. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oft  it  doth, 
with  sweating  or  the  like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions 
aad  actions,  a«  laughing.  &c  strong  drink,  and  drink  Very 
little, — ^^one  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that  about  the  midst 
of  their  meal ;  avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt,  and  especially 
spice  and  Windy  meat 

^  Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  noble- 
man his  patient,  to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  chesnut.  It  is  made  of  sugar,  as  that  of  quinces. 
The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowthistle  before  meat,  by  the 
same  author,  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked  apple 
some  advise,  or  of  a  preserved  quince,  comminseed  prepare4 
with  meat  instead  of  salt,  to  keep  down  fumes :  not  to  study 
or  to  be  intentive  after  meals. 

B^.  Nuclerum  persic.  seminis  melonum^  ana^  unc.  9  ss 
aquae  fragorum  1.  jj.     Misce :  utatur  mane. 

d  To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good. 
For  the  otner  kinde  of  ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face 
with  pimples,  &c.  because  it  pertains  not  to  my  subject,  I  will 
not  meddle  with  it.  I  refer  you  to  Cratos  Counsels,  Amoldus 
(lib.  1.  breviar.  cap.  39.  l.)>  Rulande,  Peter  Forestus  {de  Fuco^ 
lib.  31.  observ.  %)  to  Platerus,  Mercurialis,  Ulmus,  Bando- 
letius,  Heumius,  Menadous,  and  others,  that  have  written 
largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptomes  of  headache,  palpi- 
tation of  heart,  vertigo^  deliquium^  Sfc.  which  trouble  many  me- 
lancholy men,  because  they  are  copiously  handled  apart  in 
every  physician,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

*  Utile  rubenti  fiidd  caseum  recentem  imponere.  ^  Consil.  21 .  lib.  Unico 

vini  Kaustu  sitcontentus.  "Idem,  consil.  283.  ScoltziL  liaudatui  conditus  io88s 

canine  fructus  ante  prandium  et  ooenam  ad  magnitudinem  cantaneie.  Decoctum 
radicum  sonchi,  si  ante  cibum  sumatur,  valet  plurimum.  ^  Cucurbit,  ad 

scapulas  appositae. 
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MEMB.  II. 
Cure  ofMelanchcAy  (roer  aU  the  Body, 

VV  HERE  the  melancholy  blood  possesseth  the  whole  body 
with  the  brain,  *it  is  best  to  begin  with  blood-letting.  The 
Greeks  prescribe  the  ^media/nor  middle  yein  to  be  opened,  and 
so  much  blood  to  be  taken  away,  as  the  patient  may  well  spare ; 
and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough.  The  Araoians 
hold  it  fittest  to  be  taken  from  that  arm,  on  which  side  there 
is  more  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head  :  if  black  blood  issue 
forth,  bleed  on ;  if  it  be  clear  and  good,  let  it  be  instantly  sup- 
pressed, c  because  the  malice  of  metancholy  is  much  corrected 
vie  goodiiess  of  the  blood.  If  the  parties  strength  will  not 
mit  much  evacuation  in  this  kinde  at  once,  it  must  be  assayed 
again  and  again :  if  it  may  not  be  conveniently  taken  &om  the 
arm,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  knees  and  ancles,  especially  to 
such  men  or  women  whose  haemrods  or  months  nave  been 
stopped.  ^  If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate 
in  a  part  in  the  fore-heaa,  and  to  virgins  in  the  ancles,  which 
are  melancholy  for  love-matters ;  so  to  widows  that  are  much 
grieved  and  troubled  with  sorrow  and  cares :  for  bad  blood 
flows  in  the  heart,  and  so  crucifies  the  minde.  The  haemrods 
are  to  be  opened  with  an  instrument  or  horse-leeches,  &c. 
See  more  in  Montaltus,  ca/7.  S9*  ^  Sckenkius  hath  an  example 
of  one  that  was  cured  by  an  accidentall  wound  in  his  thigh : 
much  bleeding  freed  him  from  melancholy.  Diet,  diminutives, 
alteratives,  cordials,  correctors,  ad  before,  intermixt  as  occa^ 
don  serves ;  ^  clU  their  study  muM  be  to  make  a  mskmcholy  man 
fat ;  and  then  tJie  cure  is  ended.  Diuretica^  or  medicines  to 
procure  urine,  are  prescribed  by  some  in  this  kinde,  hot  and 
cold :  hot,  where  the  heat  of  the  liver  doth  not  forbid ;  cold, 
where  the  heat  of  the  liver  is  very  great.  8  Amongst  hot  are 
parsely  roots,  lovage,  fennel,  &c.  cold,  melonseeds,  &c.  with 
whey  of  goats  milk,  which  is  the  common  conveigher. 

Tlo  purge  and  purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succory, 
sena,  endive,  carduus  benedictus,  dandeUon,   hop,   maiden- 

*  Vvso,  ^  Mediana  prae  caeteris.  ^  Succi  mdancholici  malida  a  sanguinis 

bonitate  oorrigitur.    '  Peneverante  malo,  ez  qu&cunque  parte  sanguis  detrahi  debet. 
*  ObsenraL  foL  154  Curatus  ex  vulnere  in  cnire  ob  craoiem  amissum.  '  Studium 

sit  onme  ut  mdancholicus  impinguetur:  ex  quo  enim  pingues  et  canod,  illioo  sani 
sunt.  K  Uildesheim,  spial.  2.  Inter  calida  radix  petroselini,  apii,  foeniculi; 

inter  fiigida  emulsio  seminis  melonum  cum  sero  caprino,  quod  est  commune  vehicu- 
lum. 
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hair,  fumatory,  bugloss,  borage,  &c.  with  their  juyce,  decoc- 
tions, distilled  waters,  syrrups,  &c. 

Oswaldus  Crollius  (basil.  Qhym.)  much  admires  salt  of  corals 
in  this  case ;  and  Aetius  (tetrabib.  ser.  2,  cap,  114.)  hieram  Ar- 
chigenis,  which  is  an  excellent  medicine  to  purify  the  blood  : 
^r  all  melancholy  (tffections^  ^falling  sickness^  none  to  be  com- 
pared to  it, 

MEMB,  III.      SUBSECT.  I. 

Cure  of  Hypocliondria^aU  Melancholy, 

XN  this  cufe,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectifica- 
tion of  those  six  non-naturall  things  above  all,  as  good  diet, 
which  Montanus  {consil.  917.)  enjoyns  a  French  nobleman,  » to 
have  an  especial!  care  qfit^  without  which  all  other  remedies  are 
in  vain.  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the  patients 
body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the 
liver  and  spleen  to  the  stomack  and  his  vessels,  then,  ^  to  draw 
it  back,  to  cut  the  inner  vein  of  either  arm,  some  say  the  sal- 
vatdlla ;  and,  if  the  malady  be  continuate,  ^  to  open  a  vein  in 
the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving 
that  there  must  be  respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  sto- 
mack, hypochondries,  as  to  the  heart  and  brain.  To  comfort 
the  ^  stomack,  and  inner  parts  against  winde  and  obstructions, 
by  Aretaeus,  Galen,  Aetius,  Aurelianus,  &c.  and  many  later 
writers,  are  still  prescribed  the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  cen- 
taury, pennyroyaU,  betony  sod  in  whey,  and  daily  drunk : 
many  have  been  cured  by  this  medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Alpinqs,  and  some  others,  as  much  magnifie  the 
water  of  Nilus  against  this  malady,  an  especiall  good  remedy 
for  windie  melancholy.  For  which  reason,  belike,  Ptolomaeus 
Philadelphus,  when  he  married  his  daughter  Berenice  to  the 
King  of  Assyria,  (as  Celsus,  lib.  2,  records)  magnis  impensis 
Nili  uquam  afferrijussit^  to  his  great  charge  caused  the  water 
of  Nilus  to  be  carried  with  her,  and  gave  command,  that,  du- 
ring her  life,  she  should  use  no  other  arink.  I  finde  those  that 
commend  use  of  apples,  in  splenetick  and '  this  kinde  of  melan- 
choly, (lambswool  some  call  it)  which,  howsoever  approved, 
must  certainly  be  corrected  of  cold  rawness  and  winde. 

Codronchus  (in  his  book  de  sale  absin.)  magnifies  the  oyl  and 

*  Hoc  unum  praemoneo,  domine,  ut  sis  diligens  circa  victum  ;  sine  quo  cetera  re« 
media  frustra  adhibentur.  ^  Laurentius  cap.  15.  Evulsionis  gratii,  venam  inteipam 
aherius  bracbii  secamus.  ^  Si  pertinax  morbus,  venam  fronte  S6cabi3*    BruelL 

^  Ego  maximam  curain  stomacho  delegabo.    Octa.   Horatianus,  lib.  2.  c  5. 
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salt  of  wormwood  above  all  other  remedies,  *  Tchich  works  better 
and  speedier  then  any  simple  whatsoever^  and  mtich  to  be  pre- 
Jerred  before  all  those  fulsome  decoctions  and  infusions,  which 
must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity.  This  akme^  in  a  small 
measure  taken^  expels  wind€^  and  that  mostjbrcibly^moves  urine^ 
deayiseth  the  stomach  of  all  gross  humours^  crudities^  helps  appe^ 
titcy  Sfc.  Amoldushath  a  wormwood  wine  which  he  would  nave 
us^,  which  every  Pharmacopceia  speaks  of. 

Diminutives  and  piirgers  may  ^  be  taken  as  before,  of  hiera, 
manna,  cassia,  which  Montanus  (consil.  280.  for  an  Italian 
abbot)  in  this  kind  prefers  before  all  other  simples :  ^  and 
these  must  be  often  used^  stUl  abstavningjrom  those  which  are 
more  violent^  lest  they  do  exonerate  the  stomachy  ^c.  and  the 
mischitf  by  tlioit  m^a/ns  be  increased;  though,  in  some  phy- 
sicians, I  finde  very  strong  purgers,  hellebor  it  self,  prescribed 
in  this  affection.     If  it  long  continue,  vomits  may  be  taken 
after  meat,  or  otherwise  gently  procured  with  warm  water, 
oxymel,  &c.  now  and  then.    Fuchsius  {cap.  33.)  prescribes  hel- 
lebor ;  but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I  have  often 
warned,  of  hot  medicines,  ^  because  (as  Salvianus  adds)  draught 
foUaws  heat^  which  increaseth  the  disease:  and  yet  Baptista 
Sylvaticus  (controv.  32.)  forbids  cold  medicines,  ^  became  they 
increase  obstructions^  and  other  bad  symptomes.  But  this  varies 
as  the  parties  do ;  and  ^tis  not  easie  to  determine  which  to  use. 
^  The  stomack  most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  tJte  liver  hot ; 
scarce  therefyre  (which  Montanus  insinuates,  consil.  229,  for 
the  earl  of  Monfort)  can  you  help  the  one^  and  not  hurt  the 
other :  much  discretion  must  be  used ;  take  no  physick  at  all, 
he  concludes,  without  great  need.     Laelius  Eugubinus,  consil. 
77.  for  an  hypochondriacall  German  prince,  used  many  medi- 
cines ;  but  it  was  after  signified  to  him  in  s  letter s,  that  the  decoc- 
tion of  china  and  sassqp-as,  cmd  salt  of  sassafras,  wrought  him 
an  incredible  good.     In  his  108.  consult,  he  used  as  happily  the 
same  remedies.     This,  to  a  third,  might  have  been  poison,  by 
overheating  his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts,  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gor- 


*  Cittos  et  efficadus  suas  vires  exercet,  quam  solent  decocta  ac  diluta  in  quantitate 
multa*  et  magna  cum  aasumentium  molestia,  desunipta.  Flatus  hie  sal  efiicaciter 
disaipat,  nrinam  movet,  humores  crassos  abstei^t,  stomachum  ^^e  confortat,  crudi- 
tatem,  nauseam,  appetentiam  mirum  in  modum  renovat,  &c.  ^  Piso  Alto- 

marus.    Laurentius,  c.  15.  ^  His  utendum  s«piu8  iteratis ;  a  vehemen- 

tioribas  semper  ab«tinendum,  ne  ventrem  exasperent.  ^  Lib.  2.  cap.  I . 

Quoniam  caliditata  conjuncta  est  dcdtas,  quae  malum  auget.  •  Quis- 

quis  frigidis  anzitiis  hoc  moibo  usus  fuerit,  is  obstractionem  aliaque  symptomata 
augebit.  '  Ventriculus  pleruroque  frigidus,  hepar  calidum  ;  quomodo 

ergo  ventriculum  calefadet,  vd  refrigerabit  hepar,  sine  alterius  maximo  detnmento  ? 
'  Significatum  per  litcrasy  incredibilem  utilitatem  ex  decocto  chinae,  et  bassafras  per- 
cefHsse. 
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doniiis,  Massaria,  Mercatus,  Jdhnson,  8cc.  One  for  the 
spleen,  amongst  many  others,  I  will  not  omit,  cited  by  Hilde*- 
sneim,  spial.  2.  prescribed  by  Mat.  Flaocus,  and  out  of  the 
authority  of  Benevenius.  Antony  Benevenius,  in  an  hypo- 
chondriacall  passion,  *  cured  an  exceeding  gre(xt  swelling  of  ike 
spleen^  with  ca/pers  alonCy  a  meat  befitting  that  infirmity^  and 
frequent  use  ^the  water  of  a  smitJis  forge;  hy  this  physick  he 
helped  a  sick  man,  whomaU  other  physicians  nod  forsaken,  thai 
for  seven  yeers  had  been  splenetick.  And  of  such  force  is 
this  water,  ^  that,  such  creatures  as  drink  ofit,  have  commonly 
Utile  or  no  spleen.  See  more  excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen 
in  him,  and  ^  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a  great  magnifier  of 
this  medicine.  This  chalubs  praparatus,  or  steel-drink,  is 
much  likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Sen- 
nertus  (/.  1.  part.  %  cap.  12.),  and  admired  by  J.  Csesar  Clau.- 
dinus  {Respons.  29.) :  he  cals  steel  the  proper  ^  akaipharmatum 
of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it :  look  for  receipts  in 
them.  AvCTt^s  must  be  lised  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to 
scoure  the  mesaraick  veins ;  and  they  are  either  to  open  or 
provoke  urine.  You  can  open  no  place  better  then  the  haem- 
rods,  which  if  by  horse^leeches  they  be  m,ade  to  jUiW,  ^  there 
may  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,  as  Plater  holds.  Salust. 
Satvian  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this :  and  by  his 
experience  in  an  hospitall  wnich  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad 
and  melancholy  men  worse  for  other  blood-letting.  Laurentius 
(cap.  16.)  cals  this  of  horse-leeches  a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the 
spleen  and  mesaraick  membrane.  Only  Montanus  {consU.  241.) 
is  against  it ;  ^^o  other  msn  (saith  he)  this  opening  of  the  hem- 
rods  seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
approve  (f  it,  because  it  drawes  away  the  thinnest  blood,  and 
leaves  the  thickest  behind. 

Aetius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,Fuchsius,  recommend  diu- 
reticks,  or  such  things  as  provoke  urine,  as  anniseeds,  dil,  fen- 
nel, germander,  ground  pine,  sod  in  water,  or  drunk  in  pow- 
der ;  and  yet  «  P.  Bayerus  is  against  them  ;  and  so  is  HoUe- 
rius :  aU  melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such  things  as 
provoke  urine,  because  by  them  the  subtile  or  thinnest  is  evacu- 
ated, the  thicker  matter  remains. 

*  Tumorem  splenis  incurabilem  sola  cappari  cuTaTit,cibo  tali  aegritudini  aptbsimo, 
soloque  usu  aquae,  in  qua  faber  ferrarius  S8pp&  candens  ferram  exBtinxerat,  &c. 
^  Animalia  quaB  apud  hos  fabros  eduicantur,  exiguos  habentlienes.  *  Lib.  1. 

cap.  17 f  ^  Gontinuus  ejus  usus  semper  felicem  in  aegris  finem  est  asae- 

quutus.  *  Si  haeinorrhoides  fluxerint,  nullum  pnestantius  esset  remedium, 

quae  sanguisugis  admotis  provocari  poterunt.  Obserrat.  lib.  1 .  pro  h3rpoc.  leguleio. 
'  Aliis  apertio  haec  in  hoc  morbo  videtur  utilissima ;  mihi  non  admodum  probatur, 
quia  sahguinem  tenuem  attiahit,  et  crassum  relinquit.  ff  Lib.  2.  cap.  1 3.  Onmes 

mdancholid  debent  omittere  urinam  provocantia,  quoniam  per  ea  edudtur  subtile^ 
et  lemanet  aassum. 
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Clysters  are  in  good  request*  Trincavelius  (Ub.  8.  corml.  88, 
for  a  young  nobleman)  esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place;  and 
Hercules  de  Saxonia  (ParUh*  tib.  1.  cap.  16.)  is  a  great  approver 
of  them.  ■  /  havejimnd  (saith  he)  by  experience^  that  many 
hypochondriacall  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  by  the  sole  use 
^clysters  ;  receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odor&- 
ments,  prescribed  for  the  head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for 
the  liver,  spleen^  stomack,  hypochondries,  &c.  ^In  crudity 
(saith  Piso)  'tis  good  to  binde  the  stomach  kardj  to  hind^  winde, 
and  to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak :  use  the  same  cordials 
as  before.  In  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  some  prescribe  treacle 
in  winter,  especially  before  or  after  purges,  ^  or  in  the  spring, 
as  Avicenna ;  ^  Trincavelius,  mithridate ;  ^  Mohtaltus,  piony 
seeds,  unicorns  horn ;  os  de  corde  cervi,  SfC, 

Amongst  topicks  or  outward  medicines,  none   are   more 
pretious  then  baths :  but  of  them  I  have  spoken.     Fomenta- 
tions to  the  hypochondries  are  very  ffood,  of  wine  and  water, 
in  which  are  sod  southernwood,  meliiot,  epidryme,  mugwort, 
sena,  polypody,  as  also  ^cerots,  Mplaisters,  hniments,  ovnt- 
ments  for  the  spleen,  liver  and  hypochondries,  of  which  look 
for  examples  in  Laurentius,  Jobertus,  Qib.  3.  cap,   1.  pra. 
med.)  Montanus  (eansiL  281.),  Montaltus  (cap.  33.),  Her- 
cules de  Saxonii,  Faventinus.    And  so  of  epithemes,  digestive 
powders,  bap,  oils,  Octavius  Horatianus  (lib.  2.  c.  6.)  {pre- 
scribes caustick  cataplasms,  or  dry  purging  medicines ;  Piso, 
^  dropaces  of  pitch,  and  oil  of  rue,  applied  at  certain  times 
to  the  stomack,  to  the  metaphrene,  and  part  of  the  back  which 
is  over  against   the    heart;    Aetius  smapisms.      Montaltus 
(cap.  35.)  would  bave  the  thighs  to  be  i  cauterized  ;  Mercurialis 

{prescribes  beneath  the  knees ;  Lselius  Eugubinus  (cons.  77. 
or  an  hypochondriacall  Dutchman^  will  have  the  cautery  made 
in  the  right  thigh ;  and  so  Montanus,  eonsil.  55.  The  same 
Montanus  (cansU.  34.)  approves  of  issues  in  thea  arms  or 
hinder  parts  of  the  head.  Bemardus  Patemus  (in  Hildesheim, 
wicil  2.)  would  have  ^ issues  made  in  both  the  thighs:  ^Lod. 
Mercatus  prescribes  them  neer  the  spleen,  aiU  prope  ventricuU 


Teie preserdmet  sfltate.   '       <*Con8.  12. 1.  1.  'Cap.  ... 

codsu.  IS.  Cerotumprosenemelancholicoad  jecuToptimuin.  f  Emplastrapro 

•pksne.     FemdL  conril.  45.        ^  Propax  e  pice  navali  et  oleo  rutacco  affigatur  voi- 
triculo,  ct  toti  wwtaphreni  » Cauteria  cmribus  inusta.  ^  FontaneUas  sint 

utioque  crtue.  ^Lib.  I.  c.  J7- 
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regimen,  or  in  either  of  the  thighs.  Ligatures,  frictions,  and 
cupping-glasses  above  or  about  the  belly,  without  scarification, 
(wnich  a  Felix  Platerus  so  much  approves)  may  be  used  as 
before. 


SUBSECT.  II. 
Correctors  to  expell  winde^  against  costiveness,  ^c. 

Xn  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  one  of  the  most  offensive  sym- 
ptomes  is  winde,  which,  as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  hath 
great  need  to  be  corrected  and  expelled. 

The  medicines  to  expell  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  out- 
wardly. Inwardly,  to  expell  winde,  are  simples  or  compounds  : 
simples  are  herbs,  roots,  &c.  as  galanga,  gentian,  angelica, 
enuia,  calamus,  aromaticus,  valerean,  zeodoti,  iris,  condit- 
ginger,  aristolochy,  cicliminus,  china,  dittander,  penny e  royal! , 
rue,  calamint,  bay-berries,  and  bay-leaves,  betany,  rosemary, 
hysope,  sabine,  centaury,  mint,  camomile,  staechas,  agnus  castus, 
broom-flowres,  origan,  orange  pills,  &c.  Spices,  as  saffron,  cin- 
namome,  bezoar  stone,  myrrne,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  cloves, 
ginger,  seeds  of  annis,  fennel,  amni,  cary,  nettle,  rue,  &c.  Ju- 
niper berries,  grana  paradisi : — compounds,  dianisum^  diaga^ 
langa,  diaciminum,  diacalaminth^  etectuarium  de  haccis  lauri^ 
benedicta  laxativa^  pulvis  adfiatus^  aiitid.  Florent,  pulvis  car- 
minativus,  aromatieiim  rosatum,  treacle,  mithridatcn  ^c.  This 
one  caution  of  ^  Gualter  Bruell  is  to  be  obser\'ed  in  the  adminis- 
tring  of  these  hot  medicines  and  dry,  that,  whilst  they  covet 
to  expell  tvinde,  they  do  not  inflame  the  blood,  and  increase 
the  disea^se.  Sometimes  (as  he  saith)  medicines  must  more 
decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as,  the  circum^ 
stances  may  require,  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or 
cold. 

Outwardly  taken  to  expell  winde,  are  oils,  as  of  camo- 
mile, rue,  baies,  &c.  fomentations  of  the  hypochondries, 
with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyall,  rue,  bay-leaves, 
cummin,  &c.  bags  of  camomile  flowres,  anniseed,  cummin, 

*  De  mentis  alienat.  c.  3.  Flatus  egregie  discutiunt,  materiatnque  evocant.  ^  Ca- 
Tendum  htc  diligenter  a  multum  calefacientibus  atque  exsiccantibus,  sive  alimenta  fue. 
riat  haec,  sive  medicamenta :  nonnulli  enim,  ut  ventositates  et  rugitus  compescant,  hu- 
jusmodi  utentes  medicamentis,  plurimum  peccant,  morbum  sic  augentes :  debent  enim 
inedicamenta  declinare  ad  calidum  vel  tngidum,  secundum  exigentiam  drcumstan- 
tiarum,  vel  ut  patiens  inclinat  ad  cal.  et  frigid. 
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bayesy  rue,  wormwood,  ointments  of  the  oil  of  spikenard ; 
wormwood,  rue,  &e.  •  Aretseus  prescribes  cataplasms  of  ca- 
momile-flowers, fennell,  aniseeds,  cummin,  rosemary,  worm- 
wood-leaves, &c. 

**  Cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  hypochondries,  without 
scarification,  do  wonderfully  resolve  wmde.  FemeKus  (con- 
sil.  43.)  much  approves  of  tnem  at  the  lower  end  of  the  belly : 
c  Lod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a  powerfull  remedy,  and  testifies 
moreover,  out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hath  seen 
suddenly  eased  by  them.  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus  (respons. 
med,  resp,  83.)  admires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he  calls 
(out  of  Galen)  ^a  kinde  of  enchantment^  they  cause  such 
present  help. 

Empiricks  have  a  myriade  of  medicines,  (as'  to  swallow  a 
bullet  of  lead,  &c.)  which  I  voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusi- 
tanus  {cent.  4.  curat.  54.),  for  an  hypochondriacal!  person 
that  was  extr^mly  tormented  with  winde,  prescribes  a  strange 
remedy.  Put  a  pair  of  bellows  end  into  a  clyster  pipe ;  and, 
applying  it  into  the  fundament,  open  the  bowels,  so  draw 
forth  the  winde:  natura  mm  admittit  vacuum.  He  vants 
that  he  was  the  first  invented  this  remedy,  and,  by  means  of 
it,  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man.  Of  the  cure  of  this 
flatuous  melancholy,  read  more  in  Fienus  deJlatibuSy  cap.  96, 
et  passim  alias. 

Against  head-ach,  vertigo,  vapours  which  ascend  forth  of 
the  stomack  to  molest  the  head,  read  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
and  others. 

If  costiveness  offend  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three 
species,  it  is  to  be  corrected  with  suppositories,  clysters,  or 
lenitives,  powder  of  sene,  condite  prunes,  &c. 

I^.  Elect,  lenit.  e  succo  rosar.  ana  J  j.  misce. 

Take  as  much  as  a  nutmeg  at  a  time,  half  an  hour  before  din- 
ner or  supper,  or  pit.  mastichm.  3  j.  in  six  pills,  a  pill  or 
two  at  a  time.  See  more  in  Montan.  consiL  ^29;  Hilde- 
sheim,  spicU.  2.  P.  Cnemander  and  Montanus  commend 
*  Cypria/n  turpentine,  which  they  would  have  Jumiliarly 
taken,  to  the  quantity  of  a  small  nut,  two  or  three  hours 
before  dinner  and  supper,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  if  need  be  $ 

s 

,   *  Cap.  5.  lib.  7«  ^Piso.  Bruel.  Mire  flatus  resolvit.  «  Lib.  1.  c.  17. 

Nonnullos  prartensione  ventris  deploratos  iDico  restitutos  his  videmus.  ^  Velnt 

incantamentum  quoddam  ex  flatuoso  spiritu  dolorem  ortum  levant  '  Tere- 

binthnm  Cypriam  habeant  fiuxiiliarem ;  ad  quandtatem  deglutiant  nuds  parrs,  tribus 
horis  ante  prandium  vel  ccenam,  ter  singuBs  sepdmanis,  prout  expedire  videbitur ; 
nam,  prsterquam  quod  alvum  mollem  efficit,  obBtrucdones  aperit,  ventiiculum  puigat» 
uriziain  provocate  hepar  mundificat; 

VOL.  II.  >  L 
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Jbr^  besides  ihat  it  Jceeps  the  beUy  soluble^  it  clears  the  stomaekt 
opens  obstrtictionSf  clecmseth  the  liver ^  provokes  urine. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to 
the  cure  of  melancholy,  which,  if  they  be  used  aright,  no  doubt 
may  do  much  good*  Si  nofi  levando,  saitem  lemendo  vaUnt 
peadiaria  bene  selected  saith  Bessardus ;  a  good  choice  of  par- 
ticular receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not  one,  but 
all  or  most,  as  occasion  serves. 

Et^  quae  non  prosunt  singula^  multa  juvant. 
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The  Pref(ice. 

X  HERE  will  not  be  wanting,  I  presume,  one  or  other  that 
will  much  discommend  some  part  of  this  Treatise  of  Love-Me- 
lancholy, and  object,  (which  ^  Erasmus,  in  his  preface  to  S^ 
Thomas  Moore,  suspects  of  his)  that  it  is  too  lightjbra  divine^ 
too  commical  a  subject  to  speak  of  love-symptomes,  too  phan- 
tastical,  and  fit  alone  for  a  wanton  poet,  a  reeling  young  love- 
sick gallant,  an  dOPeminate  courtier,  or  some  such  idle  persoa. 
And  tis  true  they  say :  for,  by  the  naughtiness  of  men,  it  is  so 
come  to  pass,  as  ^  Caussinus  observes,  ut  castis  auribus  vox 
amoris  suspecta  sity  et  invisa^  the  very  name  of  love  is  odious 
to  chaster  ears :  and  therefore  some  again  out  of  an  affected 
gravity,  will  dislike  all  for  the  name  sake,  before  they  read  a 
word ;  dissembling  with  him  in  ®  Petronius,  and  seem  to  be 
angry  that  their  ears  are  violated  with  such  obscene  speeches, 
that  so  they  may  be  admired  for  grave  philosophers,  and  staid 
carriage.  They  cannot  abide  to  hpar  talk  of  love  toyes,  or 
amorous  discourses, — vultUy  gestu^  oculis^  in  their  outward 
actions  averse ;  and  yet,  in  their  cogitations,  they  are  all  out  as 
bad,  if  not  worse  then  others. 

^  Embuit^  posuitque  meum  Lucretia  librum, 
Sed  coram  Bruto ;  Brute>  recede^  leget. 

*  Enoom.  Moris.  Leviores  esse  nugas  quam  ut  theologum  deoeant*  ^  Lib.  B. 
Eloqaent.  cap.  14.  de  afiectibus.  Mort^ium  vitio  fit,  qui  prsdara  quseque  in  pravos 
usos  yertunt.  ^  Quoties  de  amatoriis  mentio  facta  est,  tam  vehementer  excandui ; 
tarn  severa  tristitia  violari  aures  meas  obscoeno  sermone  nolui;  ut  me  tanquam  unum 
ex  philoeophis  intuerentur.  ^  Martial* 
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But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that,  as  the 
lord  John  answered  the  (|ueen  (in  that  Italian  »  Guazzo),  an 
old,  a  grave,  discreet  man  is  fittest  to  discourse  of  love  matters, 
because  he  hath  likely  more  experience,  observed  more,  hath  a 
more  staid  judgement,  can  better  discern,  resolve,  discusse,  ad- 
vise, give  better  cautions,  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  in- 
form his  auditors  in  such  a  subject,  and,  by  reason  of  his  riper 
years,  sooner  divert.     Besides,  mhU  in  h&c  amoris  voce  suoth' 
menduMj  there  is  nothing  here  to  be  excepted  at :  love  is  a 
species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necessary  part  of  this  my  treatise, 
which  I  may  not  omit ;  operi  suscepto  inserviendumjiiit ;  so 
Jacobus  Micyllus  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  translation  of 
Lucians  dialogues ;  and  so  do  I ;  I  must  and  will  perform  my 
task.     And  that  short  excuse  of  Mercerus,  for  his  edition  of 
Aristaenetus,  shall  be  mine ;  ^  If  £  have  spent  my  time  ill  to 
write^  let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read.     But  I  am  perswaded 
it  is  not  so  ill  spent ;  I  ought  not  to  excuse  or  repent  my  self  of 
this  subject,  on  which  many  grave  and  worthy  men  have  written 
whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Plotinus,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
Alcinoiis,  Avicenna,-  Leon  Hebreus  in  three  large  dialogues, 
Xenophon,  sympos.  Theophrastus^  if  we  may  believe  Athe- 
naeus,  lib.  13.  cap.  9-     Picus  Mirandula,  Marius  iGquicola, 
both  in  Italian,  Kommannus,  de  lined  Amoris^  lib.  3.     Petrus 
Godefridus  hath  handled  in  three  books,  P.  Haedus,  and  which 
almost  every  physician,  as  Amoldus,  ViUanovanus,  Valleriola 
(observat  mea.  lib.  2.  observ,  7.),  -^lian  Montaltus,  and  Lau- 
rentius  in  their  Treatises  of.  Melancholy,  Jason  Pratensis,  de 
morb.   cap.   Valescus  de   Taranta,    Gordonius,  Hercules  de 
Saxonid,  Savanarola,  Langius,  &c.  have  treated  of  apart,  and 
in  their  works.     I  excuse  my  self  therefore  with  Peter  Gode- 
fridus, Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  in  c  Langius  words — Cadmus 
Milesius  writ  fourteen  books  of  love ;  crnd  why  should  I  be 
ashamed  to  write  an  epistle  in  favcmr  of  young  men^  of  this 
subject  ?  a  company  of  stern  readers  dislike  the  second  of  the 
iGneads,  and  Virgils  gravity,  for  inserting  such  amorous  pas- 
sions in  an  heroical  subject:  but  <^  Servius,  his  commentator, 
justly  vindicates  the  poets  worth,  wisdome,  and  discretion  in 
doing  as  he  did.     Castalio  would  not  have  youngs  men  read 
the  ^  Canticles,  because  to  his  thinking,  it  was  too  light  and 
amorous  a  tract,  a  ballade  of  ballades,  as  our  old  English  transla- 
tion hath  it.     He  might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Genesis, 


*  Lib.  4.  of  civil  conversation.  i>  Si  male  locata  est  opera  scribendo,  ne  ipsi 

locent  in  legendo.   .  ^  Med.  episL  L  I.  ep.  14.  Cadmus  Milesius,  teste  SuidSL, 

de  hoc  crotico  amore  14  libros  scripsit ;  nee  me  pigebit,  in  gratiam  aidolescentum, 
banc  scribere  epistolam.        ^  Comment,  in  2.  ^neid.  <  Meios  amores,  meram 

impudicitiam  sonare  videtur,  nisi,  &c. 
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because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  the  stories  of  Sichem 
and  Dinah,  Judah  and  Tharaar ;  reject  the  book  of  Numbers, 
for  the  fornications  of  the'' people  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites ; 
that  of  Judffes,  for  Sampson  and  Dalilahs  embracings ;  that  of 
the  Kings,  K>r  David  and  Bathshebas  adulteries,  the  incest  of 
Amnon  and  Thamar,  Solomons  concubines,  &c.  the  stories  of 
Esther,  Judith,  Susanna^  and  many  such.  Dicaearchus,  and 
some  other,  carp  at  Platos  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to 
indite  such  love  toyes ;  amongst  the  rest,  for  that  dalliance  with 
Agatho, 

Suavia  dans  Agathoni^  animam  ipse  in  labra  tenebam  ; 
^gra  etenim  properans  tanquam  abitura  fuit. 

For  my  part,  saith  »  Maximus  Tyrius,  a  great  Platonist  him- 
self, me  luyii  tantuta  admiratio  habet^  sed  etiam  stupor,  I  do  not 
only  admire,  but  stand  amazed  to  read  that  Plato  and  So- 
crates both  should  expel  Homer  from  their  city,  because  he 
writ  of  such  light  and  wanton  subjects.  Quod  Junonem  cum 
Jove  in  Idd  concumbentes  inducit,  ab  immortali  nube  con- 
tectoSj  Vulcans  net.  Mars  and  Venus  fopperies  before  all  the 
gods,  because  Apollo  fled,  when  he  was  persecuted  by  Achilles, 
tne  **gods  were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as  Mars 
that  roared  lowder  then  Stentor,  and  covered  nine  akers 
bf  ground  with  his  fall ;  Vulcan  was  a  summers  day  falling 
down  from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos  ile  brake  his  leg,  &c.  with 
such  ridiculous  passives ;  when  as  both  Socrates  and  Plato,  by 
his  testimony,  writ  lighter  themselves :  quid  etiim  tarn  distal 
(as  he  follows  it)  qu^m  amcms  a  tempercmte,  Jbrmarum  ad- 
mirator  a  demente  f  what  can  be  more  absurd  then  for  grave 
philosophers  to  treat  of  such  fooleries,  to  admire  Antilochus, 
Alcibiades,  for  their  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  after,  to  gaze, 
to  dote  on  fair  Phsedrus,  delicate  Agatho,  young  Lysis,  fine 
Charmides  ?  hceccine  philosophum  decent?  Doth  this  become 
grave  philosophers?  Thus  peradventure  Callias,  Thrasymachus, 
Polus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his  adversaries  and  aemula- 
tors  might  object ;  but  neither  they  nor  ^  Anytus  and  Melitus 
his  bitter  enemies,  that  condemned  him  for  teaching  Critias 
to  tyrannize,  his  impiety  for  swearing  by  dogs  and  plane  trees, 
for  his  iugling  sophistry,  &c.  never  so  much  as  upbraided 
him  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking  of  that  subject; 
and  therefore  without  question,  as  he  concludes,  both  Socrates 
and  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  be  excused.    But  suppose  they 

*  Ser.  8.         ^  Quod  luum  et  eorum  amores  oommemoret.  ^  Quum  jnulta  d 

objedssent,  quod  Cridam  tyrannidem  docuisset,  quod  Platonem  juraoBt  loquacem  so- 
plUstam,  &c*  accusadonem  amoru  nuUam  fecerunt    Ideoque  honestus  amor>  &c« 
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had  been  a  little  overseen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed  ? 
no,  rather  as  he  said  of  Catos  drunkenness,  if  Cato  were 
drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at  all  to  be  drunk.  They  reprove 
Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  »  Ficinus  pleads) ;  ^or  aU 
love  is  honest  and  good;  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  hved  thai 
speak  weU  of  love.  Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  affection 
of  love,  (saitb  ^  Valleriola)  there  lyes  cmen  a  vast  and  phUo- 
sophical  Jidd  to  my  discourse^  by  which  many  lovers  become 
mad:  Ut^me  leave  my  more  serious  ^meditations^  wander  in 
these  philosophical  fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves 
of  the  Muses  i  where,  with  unspeakable  vcmety  of  ^flowers,  we 
may  maJce  garlands  to  our  selves,  not  to  adorn  us  only,  but 
with  their  pleasant  smell  and  Juyce  to  nourish  our  souls,  aiid 
Jill  our  minds  desirous  of  knowledge,  4^.  After  an  harsh 
and  unpleasing  discourse  of  melancholy,  which  hath  hitherto 
molested  your  patience,  and  tired  the  author,  give  him 
leave,  with  ^  Godefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Laurentius  (cap.  5.), 
to  recreate  himself  in  this  kind  after  his  laborious  studies, 
since  so  many  grave  divines  and  worthy  men  have,  withoui 
offence  to  manners,  to  help  themselves  arid  others,  voluntarily 
70ritten  of  it  Heliodorus,  a  bishop,  penned  a  love  story  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea ;  and,  when  some  Catos  of  his  time 
reprehended  him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  ^  Nicephorus,  to 
leave  his  bishoprick  then  his  book.  iEneas  Sylvius,  an  ancient 
divine,  and  past  40  years  of  age,  (as  ^  he  confesseth  himself, 
after  Pope  Pius  Secundus)  endited  that  wanton  history  of  Eu- 
ryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  superintendents  of  learn- 
ing could  I  reckon  up,  that  have  written  of  light  phantastical 
subjects  ?  Beroaldus,  Erasmus,  Alpheratius,  twenty  foure  times 
printed  in  Spanish,  &c.  Give  me  leave  then  (to  refresh  my 
Muse  a  little,  and  my  weary  readers),  to  expatiate  in  this  de- 
lightsome field,  hoc  deliciarum  campo,  as  jPonseca  terms  it, 
to  ^season  a  surly  discourse,  with  a  more  pleasing  aspersion  of 
love  matters.  Edulcare  viiam  convenit,  as  the  poet  invites  us, 
euros  nugis,  ^x,  'tis  good  to  sweeten  our  life  with  some  plea- 
sing toyes  to  relish  it,  and  as  Pliny  tells  us  magna  pars  stu- 

*  CSaipiiQt  alii  Platonicam  majestatem,  quod  amori  nimium  mdulaerit ;  Dicaear- 
chus  et  alii ;  sed  male*  Omnis  amor  honeatus  et  bonus ;  et  amore  digni,  qui  bene 
dicunt  de  amore.  ^  Med.  obser.  lib.  2.  cap.  7-  ^  admirando  amoria  a£^u 

dictuTus ;  ingens  patet  campus  et  phiiosophious,  quo  saepe  homines  ducuntur  ad 
insaniam ;  libeat  modo  vagari,  &c.  Quae  non  oment  modo,  sed  fregrantia  et  succulen- 
tia  jucunda  plenius  alant,  &c.  <^  Lib*  1.  praefat.  de  amoribus  agens,  relaxandi 

animi  caussa  laboriosissimis  studiis  fatigati ;  quando  et  theologi  se  his  juvari  et  juvare 
illarais  moribus  yolunt.  ^^Hist.  lib.  12.  cap.  34.  «  Prae&t.     Quid  quad- 

ragenario  convenit  cum  amore  ?  Ego  vero  agnosco  amatorium '  scriptum  mihi  non 
convenire ;  qui  jam  meridiem  praetergressns  in  vesperem  feror.  ^neas  Silvius. 
'  Ut  severiora  studia  iis  amcenitatibus  lector  condire  possit.    Acdus. 
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dixaorum  amamitates  qfuerimus^  most  of  our  students  love 
such  pleasant  ^  subjects ;  though  Macrobius  teaich  us  other- 
wise, ^  that  tho^e  ola  sages  banished  all  such  light  tracts ftom 
tiieir  studies,  to  nurses  cradles,  to  please  only  the  ear ;  yet, 
out  of  Apuleius,  I  will  oppose  as  honourable  pattonsi  Solon, 
tiato,  ^  Xenojdion,  Adrian,  &c.  that  as  highly  approve  of  these 
treatises*    On  the  other  side  me  thinks  they  are  not  to  be 
disliked,  they  are  not  so  unfit.     I  will  not  peremptorily  say, 
as  one  did,  ^  tam  Sttavia  dicam  Jbcinora,  tii  male  sU  ei  out 
taiKbus  nan  delectetur,    I  will  tell  you  such  pretty  stories,  tnat 
foul  befaU  him  that  is  not  pleased  with  them ;  negue  dicdm  ea 
qua  vobis  usui  sit  a/adivisse,  et  voluptati  meminisse,  with  that 
confidence,  as  Beroaldus  doth  his  enarrations  on  Propertius. 
I  will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  approbation,  which  Lipsius 
^ves  to  his  Epictetus ;  plurisjacio  qawm  reUgo,  semper  ut 
novum,  et,  qmim  repeiivi,  repeiendum,  the  more  I  read,  the 
more  ^all  I  covet  to  read.      I  will  not  presse  you  with  my 
pamphlets,  or  beg  attention ;  but  if  you  like  them,  you  may. 
Pliny  holds  it  expedient,  and  most  fit,  severitatemjucttndiiate 
eUam  in  seriptis  condire,  to  season  our  works  with  some  {deasant 
discourse;  Synesius  approves  it ;  licet  in  luScris  ludere ;  the 
<^  poet  admires  it : 

Omne  tolit  punctum^  qui  miscuit  utile  duici : 

And  there  be  those,  without  question,  that  are  more  wilJing  to 
read  such  toyes,  then  'I  am  to  write.  Let  me  not  live,  saith 
Aretines  Antonia,  if  I  had  not  raiher  hear  thy  discourse,  ^  then 
see  a  play  I  no  doubt  but  there  be  more  of  her  minde,  ev^  have 
been,  ever  will  be,  as  ^  Hierome  bears  me  witnesse.  Ajar 
greater  part  had  rather  read  Apvleius  then  Plato :  Tully  him- 
self confesseth  he  could  not  understand  Platos  Timaaus,  and 
therefore  cared  lesse  for  it,  but  every  school-boy  hath  that 
famous  testament  of  Grunnius  CorocottA  Porcellus  at  his 
fingers  ends.    The  oomicall  poet, 

-Id  sibi  negott  credidit  solum  dari. 


Populo  nt  placerent,  quas  fecisset  fabnlas — 

Iliads  this  his  <»iely  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people^ 
tickle  the  ear^  and  to  delight ;  but  mme  earnest  intent  is  as 
caudi  to  profit  as  to  please;  mm  tarn  ut  pcp^do  phcerem. 


•IHiciimquampfaSlowphBmmiiLiiemahmt.  ^tnSoin.ScRp.£  saaariomotfiin 
ad  cun&s  ntttricuxD  sapientes  eUnun^nmt,  solas  aiuium  ddidas  profitentes*  ^  Ba- 
bylonius  et  Ephesius,  qui  de  amore  scripserunt,  uterque  amores  M3nThs,  Cyrenes, 
et  Adonidis.    Suidas*        <>  Pet  Aretine,  diaL  Ital*        *Hor.  'Legencu  cupi. 

diores,  quam  ^;o  scribendi,  saith  Ludan.  v  Plus  capio  voluptatis  inde,  quam 

«pectaii&  in  tlMatxo  IndJB.  ^  Ptoosmio  k  Isaiam.    Multo  major  pan  Mflesias 

fabulas  revdventium  quasi  Platonis  libfos. 
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quam  ut  populum  Juvarem  ;  and  these  mj  writings,  I  hope, 
shall  take  like  guilded  piUs,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to. 
tempt  the  appetite,  and  deceive  the  palat,  as  to  help  and  medi-. 
dnaJly  work  upon  the  whole  body ;  my  lines  shall  not  only 
recreate,  but  rectifie  the  minde.  I  think  I  have  said  enough : 
if  not,  let  him  that  is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that  of 
^  Madaurensis,  he  was  in  his  life  a  philosopher  (as  Ausonius 
apologizeth  for  him  ;)  in  his  epigrams  a  lover ^  in  his  precepts 
most  severe^  in  his  epistle  fo  Ccerellia  a  wanton.  Anniadus, 
Sulpitius,  Euenus,  Menander,  and  mstny  old  poets  besides, 
did  in  scriptis  prurire^  write  Fescennines,  Attellanes,  and  las- 
civious songs;  latam  materiam;  yet  they  had  in  moribus 
censuram  et  severitatem^  they  were  chast,  severe  and  upright 
livers. 

— Castum  esse  decet  plum  poetam 
Ipsmn^  versiculos  nihil  necesse  est. 
Qui  tum  denique  habent  salem  et  leporem. 

I  am  of  Catullus  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apologie  in  mine 
own  behalf:  hoc  etiam,  quod  scribo^  pendet  plerumque  ex 
aiiorum  sententid  et  auctoritate ;  nee  ipsejbrsan  insanio^  sed 
insanientes  seqvcr.  jitqui  detur  hoc  irisanire  me :  semel  insor- 
nivimus  omnes^  et  tute  ipse  opinor  insanis  (diqiuindoy  et  is,  et 
itte^  et  ego  scilicet. 

Homo  sum :  humani  a  me  nihil  alienum  puto : 

and,  which  he  urgeth  for  himself,  accused  of  the  like  fault,  I 
as  justly  plead, 

^  Lasciva  est  nobis  pagina ;  vita  proba  est ; 

howsoever  mj  lines  erre,  my  life  is  honest, 

^  Vita  verecunda  est,  Musa  jooosa,  mihi. 

But  I  presume  I  need  no  such  apologies ;  I  need  not,  as  Socrates 
in  Plato,  cover  his  face  when  he  spake  of  love,  or  blush  and 
hide  mine  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood,  when  she  was  con. 
suited  by  Jupiter  about  Mercuries  marriage,  quod  super  nup^ 
tiis  virgo  consuUtur :  it  is  no  such  lascivious,  ol^cene  or 
wanton  discourse ;  I  have  not  offended  your  chaster  ears  with 
any  thing  that  is  here  written,  as  many  French. and  Italian 
authors  in  their  modem  language  of  late  .have  done,  nay  some 
of  our  Latine  pontifidall  writers,  Zanches,  Asorius,  Abmensis, 
Burchardus,  &c.  whom  <*  Rivet  accuseth  to  be  more  lascivious 


*  In  viUL  philoBophus,  in  epigram,  amator,  in  epistolis  petulans,  in  preceptis  seyeroe. 
^Mart.  *Ovid.  ^Isago.  ad  sac.  scnp.  cap.  13. 
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then  Virgil  in  Priapeiis,  Petionius  in  CatalectiB,  Aristophanes 
in  Lvsisttata,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  prophane  writer, 
<mi  Am  atrodter  ("one  notes)  hoc  gmere  peccarun^  ut  mul- 
ta  meeniosissime  scripta  obscamitatum  gratta  aista  metUes 
dbhon-etmt.    Tis  not  scurrile  this,  but  chast,  honest,  most 
part  serious,  and  even  of  religion  it  self.    »>  Incensed  (as  he 
Sd)  vAth  the  love  qf  finding  brre,  we  have  sought  .tt,and 
found  it.    More  yet,  I  haye  augmented  and  added  something 
to  this  light  treatise  0^  Ught),,  which  was  not  m  the  former 
editions :  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  gqoa     au- 
thor, gwd  extendi  et  locupUtari  hoc  subjectum  jdenque  pos- 
iulabanf,  et  eorum  importunitate  victua,  mimum,  utcunque 
rmitmtem,  eo  adegi,  ut  Jam  sextd  vice  calanam  m  manum 
sumerem,  scriptumique  longe  et  a  »tucUts  et  profeaswM  nud 
altena  me  acangerem,  haras  atiguas  a  set%%i  nuM  occupatio- 
nibus  interim  suffuratus,  easque  veluti  ludo  cutdam  ac  recrea- 
tioni  desiinans  ; 

*  Cogor ^retrorsum 

Vela  dare,  atque  iterate  cursus 
Olim  relictoB. 

etsi  non  ignorarem  navosfortasse  detractores  novis  hisce  inter- 
volationimis  mm  mvnime  defuturos.  e   ^ 

And  thus  much  I  have  thought  good  to  say  by  way  ofpre- 
face,  lest  any  man  (which  «  (Sxlefridus  feared  m  his  book) 
should  blame  in  me  lightness,  wantonness,  rashness,  in  speak- 
ing  of  loves  causes,  entisements,  symptomes,  remedies,  law- 
fun  andunlawfuU  loves,  and  lust  it  self.  '  I  speak  it,  only  to 
tax  and  deter  others  from  U ;  not  to  teach,  hut  to  shew  tne 
«  vanities  and  fopperies  of  this  heroicall  or^ercul^  love^d 
to  apply  remedmwito  it.  I  will  treat  of  this  with  hke  hberty 
as  oi  the  rest. 

h  Sed  dicam  Vobis ;  vos  porro  didte  multis 
Millibusj  et  fedte  hec  charta  loqnatitt  anus. 

Condemn' me  not,_good  reader,  then,  or  cen«"«  "T  J*"^ Z!/f 
some  part  of  this  iSse,  to  thy  thinking,  as  yet  be  too  hght , 

AmTSieSd  i„«niendi  «n»ri.,  «nomn  1»«;"^,^"''«^'?k«>  pr-^^e 

'^^^^  docendo™igitur  »ndidu,  lec«,r  -•'i^^i^^^ift^S^ 
tio  erit  juvenibus  hec,  hisce  ut  »bstm.ant  «||p^  ^om»sl  ^^^^  ^ 

soffusa  rubore,  oculos  peplo  obnubens,  &c  ^'  CatuUus. 
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but  consider  better  of  it.  Omnia  mtmda  mundis:  ^a  naked 
man,  to  a  modest  woman,  is  no  otherwise  then  a  picture,  as 
Augusta  Livia  truly  said  ;  and  ^  maia  mensy  mahu  aninrnsf 
^tis  as  ^tis  taken,  if  in  thy  censure  it  be  too  light,  I  advise 
thee^  as  Lipsius  did  his  reaoer  for  some  places  of  rlautus  ^isios 
quasi  Sirenum  scopulos  j^aieroehare ;  if  they  like  thee  not, 
let  them  pass;  or  oppose  that  which  is  good  to  that  which  is 
bad,  atid  reiect  not  therefore  alL  For,  to  invert  that  verse  of 
Martial,  and,  with  Hierome  Wolfius,  to  apply  it  to  my  present 
purpose, 

Sunt  mala,  sunt  qon^dam  mediocria,  sunt  bona  plura } 

some  is  good,  some  bad,  some  is  indifferent  I  sa^  farther  with 
him  yet,  I  have  inserted  (^  levicida  qucedcm  et  ridicuia  ascri' 
here  ncm  sum  gravatus^  drcumfbrafiea  quadam  e  thedtrisy  i 
plateisy  etiafh  e  popinis)  some  things  more  homely,  light, 
or  comicall,  litans  Gratiisy  &c.  which  I  would  request  every 
man  to  interpret  to  the  best :  and,  as  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger 
besought  Cardan,  (si  quid  urbaniuscule  lusum  a  nobis,  per 
Deos  tmmortales  te  orOy  Hieronyme  Cardmiey  ne  ms  mjcde  can 
pias.)  I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to  mistake  me,  or 
misconstrue  what  is  here  written ;  Per  Musas  et  CJiariteSy  et 
omnia  poetarum  numinay  benigne  Uctory  07'o  tey  ne  me  male 
capiat.  ''Tia  a  comicall  subject ;  in  sober  sadness  I  crave 
pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire  thee  to  suspend  thy  judge- 
ment, wink  at  small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least :  but,  if  thou 
Ukest,  speak  well  of  it,  and  wish  me  good  success. 

Extremum  hxme,  Arethnsa,  mihi  concede  laborem. 

I  am  resolved  howsoever,  velisy  noiisy  andaeter  stadium 
intrarey  in  the  Olympicks,  with  those  ^filiensian  wrestlers  in 
Philostratus,  boldly  to  shew  my  self  in  this  common  stage, 
and  in  this  trage-comedy  of  love,  to  act  severall  parts,  some 
satyrically,  some  ((XMoicajly,  some  in  a  mixt  tone,  as  the  subject 
I  have  in  hand  ^y«9  fmmfffh  wd  pr^sseat  scens  shall  require, 
or  oflfer  it  self. 

*  Viros  nudos  carte  fbrniiuB  nihil  a  st^tsis  disteie.  ^  Hony  soyt  qui  mal  y 

pense.  «  Prssf.  Suicl 
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SUBSECT.  II. 
Lofoes  Beginnings  Object^  Definition^  Division. 

Loves  limits  are  ample  a/nd  great ;  and  a  spacious  walk 
it  hath,  beset  with  thorns ,  and  for  that  cause,  (which 
^Scaliger  reprehends  in  Cardan),  not  lightly  to  he  passed 
over.  Least  I  incur  the  same  censure,  I  will  examine  all  the 
kinds  of  love,  his  nature,  beginning,  difference,  objects,  how 
it  is  honest  or  dishonest,  a  vertue  or  vice,  a  naturall  passion  or 
a  disease,  his  power  and  effects,  how  far  it  extends :  of  which 
although  something  hath  been  said  in  the  first  partition,  in 
those  sections  of  perturbations  Q^Jbr  love  and  hatred  are  the 
first  and  most  common  passionSfjTom  which  all  the  rest  arise, 
and  are  attendant,  as  Pioolomineus  holds,  or  as  Nich.  Caussi- 
nus,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  other  affections,  which  carry 
them  all  about  them)  I  will  now  more  copiously  dilate,  through 
all  his  parts  and  severall  branches,  that  so  it  may  better  appear 
what  love  is,  and  how  it  varies  widi  the  objects,  how  in  detect, 
or  (which  is  most  ordinary  and  common)  immoderate,  and  in 
excess,  causeth  melancholy. 

Love,  universally  taken,  is  defined  to  be  desire,  as  a  word 
of  more  ample  si^fication :  and  though  Leon  Heln^eus,  the 
most  copious  writer  of  this  subject,  in  his  third  dialogue 
make  no  difference,  yet  in  his  nrst  lie  distinguisheth  them 
again,  and  defines  love  by  desire.  ^  Love  is  a  voluntary  (iffkc^ 
tionj  and  desire  to  emoy  that  which  is  good.  ^  Desire  wtsheth  / 
love  emoyes ;  the  end  of  the  one  is  the  beginning  of  the  other: 
that  which  we  love  is  present ;  thai  which  we  desire  is  absent. 
« It  is  worth  the  labour,  saith  Flotinus,  to  consider  well  of 
hyoe,  whether  it  be  a  god  or  a  diveU,  or  passion  of  the 
minde,  or  partly  god,  partly  diveU,  partly  passion.  He  con^- 
cludes  love  to  participate  of  all  three,  to  arise  from  a  desire 
of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  fair,  and  defines  it  to  be  an 
action  of  the  minde,  desiring  thM  which  is  good.  ^  Plato  calls 
it  the  great  divell,  fi>r  its  i^dbonency,  and  soyeraignty  over 

*  Exert.  301.  Campus  amons  nuudmus  et  spinis  obntus,  nee  levissimo  pede 
(nnsvolandus.  ^  Grad.  1 .  cap.  29.  ex  Piatone.     Prims  et  communi«»inc 

perturbationeg^  ex  quibus  cietene  oriuntur,  et  eanim  sunt  pedissequs.  ^  Amor 

est  vt^tmtariiu  afifecitus  et  desiderium  re  hotA  firuendi.  ^  Desiderium  optantis; 

amor  eorum  quibus  frnimur ;  amoris  prmdmuro,  deaderii  finis ;  amatum  adest. 
*  Prindpio  L  de  amore.  Operas  pretium  est  de  amore  considerare,  utnim  Deus,  an 
dasnoD,  an  pasno  qosBdam  animie,  an  partim  Deus,  parttm  daemon,  passio  partim,  &c. 
Amor  est  actus  animi  bonum  desidexao^  ^ '  Magnus  Daemon,  Gonvivio. 
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all  other  passions,  and  defines  it  an  appetite,  ^  hy  which  we 
desire  some  good  to  be  present  Ficmus,  in  his  comment, 
addes  the  word  fair  to  this  definition — ^love  is  a  desire  of  enjoy- 
ing that  which  is  good  and  fair.  Austin  dilates  this  com- 
mon definition,  and  will  have  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  the 
heart,  ^Jbr  something  which  we  seek  to  zvin,  or  Joy  to  have, 
coveting  by  desire^  resting  in  joy,  ^'Scaliger  (JExerc.  HOY,) 
taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be 
defined  by  desire  or  appetite ;  Jbr^  when  we  enjoy  the  things 
we  desire^  there  remains  no  more  appetite :  as  he  defines  it, 
love  is  an  ciffhction  by  which  we  are  united  to  tlie  thing 
we  love^  or  perpetuate  our  union  ;  which  agrees  in  part  with 
Leon  Hebreus. 

Now  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  alwayes 
good,  amiable,  fair,  gracious,  and  pleasant.  ^AU  things 
desire  that  which  is  good^  as  we  are  taught  in  the  ethicks,  or 
at  least  that  which  seems  to  them  to  be  good ;  quid  enim  vis 
malij  (as  Austin  well  inferres^  die  mihi  ?  puto  nihil  in  omni- 
bus actionibus ;  thou  wilt  wisn  no  harm  I  suppose,  no  ill  in 
all  thine  actions,  thoughts  or  desires ;  nihil  mali  vis ;  ^  thou 
wilt  not  have  bad  com,  bad  soil,  a  naughty  tree,  but  all  good  ; 
a  good  servant,  a  good  horse,  a  good  son,  a  good  friend,  a 
good  neighbour,  a  good  wife.  From  this  goodness  comes 
beauty ;  from  beauty,  grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as 
so  many  rayes  from  their  good  parts,  make  us  to  love,  and  so 
to  covet  it :  for,  were  it  not  pleasing  and  gracious  in  our  eyes, 
we  should  not  seek.  ^No  man  loves  (saith  Aristotle,  9  mor. 
cap.  5.)  but  he  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeliness  and 
beanity.  As  this  fair  object  varies,  so  doth  our  love ;  for,  as 
Proclus  holds,  omne  pulchrum  amabUe^  every  fair  thing  is 
amiable;  and  what  we  love  is  fair  and  gratious  in  our  eyes ;  or 
at  least  we  do  so  apprehend  and  still  esteem  of  it.  » Ami- 
ableness  is  the  object  of  love ;  the  scope  and  end  is  to  obtain  it^ 
Jot  *mhose  sake  we  love^  and  which  our  minde  covets  to  enjoy. 
And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fair  and  good :  for  good,  fair,  and 
unity,  canpot  be  separated.     Beauty  shines,  Plato  saith,  and 

*■  Boni  pulchrique  fhiendi  desiderium.  *>  Godefiidus,  L  I.  cap.  2.  Amor  est 

ddectatio  cordis  alicujus  ad  aliquid,  propter  afiquod  desideriom  in  appetendo,  et  gau- 
dium  perfraendo,  per  denderium  cunens,  requiescens  per  gaudium-  '  Non 

est  amor  desiderium  aut  appetitus,  ut  ab  omnibus  hactenus  traditum ;  nam,  cum 
potimur  amataL  re,  non  rannet  appetitus ;  est  igitur  afl^us,  quo  cum  re  amatiL  aut 
unimur,  aut  unionem  perpetuamus.  ^  Omnia  appetunt  bonum.  *  Ter- 

xam  non  vis  malam,  malam  segetem,  sed  bonam  arborem,  equum  bonum,  &c. 
'Nemo  amore  capitur,  nisi  qui  fuerit  ante  forma  specieque  ddectatus.  r  Ama- 

bfle  objectum  amoris  et  soopus,  cujus  adeptio  est  finis  cujus  gratii  amamus.  Animus 
enim  aspirat  ut  eo  iruatur ;  et  formam  boni  habet»  et  pnecipue  videtur  «t  placet. 
Picolomineus,  grad*  7.  cap.  2.  et  grad.  8.  cap.  35. 
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by  reason  of  its  splendor  and  shining,  causeth  admiration ;  and 
the  fairer  the  object  is,  the  more  eagerly  is  it  sought.  For, 
as  the  same  Plato  defines  it,  *  bemdy  is  a  lively  shining  or 
glittering  brightness^  resulting  Jrom  effused  good^.lfy  idecLs^ 
seeds  J  reasons^  shadawes,  stirring  up  our  mirias^  that  by  this 
good  they  may  be  united  a/nd  made  one.  Others  will  have 
beauty  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  whole  composition,  ^  amsed 
out  of  the  congruous  symmetry ^  measure^  order  and  manner  of 
parts :  and  that  comeliness  which  proceeds  Jrom  this  beauty 
is  called  grace  ;  and  from  thence  all  fair  thhigs  are  gracious ; 
for  grace  and  beauty  are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  ^so  sweetly 
and  gently  win  our  souls,  and  strongly  allure,  that  they  coih-^ 
Jbund  our  judgement,  and  cannot  be  aistinguished*  Beauty 
and  grace  are  like  those  beams  and  shinings  thai  come  Jrom 
the  glorious  and  divine  sun,  which  are  diverse,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  diverse  objects,  to  please  and  affect  our  several  senses ; 
**  flw  the  species  of  beauty  are  taken  at  our  eyes,  ears,  or  conceived 
in  our  inner  soul,  as  Plato  disputes  at  large  in  his  Dialogue  de 
Pulchro,  Phadro,  Hippias,  and,  after  many  sophisticall  errours 
confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  all  things,  de- 
lighting the  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  it  self;  so  that,  as  Valesius 
infers  hence,  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  ears,  eyes,  and  soul, 
must  needs  be  beautifull,  lair,  and  delightsome  to  us.  ^  And 
nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  then  musick,  or  pacifie  our 
minds.  Fair  houses,  pictures,  orchards,  gardens,  fields,  a 
fair  hawk,  a  fair  horse,  is  most  acceptable  unto  us ;  whatso- 
ever pleaseth  our  eyes  and  ears,  we  call  beautifull  and  fair. 
^Pleasure  belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the  senses,  but  grace  and 
beauty  to  these  two  ahne.  As  the  objects  vary  and  are  diverse, 
so  they  diversely  affect  our  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  it  self:  which 

E'ves  occasion  to  some,  to  make  so  many  severall  kindes  of 
ve  as  there  be  objects :  one  beauty  ariseth  from  God,  of 
which  and  divine  love,  8  SK  Dionysius,  with  many  fathers  and 
Neotericks,  have  written  just  volumes,  De  amore  Dei,  as  they 
term  it,  many  paraenetical  discourses ;  another  from  his  crea- 
tures ;  there  is  a  beauty  of  the  body,  a  beauty  of  the  soul, 
a  beauty  from  \eriuey  Jbrmam  martyrum  Austin  calls  it, 


'  *Fonna  est  vitalis  ex  fulgor  ipso  bono  manans,  per  ideas,  semina,  radones,  umbras 
effusus,  animos  excitans,  ut  per  bonum  in  unum  redigantur.  ^  Pulchritude  est 

•pertecdo  compositi,  ex  congruente  ordine,  mensurSi,  et  ratione  partium  consurgens ; 
et  vennstas  inde  prodiens  gratia  didtur,  et  res  omnes  pulchrie  gratioBse.  *  Gratia 
et  pulchritudo  ita  suaviter  animos  demulcent,  ita  vehementer  alliciunt,  et  admirabiliter 
connectuntur,  ut  in  unum  confundantar^  et  distingui  non  possunt ;  et  sunt  tanquara 
radii  et  splendores  divini  solis  in  rebus  variis  vario  modo  ftilgentes.  •*  ^'S^J^ 

puldixitudinis  hauriuntur  oculis,  auribus,  aut  condpiuntur  intern^  mente.  «  Nihil 
hinc  magis  aminos  condtiat  quam  musica,  pulchrae  i^cturs,  sedes,  &c.  In  r«- 

liquis  sensibus  voluptas,  in  his  pulchritude  et  gratia.  '  !-'»*>.  4.  de  divmis. 

Convivio  Platonis. 

VOL.  II.  ^* 
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qtuvm  videmits  octdis'  animi,  which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of 
our  minde,  which  beauty  (as  Tully  saith)  if  we  could  discern 
with  these  corporeal  eyes,  admiraiiles  sm  amoves  excitaret, 
would  cause  tranwable  affections,  and  ravish  our  souls.     This 
other  beauty  which  ariseth  from  those  extreme  parts,  and  graces 
which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches,  severall  motions,  and 
pri^x)rtions  of  creatures,  men  and  women,  (especially  from  wo- 
men, which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  Graces  still  in 
Venus  company,  as  attending  on  her,  and  holding  up  her  train) 
are  infinite  almost,  and  vary  their  names  with  their  objects,  as 
love  of  mony,  cqvetousness,  love  of  beauty,  lust,  immoderate 
desire  of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friendship,  love,  good  will, 
fee.  and  is  either  vertue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonest,  in  excesse,. 
defect,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place ; — ^heroicall  love,  reli- 
gious love,  &c.  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  twofold  division, 
according  to  the  principall  parts  which  are  effected,  the  braine 
and  liver;  amor  et  amicitia^  which  Scaliger  {exercitat,  301.), 
Valesius,  and  Melancthon,  warrant  out  of  Plato,  <pA«iv  &  ^pav 
frdm  that  speech  of  Pausanias,  belike,  that  makes  two  Veneres 
and  two  Loves.     *  One  Venus  is  ancient^  wUhout  afnother^  and 
descended Jrom  heaven,  whom  we  call  ccdestiall ;  the  yownger^ 
beffotten  ^Jupiter  and  Dione^  whom  commonly  w)e  caU  Venus. 
Ficinus,,  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  cap.  8.  following 
Plato,  calls  these  tw6  Loves,  two  diveis,  ^  or  good  and  bad  an- 
gels according  to  us,  which  are  still  hovering  about  our  souls. 
«  The  one  rears  to  heaven ;  the  other  depresseth  us  to  hells  the 
&ne  good^  which  stirs  us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that  divine 
beauty  Jbr  whose  sake  we  perform  justicey  and  all  goodly  offices^ 
study  philosbphy^  S^c,  the  other  base^  amd^  though  bad,  yet  to  be 
respected  ;Jbr  indeed  both  are  good  in  their  owti  natures  :  pro^ 
creation  of  children  is  as  necessary  as  thatjinding  out  c^truth, 
but  ther^yre  called  b&d^  because  it  is  abused,  and  withdrawes 
au/t  souljrom  the  spectdation  of  that  other,  to  viler  objects :  so 
far  Ficinus.     S*.  Austin  (Kft.  16.  de  civ.  Dei  et  sup.  Psal.  64.) 
hath  delivered  as  much  in  effect.     ^  Every  creature  is  good, 
and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill ;  and,  *=  two  cities  make  twdloves, 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  God  the  one,  the  love  ^ 
the  world  the  other ;  of  these  two  cities  we  are  all  citizens ,  as  by 
examination  of  ourselves  we  mxiy  soon  finde,  and  of  which 
the  one  love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the  other  of  all  good. 

*  Due  Veneres,  duo  Amores ;  quaium  una  antiquior  et  sine  matre,  codo  nata,  quam 
eodeStem  Venerem  nuncupamus ;  altera  vero  junior,  a  Jove  et  Dione  prognata,  quam 
Tulgarem  Venerem  vocamus.  *>  Alter  ad  superna  eiigit,  altei  deprimit  ad  inferna. 
^  Alter  exdtat  hominem  ad  divinam  pulchritudinem  lustrandam,  cujus  caussa  philo- 
sophie  studiae  et  justitiae,  &c.  ^  Omnis  creatura  cum  bona  sit,  et  bene  amari 

S»te6t  et  male.  '  Duas  civitates  duo  fadunt  amores ;  Jerusalem  fisunt  amor 

ei,  Babylonem  amor  sseculi ;  unusquisque  se,  quid  amet,  interroget ;  et  inveniet 
undc  sit  civis. 
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So,  in  his  15  cap,  lib.  de  amor,  Ecclesue,  he  will  have  those 
four  cardinal  vertues  to  be  naught  else  but  love  rightly  com- 
posed ;  in  his  15  book  de  civ.  Dei^  cap,  22,  he  calls  vertue  the 
order  of  Love;  whom  Thomas  following  (1.  part,  2.  qntsst,  55, 
art.  1.  and  quasi.  56.  3.  quasi.  69,,  art,  2.)  confirmes  as  much, 
and  amplifies  in  many  words.  » Lucian  to  the  same  purpose 
hath  a  division  of  his  own  ;  one  hve  was  bom  in  the  sea,  which 
is  as  various  and  raffing  in  young  mens  brests  as  the  sea  it  self, 
and  causeth  bumirig  lust :  the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which 
was  lei  down  from  heaven^  and  nsoiih  a  divine  Jury  ravishetli 
our  sotdsf  made  to  the  image  of  God,  and  stirs  u>s  up  to  compre- 
hetid  the  innate  and  incorruptible  beauty,  to  which  we  were  once 
created.  Beroaldus  hath  expressed  all  this  in  an  epigram 
of  his : 

Dc^mata  divini  memorant  si  vera  Platonis, 
Sunt  geminse  Veiieres,  at  geminatus  Amor. 

Coelestis  Venus  est  nullo  generata  parente> 

Quae  casto  sanctos  nectit  amore  viros. 
Altera  sed  Venus  est  totum  vulgata  per  orbem^ 
Quae  Divum  mentes  alligat^  atque  hopiinum  ; 

Improba^  seductrix^  petulans^  &c. 

If  divine  Platos  tenents  they  be  true. 

Two  Veneres,  two  Loves  there  be ; 
The  one  £rom  heaven  unbegotten  still. 

Which  knits  our  souls  in  unitie  ; 
The  other  famous  over  all  the  world. 

Binding  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men ; 
Dishonest,  wanton,  and  seducing,  she 

Rules  whom  she  will^  both  where  and  when. 

This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origen  likewise  followes  in 
his  Comment  on  the  Canticles,  one  from  God^  the  other  from 
the  divelli  as  he  holds  (understanding  it  in  the  worser  sense) ; 
which  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both  which  (to  omit 
all  subdivisions)  in  excesse  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or 
degenerate,  cause  melancholy  in  a  particular  kinde,  as  shall 
be  shewed  in  his  place.  Austin,  in  another  tract,  makes  a 
threefold  division  of  this  love,  which  we  may  use  well  or  ill : 
^God  our  neighbour,  and  the  world;  God  above  us,  our 
neighbour  next  ics,  the  world  beneath  us.  In  the  course  of  our 
desires,  God  hath  three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neighbour 
two.  Our  desire  to  God,  is  either  from  God,  with  God,  or 
to  God,  and  ordinarily  so  runs.     From  God,  when  it  receives 

*  Alter  mari  ortus,  fero3C,  varius,  fluctuans,  inanis,  juyenum,  mare  referens,  &£. 
alter  aurea  catena  c<e1o  demissa,  bonum  fiiTorem  mentibus  immittens.  Sue  ^  Tria 
sunt,  quae  amari  a  nobis  bene  vel  male  possunt ;  Deus,  proximus,  mundus :  Deus  su- 
pra no8  ;  juxta  nos  proximus ;  infra  nos  mundus.  Tria  Deus,  duo  proximus,*unum 
mundus  habet,  &c. 

M  2 
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frcmi  him,  whence,  and  Jbr  which  it  should  love  him :  with 
God,  when  it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing:  to  God, 
when  it  seeks  to  repose  and  rest  it  self  in  him.  Our  love  to 
mir  neighbour  may  proceedjrom  him,  and  run  with  him,  not 
to  him :  Jrom  him,  a^s  wlten  we  rejoyce  of  his  good  scffety,  and 
well  doing :  with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a  felUm 
and  companion  of  our  journey  in  tlie  way  of  the  Lord ;  not  in 
him,  because  there  is  no  aid,  hope,  or  conjfidence  in  man.  From 
the  world  our  love  comes,  when  we  begin  to  admire  the  Creator 
in  his  works,  and  ghri/y  God  in  his  creatures.  With  the  world 
it  should  run,  if,  according  to  the  mutability  qfaU  temporalities, 
it  should  be  dejected  in  adversity,  or  over  elevated  tn  prospe- 
rity ;  to  the  world,  if  it  would  settle  it  self  in  its  vain  delights 
ami  studies.  Many  such  partitions  of  love  I  could  repeat,  and 
subdivisions;  but  least  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan,  Exer- 
citat,  501.)  a/  coTifbund  Jilthy  burning  Itist,  with  pure  and 
divine  love,  I  will  follow  that  accurate  division  of  Leon.  He- 
breus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where  he  speaks  of 
naturall,  sensible,  and  rationail  love,  and  handled  each  apart. 
Naturall  love  or  hatred  is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy,  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  animate  or  inanimate  creatures,  in  the  four 
elements,  mettak,  stones :  grdvia  tendunt  deorsum,  as  a  stone  to 
his  centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  go  still  round,  ^  amantes  natures  debita  exercere, 
for  love  of  perfection.  This  love  is  manifest,  I  say,  in  inanimate 
creatures.  How  comes  a  load>stone  to  draw  iron  to  it,  jet 
chaff,  the  ground  to  covet  showers,  but  for  love  ?  No  creature, 
S'.  Hierom  concludes,  is  to  be  found,  quod  non  aliquid  amaty 
no  stock,  no  stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling  of  love.  'Tis 
more  eminent  in  plants,  hearbs,  and  is  especially  observed  in 
vegetals ;  as  betwixt  the  vine  and  elm  a  great  sympathy ;  be- 
twixt the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  betwixt  the  vine  and  olive 
(c  Virgo fugit  Bromiwrn),  betwixt  the  vine  and  baies,a  great  an- 
tipathy ;  the  vine  loves  not  the  bay,  ^  nor  his  smeU,  a/nd  will  kilt 
him,  if  he  grow  near  him ;  the  bur  and  the  lintle  cannot  endure 
one  another ;  the  olive  ^  and  the  mirtle  embrace  each  other,  in 
roots  and  branches,  if  they  grow  neer.  Read  more  of  this  in 
Picolomineus  {grad.  7.  cap.  1.),  Crescentius  (lib,  5.  de  agric.) 
Baptista  Porta  {de  mag.  lib.  1.  cap,  de  plant,  odio  et  Element, 
sym.)  Fracastorius  (de  sym.  et  antip.)  Of  the  love  and  hatred 
of  planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer:  Leon.  Hebreus  gives 
many  fabulous  reasons,  and  moralizeth  them  withall. 

*  Ne  confundam  vesanos  et  fcedos  amores  beatis,  scekratum  cum  puro,  divino,  et 
vero,  &c.  *>  Fonseca,  cap.  I .     Amor  ex  Augustini  forsan  lib.  1 1 .  de  Civit.  D^. 

Amore  inconcussus  stat  mundus,  &c.  <^  Aldat.  ^  Porta.  Vitis  laurum  non  amat, 
nee  ejus  odorem  ;  si  prope  crescat,  enecat.  Lappa  lenti  adversatur.  *  Sympathia 
olei  et  myrti  ramwum  et  radicum  se  complectentium.    Mizaldus,  secret,  cent.  1 .  47- 
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Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  Leon. 
Hebreus,  (dial.  2.)  assigns  these  causes  \  first,  for  the  pleasure 
they  take  in  the  act  of  generation,  male  and  female  love  one  an- 
other : — secondly,  for  tne  preservation  of  the  species,  and  de- 
sire  of  young  brood ;  thirdly,  for  the  mutuall  agreement,  as 
being  of  the  same  kinde ;  Sus  sui,  canis  cani^  bos  bovi,  et  asinus 
asino  pulcherrimtis  videtur,  as  Epicharmus  held ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  that  adagy  of  Diogenianus, 

Adsidet  usque  graculus  apud  graculum^ 

they  much  delight  in  one  anothers  company  : 

'  Formicse  grata  est  formica,  cicada  cicade, 

and  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together : — ^fourthly,  for  cus- 
tome,  use,  and  familiarity ;  as,  if  a  dog  be  trained  up  with  a  lion 
and  a  bear,  contrary  to  their  natures,  they  will  love  each  other. 
Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters  and  keepers.  Many 
stories  I  could  relate  in  this  kinde :  but  see  GiUius,  de  hist, 
anim.  lib*  6.  cap.  14,  those  two  epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs 
and  hc^-ses,  Agellius,  &c. — ^fifthly,  for  brining  up,  as  if  a 
bitch  bring  up  a  kid,  a  hen  ducklings,  an  hedge  sparrow  a 
cuckoo,  &c. 

The  third  kinde  is  amor  cognitionis,  as  Leon  calls  it,  rationall 
love,  inteUectivus  amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I  must 
insist.  This  appears  in  God,  angels,  men.  God  is  love  it  self, 
the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of  love,  as  Plato  stiles  him ; 
the  servant  of  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace ;  have  peace 
with  all  men,  and  God  is  with  you. 


Quisquis  veneratur  Olympum, 


Ipse  sibi  mundum  subjicit,  atque  Deum. 

/"  By  this  love  (saith  Gerson)  we  purchase  heaven^  and  buy  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  ^  love  is  either  in  the  Trinity  it  sell,  for 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  Joh.  3. 
35.  and  5.  20.  and  14.  31.  or  towards  us  his  creatures,  as  in 
making  the  world.  Amor  mwndum  fecit ;  love  built  cities ; 
mundi  anima ;  invented  arts,  sciences,  and  all  ^  good  things,  in- 
cites us  to  vertue  and  humanity,  combines  and  quickens ;  keepes 
peace  on  earth,  quietness  by  sea,  mirth  in  the  windes  and  ele- 
ments, expells  all  fear,  anger,  and  rusticity ;  circultis  a  bono  in 
honum^  a  round  circle  still  from  good  to  good ;  for  love  is  the 
beginner  and  end  of  all  our  actions,  the  efficient  and  instru- 

*  Theocritus,  Idyll.  9*  ^  Mantuan.  ^  Caritas  munifica,  qua  mercamur 

de  Deo  regnum  Dei.  <^Polaou8,  partit  Zanchius,  de  naturfiL  Dei,  c.  3.  copiose 

de  hoc  amore  Dei  agiu        *  Nidi.  Bellus  discurs.  28.  de  amatoiibus.  Virtutem  pro- 
vocat,  conservat  pacem  in  terrl^  tranquilHtatem  in  aere,  ventis  Isetitiam,  &c. 
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mental  cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  symbols,  impresses,  ^  em- 
blemes  of  rings,  squares,  &c.  shadow  unto  us, 

Si  rerum  quseris  fuerit  quis  fims  et  ortus, 
Desine ;  nam  caussa  est  imica  solus  amor. 

If  first  and  last  of  any  thing  you  wit. 
Cease ;  love's  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  it. 

Love,  saith  ^  Leo,  made  the  world ;  and  afterwards  in  redeem- 
ing of  it,  God  so  laved  the  worlds  that  fie  gave  his  only  begotten 
son  for  it.  Johuy  S.  16.  Behdd  what  love  the  Father  Jiath 
shewed  on  ttSj  that  xve  slimtld  be  called  the  sons  of  God.  1  John^ 
3.  1.  Or  by  his  sweet  providence,  in  protecting  of  it ;  either 
all  in  general!,  or  his  saints  elect  and  church  in  particular, 
whom  he  keeps  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  whom  he  loves  freely 
(as  Hosea,  14.  4.  speaks),  and  dearly  respects,  c  Carior  est 
-ipsis  fuytnOf* qitam  sibi:  not  that  we  are  fair,  nor  for  any  merit 
or  grace  of  ours ;  for  we  are  most  vile  and  base ;  but  out  of 
his  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  out  of  his  divine  nature. 
And  this  is  that  Homers  golden  chain,  wliich  reacheth  down 
from  heaven  to  earth,  by  which  every  creature  is  annexed,  and 
depends  on  his  Creator.  He  made  all,  saith  <*  Moses ;  a/iid  it 
was  good ;  and  he  loves  it,  as  good. 

The  love  of  angels  and  living  souls  is  mutuall  amongst  them* 
selves^  towards  us  militant  in  the  church,  and  all  sucn  as  love 
God ;  as  the  sun  beams  irradiate  the  earth  from  those  celestiall 
thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect  on  us,  «  in  saluie  ho^ 
minum  promovendd  atacres,  et  constantes  administri  ;  there  is 
joy  in  heaven  for  every  sinner  that  repenteth  ;  they  pray  foir 
us,  are  solicitous  for  our  good,  ^casti  genii. 

Ubi  regnat  caritaa^  suave  desiderium> 
Lastitiaque  et  amor  Deo  conjunctus. 

Love  proper  to  mortall  men  is  the  third  member  of  this  sub- 
division, and  the  subject  of  my  following  discourse. 

■CamerariuS)  Etnb.  100.  cen.  2.  ^  DiaL  3.  *' Juvetr.  **  Oen.  1. 

«  Caussinus.  '  Theodoret.  e  Plotmo* 
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MEMB.  II.     SUBSECT.  I. 

Ijm  qfmen^  which  ti^aries  as  his  objects,  prqfitoAle,  pleasantf 

honest, 

V  ALESIUS  (Jib  8.  contr.  13.)  defines  this  bve,  which  is  in 
men,  to  be  ^  a;t  ctj^ection  of  both  jyowers,  appetite^  cmd  reason. 
The  rational  resides  in  the  brain^  the  other  in  the  liver  (as 
before  hath  been  said  out  of  Plato  and  others.)  The  heart  is 
diversly  affected  of  both;  and  carried  a  thousand  waies  by  con- 
sent. The  sensitive  faculty  most  part  over-rules  reason  ;  the 
soul  is  carried  hood-winkt,  and  the  understanding  captive 
like  a  beast.  ^  The  heart  is  variously  inclined;  sometimes  they 
are  merry,  sometimes  sad;  cmd  from  love  arise  hope  and  fear, 
Jeaiousie,Jkry,  desperation.  Now  this  love  of  men  is  diverse, 
and  varies,  as  the  object  varies,  by  which  they  are  entised,  as 
vertue,  wisdome,  eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fame,  ho- 
nour, or  comeliness  of  person,  &c.  Leon.  Hebreus,  in  his  first 
dialogue,  reduceth  them  all  to  these  three,  utile,  Jttcundum, 
honestum,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest  (out  of  Aristotle,  belike, 
8.  moral,)  of  which  he  discourseth  at  large ;  and  whatsoever  is 
beautiful!  and  fair,  is  referred  to  them,  or  any  way  to  be  desired. 
^  To  profitable,  is  ascribed  health,  wealth,  honour,  SfC.  which  is 
roither  ambition,  desire,  covetousness,  then  love.  Friends,  chil- 
dren, love  of  women,  <^  all  delightfull  and  pleasant  objects,  are 
referred  to  the  second.  The  love  of  honest  things  consists 
in  vertue  and  wisdome,  and  is  preferred  before  that  which  is 
profitable  and  pleasant ;  intellectuaU,  about  that  whidi  is  ho- 
nest. ^  S^.  Austin  calls  profitable,  worldly;  pleasant,  earned; 
honest,  spirituaU,  ^  Of  and  from  all  three,  result  chariiy, 
friendshw,  and  true  love,  which  reacts  God  and  our  neighs 
boar.  Of  each  of  these  I  will  brieny  dilate,  and  shew  in  what 
sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  fair  entising  objects,  which  procure  love, 
and  bewitch  the  soul  of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forci- 
ble as  profit  \  and  that  which  carrieth  with  it  a  shew  of  eomnM>- 
dity;  Health  indeed  is  a  pretious  thing,  to  recover  and  pre- 
serve which,  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions, 
freely  give  our  goods :  restore  a  man  to  his  health,  his  purse  lies 

*  Affectas  nunc  appetiTs  potentis,  nunc  rationalis;  alter  cerebro  residet,  alter  he- 
pate,  corde,  &c.  ^  Cor  varie  indinatur,  nunc  gaudens,  nunc  moerens  ;  statim  es. 
timore  nasdtur  zdotypia,  furor,  spes,  desperatio.  «  Ad  utile  sanitas  refertur  ; 

utilium  est  ambitio,  cupido,  desiderium,  potius  quam  amor,  excessus,  avaritia.     ^  Pi- 
coloro.  grad.  7*  cap*  !•  *  I<db.  de  amicit.  Utile  mundanum,  carnale  jucundum, 

spirituale  honestum.        '  £x  singulb  tribus  fit  caritas  et  amidtia,  quae  respidt  Deuni 
et  proximum. 
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open  to  thee;  bountifull  he  is,  thankfull  and  beholding  to 
thee ;  but  give  him  wealth  and  honour,  give  him  gold,  or  what 
shall  be  for  his  advantage  and  preferment,  and  thou  shalt  com- 
mand his  affections,  oblige  him  eternally  to  thee,  heart,  hand, 
'  life,  and  all,  is  at  thy  service ;  thou  art  his  dear  and  loving 
friend,  good  and  gracious  lord  and  master,  his  Maecenas ;  he 
ia  thy  suive,  thy  vassall,  most  devote,  aflFectioned,  and  bound 
in  all  duty.  Tell  him  good  tydings  in  this  kinde,  there  spoke 
an  angel,  a  blessed  hour  that  brings  in  gain ;  he  is  thy  crea^ 
ture,  and  thou  his  creator ;  he  hugges  and  admires  thee ;  he  is 
thine  for  ever.  No  loadstone  so  attractive  as  that  of  profit ; 
none  so  fair  an  object  as  this  of  gold  :  a  nothing  wins  a  man 
sooner  then  a  good  turn  ;  bounty  and  liberality  command  body 
and  soul. 

Munera  (crede  mihi)  placant  hominesque  Deosque : 
Placatur  donis  Jupiter  ipse  datis. 

Good  turns  do  pacifie  both  Crod  and  men> 
And  Jupiter  himself  is  won  by  them. 

Gold,  of  all  other,  is  a  most  delitious  object ;  a  sweet  light, 
a  goodly  lustre  it  hath  ;  gratitcs  aurum  quam  solem  intuemur^ 
saTth  Austin,  and  we  had  rather  see  it  then  the  sun.  '  Sweet 
and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping,  it  seasons  all  our  labours : 
intolerable  pains  we  take  for  it,  base  employments,  endure 
bitter  flouts  and  taunts,  long  journeys,  heavy  burdens ;  all  are 
made  light  and  easie  by  this  hope  of  gain. 

at  mihi  plaudo 

Ipse  domi^  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area. 

The  sight  of  gold  refresheth  our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our 
hearts,  as  that  Babylonian  garment  and  ^  golden  wedge  did 
Achan  in  the  camp ;  the  very  sight  and  hearing  sets  on  fire  his 
spul  with  desire  of  it.  It  will  make  a  man  run  to  the  Anti- 
podes, or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite,  lye,  flatter,  prpsti- 
tute  himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness ;  he  will  venture  his 
body,  kill  a  king,  murther  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to 
come  at  it.  Formosior  auri  massa,  as  ^  he  well  observed,  the 
mass  of  gold  is  fairer  then  all  your  Graecian  pictures,  that 
Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doting  painter,  could  ever  make :  we 
are  enamoured  with  it, 

**  Prima  fere  vota^  et  cunctis  notissima  templis^ 
Divitiss  ut  crescant. 

All  our  labours^  studies,  endeavours,  vows,  prayers,  and  wishes, 
are  to  get  it,  how  to  compass  it. 

•  Bencfactores  praecipuc  amamus.  Vives,  3.  dc  anima.        ^  Job.  7«        •  Petronius 
Arbiter.        <»  Juvenalia. 
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*  Hflec  est  ilia  cui  famulatur  maximus  orbis, 
Diva  potens  rerum^  domitrixque  Pecunia  fati. 

This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship ;  this  is  the 
sole  object  of  our  desire.  If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are 
made  for  ever  thrice  happy,  princes,  lords,  &c.  If  we  lose 
it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dejectea,  discontent,  miserable,  despe- 
rate, and  mad.  Our  estate  and  bene  esse  ebbs  and  flows  with 
our  commodity ;  and  as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are 
we  beloved  and  esteemed :  it  lasts  no  longer  then  our  wealth ; 
when  that  is  gone,  and  the  object  removed,  farewell  friendship : 
as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and  rewards,  were  to  be  hoped, 
friends  enough ;  they  were  tied  to  thee  by  the  teeth,  and  would 
follow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carcass :  but,  when  thy  goods  are 

fone  and  spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out ;  and  thou  shalt 
e  contemned,  scorned,  hated,  injured.  ^Lucians  Timon, 
when  he  lived  in  prosperity,  was  tne  sole  spectacle  of  Greece, 
onely  admired ;  who  but  Timon  ?  Every  body  loved,  honoured, 
applauded  him ;  each  man  offered  him  nis  service,  and 
sought  to  be  kin  to  him :  but,  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his 
fair  possessions  gone,  farewell  Timon ;  none  so  ugly,  none  so 
deformed,  so  odious  an  abject  as  Timon ;  no  man  so  ridiculous 
on  a  sudden  :  they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy  a  rope ;  no  man 
would  know  him. 

^Tis  the  generall  humour  of  the  world  ;  commodity  steers 
our  affections  throughout ;  we  love  those  that  are  fortunate 
and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by  whom  we  may  receive  mutuall 
kindness,  hope  for  like  curtesies,  get  any  good,  gain  or  profit; 
hate  those,  and  abhor,  on  the  other  side,  which  are  poor  and 
miserable,  or  by  whom  we. may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience. 
And  even  those  that  were  now  familiar  and  dear  unto  us,  our 
loving  and  long  friends,  neighbours,  kinsmen,  allies,  with 
whom  we  have  conversed  and  lived  as  so  many  Geryons  for 
some  years  paist,  striving  still  to  give  one  another  all  ^ood 
content  and  entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feastmgs, 
disports,  offices,  for  whom  we  would  ride,  run,  spend  our 
selves,  and  of  whom  we  have  so  freely  and  honourably  spoken, 
to  whom  we  have  given  all  those  turgent  titles,  and  magnifi- 
cent elogiums,  most  excellent  and  most  noble,  worthy,  wise, 
grave,  learned,  valiant,  &c.  and  magnified  beyond  measure — ^if 
any  controversie  arise  betwixt  us,  some  trespass,  injury,  abuse, 
some  part  of  our  goods  be  detained,  a  peece  of  land  come  to 
'be  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  suit,  or  touch  the  string 
of  our  commodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a  sudden : 


■  Joh.  Secund.  lib.  sylvarura.  ^  Lucianus,  Titnon. 
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neither  affinity,  consanguinity,  or  old  acquaintance  can  contain 
us,  but  ^  rupto  jecore  exieret  caprificus.  A  golden  apple  sets 
altogether  by  the  ears,  as  if  a  marrow  bone  or  hony  comb  were 
flung  amongst  bears :  father  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  kins- 
men are  at  odds :  and  look,  what  mahce,  deadly  hatred,  can 
invent^  that  shall  be  done, 

Terribile^  diruin^  pestilens^  atrox,  fenun : 

mutuall  injuries,  desire  of  revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him 
and  his,  are  all  our  studies.  If  our  pleasures  be  interrupt,  we 
can  tolerate  it ;  our  bodies  hurt,  we  can  put  it  up  and  be  recon- 
ciled; but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are  most  impatient: 
fair  becomes  foul,  the  Graces  are  turned  to  Harpyes,  friendly 
salutations  to  bitter  imprecations,  mutuall  feastings  to  plotting 
viUanies,  minings,  and  counterminings ;  good  words  to  satyres 
and  invectives ;  we  revile  e  contra ;  nought  but  his  imperfec- 
tions are  in  our  eyes  ;  he  is  a  base  knave,  a  divel,  a  monster,  a 
caterpiUer,  a  viper,  an  hog-rubber,  &c. 

Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  fbrmosa  supeme : 

This  scene  is  altered  on  a  sudden ;  love  is  turned  to  hate, 
mirth  to  melancholy :  so  furiously  are  we  most  part  bent,  our 
affections  fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and  upon 
money,  the  desire  of  which  in  excess  is  covetousness.  Ambi- 
tion tyrannizeth  over  our  souls,  as  ^  I  have  shewed,  and  in  defect 
crucifies  as  much ;  as,  if  a  man  by  negligence,  ill  husbandry, 
improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and  consume  his  goods  and 
fortunes,  beggery  follows,  and  melancholy :  he  becomes  an 
abject,  ^  odious,  and  zvorse  then  an  infidel^  in  not  providingjbr 
his^farniUy. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Pleasant  Objects  of  Love. 

JL  LEASANT  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such 
as  have  life,  or  be  without  life.  Inanimate  are  countries, 
provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he  said,  ^  Ptdcherrimam 
insulam  videmus^  etiam  cum  non  videmus ;  we  see  a  fair 
island  by  description,  when  we  see  it  not.  The  «sun  never 
saw  a  fairer  city,  Thessala  Tempe^  orchards,  gardens,  plear- 
sant  walks,    groves,  fountains,    &c.      The  heaven  it  self  is 

•  Pers.        *  Part  1.  sect  2.  memb.  3.  sub.  12.        «  I  Tim.  6.  8.         •    *  laps. 

cpist  Camdcno.  « Ldand  of  St.  Edmondsbury. 
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said  to  be  »fair  or  foul;  fair  buildings,  ^  fair  pictures,  all  ar- 
tificial], elaborate,  arid  curious  works,  clothes,  give  an  admira*- 
ble  lustre :   we  admire,  and  gaze  ,upon  them,  ut  piieri  Junoni^ 
avem^  as  childrai  do  on  a  peacock,  a  fair  dog,  a  fair  horse 
and  hawk,  &c>    ("  Thessalus  amat  equum  puUmwm^  bucu 
him  JEigyptiuSy    Lacedcemonius    caMum,   ^.)    such  things 
we  love,  are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us, 
and  whatsoever  else  may  cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous 
or  immodera^ly  loved,  as  Guianerius  observes.     These  things 
in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  ornaments,  ne- 
cessary, comely,  and  fit  to  he  had ;  but  when  we  fix  an  immo- 
derate eye,  and  dote  on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may 
turn  to  pain,  bring  much  sorrow  and  discontent  unto  us,  work 
our  finatl  overthrow,  and  cause  melancholy  in  the  end.     Many 
are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gaming,  hawK- 
ing,  hunting,  and  such  vain  pleasures,  ^  as  I  have  said :  some 
with  imm(^erate  desire  of  fame,  to  be  crowned  in  the  Olym- 
picks,  knighted  in  the  field,  &c.  and  by  these  means  ruinate 
themselves.      The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fair  mistress,  the 
glutton  on  his  dishes,  which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the 
palate,  the  epicure  on  his  severall  pleasures,  the  superstitious 
on  his  idol,  and  fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed 
themselves  with  an  imaginary  perswasion  of  a  sensuall  paradise : 
so  severall  pleasant  objects  diversely  affect  divers  men.     But 
the  fairest  objects  and  entisings  proceed  from  men  themselves, 
which  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote 
beyond  all  measure  upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  respects: 
first,  as  some  suppose,  by  that  secret  force  of  stars,  (quod  me 
tibi  temperat  astrum  ?)  they  do  singularly  dote  on  such  a 
man,  hate  such  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it.    ^  Non 
amo  tCf  Sabidif  ^c,     Alexander  admired  Hephaestion,  Adrian 
Antinous,  Nero  Sporus,  &c.     The  physicians  refer  this  to  their 
temperament ;  astrologers  to  trine  and  sextile  aspects,  or  op- 
posite to  their  severaJl  ascendents,  lords  of  their  genitures, 
love  and  hatred  of  planets  ;  ^  Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord 
of  spirits ;  but  most  to  outward  graces.     A  merry  companion 
is  welcome  and  acceptable  to  all  men  ;  and  therefore,  saith  %  Go- 
mesius,  princes  and  great  men  entertain  jesters  and  players 
commonly  in  their  courts.     But  ^  pares  cum  paribus  facmime 
coftigregamiuT ;  His  that  i  similitude  of  manners,   which   ties 
most  men  in  an  inseparable  link,  as,  if  they  be  addicted  to  the 


'Cfldum  aerenum,  ccelum  visu  fVedum.  Polyd.  lib.  1.  de  Anglia.  ^  Cfedo  equi. 

dem,  vivos  duoent  e  marmore  vultun.            «  Max.  Tthus,  ser.  9.  ^  Part.  1  • 

sec.  2.  memb.  3.            «  Mart.              '  Omnif.  mag.  lib.  12.  ox^  3.  ^  De  sale 

geniali,  L  3.  c.  15.                ^  Theod.  Prodromus  amor.  lib.  3.  '  Similitudo 
morum  parit  atmptiam. 
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same  studies  or  disports,  they  delight  in  one  anothers  compa- 
nies ;  birds  of  a  feather  mil  gather  togetfier  ;  if  they  be  of 
divers  inclinations,  or  opposite  in  manners,  they  can  seldome 
agree.  Secondly,  *  affalbility,  custome,  and  familiarity,  may 
convert  nature  many  times,  though  they  be  different  m  man- 
ners, as,  if  they  be  country-men,  fellow-students,  colleagues,  or 
have  been  fellow-souldiers,  *>  brethren  in  affliction,  (^acerba 
calamitatum  societas  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  conjufigit) 
affinity,  or  some  such  accidentall  occasion :  though  they  cannot 
agree  amongst  themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  burrs, 
and  hold  against  a  third :  so,  after  some  discontinuance,  or 
death,  enmity  ceaseth ;  or  in  a  forrain  place. 

Pascitur  in  vivis  livor^  post  fata  quiescit : 
Et  cecid^re  odia>  et  tristes  mors  obruit  iras. 

A  third  cause  of  love  and  hate  may  be  mutuall  offices,  accep- 
tum  beneJUiums  ^commend  him,  use  him   kindly,  take  his 
part  in  a  quarrell,  relieve  him  in  his  misery  ;  thou  winnest  him 
for  ever  :  do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a  perpetuall  enemy. 
Praise  and  dispraise  of  each  other  do  as  much,  though  un- 
known, as  e  Schoppius  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubonus :    mulu^ 
mulum  scabit ;  wno  but  Scaliger  with  him  ?  what  encomions, 
epithetes,  elogiums !     Antistes  sapientue,  perpetuus  dictator^ 
hterarum  ornamentum,  Europce  miraculum,  noble   Scaliger, 
incredibilis  ingenii  prastantia^  S^c,  Diis  potius  quam  homi- 
nibus  per  omnia  comparandus :  scripta  ejuis  aurea^  ancUia  de 
cash  delapsa^  poplitibus   veneramur  Jlexis^  S^c.     But,   when 
they  began  to  vaiT,  none  so  absurd  as  Scaliger,  so  vile  and  base, 
as  his  books  de  6ordonum  Jumilia  and  other  satyricall  invec- 
tives, may  witness.      Ovid,  in  Ibin^  Archilochus  nimself,  was 
not  so  bitter.     Another  great  tye  or  cause  of  love,  is  consan- 
guinity ;  parents  are  dear  to  their  children,  children  to  their 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  cosens  of  all  sorts,  as  an  hen  and 
chickens,  all  of  a  knot :  every  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest. 
Many  memorable  examples  are  in  this  kinde ;  and  'tis  portenii 
simile^  if  they  do  not :  ^ a  mother  cannot  Jbrget  Iter  child:  Salo- 
mon so  found  out  the  true  owner  :  love  of  parents  may  not  be 
concealed :  'tis  naturall,  descends ;  and  they  that  are  innumane 


*■  Vives,  3.  de  Anima.  ^  Qui  simul  fecere  naufragium,  aut  una  pertulere 

vincula,  vel  oonsilii  oonjurationisve  sodetate  junguntur,  invioem  amant :  Bnitum 
et  Gasdum  invicem  infensos  Cflssarianus  dominatus  oondliavit.  ^mUius  Lepidus 
et  Julius  Flaccus,  quum  essent  inimidssimi,  oensores  renundati,  dmultates  illico 
deposuere.     Scultet.  cap.  4.  de  caussa  amor.  <  Papinius.  ^  Isocrates 

Demonico  prsedpit,  ut,  quum  alicujus  amidtiam  vellet,  ilium  laudet,  quod  laus  initium. 
amoris  sit,  vituperatio  simultatum.        *  Suspect  lect.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.         ''Isajr,  49. 
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in  this  kinde,  are  unworthy  of  that  air  they  breath,  and  of  the 
four  elements :  yet  many  unnatural!  examples  we  have  in  this 
rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents,  disobedient  children,  of  ^  dis- 
agreeing brothers ;  nothing  so  common.  The  love  of  kinsmen 
is  grown  cold :  many  Tcinsmen  (as  the  saying  is)  Jew  Jriends* 
If  thine  estate  be  good,  and  thou  be  able  par  pari  rrferre^  to 
requite  their  kindness,  there  will  be  mutuall  correspondence; 
otherwise  thou  art  a  burden,  most  odious  to  them  above  all 
others.  The  last  object  tha!t  tyes  man  and  man,  is  comeliness 
of  person,  and  beauty  alone,  as  men  love  women  with  a  wanton 
eye ;  which  xai'  e^ox^iy  is  termed  heroically  or  Love-Melancholy. 
Other  loves  (saith  ^  Picolomineus)  are  so  called  with  some  con^ 
traction,  as  the  love  of  wine,  gold,  &c.  but  this  of  women  is 
predominant  in  an  higher  strain,  whose  part  affected  is  the  liver ; 
and  this  love  deserves  a  longer  explication,  and  shall  be  dilated 
apart  in  the  next  section. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Honest  Objects  of  Love, 

jlSEAUTY  is  the  common  object  of  all  love ;  ^a^  jet  draws 
a  straw,  so  doth  beauty  love :  vertue  and  honesty  are  great  mo- 
tives, and  give  as  fair  a  lustre  as  the  rest,  especially  if  they  be 
sincere  and  right,  not  fucate,  but  proceeding  from  true  form, 
and  an  incorrupt  judgement.  Those  two  Venus  twins,  Eros  and 
Anteros,  are  then  most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times  other- 
wise men  are  deceived  by  their  flattering  Gnathoes,  dissembling 
camelions,  outsides,  hypocrites,  that  make  a  shew  of  great  love, 
learning,  pretend  honesty,  vertue,  zeal,  modesty,  with  affected 
looks  and  counterfeit  gestures :  fained  protestations  often  steal 
away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and  deceive  them,  specie 
virtutis  et  umbrd,  when  as,  reverd  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth 
or  honesty  at  all  in  them,  no  truth,  but  meer  hypocrisy,  sub- 
tilty,  knavery,  and  the  like.  As  true  friends  they  are,  as  he 
that  Coelius  Secundus  met  by  the  high  wayside ;  and  hard  it  is, 
in  this  temporising  age,  to  distinguish  such  companions,  or  to 
finde  them  out.  Such  Gnathoes  as  these  for  the  most  part  b€^ 
long  to  great  men,  and  by  this  glozing  flattery,  affability,  and 
such  like  philters,  so  dive  and  insinuate  into  their  favours,  that 
diey  are  taken  for  men  of  excellent  worth,  wisdome,  learning, 
demi-gods,  and  so  screw  themselves  into  dignities,  honours, 

•  Rara  est  concoTdia  fratrum.  *  Grad.  1.  cap.  22.        *  Vive«,  3.  de  Anima. 

Ut  paleam  succinumr  sic  formam  amor  trahit. 
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offices :  but  these  men  cause  harsh  confusion  often,  and  as  many 
stirs  as  Rehoboams  counsellors  in  a  common-wealth,  overthrow 
themselves  and  others.  Tandlerus,  and  some  authors  make  a 
doubt,  whether  love  and  hatred  may  be  compelled  by  philters 
or  characters  i  Cardan,  and  Marbooius,  by  pretious  stones  and 
amulets ;  astrologers,  by  election  of  times,  &c.  as  ^  I  shall  else- 
where discuss.  The  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is  vertue, 
wisdome,  honesty,  ^reall  worth,  interna Jbrma ;  and  this  love 
cannot  deceive  or  be  compelled :  ut  ameris^  amabUis  esto ;  love 
it  self  is  the  most  potent  philtrum,  vertue  and  wisdome,  gratia 
gratvmJiuAenSj  the  sole  and  only  grace,  not  counterfeit,  but 
open,  honest,  simple,  naked,  ^  descending Jrom  heaven^  as  our 
apostle  hath  it,  an  infused  habit  from  God,  which  hath  given 
severall  gifts,  as  wit,  learning,  tongues,  for  which  they  shall  be 
amiable  and  gratious  {Eph.  4. 11.),  as  to  Saul  stature  and  a 
goodly  presence  (1  8am,  9.  ^.)  •  Joseph  found  favour  in  Pha*-* 
raohs  court  {Gen,  39.)  for  ^  his  person ;  and  Daniel  with  the 
princes  of  the  eunuchs  {Dan.  1.  9.)  Christ  was  gratious  with 
God  and  men  (LwAr.  2. 69,,),  There  is  still  some  peculiar  grace, 
as  of  good  discourse,  eloquence,  wit,  honesty,  which  is  the 
primum  mobile^  first  mover,  and  a  most  forciole  loadstone  to 
draw  the  favours  and  good  wills  of  mens  eys,  ears,  and  aifections 
unto  them.  When  Jesics  spake,  they  were  all  astonied  at  his 
answers^  (Luk.  2. 47.)  and  wondredat  his gratioiis  words  which 
proceeded  from  his  mouth.  An  orator  steals  away  the  hearts  of 
men,  aifd,  as  another  Orpheus,  qtio  vtdt,  unde  mm,  he  puis  them 
to  him  by  speech  alone:,  a  sweet  voice  causeth  admiration; 
and  he  that  can  utter  himself  in  good  words,  in  our  ordinary 
phrase,  is  called  a  proper  man,  a  divine  spirit.  For  whicn 
cause,  belike,  our  old  poets,  senattis  populusque  poetarum, 
made  Mercury  the  gentleman-usher  to  the  Graces,  captain  rf 
eloquence,  ana  those  Charites  to  be  Jupiters  and  Eurynomes 
daughters,  descended  from  above.  Though  they  be  omerwise 
d^ormed,  crooked,  ugly  to  behold,  those  good  parts  of  the 
minde  denominate  them  fair.  Plato  commends  the  beauty  of 
Socrates;  yet  who  was  more  grim  of  countenance,  stem  and 
shastly  to  look  upon  ?  So  are  and  have  been  many  great  phi- 
losophers, as  ^  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes,  deformed,  most 
part,  in  that  which  is  to  be  seen  with  the  eyes^  but  most  elegant 
in  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen, 

Sffipe  sub  attrita  latitat  sapientia  veste. 

Msop,  ©emocritus,  Aristotle,  Politianus,  Melancthon,  Gesner^ 

•Sect.  seq.        ^  Nihil  divinius  homine  probo.  <=  James,  3.  17.  ^  Gratior 

est  pulchro  veniens  e  coipore  virtus.         *^  Orat  1 8.  Deformes  plerumque  philosophi 
ad  id  quod  in  aspectum  cadit,  ek  parte  elegantes  quae  oculos  fugit. 
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&c.  ^thered  old  men,  SUeni  AhAbiadis^  very  harsh  and  im- 
polite to  the  eye ;  but  who  were  so  terse,  polite,  eloquent,  gene* 
rally  learned,  temperate,  and  modest  ?  Nq  man  then  living  was 
so  niir  as  Alcibiades,  so  lovely,  quoad  superficiem^  to  the  eye, 
as  ^  Boethius  observes :  but  he  had  corpus  turpissimum  interne^ 
a  most  deformed  soul.     Honesty,  vertue,  rair  conditions,  are 
great  entisers  to  such  as  are  well  given,  and  much  avail  to  get 
the  favour  and  good  will  of  men.     Abdolonymus,  in  Curtius, 
a  poor  man  (but,  which  mine  author  notes,  ^  the  cause  of  this 
poverty  uas  his  honesty)^  for  his  modesty  and  continency, 
from  a  private  person,  (for  they  found  him  digging  in  his  gar- 
den) was  saluted  king,  and  preferred^  before  all  the  magnifi- 
coes  of  his  time :  injecta  d  vestis  purpura  auroque  distincta  ; 
a  purple  embroidered  garment  was  put  upon  him^  ^  and  they 
bade  him  wash  himseff',  and,  as  he  was  worthy,  take  upon  him 
the  stile  and  spirit  <^a  Icing,  continue  his  continency,  and  the 
rest  of  his  good  parts.     Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  noble 
citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  fair  conditioned,  of  so  sweet  a  car*- 
riage,  that  he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good  men,  of  CaBsar, 
Pompey,  Anthony,  TuUy,  of  divers  sects,  &c.  muUa>s  hcere- 
dilates  {^  Cornelius  Nepos  writes)  sold  bonitate  consequimtus^ 
Operce  pretium  audire,  ^c>  it  is  worthy  of  your  attention, 
Livy  cnes,  ^you  ihat  scorn  aU  but  riches,  and  sive  no  esteem 
to  vertue,  except  tluy  be  wealthy  withall,  Q.  Cindnnatus  had 
but  four  acres,  and,  by  the  consent  of  the  senate,  was  chosen 
dictator  of  Rome.    Of  such  account  were  Cato,  Fabritius, 
Aristides,  Antoninuii,  Probus,  for  their  eminent   worth:  so 
Csesar,  Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for  valour :  ^Hephsestion 
loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio  the  king :   Titus  deticia  hu* 
mani  generis,  and,  which  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespasian, 
the  diSinff  of  his  time,  as  ^  Edgar  Etheling  was  in  England,  for 
his  i^exceuent  vertues:  their  memory  is  yet  fresh,  sweet ;  and 
we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though  they  be  dead.     Suaterh 
tnemoriam  sui  reliquit,  saith  Lipsius  of  his  friend ;  living  and 
'  dead  they  are  all  one.     *  /  ham  ever  loved,  a4t  thou  knowest, 
(so  Tully  wrote  to  Dolabella)  Marcus  Brutus,  for  his  great 
fvit,  singular  honesty,  constancy,  sweet  conditions  s  and  believe 


*■  43i.  de  consoL  *>  Caussa  ei  pftttpertatis  philosopfaia,  sicat  pleruque  piobitas  fiiit. 
*  Ablne  corpus,  et  cape  regis  animum,  et  in  earn  fortunam,  qua  dignus  es,  continen- 
Uam  istam  prefer.  '  VitiL  ejus.  ®  Qui  prs  divitiis  humana  spemunt,  nee  virtuti 
locum  putant,  nisi  opes  affluant.  Q.  Gindnnatus  consensu  patrum  in  dictatorem 
Romanum  electus.  '^Curtius.  v  Edgar  Etheling,  England's  darling.  i^Morum 
0uaTitas»  obvia  comitas,  prompta  offida,  mortalium  animos  demerentur.  ^  ^  Epist. 
lib.  8.  Semper  amavi,  ut  tu  scis,  M.  Brutum,  propter  ejus  summmn  ingenium,  sua- 
vissimos  mores,  singularem  probitatem  et  constantiam :  nihil  est,  mihi  crede,  virtute 
formoshiSy  nihil  amabilius. 
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Uj  ^  there  is  nothing' so  amicable  amd  foAr  as  vertue.  I^da 
mifffitily  hwe  Calvisintis,  (so  Pliny  writes  to  Sossius)  a  most 
inaustriousy  etogtienty  upriffht  man ;  which  is  aU  in  all  with 
me.  The  affection  came  n-om  his  good  parts.  And,  as  S^ 
Austin  comments  on  the  84  Psabn,  ^  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty 
qfjustice,  and  inward  beauty,  which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of 
am-  heartSy  laoCy  and  are  enamoured  withy  as  in  martyrs: 
though  tlieir  bodies  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  beastSyyet  this 
beauty  shines,  and  we  lave  tlicir  vertues.  <^The  Stoicks 
are  of  opinion  that  a  wise  man  is  only  fair ;  and  Cato  (in 
Tully,  3.  de  Finibus)  contends  the  same,  that  the  lineaments 
of  the  minde  ar^  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  body,  incom- 
parably beyond  them :  wisdom  and  valour,  according  to 
^  Xenophoii,  especially  deserve  the  name  of  beauty,  and  deno- 
minate one  fair ;  et  incomparoMliter  pulchrior  est'  (as  Austin 
holds)  Veritas  Christianorum  quam  Aelena  Gracorum.  Wine 
is  strong  ;  the  king  is  strong ;  women  are  strong ;  but  truth 
aoercfmeth  all  things  (1  Es(L  3. 10,  11,  12).  Blessed  is  tlie 
man  thatjindeth  wisdome,  and  getteth  understa/nding ;  for  the 
merchandise  thereof  is  better  then  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof 
better  then  gold ;  it  is  more  predvonis  then  pearls ;  and  all  the 
things  tJiou  ca/nst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her 
(Prov.  8-  13, 14,  15).  A  wise,  true,  just,  upright,  and  good 
man,  I  say  it  again,  is  onely  fair.  ^  It  is  reported  of  Magdalen 
Queen  of  France,  and  wife  to  Lewis  11th,  a  Scottish  woman 
by  birth,  that,  walking  forth  in  an  evening  with  her  ladies, 
she  spied  M.  Alanus,  one  of  the  kings  chaplains,  a  silly,  old, 
S  hard-favoured  man,  fast  asleep  in  a  bower,  and  kissed  him 
sweetly ;  when  the  young  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it,  she  re- 
plied, that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and 
reverence,  but  with  a  Platonick  love,  the  divine  beauty  of 
*^his  soul.  Thus,  in  all  ages,  vertue  hath  been  adored,  ad- 
mired ;  a  singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  from  it ;  and  the  more 
vertuous  he  is,  the  more  gratious,  the  more  admired.  No 
man  so  much  followed  upon  earth  as  Christ  hilnself ;  and,  as 
the  Psalmist  saith  (45»  2.)  he  was  fairer  then  the  sons  of  men., 
Chrysostome  (Horn.  8.  in  Mat)  Bernard  (&r..l.  de  omntbus 
Sanctis),  Austin  Cassiodore,  (Hier.  in  9  Mat.)  interpret  it  of 

*  Ardentes  amores  excitaret,  si  simulacrum  ejus  ad  oculos  penetraret.  Plato,  Phsp- . 
done.  ^£pi8t.  lib.  4.  Validissime  diligo  virum  rectum,  disertum,  quod  apud  me 
potcntissimum  est.  ^  £st  qusNlam  pulchritudo  justitiae,  quam  videmus  oculis  cor- 
dis, amamus,  et  exardescimus,  ut  in  martyribus,  quum  eorum  membra  bestis  lace- 
rareni,  etsi  alias  defonnes,  &c.  ^  Lipsius  manuouc.  ad  Phys.  Stoic,  lib.  3.  diff.  17* 
Solus  sapiens  pulcher.  iFortitudo  et  prudentia  pulchritudinis  laudem  prsBcipue 

roerentur.  ^  Franc.  Belforbt.  in  hist  an.  1430.  c  Erat  autem  foede  deformia, 
et  ea  formi,  qu&  dtius  pueri  terreri  possent»  quam  invitari  ad  osculum  puella» 
^  Deformis  iste  etsl  videatur  senex,  divinum  animum  habet. 
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the  aTjfeauty  of  his  person ;  there  was  a  divine  majestie  in  his 
looks ;  it  shined  like  lightning,  and  drew  all  men  to  it :  but 
Basils  Cyril  (lib.  6.  super.  55.  Esay)^  Theodoret,  Amobius, 
&c.  of  the  beauty  of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace,  eloquence,  &c. 
Thomas  (in  Psal.  44.)  of  both ;  and  so  doth  Baradius,  and 
Peter  Morales  {lib.  de  pulchritud.  lesu  et  Marice)^  adding  as 
much  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 

hiBC  alios  forma  pr«cesscrit  omnes^ 


according  to  that  prediction  of  Sibylla  Cumsea*  Be  they  pre* 
sent  or  absent,  near  us,  or  afar  off,  this  beauty  shines,  and 
will  attract  men  many  miles  to  come  and  visite  it.  Plato  and 
Pjrthagpras  left  their  countrey,  to  see  those  wise  ^Egyptian 
priests :  ApoUonius  travelled  into  JSthiopia,  Persia,  to  consult 
with  the  Magi,  Brachmanni,  Gymnosopnists.  The  queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  visit  Splomon ;  and  many,  saith  ^  Hierom,  went 
out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  miles,  to  behold 
that  eloquent  Livy ;  ^  MvMi  Romam,  nan  ut  urbem  ptdcherri- 
vmm,  atU  urMs  et  orbis  domvnumi  Octavicmum,  sed  ut  kunc 
unvmi  irwiserent  (mdvrentqiiei  a  GodHms  prqfecti  sunt.  No 
beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep,  ^  or  links  the 
souls  of  men  closer  then  vertue. 

•  Non,  per  Deos^  aut  pictor  posset, 
Aut  statuarius  ullas>  fingere 
Talem  pulchritudinem,  qualem  virtus  habet : 

no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver,  can  express  vertues  lustre, 
or  those  admirable  rayes  that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting 
rayes  that  enamour  posterity,  those  everlasting  rayes  that  con- 
tinue to  the  worlds  end.  Many,  saith  Phavorinus,  that  loved 
and  admired  Alcibiades  in  his  youth,  knew  not,  cared  not  for 
Alcibiades  a  man ;  nunc  inttientes  quierebdnt  Alcibiadem : 
but  the  beauty  of  Socrates  is  still  the  same ;  ^vertues  lustre 
never  fades,  is  ever  fresh  and  green,  semper  viva  to  all  suc- 
ceeding, ages,  and  a  most  attractive  loadstone,  to  draw  and 
Gombiiie  such  as  are  present.  For  that  reason,  belike,  Homer 
feigns  the  three  Graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand, 
because  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces. 
^  O  sweet  bandsy  (Seneca  exclaims)  which  so  happily  combine^ 
that  tJtose  which  are    bound  by  them  hve    their    binders^ 


*  Fulgebat  vultu  suo  fulgor,  et  divina  majestas  homines  ad  se  trahens.        ^  Priefat. 

,bib.  vu%ar.         «  Pars  inscrip.  Tit.  Livii  statuae  Patavii.  ^  A  true  loves  knot. 

•Stobaeas,  e  Orsco.  'Solinus.     Pulchri  nulla  est  facies.  «0  dulcisfiimi 

laquei;  qui  tarn  fbliciter  devinciunt,  ut  etiam  a  vinctis  diligantur !  qui  a  6mtiis  vincli 

sunt,  cupiunt  arctitts  deligari,  et  in  unum  redigi. 
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ieimnffj  wiikaUf  much  mere  fiarderfyf  be  bounds  md^^B^^ 
many  fieiyons,  to  be  unked  kito  one.  For  the  nature  ^  trad 
finendddf)^  k  to  combine^  to  be  like  acffei^ed,  of  ode  ndkide^ 

•  Velle  et  nelle  ambobus  idem,  BiitfMa^ife^  tolSa 
Mens  lero    >' 

as  the  Poet  saith,  still  to  continue  oiie  and  tber  same.  And 
where  this  love  taken  pkee,  there  H  peaee  and  quietness,  a 
true  correspondence,  perfect  amity,  a  diapason  of  vowes  and 
irii^edyfhe  same  opiniofts^  as  belwi!]CtbDai/dd  and  Jonai^Mtti^ 
fiiamoR  mA  Pythlair,  PyhdeffaiidOfestesH  ""Mnksltitd  Euiyalilii^ 
l^hese^  and  Trnthem  .*  ^  they  tdlt  livet  aii«l4i#  tog^^fy  ^d 
fffose^QEte  offe  amotber  with  flood  UXrm^  («  rmnk  iHnetififa^fkff^ 
iurpigdmut^jfutmU)  ntd  caStj  liviti^  bi^,  when  thek  fi^etid^ 
are  dead,  with  tombs  and  BioBMfifksylSy  n«eiilc^,  e|pila|^s^ 
elegies  hffiscriptkmsy  py¥aii&ids,'ObeU^i^'  st^tti^-  ima^,^p^ 
ttires,  hifltoried,  poems^  antilak^  feadts^  aA]iT^eri§aff^  lAithf 
8gie»  e^r  (m  PIfit^«oheikr§  dNid>  they  will  pare¥m^  Mu^ 
6mit  nt>  gbod  dfite  that  may  t^d  t^  tbe  j^dlse^viMiflto^  df 
their  names,  bonoun!^  afid  ete^mal  meniory.  *  *  lUuin  ^(A)rUfii9l 
iUwm;  ceri^  iUum  aer^y  Sfc.  Ste  dii  eapres^  hvf  JHend^  Vii 
cdourSf  ifh  wax^  in  brasSy  in  v0er^f  nmrMei  gold  &hd  iUtH^ 
(as  Pliny  reports  of  a  citizen  in  Rome)  and  in  a  great  auditory ^ 
not  long  aince^  recited  a  just  vohime  of  Ms  Im.  In  another 
place,  s  speaking  of  an  epigram  winch  Martial  had  composed 
m  praise  of  him.  He  gave  me  as  mucTi  as  Tie  might,  and 
would  have  done  more  if  he  could :  though  'oohat  eon  a  man 

C've  more  then  Tumour^  ^^^^*  ^^  etemiti/  f  But  thcU  whifh 
tffrote,  peradventurey  unU  not  continue;  yet  he  wroie  H 
to  continue.  ^Tis  aU  the  recompence  a  poor  seholler  Cain 
mak«  his  well-deserving  patron,  MaBcmafi,  mend,  to  identioa 
him  in  hid  w<Hrks,  to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  writ^  his 
life,  &c.  as  all  our  poefe^  orators^  historic^raph^s,  have  ewe^ 
done ;  and  the  greatest  revenge  such  men  ti^ke  of  tbeur  adver- 
tories,  to  persecute  thefn  witn  satyrs,  invectives,  &€«  ^  and  ^tta 
both  wayes  of  great  mom^t^  a»  i  rkto  ^ves  us  to  undordtaiidw 


*  Statius.  ^  He  loved  Eim,  as  he  loved  his  own  soul,  1  Sam*  15*  1*  Bieyoiid 

the  love  of  women.  •  Vvg.  9.  JBn,  Qui  super  etanimem  sese  oon jecit  aiiucaai 

QcaaSouoM,  4  Axttleits  aahnm  dimMium*  Austiii;  cbnfes.  4.  cap.  6*    Qubd  d^ 

Viigilio  Horalitts,  Et  serves  animsB  dimidium  mesp.  *  Plhiftt.  'lUiini 

aigento  et  auro,  ilium  ehore,  marmore  effingit ;  et  nuper,  ingenti  a^btto  auditoiio, 
ingentem  de  viti  ejus  libnmi redtavit  epist.  lib.  4.  epist.  68.  f  lib.  4.  ep.  Gl • 

Frisco  suo.  Dedk  mihi  quantum  potuit  maximnm,  daturas  amplius,  si  potoiaaet. 
Tametsl  quid  homini  dari  potest  majus  quam  gloria,  laus,  et  seternitas  ?  At  non  emnt 
fiortasse  qusB  scripsit.    lUe  tamen  scnpsit^  tamquam  esscnt  futuia.  ^  For  genus 

irritalrile  vatum.  *  Lib.  13.  de  Legibus.  Magoam  enim  vna  habent,  &e* 
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.  Psuluff  J6Vius^  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds 
Fb|pe,  tjeo  Dedmos,  his  noble  patron,  concludes  in  these 
ivorak:  ^Because  I  cannot  honour  him  aa  oBttr  rich  Men  db^ 
wilts  Uke  endeatkmr^  affbction^  and  pieiv,  I  ha/ve  nfUkrUdcen 
io  tcrhe  his  tifb ;  since  miyjbrtunes  wm  not  give  me  leabe  ft> 
make  a  more  auirwkums  monumeriij  I  witt  perform  Hwse  rUes 
to  his  sacred  asheSy  which  a  smelly  perhaps^  but  a  liberal 
wit  can  afford.  But  I  rove.  Where  tnis  true  love  is  wanting, 
there  can  be  no  firm  peace,  fnendship  from  teeth  outwara, 
counterfeit,  or  for  some  by  respects,  so  long  dissembled,  till 
they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends,  which,  upcxi  every  small 
occasion,  breaks  out  into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance,  heart- 
bidnings,  wUs^rins,  calumnies,  Contentions,  and  aU  man- 
ner of  bitter  melan<SioIy  discontents.  And  those  men  which 
have  no  other  object  of  their  love,  then  greatness,  wealth, 
authority,  &c.  are  rather  feared  then  bekved;  nee  amani 
jp^env^pidmy  nee  ammiur  ab  uUo:  and,  howsoever  bom  wiA 
fior  a  time,  yet,  for  their  tyranny  and  expression,  griimig, 
covfetotmness,  currisii  hardnesis,  fblly,  intemperance)  im^udaie^, 
and  such  Uke  vices,  they  are' generally  odioiis,  abbomd  ol  all, 
botii  God  and  men-. 

KoD  ux6r  salvum  te  vnlt^  non  filios :  omnes 
Vidni  oderunt : 

#ife  and  dblldren,  friends,  neighbours,  e31  the  world  forsaken 
th^ffy  would  faim  be  rid  of  fli^di,  smd  are  compelled  many 
tkn)es  to  lav  violent  bands  oii  them :  or  else  Gods  judg^raents 
overteke  mem :  instead  of  Q-rabte,  come  Furies.  So^  wh^ 
£EBf  ^  AUgaHy  a  wOmaii  of  singular  wisdom^  wa&  aoc^>tabfe 
to  David,  Nabd  was  churlifui'  and  evil>-eonditioned ;  and 
therefore  ^  Mardochy  was  received^  i^hen  Haman  was  exe- 
oiifed,^  Haman  the  mvptite,  ihat  hdd  his  ieat  db&ce  the  other 
frmtesy  to  Tibhom  aU  the  Kings  servants^  that  stood  in  the 
wieiy  bowed  their  knees  ^  and  r&oereiiced.  ThoMgh  they 
loUridi  many  times,  such  hypocrites,  such  temporizing  foxes^ 
and  blear  the  worlds  eyes  by  flattery,  brib^y  dissembliilg 
their  natures,  of  other  mens  weakness,  that  cannot  so  soon 
aptlrehend  thieir  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  discerned^ 
aha  precipitated  in  a  moment :  Surdy^  saith  David,  ifto»  hoH 
9et  tMnt  m  sUppei^y  places  (Psal.  73f.  18.) :  as  so  many  Seiani 
tiiey  vfill  come  down  to  the  Gemonian  scalte ;  atfd,  to  EiJtebius 
iff  ^^Ami^ianus,^  tixtit  was  iti  sudi  authority,  ad  ^iAendum 

*■  Pan  iamfR  studio  et  pietate  odoscribeiide'ntiB  ejus  muiiiu  tanpepi;  et  jKMrtquam 
smnptobflB  oondere  pro  faitim&  non  Hcint;  eziguo  sedeo  forte  Uberalis  ingenii  rnoha* 
mtoto  justa  sttusfciaiSmo  dneri  solrentur.  ^  1  Sam;  25.  3.  «  Esther,  3. 2. 

'  Aiqin.  MarosUinuB,  1.  14. 
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' imperdtorem,  be  cast  down  headlcHig  oh  a  sudden.  Or  put  case 
they  escape,  and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives  end,  yet,  after 
their  death,  their  memory  stinks  as  a  snufFe  of  a  candle  put 
out;  and  those  that  durst  not  so  much  as. mutter  against  them 
in  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with  satyrs,  libels,  and 
bitter  imprecations :  they  shall  male  audire  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  and  oe  odious  to  the  worlds  ^id. 


MEMB.  III. 

Charity  composed  (^dll  three  kindsy  Pleasant^  Profitabk, 

Honest. 

JljESIDES  this  love  that  comes  from  profit, .  pleasure, 
honesty,  (for  one  good  turn  asks  another  m  equity)  that 
which  !prGfceeds  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  from  discipnne  and 
philosophy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of  all  these 
•three,  which  is  charity^  and  includes  piety,  dilection,  bene- 
volence, friendship,  even  all  those  vertuous  habits ;  for  love 
is  the  circle  equant  of  all  other  affections  (of  which  Aristotle 
dilates  at  large  in  his  Ethicks),  and  is  commanded  by  God, 
which  no  man  can  well  perform,  but  he  that  is  a  Christian, 
and  a  true  regenerate  man.  This  is^To  hve  God  above  aMj 
and  our  neighbour  as  our  self;  for  this  love  is  lychnus  accendens 
et  accenstis^  a  communicating  light,  apt  to  illuminate  it  self  as 
well  as  others.  All  other  objects  are  fair,  and  very  beautiful, 
I  confess ;  kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  that  we  owe 
to  our  country,  nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such 
moral  respects,  &c.  of  which  read  ^  copious  AHstotle  in  his 
Morals :  a  man  is  beloved  of  a  man,  in  that  he  is  a  man  ;  but 
all  th^  are  far  more  eminent  and  great,  when  they  shall  pro- 
ceed firom  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a  true  touch  of  religion, 
and  a  reference  to  Groa.  Nature  binds  all  creatures  to  love 
their  young  ones:  an  hen,  to  preserve  her  brood,  will  run 
upon  a  lion ;  an  hinde  will  fight  with  a  bull,  a  sow  with  a 
bear,  a  silly  sheep  with  a  fox.  So  the  same  nature  urgeth  a 
man  to  love  his  parents,  (^  Dii  me^  paier^  omnes  oderintj  ni  te 
magis  quam  octUos  Qmem  meosl)  and  this  love  cannot  be  dis- 
solved, as  I'uUy  holds,  ^  without,  detestable  offence:  but  much 
tnore    Gods    comtnandment,    which    injoyns    a    filial    love^ 

'  *  Ut  mundus  dudlius  polis  sustentaturt  ita  lex  Dei,  amore  Dd  et  proximi ;  duobus 
Ms  fiiDdamentis  vindtur ;  machina  mundi  eorruit,  si  una  de  polis  turbator ;  lex  pent 
divina,  si  ima  ex  his.  •        ■  ^8.  et  9-  libio.    .  ^  Ter.  Addph.  4. 5.  ^  I>e 

amidt.     Caritas  parentum  dilui  nisi  detestabili  scelere  non  potest.  ' 
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and  an  obedience  in  this  kind.  *  The  love  of  brethren  isgreat, 
and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if  one  be  displaced^  all  comes 
down :  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to  the  combina- 
tion of  which,  nature,  fortune,  vertue,  happily  concur ;  yet  this 
love  comes  short  of  it. 

Dulce  et  decorum  pro  patria  mori: 

^  it  cannot  be  expressed,  what  a  deed  qf  charity  tfiat  one  name  of 
country  contains. 

Amor  kudis  et  patria  pro  fitipendio  est. 

The  Decii  did  se  devovire,  Horatii,  Curii,  Scaevola,  Regulus, 
Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  countries  peace  and  good. 

^  Una  dies  Fabios  ad  bellum  miserat  omnes : 
Ad  bellum  missos  perdidit  una  dies. 

One  day  the  Fabii  stoutly  warred. 
One  day  the  Fabii  were  destroyed-  ' 

Fifty  thousafid  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  wiDingly  neer  Battle 
Abby,  in  defence  of  their  country.  ^  P.  iEmilius  ^  6.)  speaks  of 
six  senators  of  Calice,  that  came  with  halters  in  their  hands  to 
the  king  of  England,  to  die  for  the  rest.  This  love  makes  so 
many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  historiographers,  physi* 
dans,  &c.  or  at  least  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety,  and 
their  countries  benefit.  ®  Sanctum  nomen  amicitiiSy  sociorum 
communio  sacra  :  friendship  is  an  holy  name,  and  a  sacred  com- 
munion of  friends.  ^As  the  sun  is  in  thefirmarnenty  so  is  friend- 
ship in  the  world,  a  most  divine  and  heavenly  band.  As  nuptial 
love  makes,  this  perfects  mankind,  and  is  to  be  preferred  (ii  you 
will  stand  to  the  judgement  of  ^  Cornelius  Nepos),  before  affi- 
nity, or  consanguinity ;  plu>s  m  amicitid  valet  simUitudo  morum, 
quami  (iffinitas,  SfC.  the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  then  any 
other  wreath  whatsoever.  Take  this  away,  and  take  all  pleasure, 
joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true  content,  out  of  the  world ; 
'tis  the  greatest  tye,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest  band,  and, 
as  our  modern  Maro  deddes  it,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before 
the  rest.  ' 

^  Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem. 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extream, 

'Fraternitas  lapidum  fomicibus  dmiUima,  easura,  nisi  se  inviceih  sustentaret. 
Seneca.  ^  Dii  immortales!  did  non  potest  quantum  caritatis  nomen  iHud 

habet.  *Oyid.  Fast.  .  .    ^  Anno  1347<.  Jacob.  Mayer.- Annal.  Fland. 

lib.  12.  '  Tully.  'Ludanus*  Toxari.  Amidtia  ut  sol  in  mundo,  &c. 

sYit  Pompon.  Attid*        ^  Spencer,  Fairy  Qaoen,  lib.  5.  cant.  d.  staff.  1.  2. 
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Whetber  idu^  weigh  tiie  ballaaM  down  -,  to  wit. 
The  dear  a&c(ion  uato  ]dp4red  sweet. 
Or  ringing  fire  of  love  IU>  fyomen  kind. 
Or  zeal  qi  friends,  comlbin'd  by  vertues  m/eet; 
But  of  them  all,  the  band  of  vertuous  mind. 
Me  thinks,  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind.  , 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease. 

And  quenched  is  with  C wids  greater  flame ; 

But  faithful  friendship  dotn  them  both  suppress. 

And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 

Through  tljpughto  asp|ri^  to  eternal  frm». 

For,  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass. 

And  att  the  sendee  of  ^e  body  frame, 

80  love  of  sonl  doth  love  of  body  pass. 
No  less  then  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  br^ss* 

a  A  £sdtliful  friend  is  bett^  th^i  P  gold,  a  medicine  of  mi- 
sery, ^  an  only  possession :  yet  this  bve  of  firjen^Sy  nuptial, 
heroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  bpnest,  all  tbree  Iqt^  put  Uk 
gether,  are  little  wortn,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a  true  Chris- 
taan  illuminated  soul,  if  it  he  not  done  in  ordine  fxd  Deum^ 
foot  Gods  $ake.  Thmgh  I  had  the  gift  of  prophe^^  gpak^ 
wUh  tongun  of  men  and  amgeU^  though  Ifted  the  poor  viti^ 
aU  nw  goodsy  give  my  body  to  be  burned^  and  have  not  this 
leioe^  tt  prafite&fne  nothing  (I  Cor.  18. 1,  8.)  :  ^tb  ^kndidum 
peccafufny  without  diarity.  This  is  on  all  apprehending 
lov«^  a  deifying  love,  a  refined,  pure,  diidne  love,  die  quint- 
Msence  of  all  ionee,  the  true  pliUosophers  stone:  non  pqteet 
enim^  (asA  Austin  infers)  veraeiter  amicus  esse  hominie^  nisi 
JikfrH  ipsius  primitus  veritatis:  he  is  no  true  friend  that 
loves  npt  Gods  tfutfa.  And  thereCeHre  diis  is  true  kyve  indeed, 
the  cause  of  all  good  to  mortal  men,  that  reconciles  aH  crea- 
tures, and  fllews  Ihem  together  in  peipetual  amity,  and  firm 
1^^^,  and  can  xio  more  abide  bittemess,  hate;,  malice,  then 
i^  and  foul  w^dier,  l|eht  and  darkness,  starility  and  plenty, 
VfULy  be  together.  As  me  sun  in  the  firmament,  (I  say)  so  |s 
Ipve  in  the  wof^ ;  and  for  tins  cause  His  love  without  an  ad- 
dition, hnre^  %s^  ^X9^>  l^i^e  ot  God,  and  love  of  men.  ®  Thf 
love  of  God  begets  the  looe  of  man  /  and,  by  this  love  cfour 
neighbour^  the  love  if  God  is  noi^lf^fl  Ofid  pwrpofed^  Py  this 
happy  union  of  Ipvj^^  ^^l  ^f^  gopfpiied  faf(^iii^  qiful  cities 
are  combined^  ti^  iecfxiieus  fffinf^d,  f^  dmj^  9Qlvi$  complin 
catedy  the  world  it  self  composed^  and  ail  that  is  in  it  con" 

f  8iT9Cide9-  ^  Plotaich.  Preliotiiin  numuma.  « Xenophon.    ^enu 

aiiMcuf  pmtaDtiuuna  possesdo.  *  fipist  62.  *  Gre^.  Per  amorem  I^ 

pvniiqi  gigmtor ;  et  per  hune  amoiem  pmimi,  Dei  nutritur.  '  PiooloQUikiiffi 

gn^7»ciq?*S7-HoeMdamomnodoligantiizfrmilitB,d  "^   ' ' ' 


Jtsfoedm  God,  md  reduced  to  one.  ^T/mlofveca/kseth  true  and 
msolyie  vertues^  the  life,  ^rU,  and  root  of  every  veriuoue 
4Ktion :  it  Jinishsth  prosperUy,  easeth  adoerdhf,  corrects  all 
iff^tiral  incumbrances^  moanvetdeaac^,  «ustainea  by  faith  and 
f^me,  whicfa^  with  this  our  love,  make  an  indissoluble  twist; 
a  Gordianknot^an  aBquilatecaltnajigfe;  and^^^A^^rea^^^ 
fiiffi^  is  ioveij  (1  Cor.  13.  IS.)  ^fsMchinfiaimes  owr  souls  with  a 
dipine  he/^^  and  beingso  tr^Uimedy  pu/rgcOi,  and,  sopurged,  ek^ 
V(tte$  to  Gody  makes  an  attonement,  andreconcUes  us  unto  him. 
^!3Cifttptheirl0vti  i^ects  thesotd^mans  this  deanseth ;  that 
depresses  s  this  erears:  that  causeth  car^s  and  troubles  j  this 
quietness  of  mind:  this  iivforms,  thoit  deforms  our  life:  thai 
leads  to  repentance,  this  io  heaven.  Far,  if  once  we  be  truly 
link'^t  and  touched  with  this  disrity,  we  lAall  love  God  above 
all,  our  neighbour  as  our  self,  as  we  are  ei^c^ed  (Mark,  12. 31, 
Mat.  19*  19.),  perform  those  .duties  and  exercises,  even  jqII  the 
operations  (^  a  good  Christian. 

"IVris  l&oe  suffered^  long:  it  is  Inmntiful,  envieth  noty 
boasteth  not  it  self^  is  not  puffed  up :  it  deceiveth  not ;  it 
seekieihnot  hisown  tMngSiif  notfrtfoaked  to  anger^it  thinketh 
m0t  -ffiM  s  it  rgcycefh  luci  m  iniquity^  but  in  truth.  If  wffereOi 
M  Mn&y  believeth  aB  things^  hopeth  aU  things  (1  Cor.  IS. 
A,  9,  6, 7) ;  U  effoerefh  iM  irespc^ses  j(Proy.  10. 12.),  a  mul^ 
4Uu4e  of  sinnes  (1  Pet.  4«)9  ^  ^"^  Saviour  tdd  the  woman  in 
^e  Qdsspfi^  that  washed  Ins  feet,  mtxm  sins  were  Jbrgiven 
hier,fir  she  loped  much  (Luke,  7.  47.) :  it  will  defend  the 
Jfmertess  and  the  mdow  (Isa.  1. 17*)>  «^K  ^^^  ^<>  revenge, 
w  he  nmdfid  of  wrong,  j(Levit.  15.  IS.),  wiSl  bring  home 
Me  broffiets  pxe  \fhe  so  astray,  as  it  is  commanded  (Deut. 
Af.  1.),  wiO  rcfiisi  evil^  give  to  nim  that  a^eth,  and  not  turn 
^rom  Mm^kc^  borrofwem,  bless  them  thai  curse  him,  Ictoe  Ms 
enemies,  (Matthew,  S.),  bear  his  brothers  burthen,  (Galatiang, 
6. 7.)..  He  that  so  lovee,  will  be  hpspitaUe,  and  distribute  to 
%he  necesaties  of  the  saints :  he  will,  if  it  be  posnble,  have 
"peace  with  .idl  men^Jeed  his  enemy  ^^  he  be  hungry^  ^he  be 
WAret,give  him  drifdc:  he  will  perform  those  seven  works  of 
oieiicy ;  he  xeiU  make  himself  eyual  to  them  of  the  lower  sort, 
rekyce  wiA  them  that  rejoyce^  weep  with  them  that  weep, 
(Ro^.  19.) :  he  wffl  speak  trum  to  his  neidibour,  be  courteous 
imd  tender  hearted,  forgiving  others  fir  Christs  sake,  as 
Oodjbrgam  him  (Eph.   4.  SS.);   he  wiU  be  like  minded 

*  Yens  abflohiias  h»c  paiit  yirtutes,  radix  ommum  virtutum,  mens  et  spiiitiu. 
i^Bhiiio  cakne  animM  incendk,  incenaos  puigat,  poigatoB  elevat  ad  Deum,  Deam 
nlac^lioiiiiiieni  Deoooqciliat.  Bemaid.  <" lUe infidt,  hie  petfidt;  ille 

)cB^|mt,UeeleTat;  hie  tnoqwUHtatein,  life  euros  parit ;   hie  viuun  lecte  infbnnat, 
ffle^Jc^mnat,  Ac 
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(Phil.  2. 2.),  ofonejvdgemmt ;  he  humble^  meek,  lonff  suffirinfff 
(Colos.  &,),forbear^orcret,  andjbrgive,  (12. 13. 23.) :  and  what 
he  doth,  shall  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and  not  to  men;  be 
\  -  pittiful  cmd  courteous  (1  Pet.  3.),  seek  peace  andJbUow  it  He 
will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word  and  tongue,  but  in  deed 
and  truth  (1  Joh.  3.  18.) :  and  he  that  loves  God,  Christ  will 
love  film  that  is  begotten  of  him  {I  Joh.  5.  1.  &c.)  Thus 
should  we  willingly  do,  if  we  had  a  true  touch  of  this  charity, 
of  this  divine  love,  if  we  would  perform  this  which  we  are  en- 
joyned,'  forget  and  fdrgiye,  and  compose  ourselves  to  those 
christian  laws  of  love. 

« 

•  O  felix  hominum  genus. 
Si  vestros  animos  Amor, 
Qiio  c<]elmn  regitur^  I'cgat ! 

Angelical  souls,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  we  be,  so 
loving,  how  might  we  triumph  over  the  aivel,  and  have  an- 
other  heaven  upon  earth  ! 

But  this  we  cannot  do ;  and,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
woes,  miseries,  discontent,  melancholy,  ^  want  of  this  charity. 
We  do  invicem  angariare,  contemn,  insult,  vex,  torture, 
molest,  and  hold  one  anothers  noses  to  the  grindstone  hard, 

Erovoke,  rail,  scoffe,  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse  (hard- 
earted,  implacable,  malicious,  peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are) 
to  satisfie  our  lust  or  private  spleen,  for  <^toyes,  trifles,  and.  im- 
pertinent occasions,  spend  our  selves,  goods,  friends,  fortunes^ 
to  be  revenged  on  our  adversary,  to  rum  him  and  his.  ■''Tis  all 
our  study,  practice,  and  business,  how  to  plot  mischief,  mine, 
jpountermine,  defend  and  offend,  ward  our  selves,  injure  others, 
hurt  all  ;.as  if  we  were  bom  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  such 
eagerness  and  bitterness,  with  such  rancor,  malice,  rage,  and 
/ury,  we  prosecute  our  intended  deigns,  that  neither  affinity 
or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear  of.  Grod  or  men,  can  contain  us : 
no  satisfaction,  no  composition,  will  be  accepted,  no  offices 
will  serve,  no  submission  ;  though  he  shall,  upon  his  knees,  as 
Sarpedon  did  to  Glaucus  in  Homer,  acknowledging  his.error, 
yield  himself  with  tears  in  his  eys,  beg  his  pardon,  we  will  not 
relent,  forgive,  or  forget,  till  w6  have  confounded  him  and  his, 
made  dice  of  his  bones^  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  in  prison, 
baiiish  his  friends,  followers,  et  omne  invisum  ffentis,  rqoted 
V him.  out,  and  all  his  posterity.  Monsters  of  men  as  we  are^ 
dogs,   wolves,   dtygers,  fiends,   incarnate  divels,  we  do  not 


*  Boethius,  lib.  2.  met.  8.  ^  Deliquiuin  patitur  caritas  :  odium  ejus  loco  sue- 

cedit,  Ba6\L  1.  ser.  de  instit.  mon.  *  Nodum  in  scirpo  quaerentes.         *  Hirca- 

pa»|ue  admorunt  ubexa  tigres. 
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only  contend,  oppress,  and  tyrannize  our  selves,  but,  as  so 
many  fire-brands,  we  set  on,  and  animate  others :  our  whole 
life  IS  a  perpetual  combate,  a  conflict,  a  set  battle^  a  snarling 
fit :  Eris  Dea  is  settled  in  our  tents :  ^  Omnia  de  lUe^  opposing 
wit  to  wit,  wealth  to  wealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to 
fortunes,  friends  to  friends,  as  at  a  sea  fight,  we  turn  our 
broad  sides^  or  two  milstones  with  continual  attrition,  we  fire 
ourselves,  or  break  anothers  backs,,  and  both  are  ruined  and 
consumed  in  the  end.  Miserable  wretches  i  to  fat  and  in- 
rich  our  selves,  we  care  not  hoiw^  we  get  it :  Quocunque  modo 
rem :  how  many  thousands  we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by 
whose  ruin  and  downfall  we  arise,  whom  we  injure,  fatherless 
children,  widdows,  common  societies,  to  satjisfie  our  own  priv&te 
lust.  Though  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of  wealth  and  trea^ 
sure,  (pittiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the 
highest  degree^  and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  sreat 
extremity,  ana  now  reiaay  to  be  starved  for  want  of  foocT^  we 
had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail  should  sweep  the 
ground  stiU,  then  cover  his  buttocks ;  rather  spend  it  idly,  con- 
sume it  with  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  building,  in 
riotous  apparel,  ingurgitate,  or  let  it  be  lost,  then  he  shouldhave 
part  of  It ;  >  rather  take  from  him  that  little  which  he  hath, 
then  relieve  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  our  selves,  let 
others  make  use* of,  or  enjoj  it ;  part  with  nothing  while  we 
live,  and,  for  want  of  disposing  our  houshold,  and  setting  things 
in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  ears  after  our  deam. 
Poor  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  fewcrums;  he 
only  seeks  chippings,  offals ;  let  him  roar  and  howl,  famish,  and 
eat  his  own  flesn  ;  be  respects  him  not.  A  poor  decayed  kins- 
man of  his  sets  upon  him  by  the  way  in  all  his  jollity,  and  runs 
begging  bareheaded  by  him,  conjuring  by  those  former  bonds 
of  friendship,  alliance,  consanguinity,  &c.  unkle,  cosen,  bro- 
,ther,  father, 

-Per  ego  has  lacrymas^  dextramque  tuam^  te^ 


Si  quidquam  de  te  meruit  fuit  aut  tibi  quidquam 
Dulce  meum^  miserere  mei. 

Shew  some  pitty,  for  Christs  sake ;  pitty  a  sick  m^n,  an  old 
man,  &c.  he  cares  not,  ride  on :  pretend  sickness;  inevitable 
loss  of  limbs,  goods,  plead  suretiship,  or  shipwrack,  fires,  com- 
mon calamities,  shew  thy  wants  and  imperfections, 


■  Heraditus.  ^  Si  in  geheimam  abit  paupcrem  qui  non  alat,  quid  de  eo  fiet 

qui  pauperem  de&udat  ?    Austin. 
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Etsi  f&  sanctum  junitiis  dicat  Omm, 
Pxedite^  i^on  ludo :  <7udeles^  toUite  daiidum : 

)Sifear5  ptoteat,  take  God  and  all  bia  angela  to  wttnaw^-p-^iCMPre 
p$w&^imm  ;  ^ou  ait  a  ootintarfett  ovank,  a  cheater ;  he  is  not 
touched  widi  it :  pauper  iMme  Jac^ ;  tide  ^ea^  he  takes  no 
notice  of  it    Put  up  a  auwncation  to  him  in  the  name  of  a 
thousand  orpfaans,  an  hospkal,  a  spittle,  a  priscm^  as  he  goes 
by,  they  ery  out  tohbn  m  ayd ;  ride  on  $  Msrdo  narras ;  he 
cares  not ;  let  them  eat  atones,  devour  themselves  mi&  rest^ 
mfaie,  rot  ui  their  own  4ung;  he  cares  not.    Shew  Urn  a  de- 
cayed haren,  a  bridge,  a  sdiool,  a  foaitfcation,  &c.  or  some 
pimficwcork;  rideoA;  good  your  worship,  your  honour,  for 
Crods  sake,  your  coimtri^  sake ;  ride  on.    But  «hew  Mm  a 
iicLe  wher^n  his  name  dball  be  r^isftred  in  golden  letters,  and 
cennnended  to  all  poaterity^  faia  anns  set  up,  urith  hia  devises 
to  be  seen,  then  p^radventui-e,  he  wU}  atay  and  conti^Siute :  or 
tf  thou  canst  tfaund^  4ipon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satisfactory^ 
and  meritorious  worka,  or  peviswade  him  hy  tMs  means  lie 
^udl  aave  Us  soul  out  of  ii€ll,  and  free  it  loom  wugatorjr  (If 
tie  be  <if  any  refi^on),  then  in  all  lil^elihood  lie  will  liat^ 
mid  stay ;  or  that  be  h^e  no  ehildrm.  no  neer  kinaman,  heir, 
lie  cares  for  at  least,  or  cannot  well  t^  otherwise  how  or 
where  to  bestow  his  possessions  (for  carry  them  with  him  be 
camieC)  k  may  be  th<»  be  will  build  somie  achodL  or  hoq)itall 
in  Ms  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  Hbera&y  to  pious  uses  after 
Ub  death.     For  i  dare  boldly  aay,  vain  ^ory,  Uiat  opuaSon  of 
iierit,  and  Ibis  enlbroed  necessity,  when  mey  know  not  odien- 
wtse  bow  to  leave,  or  what  better  to  do  with  them,  ia  the 
nuin  cause  of  mostof  our  good  works.    I  will  «ot  uige  tins  to 
derogate  bmi  any  mans  charitable  devotion,  or  bounty  in  this 
idnde,  to  ^ensure  any  good  work ;  no  doubt  there  be  many 
eanctified,  becoical,  md  wwt}iy  minded  men,  that  in  tme  zeal, 
and  tor  vertues  sake  {divine  afrits)  that  out  of  iBommiseratfen 
and  pitty,  extaid  their  liberality,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  Uea, 
do  good  to  all  men,  cloath  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  comfort 
the  sick  and  needy,  relieve  aU^  forget  and  for^ve  injuries,  as 
true  charity  requires ;  yet  most  part  there  is  simulfdum  quidj 
a  deal  of  hypocrisie  in  this  kinae,  much  default  and  defect 
^^qsfxm  IMfeoic^j  Hf^  rich  citizen  pf  Florence,  iMenuojisly 
leased  to  i^  peer  frjiend  of  his,  tb^  wpiudd  know  ofjiim  why 
,  ^  juilt  9/0  rm^j  pi|]bli^  a^d  i;aagnifipent  palace^  an4  bestowefl 
so  liberally  9^  jBf^nolar?,  not  that  be  loypd  learmjs^  mor^  t^uen 
others,  hut  to  ^eternize  fits  own  namCy  to  be  tmmortaU  by 

^  Jawm^  vit&  ^119,  ^  Immsal^ii&f^teBat  hSfif^f^  Uteaumm  immortali,  glonosa 

quidam  cajnditate  concupmt  Quod  mes  quibui  hmfy^^SKt  peritmi,  mfema  notniat 
ttd  i^b  mimptu  sedificata,  non  libri. 


Mei».s.]  Oimt^y  im 

ik^  beif^ff  ^^tdi^ra  t  Jbr^  vAen  M9  friends  were  dmi^  m^ 
depmeOi  m4  ^  inasriptions  ggme,  books  vrnM  remain  to  tie 
m9rl4ff  fi94'  The  lantnom  jin  ^  Athem  wtas  built  hy  Viwofk»9 
t^  ^i0fit^r  by  Ferides,  the  &m&vmw^  Pyraoeus  m  M«uakks» 
Fldlup  FjaU^iup  by  Phidias,  th^  Paptheoii  by  CalUaatidaa ; 
biH  tbfioe  Ismve  moiMiiiienU  sure  decayed  all,  sad  ruined  Iwg 
aiB^^e,  titieir  bii^ei^  oaoi^s  1^ 

^d,  m  ^lii»  aaid  of  that  Mamn  oke,  now  cut  dinm  and  dead, 
ngullimAgri/i^  sHrpf  tarn  diuiurwh  quammkepoiHiap 

versu  sfmkmii  poiesiy  bo  plant  can  mm  so  loiig  as  taat  vliich 
is  mgeim  «ato,  ^t  aiDd  maniiFed  by  tbose  exrerrUiriii^  wiia^ 
c  AUw  Baekttth,  that  vieeping  oke,  under  arbieh  pehtwaliy  Re^ 
bi^aM  fsoxm  died,  and  was  buribd,  ma^  not  aunrive  tbe  inch 
ifKary  of  »ich  evcdasting  mcNuimeiits.  Vauiriory ^ndemillatian 
(aa  to  fDPst  men)  m9&  tbe  cause  ei^icient,  aDd  to  be  a  trmnsetfsr 
€i  bis  Gmn  £»iiie»Cosimis  sde  int^t,  ao  to  do  good)  tbat  m  tbe 
ifod^  Aitt^t  take  notice  of  it.  Sudh,  £ar  fbe  most  part^  10  tbe 
dMiily  Of  pni?  times,  such  our  benefiac^rs,  Msecenat^  and  par 
t|»oa.  ^sfr  me,  amongst  so  many  myriads,  a  truly  dei^mt, 
a  rigbt9  baneait,  inaigfat,  meek,  biuable,  a  patient,  innqcucms, 
imocent,  a  mmwiU,  a  loving,  a  charitable  man  i 

4  Probus  qms 
Nebisoiun  ^rit  ^ 

Shew  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua ! 

pie  piihi;,  }lbmp  rijIW-r-i!- 

she^ir  a  vertuous  woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  good  neidiboi^ry 
a  ^sty  servant,  an  obedient  child,  a  tnip  friend,  &c. 
Grows  In  Amck  are  not  so  scant.  He  thajt  shall  examine 
this  «iron  ^ge  wherein  we  live,  where  love  is  cold,  et  jam  ter-t 
ras  Astrceq  reUgptiij  Justice  fled  with  her  assistants,  Vertue 
expelled, 

— ^ ^Justiti^e  90VQT» 

Incorrapta  Fides^  nudaque  Vej^t^^ 

aH  goodnjea)  gppe,  wbeprp  vice  aboupd^,  the  IKlvel  i^  loQ^e,  and 
M|^  f^fs  fPfa  vilify  and  insult  over  his  brotb^,  a,6  if  b^  wf^^  an 
ippqeei^,  or  a  block,  oraress,  tyranp w,  pfipy  upiwis  tortV*^  WWi 
YfXf  fl^^,t<innfent  and  crucify  bin),  starve  him,  w.b^  is<e^aril4Ff 
^§  tk^  al^aiU  sg»  men  ^sstear  and  fprg^w ear*  lyQ  ai^d  \m^  fab^ 
lf|i§§^  t^  a4vftntaffetibemselves,  {K^^iuydifie  <Hb^n»9  l^sard  go^, 
Kv^  fy^pijfie^j  ^§ait,  a^,  to  be  reyeiiged  ^n  tfee^  ilPPW^s,  men 

SQ  iisqp^nt^bl^  in  tbfiir  iM^ts,  unpajturall  i^  malf  ce,  ftucb  blopdy 

•Fl9tfffif^.?eride.  VToIliiu,  lib.  l,^|i»i|mi.  «G0O.  a$.8. 

*  Hot.  f  Dimud  genus  fumus.  '    f  Tuu*  pioRp.i<u  9^en^ri  tis  c^uaia 

i|^  ?  m  vero  cupide  et  lib^^r  mentiar  tua  c^fiisa ;  et  si  q,uaBflp  ine  vis  peJ9f«re, 
ut  pniuulaiii  ta  oompendii  f^cifw,  pontum  foie  scHo* 
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designements,  Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renouncing,  &c.  may 
well  aske  where  is  charity  ?  He  that  shall  observe  so  many  law- 
suits, such  endless  contentions,  such  plotting,  underminmg,  so 
much  money  spent  with  such  eagerness  and  fury,  every  man  for 
himself,  his  own  ends^  the  Divel  for  all ;  so  many  distressed 
souls,  such  lamentable  complaints,  so  many  factions,  conspira- 
cies, seditions,  oppressions,  abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  re- 
pining, discontent,  so  much  iemulation,  envy,  so  many  brawles, 
(□uarrels,  monomachies,  &c.  may  well  require  what  is  become  of 
charity  ?  when  we  see  and  read  of  such  cruell  wars,  tumults,  up- 
roars,  bloudy  battels,   so  many  ^men  slain,   so  many  cities 
ruinated,  &c.  (for  what  else  is  the  subject  of  all  our  stories  al- 
most, but  bills,  bowes,  and  gunns  ?)  so  many  murders  and  mas- 
sacres, &c  where  is  charity  r  Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God, 
churchmen^  professed  divines,  holy  men,  ^  to  make  the  trwmpet 
,  of  the  Gospel  the  trumpet  of  war ^  a  company  of  hell-bom 
Jesuits,  and  fiery-spirited  fners^facemprcBferre  to  all  seditions ; 
as  so  many  firebrands  set  all  the  world  by  the  ears  (I  say  no-  - 
thing  of  their  contentious  and  rayling  books,  whole  a^es  spent  in 
writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such  virulaicy  and 
bitterness,  Biorueis  sermonibits  et  sale  nigro),  and  by  their 
bloody  inquisitions,  that  in  thirty  years,  bSIc  saith,  consumed 
39  princes,  148  earls,  ^5  barons,  14755  commons ;  worse  then 
those  ten  persecutions,  may  justly  doubt  where  is  charity  ?  06- 
secro  vos,  quotes  hi  demum  Christiani  ?  Are  these  Christians  ? 
I  beseech  you  tell  me.  He  that  shall  observe  and  see  these  things, 
may  say  to  them  as  Cato  to  Caesar,  credo,  ow<?  deinferis  dicuntuvj 
Jalsa  existvnms ;  sure  I  think  thou  art  of  opinion  there  is  neither 
heaven  nor  hell.     Let  them  pretend  religion,  zeal,  make  what 
shewes  they  will,  give  almes,  peace-makers,  frequent  sermons ; 
if  we  may  guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  they  are  no  better  then 
hypocrites,  epicures,  atheists ;  with  the  ^focl^  in  their  hearts 
they  say  there  is  no  God.    'Tis  no  marvel  then,  if  being  so  un- 
charitable, hard-hearted  as  we  are,  we  have  so  frequent  and  so 
many  discontents,  such"  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pangs, 
mutuall  discords,  all  in  a  combustion,  often  complaints,  so  com- 
mon grievances,  generall  mischiefes,  si  tanta  in  terris  tragoedice^ 
quibus  lahefaetatur  et  misere  laceratur  Iiummium  genus,  so 
many  pestilences,  wars,  uproares,  losses,  deluges,  fires,  inunda- 
tions, Oods  vengeance  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  not 
upon  us,  since  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so  respect- 
less  of  God  and  our  neighbours,  and  by  our  crying  sinnes  pull 
these  miseries  upon  our  own  heads.     Nay  more^  'tis  justly  to  be 

*■  Gallienus,  in  Treb.  Pollio,  laoera,  ocdde,  mea  mente  irascere.  Rabie  jecnr  in- 
cendente  ferantar  Pr&cipites.  Vopiscus,  of  Aurelibn.  'J'antum  fudit  sanguinis, 
<)uantum  quis  vini  potavit.  <  ^  EvangeHi  tubain  belli  tubam  faciunt ;  in  pulpitis 
pacem,  in  colloquiis  bellum  suadent.  <  Psal.  14.  I. 
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feared,  which  ■  Josephus  once  said  of  his  countrymen  Jewes, 
If  the  Romans  had  not  come  when  tliey  did^  to  sack  their  city, 
surehf  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with  some  earthqtidkey  deluge, 
orjiredjrom  heaven^  as  Sodome  a/nd  Gomorrah :  their  despe- 
rate malice^  wickedness  and  peevishness  was  such.  ^Tis  to  be 
suspected,  if  we  continue  these  wretched  waies,  we  may  look 
for  the  like  heavy  visitations  to  come  upon  us.  If  we  had  any 
sense  or  feeliii^  of  these  things,  surely  we  should  not  go  on  as 
we  do,  in  such  irregular  courses,  practise  all  manner  of  impi- 
eties ;  our  whole  carriage  would  not  be  so  averse  from  God.  If 
a  mau  would  but  consider,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  and  full 
career  of  such  prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how  dis- 
pleasing they  are  in  Gods  sight,  how  noxious  to  himself,  as 
Salomon  told  Joab  (1  King.  S.) ;  tJie  Lord  shaU  bring  this 
bloud  upon  their  heads  (Prov.  1.  27.)  :  sudden  desolation  and 
destruction  shall  come,  like  a  whirlwinde^  upon  them :  afflic- 
tion,  anguish,  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall  be  given  him 
(Isa.  3.  1  i,  &c.)  :  they  shall  fall  into  the  pit  theif  have  digged 
Jbr  others :  and  when  they  are  scraping,  tyranmzmg,  getting, 
wallowing  in  their  wealth, — this  night,  0  Jbol,  I  will  take 
away  thy  soul — what  a  severe  account  they  must  make ;  and 
how  ^  gratious  on  the  other  side  a  charitable  man  is  in  Gods 
eys ;  haurit  sibi  gratiam :  (Matth.  5.  7.)  blessed  are  the  mer- 
cifully Jbr  th^  shall  obtain  mercy;  he  that  lendeth  to  the 
5  TOOT,  gives  to  God ;  and  how  it  shall  be  restored  to  them  again ; 
iow,  by  their  patience  and  long  suffering,  they  shall  heap 
coals  on  their  enemies  heads  (Rom.  12.) ;  a7id  he  thatfoUoweth 
after  righteousness  and  mfircy,  shall  jinde  righteousness  and 
glory ; — ^surely  they  would  check  their  desires,  curb  in  their 
unnaturall,  inordinate  affections,  agree  amongst  themselves, 
abstain  from  doing  evill,  amend  their  lives,  and  learn  to  do  well. 
Behold,  how  comely  and  good  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  live 
together  in  ^  union :  it  is  like  thepretious  ointment,  <Src.  How 
odious  to  contend  one  with  the  other  !  ^  Miseri  quid  luctatiun- 
cutis  hisce  volwmus  f  ecce  mors  supra  caput  est,  et  supremum 
Ulud  tribunal,  ubi  et  dicta  et  facta  nostra  exami/nanda  sunt. 
Sapiamus  !  Why  do  we  contena  and  vex  one  another  ?  behold, 
death  is  over  our  heads  ;  and  we  must  shortly  ^ve  an  account 
of  all  our  uncharitable  words  and  actions ;  tmnk  upon  it ;  and 
be  wise ! 

*  De  bello  Juda'ioo,  lib.  6.  c.  16,.  Puto,  si  Romani  ccxntra  nos  venire  taid^ssent, 
aut  hiatu  teme  devortaidam  fuisse  ctvitatem,  aut  diluvio  peritutam,  ant  fulmina,  ut 
Sodoma,  cum  incendio  passttiam^  ob  desperetum  populi,  &c.  |*  Benefadt 

animae  sus  vir  misericors.  <^  Concordia  magnae  res  crescunt ;  dUcordia  niaxim» 

dilabuntur.  ^  Lipsius. 
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In  the  ptecedeht  ^eetioti,  mention  was  liiitde,  aikibn^  othef 
pleasant  objects,  of  this  oomeliAess  and  b^mty  which  pxi^ 
ceeds  from  women,  that  causeth  heroicdll  or  lote-nielatiehb!^, 
JEmd  is  mo^  eminent  tibov^  the  r(^t,  and  proper^  caU^  lovew 
The  part  allected  iii  men  is  tlie  liver,  and  therefore^  called  he- 
fbicau,  because  commonly  gdHaikts,  noblemeii,  and  the  most 
^enofous  spirits  are  possessed  with  it.  His  po'^er  and  extent 
IS  vei^  large ;  ^  and,  m  thitt  tixrofold  division  of  love,  ftXtir  and 
ipacf,  D  those  t#b  Veneres  whi<ih  Plato  aiid  Sdm^  others  make 
inentioil  df^  it  is  most  eminent,  and  xai'  €i^o;i^y  caHed  Venus,  as 
I  have  said,  or  Love  it  self.  Which  dIthoUgh  it  be  denomi- 
nated from  men,  atad  most'  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and 
(Shews  it  self  in  vegetiedt  and  sensible  creatures,  those  incor|k>:. 
reall  substances  (as  shall  be  Specified),  and  hath  a  large  dbmi- 
lAah  of  soveriainty  oveif  them.  His  pedegree  is  very  ancient, 
derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid,  as<:  Fh'aedrus  contends 
and  lus  ^  pilrentage  of  suoi  anticniity,  diat  no  p6et  could  evei^ 
finde  it  out.  Hesidd  makes  « Terra  and  Chat»i3  to  be  Lovei^ 
parentSi  before  &e  Gods  -^ete  hotn : 

Ante  Deos*  omnes^piiisiini  generavit  Adnxveai. 

Some  iimk  it  is  the  self  same  fire  Prometheus  fetched  frcHU 
he»ven.  Plutarch  (amaior.  libeJtof)  will  have  love  to  be  the 
son  of  Iris  and  Favonius ;  but  Socrates,  in  that  pleasant  cBa- 
logue  of  Plato,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak  of  love,  (of 
which  subject  Agatho,  the  rhetorician,  ma^Hoauua  Jguihq, 
that  chttiter  i^athp,  hiadnewly  given  occasion)  m  a  poeticaU 
strain^  tdleth  tms  tale— Wnen  Venus  was  bom,  all  the  Gods 
were  invUed  td^  a  banquet,  and  amongst  the  re^,  ^Pbrus,  tlie 
6od  of  bounty  and  wealth.  Penia,  or  Poverty  came  a  hegffhg 
to  the  door ;  Poms,  well  whitled  with  nectar,  (for  there  was 
no  wine  in  those  daies)  walking  in  Jupiters  garden,  in  a^bqwre 
met  widi  Peniay  imd  in  his  dnnk  got  her  wiii^  cMId,  of  whom 
Wils  bdrh  Love ;  and,  ba&auSe  he  was  h^oVtm  on  Venus  Ufth*^ 

•'  MemK  1.  Subt.  %  ^  Amor  et  amidtuL  « FhaBdnu,  cnL  in  Umdem 

Amorii,  PlatoDif  oooTiTio.  ' l^e  Boocas.  de  G«DeaL  Dearani.  •See 

the  monU  in  Plut.  of  that  fictkm.  '  AffluentiflB  Deu8, 
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Axf^  V^tiB^  sti&  dttofids  updii  \Ati^.    l*lie  mdral  of  tHf ^  %  &i 
^Ficinus.  Another  tale  is  mere  botrdirefoiit  of  AristopfaSatfas^ 
^  In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  four  armes^  |Uid  four 
feet,  but  for  their  pride,  because  thej  compared  th^aaadkes  with 
the  gods,  were  piuted  into  halfes ;  and  now  peradventure  bv 
k^e  l&ey  hc^  to  btr  i^idted  agtdif,  ioid  madef  on^;    OtheHdi^ 
thus,^-^  t^uletfn  met  twd  lovers,  i^  Ud  thdn  aske  wfiidf  ilieir 
w^c^  aiid  they  dteuldh^e  it  \  but  thejf  laade  aiuaweir,  &  Tm^ 
iMB.fib9t  Z^fefrfm^  ^e.    O  VtHedfitj  ike  Qodt  great  Mli^ 
we^  be»kd$  ihee  i&  iikirJc  usemewin  ^yjbrnace^imiuftiibo 
i/iMLhe  u$  oHie  $  which  he  present  did ;  dndeoen*  Ance  trke 
i^eh  t»e  eiiher  all  one^  or  else  desire  tb  be  united.  Alatiy  such 
U^  you  ^11  finde  in  Leon  Hebrieus,  dltd.  S;  itiid  thi^n'  moifdi 
to  them.     The  iieadon  why  Lol^  vts»  still  fainted  yohg,  (Kd 
Phortiutus  ^  and  others  will)  ^  ie  becatise  yong  men  are  most 
apt  to  love :  s^,  fowr^  cmdjalf  hecauee  e^tehjilke  ere  soonest 
taken :  naJced,  becatise  all  true  (iffection  is  simple  and  open :  he 
smUeSj  beccmse  merry  a/ftdgiifen  to  delights :  hoik  a  (jtAvirj  to 
shew  his  power^  none  can  escape:  is  bUnde,  because  he  sees 
not  where  he  strikes^  whom  he  nit»y  ^c»    His  power  and  so- 
yerainty  is  expressed  by  ^  the  poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a 
God,  and  ft^'eat  oominanding  0<id,abdve  Jupitear  faimsdf: 
MaanufS  tyaman^eA  Phito  caUs  hini,  tbfe  istionffest  and  merriest 
of  i£  the  gods  adbordrag  to  AlcinoUs  atfd  '  Auiensetts;    Jikc^ 
viroru/nt  ress  et  DeCnit^  as  Euripidesy  tbef  god-  of  mi%i  and  ^ 
yerooroi  metii;  fbrwe  must  all  do  hdttilig^toliifi^,  Keej^aA 
boljr  dky  for  his  deky^  aikve  in  bis  templesy  wo^ldp^  hi^  imace, 
(numen  emti%  hoe  nan  est  mtAim  nomert}  and  saMfic^  tc^  hii^ 
i^tar^  that  oonqnem'dl^^and  mies  stt  : 

*  MaUeBA  cum  ledne^  eerYO>  et  apro  iEMioo^ 
Cum  Antseeet  Stymphalieii  ainlmB  luotiiri, 
Quam  cmn  Amore  — ^ 

I  had  rather  contend  with  bulls,.  Eons,  bears,  and  giants,  then 
with  Lo¥e ;  he  is  so  powerfdSl,  enforceth  aU  to  pay  tribute  ti^ 
him,  domineers  oter  all,  and  can  make  mad  and  sobler  wh^tti  he 
fist ;  insomuch  that  d^eciUus,  in  l^idlies  Tusculanes^  holds  lum 

coat,  med*  et  oont.  13.  «  ^vias,  3^.  dij  aitiAiii    Oranni*^  ie  Ut  tais  artibuB  ei 

caminis  dot  lefingu,  et  ex  duobus  nnnm  fiuaas ;  quod  et  fedt,  et  exinde  amatoreii 
mium  rant,  et  unnm  ease  petimt.  '  See  more  in  Natalia  Cornea,  Imagin* 

DeoraiUt  Phflosfaratua  de  Jma^;imbu8,  Liliua  Giraldiu,  Syntag.  de  Diist  Phomiitiia, 
Ae^  '  JuTenia  pingitur,  quod,  amore  plerumque  jaV&es  capinntux ;  aic  at 

ttoBii,  feMMMuiB,  nudus,  qaod^impicdt  et  apextuabic  affectai;  zidet,  quod  obkctii* 
aSMtnAi  pro  ae  fent;  cum  pliibetil,  Stc,  'A  petty  Pope,  davea  Aabetsupjenniin 
efrhdfmMitm  Orpbeua,  Ac;  a  Lib.  13.  cap.  6.  l%noMyphi  i"  Regnat^ 

et  in  auperoa  jus  habet  ille  That,  Ovid.  '  Piautut. 
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to  be  no  better  then  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  that  doth  not  acknow- 
ledge Love  to  be  a  great  god. 

*•  Cui  in  manu  sit  quern  esse  dementem  velit. 
Quern  sapere^  quern  in  morbum  injici^  &c. 

that  can  make  sick  and  cure  whom  he  list.  Homer  and  Ste- 
sichorus  were  both  made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  ^  Leon  He- 
braeus,  for  speaking  against  his  godhead  :  and  though  Aristo* 

J)hanes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  ^  scomefully  rejected 
rom  the  councell  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides, 
that  he  might  come  no  more  amongst  them,  and,  to  his  farther 
disgrace,  banished  heaven  for  ever,  and  confined  to  dwell  on 
earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  ^  power,  majesty,  omnipotency,  and 
domimon,  that  no  creature  can  withstand  him. 

*  Imperat  Cupido  etiam  Diis  pro  arbitrio^ 
£t  ipsum  arcere  ne  annipotens  potest  Jupiter. 

He  is  more  then  quarter  master  with  the  gods. 


tenet 


Thetide  sequor,  umbras  iEaco^  coelum  Jove : 

and  hath  not  so  niuch  possession,  as  dominion.  Jupiter  him- 
self was  turned  into  a.satyre,  shepheard,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a 
f olden  showre,  and.  what  not,  for  love;  that,  as  *  Luciano 
uno  right  well  objected  to  him,  IttdiLS  Jmoris  tu  ea^  thou  art 
Cupids  wherlegigg :  how  did  he  insult  over  all.the  other  gods. 
Mars,  Neptune,  Pan,  Mercurv^  Bacchus,  and  the  rest!  sLu- 
cian  brings  in  Jupiter  complaining  of  Cupid,  that  he  could  not 
be  quiet  for  him  ;  and  the  Moon  lamenting  that  she  was  so 
impotently  besotted  on  Endymion ;  even  Venus  her  self  con- 
fessing as  much,  how  rudely  and  in  what  sort  her  own  son  Cu- 
pid had  used  her,  being  his  '"mother,  riaw  drawing  her  to 
mount  Ida, Jbr  the  love  of  that  Trqfan  AnchiseSy  now  to  Libcmus 
for  that  Asayria/n youths  sake.  And,  although  she  threatened  to 
break  his  bow  and  arrowes^  to  clip  his  wings,  '^and  whipped 
him  besides  on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  pantophle^  yet  all 
would  not  serve ;  he  wa>s  too  headstrong  and  unruly.  That 
monster  conquering  Hercules  was  tamed  by  him  : 

Quem  non  mille  feras^  quem  non  Stheneleius  hostis^ 
Nee  potuit  Juno  yincere,  yicit  Amor. 


•>  Selden.  proleg,  3.  cap.  de  Diis  Syris.  ^  Dial.  3.  ^A  concilia 

Deorum  rejeaus,  et,  ad  majorem  ejus  ignominiam,  &c*  ^  Fulmine  .cond- 

tatior.  '  ^  Sophocles.  '  Tom.  4.  '  Dial.  Deoram,  tom.  3.  ^  Quippe 
matrem  ipsius  quibus  modis  me  affidt,  nunc  in'  Idain  adigens  AnchisflB  caussft,  &c 
^  Jampridem  et  plagas  ipsi  in  nates  incussi  sandalio.  , 
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Whom  neither  beasts  nor  e&emies  could  tame« 
Nor  Junos  might  subdue^  Love  quell'd  the  same. 

Your  bravest  souldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated 
with  it,  ^vbi  mtdiebribtis  blanditiis  permittunt  se\  et  mquinan^r 
amplewibus.  Apollo,  that  took  upon  hitn  to  cure  all  diseases, 
^  could  not  help  himself  of  this ;  and  therefore  °  Socrates  calls 
Love  a  tyrant,  and  brin^  him  triumphing  in  a  chariot,  whom 
Petrarche  imitates  in  his  triumph  of  Love,  and  Fracastorius 
in  an  elegant  poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid  riding,  Mars  and 
Apollo  following  his  chariot,  Psyche  weeping,. &c. 

In  vegetall  creatures  what  soveraignty  Love  hath,  by  many 
pregnant  proofs  and  familiar  examples  maybe  proved, especially 
of  palm  trees,  which  are  both  he  and  she,  and  express  not  a 
sympathy  but  a  love>passion,  as  by  many  observations  hath 
l)een  confirmed. 

^  Vivunt  in  Venerem  frondes^  omnisque  vicissim 
Felix  arbor  amat^  nutant  et  mutua  palmse 
Foedera^  populeo  sus{»rat  populus  ictu^ 
£t  platano  platanus^  alnoque  assibilat  alnus. 

Constantine  de  Agric.  lib.  10.  cap.  4.  gives  an  instance  out 
of  Florentius  his  Georgick^  of  a  palm  tree  that  loved  most 
fervently,  *  and  would  not  be  comforted  untill  stick  time  her 
love  applied  himself  unto  her ;  you  might  see  the  two  trees 
befid,  and  of  their  own  accords  stretcJi  out  their  boughs  to  ern- 
brace  and  kiss  each  other :  they  toUI  give  manifest  signs  of 
muiuall  love.     Ammianus  Marcellinus  lib.  S4.  repprts  that 
they  marry  one  another,  and  fall  in  love  if  they  grow  in  sight ; 
and  when  the  winde  brings  the  smell  to  them,  they  are  mal*- 
velbusly  a£Pected.      Philostratus  in  Imaffinibiis,  observes  as 
much,  and  Galen  lib.  6.  de  lods  affectis^  cap.  B.  they  will  be 
sick  for  love,  ready  to  dye  and  pine  away ;  which  the  husband- 
men perceiving,  saith  ^Constantine,  stroke  many  palms  that 
grcm  together^  arnd  so  stroking  again  the  palm  that  is  emz^ 
mouredy  they  carry  kisses^/rom  the  one  to  the  other :  or  tying 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stein  of  the  other,  will 
make  them  both  flourish  and  prosper  a  great  deal  better: 
^  which  are  enamoured^  they  can  perceive  by  the  blending  qf 
boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies.     If  any  man  think 

*  Altopilus.  fol.  79.  ^  NuIUs  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis.  <^  Plytarch. 

in  Amatorio.  Dictator  quo  creato  cessant  reliqui  magistratus.  ^  Claucliao. 

deacHp.  Tener.  aulae.  ^  Neque  prius  in  iis  deaiderium  cessat  dum  dejectus  ooA- 

8oletur ;  videre  enim  est  ipsam  arborem  incurvatam,  ultro  ramia  ab  utrisque  vidssim 
ad  osculum  exporrectis.     Manifesta  dant  mutui  desiderii  signa.  '  M  ultas  pabnaai 

contingena  qu9  simul  crescunt,  rursusque  ad  amantem  regrediens',  eamque  manu 
attangeos,  quad  osculum  mutuo  ministrare  videtur,  et  expediti  concubit&s  gratiam 
hvat.  f  Quam  vero  ipsa  desideret,  affectu  ramorum  significat,  et  ad  illam 

i«fqfncit ;  amantur,  &c. 

▼OL.  ir.  O 
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this  which  I  say,  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm 
trees  in  Italy,  the  male  growing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at 
Otranto  (related  by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  an  excellent  poem, 
«>metime8  tutor  to  Alphonsus  junior,  king  of  Naples,  his  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher),  which  were  burren^ 
and  90  continued  a  long  Ume^  till  they  came  to  see  one  another 
growing  up  higher,  though  many  stadiums  asunder.  Pierius 
m  his  Hieroglyphicks,  and  Melchior  Guilandinus,  MenA,  3. 
tract,  de  papyro,  cites  this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a  truth.  See 
more  in  Salmuth,  Comment,  in  Pandrd.  de  Novo  revert.  Tit.  \. 
de  novo  orbe^  Mizaldus,  Arcanorum,  lib,  2.  Sands  Voyages, 
lib.  9,.fd.  108.  S^c. 

If  such  fury  be  in  yegetalls,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible 
creatures,  how  much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in 
them? 

»  Omne  adeo  genus  in  tarns  hominmnque  feranunque^ 
£t  genus  aequoreum,  pecudes^  pictseque  volucres 
In  furias  ignemque  ruunt ;  amor  omnibus  idem. 

All  kinde  of  creatures  in  the  earthy 

And  fishes  of  the  sea, 
Andpainted  birds  do  rage  alike  ; 

This  lore  bears  equal  sway. 

^  Hie  Deus  et  terras  et  maria  alta  domat. 

Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violently 
brute  beasts  are  carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses  above 
the  rest, 

^furor  est  insignis  equarum. 


^Ctwtdjin  Lucian,  bids  Venue  his  mother  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  he  was  wm  familiar  with  Hums,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on 
tlieir  baeJcs^  horn  them  by  the  mane,  and  ride  them  about  liJee 
horses  J  and  they  would  fawn  upon  him  with  their  tails.     Bulls, 
bears,  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kinde,  they  kill  one  an- 
other :  but  especially  cocks,  ^  lions,  and  harts,  which  are  so 
fierce,  that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a  mile  oiF,  saith 
«  Turbervile,  and  many  times  kill  each  other,  or  corapell  them 
to  abandon  the  rut,  that  they  may  remain  masters  in  their  places; 
and  wheih  one  hath  driven  his  corrivaU  amoay^  he  raiseth  his 
nose  up  into  the  ayr,  and  looks  aM^^  as  though  he  gave  thanks 
to  naturCy  which  affords  him  such  great  delight.     How  birds 

*Viig.  3.  Oeorg.        ^Propertius.        'Dial.  Beorum.     Confide,  mater  leonibus 
'  ipsis  fkmfliaris  jam  factus  sum,  et  sspe  conscendi  eonim  terga  et  appxehendi  jubas  ; 
equorum  more  insidens  eos  agito,  et  illi  mihi  caudis  adblandiuntur.  *  Leonesi 

pre  amore  furunt.    PHn«  1.  8.  c.  16.    Arist  1.  6.  hist,  animal.  «  Cap.  17.  of 

his  book  of  hunting* 
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are  affected  in  this  kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle ;  he  will  have 
them  to  sing  objiituram  venerem,  for  joy,  cm:  in  hope,  of  their 
venery  which  is  to  <?ome. 

^  Aerifle  primum  volucres  te^  Diva,  tuumque 
Significant  iaitujn,  pereulsie  corda  tni  vi. 

Fishes  pine  away  for  laoe  and  wax  lean,  if  ^  Gk)mesius^s  au- 
thority may  be  taken,  and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them : 
Peter  Gelluis,  lib.  10.  de  hist,  animal,  tells  wonders  of  a  triton 
in  £pirus :  there  was  a  well  not  far  from  the  shore,  where  the 
country  wenches  fetched  water,  thpy,  *  tritons,  siupri  caus^A 
would  set  upon  them,  and  carry  them  to  sea,  and  there  drown 
them,  if  they  would  not  yeeld  :  so  love  tyrannizeth  in  dumb 
creatures.  Yet  this  is  naturall,  for  one  Deast  to  dote  upon 
anotiier  of  the  same  kinde  :  but  what  strange  fury  is  that,  when 
a  beast  shall  dote  upon  a  man  ?  Saxo  Grammaticus  lib.  10.  Dav. 
hist,  hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  loved  a  woman,  kept  her  in  his 
den  a  loi^  time,  and  begot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loynes 
proceeded  many  northern  kings :  this  is  the  originall,  belike, 
of  that  common  tale  of  Valentine  and  Orson :  ^lian,  Pliny, 
Peter  Gellius  are  full  of  such  relations.  A  peacock  in  LucadSa 
loved  a  maid,  and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  ^  A 
dolphin  laved  a  boy  called  HermaSy  ana  when  he  died^  the 
JSj4  came  %ipon  land,  and  so  perished*  The  like  addes  Gellius 
lib.  10.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  Mgypt.  lib.  15.  a  dolphin  at 
Puteoli  loved  a  child,  would  come  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on 
his  back,  and  carry  him  about,  ^  and  when^  by  sickness^  the  child 
was  taken  away^  the  dolphin  died.  ^  Every  book  is  fiiU  (saith 
Busbequius,  the  emperors  orator  with  the  grand  senior,  not  long 
since,  ep.  3.  legal.  Turc.)  amd  yields  such  instances,  to  believe 
which  1  wa^  alwaies  (ifraid,  least  I  sJundd  be  tfumght  to  give 
credit  tojbbles,  untiU  I  saw  a  lynx  which  I  liadjrom  Assyria^ 
so  ejected  towards  one  of  my  men,' that  it  cannot  be  denied, 
btd  that  he  was  in  lave  with  him.  When  my  man  was  present, 
the  beetst  would  use  many  itotabh  entisements,  and  pleasant 
tnotionSy  and  when  he  was  going,  hold  him  ba>ck,  and  lookqfier 
him  wJien  he  was  gone,  very  sM  in  his  absence,  but  most  jocund 
whfin  he  reitumed:  and  wfien  my  man  went  Jrom  me,  the 


^Lucretius.  ^  De  sale  lib.  1.  c.  21 .    Pisces  ob  amoreni  marcescunt,  palles. 

cunt,  &c  <^  Hauriendffi  aquae  caussa  venientes,  ex  iasidiis  a  tritone  compre- 

heosae,  &c.  ^  Plin.  1.  10.  c.  5.  Quumque  oborta  tempestate  periisset  Hernias, 

in  fflcoo  piscis  exspiravit.  <^  Postquam  puer  morbo  abiit,  et  ipse  delphinus 

periit.  '  Pleni  sunt  libri  quibus  fierse  in  homines  inflammatie  ftierunt, 

m  qnibtts  ego  quidem  semper  assensum  sustinui,  veritus  ne  fabulosa  crederem  $ 
donee  vidi  lyncem  quern  habui  ab  AssjrriiL,  sic  afiectum  erga  unum  de  meis  homini- 
bus,  &C. 

o2 
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beckst  expressedhis  love  with  continiiaU  sickness,  andcifter  he  had 
pined  away  some  few  daies,  died.  Such  another  story  he  hath, 
of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a  Spaniard,  that  would  walk 
any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about  for  him,  make 
a  noise  that  he  might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  dore,  ^  and  when 
he  took  his  lastfa/remell^Jamished  herself.  Such  pretty  prankes 
can  love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts : 

(^  Coelestis  setheris^  pontic  terrse  claves  habet  Venus^ 
Solaque  istorum  omnium  imperium  obtinet.) 

and  if  all  be  certain,  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits 
of  the  air,  and  divells  of  hell  themselves,  who  are  as  much 
inamored  and  dote  (if  I  may  use  that  word)  as  any  other  crea- , 
tures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true,  that  are  written 
of  incubus  and  succUbus  of  nymphes,  lascivious  faunes, 
satyrs^  and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  divels ;  those  lasci- 
vious telchinesy  of  whom  the  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables ;  or 
those  familiar  meetings  in  our  daies,  and  company  of  witches 
and  divels,  there  is  some  probability  for  it.  I  know  that  Biar- 
mannus,  Wierus  lib'  3.  cap.  19.  et  24.  and  some  others, 
stoutly  deny  it,  that  the  divel  hath  any  camall  copulation  with 
women ;  that  the  divel  takes  no  pleasure  in  such  facts ;  they 
be  meer  phantasies,  all  such  relations  of  incubi,  succubi,  lyes 
and  tales ;  but  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civit.  Dei  doth  acknowledge 
it:  Erastus  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  &c. 
*^Zanchius  cap.  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper.  Dei.  Dandinus  m  Arist. 
de  Animdy  lib.  2.  Text.  29.  com.  SO.  !6odin,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and 
Paracelsus  (a  great  champion  of  this  tenet  amongst  the  rest), 
which  give  sundry  peculiar  instances,  by  many  testimonies, 
proofs  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector  Boethius  in  his 
Scottish  history,  hath  three  or  four  such  examples,  which  Car- 
dan  conflrmes  out  of  him,  lib.  16.  cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  had 
familiar  company  many  years  with  them,  and  that  in  the 
habit  of  men  and  women.  Philostratus,  in  his  fourth  book  de 
vita  Jpol/oniif  hath  a  memorable  instance  in  this  kinde,  which 
I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  youn^  man  25 
years  of  age,  that  going  betwixt  Cencnreas  and  Corinth,  met 
.such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which 
talcing  him  by  the  hand,  carried  him  home  to  her  house,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a  Phoenician  by 
birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  ^  he  should  hear  her  sinff 


*  Desiderium  suum  testatus  post  inediam  aliquot  dierum  interiit.  ^  Or- 

pheas  hymno  Yen.  <  Qui  hcec  in  atrs  bilis  aut  imagioationis  vim  refeire 

conati  sunt,  nihil  faciunt  ^  Cantantem  audies  et  Yinum  bibes,  quale  antea 

nunquam  bibisti ;  be  rivalis  turbabit  nuUus ;  pulchra  autem  pulchio  oontente  vivam, 
et  moriar. 
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a/nd  play^  and  dfittk  such  mne  as  never  any  drank^  and  no  man 
sJumld  molest  him ;  but  she  beinffjuir  and  lovely^  would  live 
and  die  with  him,  that  was  fatr  and  looely  to  behold.     The 
young  man,  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to 
moderate  his  passions,  though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her 
a  while  to  his  great  content,  and  at  last  married  her,  to  whose 
wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came  Apollonius;  who,  by 
some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a 
lamia;  and  that  all  her  furniture  was  like  Tantalus  gold,  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  no  substance,  but  meer  illusions.     When 
she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired  Apollonius  to 
be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate, 
house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant :  ^  many 
tfumsands  took  notice  of  this  Jact^  for  it  teas  done  in  the  midst 
of  Greece.     Sabine,  in  his  comment  on  the  10th  of  Ovids  Me- 
tamorphosis, at  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a  gentleman 
of  Bavaria,  that,  for  many  months  together,  bewailed  the  loss 
of  his  dear  wife ;  at  length  the  divel  in  her  habit  came  and  com- 
forted him ;  and  told  him,  because  he  was  so  importunate  for 
her,  that  she  would  come  and  live  with  him  again,  on  that  con- 
dition he  would  be  new  married,  never  swear  and  blaspheme  as 
he  used  formerly  to  do ;  for  if  he  did,  she  should  be  gone:  ^he- 
vowed  it  J  married^  and  lived  with  her ;  she  brought  him  children^ 
and  governed  his  housCy  but  was  still  p(de  and  sad,  and  so  con- 
tinued, tin  onedayfaUinffout  with  him,  he  Jell  a  swearing ;  she  • 
vanished  thereupon,  ana  was  never  afier  seen.    ^  This  I  ha'oe^ 
heard,  saith  SaJbine,  from  persons  of  good  credit,  which  told- 
me,  that  the  duJce  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty,  to  tfie 
d%Jce  of  Saxony.     One  more  I  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad 
armum  1058,  an  honest  historian  of  our  nation  \  because  he 
telleth  it  so  confidently,  as  a  thing,  in  those  dales  talked  of,  all 
over  ^Europe :  A  yong  gentleman  of  Rome,  the  same  day  that 
he  was  married,  after  mnner  with  the  bride  and  his  friends,  went 
a  walking  into  the  fields  ;  and  towards  evening,  to  the  tennis- 
court  to  recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring 
upon  the  finger  of   Venu^  statua,  which  was  thereby,  made  in 
brass;  after  he  had  sufficiently  played,  and  now  made  an  end 
of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  nng,  but  Venus  had  bowed 
her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  oflF*.     Whereupon  loath 
to  make  his  company  tarry  at  present,  there  left  it,  intending 
to  fetch  it  the  next  aay,  or  at  some  more  convenient  time,  went  ^ 
thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.     In  the  night,  when  he  ^ould 

■  Molti  factum  hoc  co^over^,  quod  in  media  Grsda  gestum  sit.         ^  Rem  curans. 
domesticam,  ut  ante,  peperit  aliquot  liberos,  semper  tamen  tristis  et  pallida.      ^  H«c 
audivi  a  muUis  fide  dignis,  qui  asseverabant  ducem  Bavarian  eadem  retulisse  duei 
Saxonis  pro  veris. 
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ccmie  to'perfol*ni  those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps  between  him 
and  his  wife,  (unseen  or  felt  of  her)  and  told  him  that  she  was 
his  wife,  that  be  hath  betrothed  himself  unto  her  by  that  rin^, 
which  he  put  upon  her  finger :  she  troubled  him  for  same  fol* 
lowing  nights.     He  not  knowing  how  to  help  himself,  made 
his  moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a  learned  magician  in  those  dales, 
who  gave  him  a  letter,  and  Hd  him  at  such  a  time  of  the  nighty 
in  such  a  cross  way,  at  the  towns  end,  where  old  Satiim  would 
pas3  by,  with  bis  associates,  in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did, 
deliver  that  script,  with  his  own  hands  to  Saturn  himself !  the 
yong  man,  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  it ;  and  when  the 
old  fiend  had  read  it,  ne  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before 
him,  and  commanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith 
she  did ;  and  so  the  gentleman  was  freed.  Many  such  stories  I 
finde  in  severall  ^  authors,  to  confirm  this  which  I  have  said ; 
as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of  Philinium  and  Ma- 
chates  in  ^  Phlegons  Tract  de  rebus  miraMlilms ;  and  though 
many  be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my  part,  will  subscribe  to  Lac-> 
tantius,  lib*  14.  cap,  16.  ^  God  sent  aiigels  to  the  tuition  of  men  ; 
but  whitest  they  lived  amongd  its,  tfiat  mischievous  aU-com- 
mcmder  of  the  earthy  and  hot  in  lusty  enticed  them  by  little  and 
little,  to  this  viccy  cmd  defiled  them  with  the  company  of  wo^ 
men :  and  Anaxagoras  de  resurrect.    ^  Many  of  those  sp^rittuil 
bodies  J  overcome  by  the  love  qfmaidsy  cmd  lust,Jailedy  afwhoi^ 
those  were  bom,  we  callgyant^  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,    Sulpitius  Severus,   Eusebius,   &c.   to  this  sense, 
make  a  twofold  fall  of  angels,  one  from  the  begmning  of  the 
world;  another  a  little  before  the  deluge,  as  Moses  teacheth 
us,  e  openly  professing,  that  these  genii  can  beget,  and  have 
carnal  copulation  with  women.     At  Japan  in  the  East  Indies, 
at  this  present  (if  we  may  believe  the  relation  of  ^travellers) 
there  is  an  idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom  one  of  the  fairest 
virgins  in  the  country  is  monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a  private 
room^  in  Xhejotoqui,  or  church,  where  she  sits  alone  to  be  de- 
floured.    At  certain  times, « the  Teuchedy  (which  is  thought  to 
be  the  divel)  appears  to  her,  and  kuoweth  her  carnally.  Every 
month,  a  fair  virgin  is  taken  in ;  >  but  what  becomes  of  the  old, 
no  man  can  tell.  In  that  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Ba- 
bylon, there  was  a  fair  chappel,  ^  saith  Herodotus,  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  it,  in  which  was  splendide  stratus  lectus  et  apposita 

*  Fabala  Damarati  et  Aristonis  in  Herodoto,  fib.  6.  Erato.  ^  InteipreC.  Mer- 

cur.  ^  ^  c  Daus  angelos  uiisit  ad  tutelam  cultumque  generis  h'umani;  sed  iUos 

cum  hominibus  commorantes,  dominator  ille  terras  salacissimus  paulatim  ad  vitia 
pellexit,  et  mulierum  congressibus  inquinavit.  <iQuidam  exillo  capti  sunt 

amore  virginum,  6t  libidine  victi  defecerunt,  eX  quibus  ^antes  qui  vocantur, 
nati  sunt  «  Pererius  in  Gen.  lib.  8,  c.  6.  ver.  1.  Zanc  &c.  'Purchas 

HackL  posth.  par.  I.  lib.  4.  cap.  1 .  S.  7-  « In  Clio.  •»  Dfeus  ipse  hoc 

cubili  requiescens. 
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mema  aureoy  a  brave  bed,  a  table  of  gold,  &c.  into  which  no 
creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  which  their  god  made  choice 
o£»  as  the  Chaldean  priests  to]d  him ;  and  that  their  cod  lay  with 
her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  i£^pt  was  the  like  done  of  old. 
So  that  you  see  this  is  no  news,  me  divels  themselves,  or  their 
jugling  priests,  have  plaied  such  pranks  in  all  ages.  Many  di- 
vines stilly  ^contradict  this ;  but  I  will  conclude  with  »  Lipsius, 
that  since  examples^  testimonieSy  and  cofffesrions  qf  those  un^ 
happy  women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many ^  even 
in  this  our  town  qfLavaaij  that  it  is  likely  to  he  so,  ^  One  thing 
I  will  addy  that  I  suppose^  that  in  no  age  pasty  (I  know  not  by 
what  destiny  of  this  unhappy  time)  have  there  ever  appeared, 
or  shewed  themselves,  so  many  lecherous  divels,  satyrsyand  genii, 
as  in  this  of  ours,  as  appears  by  the  daily  narrations  andjudiciai 
sentences  upon  record.  Read  more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch 
vit.  Numa,  Austin de  civ.  Deiflib.  16.  Wierus  lib. 3.  deprastig. 
Dam.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  itinerar.  Camb.  lib,  1.  Malleus 
mdldic.  gtuest.  5.  part.  1.  Jacobus  Reussus  lib.  5.  cap.  6.Jbl.  54. 
Godelman.  lib.  %  cap.  4.  Erastus,  Valesius  de  sacra  phtlo,  cap. 
40.  John  Nider  Fornicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Stroz.  Cicogna.  lib.  3. 
cap.  S.  Delrio,  Lipsius  Bodine  damond.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Pererius 
in  Gen.  lib.  8.  in  6.  cap.  ver.  2.   King  James,  &c. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

How  love  tyrannizeth  over  m£n.  Love,  or  Heroicall  Melan- 
choly, his  definition ;  part  affected. 

JL  OU  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  love  rageth  with  brute 
beasts  and  spirits ;  now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth 
amongst  men. 

c  Improbe  amor,  quid  non  tnortalia  pectora  cogis  P    How  it 
tickles  the  hearts  of  mortal  men. 

Horresco  referens^  " 


I  am  almost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed,  ^  and  ashamed^  it  hath 
wrought  such  stupend  and  prodigious  effects ;  such  foul  of- 
fences. Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces, 
built  cities,  and  by  a  perpetual  generation  makes  and  preserves 

*PhysiologUB  Stoicoram  1. 1.  cap.  20.  Si  spiiitus  unde,  semen  lis,  &c.  at  ez- 
empla  turbant  doa  ;  mulierum  quotidians  con£»sione8  de  mixtione  omnes  aBserunt, 
et  sunt  in  hac  urbe  Lovanio  exempla.  ^  Unum  dixero,  non  opinari  me 

ullo  retro  svo  tantam  copiam  Satyrorum,  et  saladum  istorum  Geniorum  se  oetenfluee, 
quantum  nunc  quotidians  narrationes,  et  judidales  sententis  proferunt  '  Vire. 
'  For  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret,  Epn. 
5.  12. 
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mankind,  propagates  the  church ;  but  if  it  rage,  it  is  no  more 
love,  but  burning  lust;  a  disease,  phrensie,  madness,  hell.  *  Est 
orcus  iHe^  vis  est  immedtcabUis^est  rabies  insana;  'tis  novertuous 
habit  this,  but  a  vehement  perturbation  of  the  mind,  a  monster 
of  nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  ^  Athenaeus  sets  it  out, 
virUiter  cmdaxy  muliebriter  timidum^  Jurtrre  praceps^  labor e 
if^actum^  mel  felleum,  blanda  percussio^  S^c.  It  subverts 
kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towns,  families :  mars,  corrupts, 
and  makes  a  massacre  of  men ;  thunder  and  lightning,  wars, 
fires,  plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this 
burning  lust,  this  brutish  passion.  Let  Sodome  and  Gomorrah 
Troy,  (which  Dares  Phrygius,  and  Dictis  Cretensis  will  make 

gooo)  and  I  know  not  how  many  cities  bear  record, —  et 

Juii  ante  Helenam^  &c.  all  succeeding  ^es  will  subscribe: 
lone  of  Naples  in  Italy,  Fredeeunde  and  firunhalt  in  France, 
all  histories  are  full  of  these  basilisks.  Besides  those  daily 
monomachies,  murders,  efiusion  of  blood,  rapes,  riot  and  im- 
moderate  expense,  to  satisfie  their  lusts ;  beggery,  shame,  loss, 
torture,  punishment,  disgrace,  loathsome  diseases  that  proceed 
from  thence,  worse  then  calentures  and  pestilent  fevers ;  those 
often  gouts,  pox,  aTYAn^/^, palsies,  cramps, ^m^/oa,  convulsions, 
aches,  combustions,  &c.  which  torment  the  body ;  that  feral 
melancholy  which  ci:ucifies  the  soul  in  this  life,  and  everlasting- 
ly torments  in  the  world  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  these,  and  many  such  miseries, 
threats,  tortures  will  surely  come  upon  them ;  rewards,  ex- 
hortations, e  contra  ;  yet  either  out  of  their  own  weakness^  a 
depraved  nature,  or  loves  tyranny,  which  so  furiously  rageth, 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  an  oxe  to  the  slaughter ; 
(facilis  descensus  Averni)  they  go  down  headlong  to  their  own 
perdition  ;  they  will  commit  folly  with  beasts,  men  leaving  the 
natural  use  of  women  ^  as  c  Paul  saith,  burned  in  lust  one  towards 
amcther^  and  man  with  man  wrought  Jilthiness, 

Semiramis  equo,  Pdsiphae  tauro^  Aristo  Epkesius  asina  se 
commiscfiit ;  Fulvius  equce^  alii  canibuSy  capris^  S^c.  unde 
monstra  nascuntur  aliquundOf  centauri^  sylvani^  et  ad  ter- 
rorem  hominum  prodigiosa  spectra  :  nee  cum  brutis^  sed  ipsis 
homintbu^  rem  habent,  quod  peccatum  Sodomiue  vulgo  didtur ; 
el  Jrequens  olim  vitium  apud  Orientales  ilhs  Juit  Graces 
nimirum,  Italos^  Af^os^  Asianos :  ^  Hercules  Hylam  habuity 
Polydetum^  Dionem,  Perithoonta^  Abderum,  et  Phryga ;  alii  et 
Euristium  ab  Hercule  amatum  tradunt    Socrates  pulcfi/rorum 


•  Plutarch,  amator.  bb.  •»  Lib.  13.  « Rom.  1.  27.  •»Lilius 

Giraldui,  vit&  ejus. 
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adolescentum  caus&frequens  gymnasium  adibat,  Jlagkiosoque 
spectaculo  pascebat  ocuios,  quod  et  PhUebus  et  PJuedcm  rivcdes^ 
C/uirmides,  et  ^  reliqui  PlatonisDtalogi^  satis  super  que  testatum 
Jhdunt :  quod  vero  Alcibiades  de  eodem  Socrate  loquatur^  lubens 
conHcescOf  sed  et  abhorreo ;  tantum  incitamentum  pnebet  libu 
dini.  At  hunc  perstrinait  Theodoretus  lib.  de  curat.  Grcec, 
affect,  cap.  ultimo.  Qiiin  et  ipse  Plato  suum  demirattir  Aga^' 
thonem,  Xenophon  Cliniam^  Virgilius  Alexin^  Anacreon  no- 
thyUum ;  Quod  autem  de  Nerone^  Claudio^  casterorumqae  por- 
teniosd  libidine  memorice  proditum,  mallem^  a  Petronio,  Sue^ 
tonio^  casterisque  petatis,  quando  omnemjidem  excedatj  quam  a 
me  expectetis ;  sea  vetera  querimur.  ^  Apud  Asianos,  Turca^s^ 
ItaloSf  nu/nquam  Jreqy£ntius  hoc  quam  hodierno  die  vitium  ; , 
Diana  Romanorum  Sodomia;  officinas  Jnyrum  aUcubi  apud 
TurcoSj 

■     qui  saxis  semina  mandant— 

arenas  ara/ntes ;  etjrequentes  querelas^  etiam  inter  ipsos  con.- 
juges  hac  de  re^  quae  virorum  concubitum  illicitum  calceo 
in  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant ;  nullum  apud 
ItaJos  JamUiare  magis  peccatum,  qui  et  post  ^  Ludanum  et 
^  Tatium^  scriptis  voluminibus  defendunt.  Johannes  de  la 
Casttf  Beventinus  EpiscopuSy  divinum  opus  vocat,  suave  scelus, 
adeoque  Jactat  se  non  alia  usum  venere.  Nihil  usitaiius 
apud  monachos^  cardinaleSy  sacrificulos^  etiam  ^Jurtyr  hie 
ad  mortem^  ad  insaniam.  ^Angelus  Politianus^  ob  pueri 
amoremj  violentas  sibi  manus  iryecit.  Et  horrendum  sane 
dictUj  quantum  cmud  nos  patrum  memoridj  scelus  detestandum 
hoc  scevierit !  Quum  enim  Anno  1538,  prudentissimus  Rex 
Henricus  Octavus  cucuUatorum  coenobia,  et  sacrifioorum 
collegia,  votariorum,  per  venerabiles  legum  Doctores  Xhomain 
Leum,  Richardum  Laytonum  visitari  fecerat,  &c.  tanto  nu. 
mero  reperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cinsedi,  ganeones,  pae- 
dicones,  puerarii,  paederastse,  Sodomitae,  (^  Balei  verbis  utor) 
Ganimedes,  &c.  ut  in  unoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris 
Gomorrham.  Sed  vide^  si  lubet,  eorundem  catalogum  apud 
eundem  Baleum ;  Puellae  (inquit)  in  lectis  dormire  nonpoterant 
ob  fratres  necromanticos.  Hcec  si  apud  votarios,  mona^hos, 
sanctos  scilicet  homunciones^  quid  injoro^  quid  in  aula  factum 
suspiceris  ?  quid  apud  hobites^  quid  inter  fomices^  quam  non 
fceditatemj  quam  non  spurcitiem  ?    Sileo  interim  turpes  illds^ 


*  Pueros  amare  sdis  philoeophis  relinquendam  vult  Lucianus  dial.    Amorum. 
^'Busbequius.  ^  Ludanus  Charidemo.         '^  Achillea  Tatius  lib*  2.        ^  Non 

est  luec  mentula  demens.  Mart.  '  Jovius  Muse.  c  PraB&t.  lectori 

lib.  de  vitis  pontif. 
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et  ne  nonmumdaa  quidem  Tnanaclwnm  ^mastrupatumez^mastur,' 
bcUores.  ^  Rodericus  a  Castro  voad^  turn  et  eos  qui  se  invicem 
ad  Venerem  excitandam  flagris  coedunty  Spintrtas»  Succubas,  ^ 
AnibubeiaSy  et  lasciviente  lumbo  Tribades  iltas  mtdierculas,  qua: 
se  invicem  Jricantf  et  propter  Euntichoi  etiam  ad  Venerem  ex-- 
plendamj  artificiosa  ilia  veretra  habent.  Immo  qvod  magia 
mvrere^fccminafoBminam  Congtantinopolinon  itapridem  deper^ 
at  J  ausa  rem  plane  incredibilem^  mutaio  cidtu  mentita  virum 
de  nuptiis  sermonem  init,  et  brevi  nupta  est :  eed  authorem  ipsum 
consule  Busbequium.  Omitto  ^  Salinarias  Ulos  J^yptiacoSf  qui 
eumformosarum  cadaveribua  concumbunt ;  et  eorum  vesanam 
libiainemy  qui  etiam  idola  et  imagines  depereunJt*  Nota  est 
fabula  Pigmaiionis  apud  ^  Ovidium  ;  Mmidi  et  PauHni  apud 
Mgtsippum  belli  Jud,  lib,  2.  cap,  4.  Pontius^  C.  Cwsaris 
legatu^,  referente  Plinioy  lib.  35.  cap.  3.  gtiem  su^spicor  eum  esse 
qui  Christum  crucifixit^  picturis  Atatantas  et  Helenoe  adeo 
l^ndineincensuSj  ut  toller eeas  veUet  sinatura  tectoriipermisisset^ 
alius  statuam  bona  Fortunes  deperiitj  (iElianus,  lib.  9*  cap.  37.) 
alius  Bona  Deae^  et  ne  qua  pars  probro  vacet.  ^  Raptus  ad 
stuDra  (quod  ait  iUe)  et  ne  ^ bs  quidem  a  libidine  exceptum, 
HeiiqgabaluSy  per  omnia  cava  corporis  libidinem  recepit.  Lam- 
prid.  vitd  ejus,  ^  Hostius  quidam  spectdajecit^  et  ita  disposuit^ 
ut  quum  virum  ipse  pateretur^  aversus  omnes  admissarii  motus 
in  specula  videret,  a>c  deindejalsa  magnitudine  ipsius  membri 
tanquam  verd  gauderet,  simtu  virum  etjwminam  passuSf  quod 
dictujwdum  et  abominandum.  Ut  verum  plane  sit,  quod  apud 
^  Plutarchum  GryUus  Ult/ssi  objecit.  Ad  hunc  usque  oiem 
apud  nos  neque  mas  marem,  neque  foemina  fceminam  amavit, 
qualia  multa  apud  vos  memorabiles  et  praeclari  viri  fecerunt : 
ut  viles  missos  faciam,  Hercules  imberbem  sectans  socium, 
amicos  deseruit,  &c.  Vestrae  libidines  intra  suos  naturae  fines 
coerceri  non  possunt,  quin  instar  fluvii  exundantis  atrocem 
foeditatem,  tumultum,  confusionemque  naturae  gimiant  in  re 
Venerea  :  nam  et  capras,  porcos,  equos  inierunt  vm  et  foeminae, 
insanobestiarumamore  exarserunt;  unde  Minotauri,  Centauri, 
Sylvani,  Sphinges,  &c.  Sed  ne  confiUando  doceam^  aut  eaforas 
efferamy  quce  non  omnes  scire  convenit  (Jicec  enim  doctis  scium- 


*Mercuzialis  cap.  de  Priapumo.  Codius  L  1 1,  andq.  leet.  cap.  14.  Galenus  6.de 
locis  aff.  '^De  morb.  muliei.  lib.  I.  c  16.  '  Herodotus,  1.  2.  Kuterps. 

Uxores  indgnium  Tirorum  non  stadm  vita  functas  tradunt  oondendas,  ac  ne  eas 
quidem  foeminas  quae  formosse  sunt,  sed  quatriduo  ante  defunctas,  ne  cum  lis  Sali- 
narii  concumbant,  kc  ^ Metam.  IS.  •  Seneca  de  ii&,  1.  II.  c  18.  ^ NuHus 
est  meatus  ad  quem  non  pateat  aditus  impudicitiie.  Clem.  Alex.  psBdag.  lib.  3.  c.  3. 
f  Seneca  1 .  nat.  quasst.  *>  Tom.  P.  Gryllo. 
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modo^quod  catadnon  absimiU  ^Rodericus  scripiaxelitn)  ne 
Uvissimu  ingemis  et  depravaiis  merUtbus  Jbedisatmi  scekris 
fwHtiam,  ^c.  nolo  quern  c&tUiius  hisce  sordilms  inqtdnare, 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love,  which  is  proper  to  men 
and  women,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves 
much  rather  to  be  called  burning  lust,  then  by  such  an  ho- 
nourable title.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I  confess,  which  is 
natural,  laqueus  occuliua  capiivans  corda  kominum^  ui  a  mu^ 
Ueribus  noth  pOsrint  separari ;  a  secret  snare  to  captivate  the 
hearts  of  men,  as  ^  Christopher  Fonseca  proves,  a,  strong  allure- 
ment, of  a  most  attractive,  occult,  adamantine  property,  and 
powerful  vertue,  and  no  mam  living  can  avoid  it.  ^  Et  qui  vim 
non  sengit  amoriSf  aid  lapis  est,  aut  bellua.  He  is  not  a  man 
but  a  block,  a  very  stone,  aut  ^  Numen,  aut  Nebuchadneznar  ; 
he  hath  a  gourd  for  his  head,  a  pepon  for  his  heart,  that  hath 
not  felt  the  power  of  it ;  and  a  rare  creature  to  be  found,  one 
in  an  age. 

Qui  nunquam  vissc  flagravit  amore  puellse : 

for  semel  inaamvvmus  omneSf  dote  we  either  yong  or  old,  as 
^  he  said,  and  none  are  excepted,  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses : 
so  Cupid  in  ^Lucian  complains  to  his  mother  Venus,  that 
amongst  all  the  rest,  his  arrows  could  not  pierce  them.  But 
this  nuptiall  love,  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest,  for  men 
to  love  in  the  way  of  marriage ;  at  materia  appetit  fonnamj 
sic  mulier  virum.  You  know  marriage  is  honorable,  a  blessed 
calling,  appointed  by  God  himself  in  raradise ;  it  breeds  true 
peace,  tranquillity,  content  and  happiness,  qua  nulla  est  aut 
Juit  unquam  sanctior  conjunction  as  Daphnseus  in  s  Plutarch 
could  well  prove,  et  quce  generi  humano  tmmortalitatem  parat, 
when  they  live  witnout  jarring,  scolding,  lovingly  as  they 
should  do. 

»»  Felices  ter  et  amplius 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  ullis 
Divulsus  querimoniis 
Suprema  dtius  solvit  amor  die. 

Thrioe  happy  they,  and  more  then  that. 
Whom  bonds  of  love  so  firmly  ties, 

That  without  brawls  till  death  them  part, 
'Tis  undissolv'd  and  never  dies. 


•  De  morbu  mulierum  L  1 .  c  15.  ^  Amphitheat.  amor.  cap.  4.  interpret 

Curtio.  «  Mneas  Sylvius.  Juvenal.        ^  TertuL  prover.  lib.  4.  advenus  Mane, 

cap.  '40.  *  Chau<9Br.        '  Tom.  1 .  dial.  Deorum  Lucianus.  Amore  non  ardent 

Muss.  s  In  amator.  dialog.  ^  Hor. 
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As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham .  and  Sara,  Or- 
pheus and  Euridice,  Arria  and  Poetus,  Artemisia  and  Mau- 
solus,  Rubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs  have  it  ingraven  on 
his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea  his  dear  wife,  forty 
three  yeares  eight  moneths,  and  never  fell  out  There  is  no 
pleasure  in  this  world  comparable  to  it ;  ^tis  summum  mortali- 

tatis  bonum ^  kominutn  DivHimque  voluptas^  Ahna  Venus 

latet  enim  in  mtdiere  aliquidmcffuspotenHusque  omnibus 
cUii$  humanis  voluptatibus^  as  ^  one  holds,  there^s  something  in 
a  woman  beyond  all  humane  delight ;  a  magnetique  vertue,  a 
charming  quality,  an  occult  and  powerful  motive.  The  hus- 
band rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again  commands  his  heart,  he 
is  her  servant,  she  his  onely  joy  and  content :  no  happiness  is 
like  unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of  man  and  wife,  no  such 
comfort,  as  ^placens  uxor^  a  sweet  wife : 

d  Omnis  amor  magnus^  sed  aperto  in  conjuge  major, 
when  they  love  at  last,  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first, 
*  Charaque  charo  oonsenescit  conjugi^ 

as  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helena,  after  they  had  been 
married  ten  years,  protesting  withall,  that  he  loved  her  as 
dear,  as  he  did  the  nrst  hourTie  was  betrothed.  And  in  their 
old  age,  when  they  make  much  of  one  another,  saying  as  he 
did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet, 

^Uxor  vivamus  quod  viximus^  et  moriamur^ 
Servantes  nomen  sumpsimus  in  thalamo  ; 

Nee  ferat  ulla  dies  ut  commutemur  in  bsvo, 
Quin  tibi  sim  juvenis^  tuque  puella  mihi. 

Dear  wife>  let's  live  in  love,  and  dye  together. 

As  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will : 
Let  no  day  change  or  alter  our  affections. 

But  let's  be  young  to  one  another  still. 

Such  should  conjugall  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are 
one  flesh,  so  should  they  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocratical 
government,  one  consent,  t?  Geryon  like,  coalescere  in  unum, 
have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill  the  same.  A 
good  wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking-glass 
to  represent  her  hu^ands  face  and  passion :  If  he  be  pleasant, 
she  should  be  merry ;  if  he  laugh,  she  should  smile ;  if  he  look 
sad,  she  should  participate  of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a  part  with 


>  Lucrotius.  ^  Fonseca.  <=  Hor.  <i  Propert.  *  Simonides. 

Gnec.  f  Ausonius..  k  Geryun  amicitise  symbolum. 
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him,  and  so  they  should  continue  in  mutual  love  one  towards 
another. 

*  Et  me  ab  amore  tuo  deducet  nulla  senectus^ ' 
Sive  ego  Tythonus,  sive  ego  Nestor  ero. 

No  age  shall  part  my  love  from  thee,  sweet  wife, 
Though  I  live  Nestor  or  Tithonus  life. 

And  she  again  to  him,  as  the  ^  bride  saluted  the  bridegroome 
of  old  in  Rome,  Ubi  tu  CaiuSy  ego  semper  Caia,  be  thou  still 
Caius,  1^11  be  Caia. 

'Tis  an  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blessed 
(saith  Solomon,  Prov.  5.  18.)  and  he  rejoyceth  with  tfie  wife 
of  his  youths  and  she  is  to  him  as  the  loving  hinde^  and  pka^ 
sant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually.  But  this  love  of 
ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended 
in  any  bounds.  It  will  not  contain  it  selfe  within  the  union 
of  marriage,  or  apply  to  one  object,  but  is  a  wandering,  ex- 
travagant, a  dommeering,  a  boundless,  an  irrefragable,  a  de^ 
structive  passion;  sometimes  this  burning  lust  rageth  after 
marriage,  and  then  is  properly  called  jeahusie ;  sometimes 
before,  and  then  it  is  csSXea  heroicall  melancholy;  it  extends 
sometimes  to  corrivalls,  &c.  begets  rapes,  incests,  murders ; 
Marcus  Antonius  compressit  Faiistvnam  sororem^  CaracaUa^ 
JyUam  novercam^  Nero  matrem^  Caligula  sororeSy  Cyneras 
Mirrham  Jiliam^  Sfc.  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terms  of 
bloud,  years,  sex,  or  whatsoever  else.  Some  furiously  rage 
before  they  come  to  discretion  or  age.  ®  Quartilla  in  Petronius 
never  remembred  she  was  a  maid :  and  the  wife  of  Bath  in 
Chaucer,  cracks. 

Since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  believe. 
Husbands  at  kirk  door  had  I  five. 

^  Aretines  Lucretia  sold  her  maiden-head  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore she  was  twenty-four  years  old,  pltis  millies  vendideram 
virffinitcttemy  Sfc.  neque  te  celabo^  non  deerant  qui  ut  integram 
anwirent.  Rahab,  that  harlot,  began  to  be  a  professed  quean 
at  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she  hid  the  spies, 
as  ^  Hugh  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serrarius  the  Jesuite, 
qwst.  6.  in  ca/p.  2.  Josue,  subscribes.  Generally  women  begin 
pubescere  as  tney  call  it,  or  catuUire^  as  Julius  Pollux  cites, 
lib.  2.  cap.  3.  onomast,  out  of  Aristophanes,  ^  at  fourteen  years 

*  Propert.  1.  2.  ^  Plutarch,  c.  30.  Rom.  hist        ^  Junonem  habeam  iratam, 

n  onquam  meminerim  me  virginem  fuisse.  Infans  enim  paribiu  inquinata  sum,  et 
lobinde,  majoribus  me  applicui,  donee  ad  sBtatem  perveoi ;  ut  Milo  vitulum,  &c. 
'  Forno  didasc.  dial.  Lat.  ioterp.  Gasp.  Barthio  ex  ItaL  «  Angelioo  scrqttur.  con* 
eentu.  'Epictetus,  c.  42.  Mulieres  statim  abanno  14.  movere  indpiunt,  &c. 

attrectari  se  sinunt  et  exponnnt.    Levinus  Lemnius. 
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old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves,  and  some  plainly  rage,  a  Leo 
Afer  saith,  tnat  in  Africk  a  man  shall  scarce  finde  a  maid  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  they  are  so  forward ;  and  many  amongst 
us,  after  they  come  into  the  teens,  do  not  live  without  husbands, 
but  linger.  What  pranks  in  this  kinde  the  middle  age  have 
played,  is  not  to  be  recorded. 

Si  xnihi  smt  eentmn  lingiue^  siat  oraque  eeatum^ 

no  tongue  can  sufficiently  declare ;  every  story  is  full  of  men 
and  womens  unsatiable  lust,  Neros,  Helio^aoali,  Bonosi,  &c. 
^Ccdvus  Amphilenunij  sed  QuirUius  Am^ielinam  depereunt, 
4r^.  They  neigh  after  other  mens  wives  (as  Jeremy  cap.  5. 
6.  complameth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town  buls,  ran- 
lores  virgmum  et  viduarum,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do. 
Solomons  wisdom  was  extinguished  in  this  fire  of  lust ;  Samp- 
sons ^tr^agth  enervated ;  piety  in  ]l*ots  daughters  quite  forgot ; 
gravity  of  priesthood  in  Hehes  sons ;  revered  old  a^  in  the 
elders  that  would  violate  Susanna ;  filiall  duty  in  Absolon  to 
bis  stepmother ;  brotherly  love  in  Ammon  towards  his  sister. 
Humanei  divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and 
men,  fair,  foul  means,  fame,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  honor 
cannot  oppose,  stave  off,  or  withstand  the  fury  of  it,  omnia 
vincU  amoTy  8^c.  No  cord,  nor  cable  can  so  forcibly  draw,  or 
bold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twined  thread.  The  scorch- 
ing beams  of  the  sequinoctiall,  or  extremity  of  cold  within 
the  circle  artique,  where  the  very  seas  are  frozoi,  cold  or 
toarid  zone  cannot  avoid,  or  expel  this  heat,  fury  and  raee  of 

<"  Quo  fugis^ah  demens^  nulla  est  fuga^  tu  licet  usque 
Ad  Tanidm  fugias,  usque  sequetur  Amor. 

Of  womens  unnatural,  ^  unsatiable  lust,  what  country,  what 
village  doth  not  complain  "^  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes 
dote  on  the  same  man  ;  father  and  son,  master  and  servant,  on 
one  woman. 

Sed  amor^  sed  ineffrenata  libido^ 

Quid  castum  in  terns  intentatumque  reliquit  ? 

What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madness,  might 
J  reckon  up  ?  Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as 
are  still  in  their  hot  blood ;  but  for  an  old  fool  to  dote,  to  see 
an  old  leacher,  what  more  odious,  what  can  be  more  absurd .? 
and  yet  what  so  common  ^  Who  so  furious  ^ 

•L.3.fol.  126.  •»  Catullus.        « Euripides.        •*  De  mulicrum  inexhausta 

libidine  luxuque  insaUabili  omnes  seque  regiones  conqueri  posse  eKistimo.     Steph. 
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•  Ama^e  ea  state'  si  ocdpeHnt,  multo  insaniiint  acrins ; 

Some  dote  then,  more  then  ever  they  did  in  their  youth.     How 
many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  bursten-bellied,  crooked, 
tootnless,  bald,  blear-«yed,  impotent,  rotten  old  men  shall  you 
see  flickering  still,  in  everyplace  ?  One  gets  him  a  yo^mg  wife, 
another  a  curtisan ;  and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  nis  leg  over 
a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot  already  in  Charcms  boat,  when  he  hath 
the  trembling  in  his  joynti^,  the  gout  in  his  feet,  a  perpetual 
rhume  in  his  head,  a  cofitintiate  coughj  ^  his  sight  Jaus  hint 
thick  of  hearings  his  breath  stinJcSy  all  his  moisture  is  dried  up 
and  gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  that  can- 
not dress  himself,  or  cut  his  own  meat ;  yet  he  will  be  dreaming 
of,  and  honing  afta:  wenches ;  what  can  be  more  unseemly  ? 
Worse  it  is  in  women  than  in  men,  when  she  is  (istate  declivis^ 
diu  'vidjAOy  mater  oUm,  parum  decore  matrimenium  sequi  vide* 
tur^  an  old  widdow,  a  mother  so  long  since  (^  in  Plinies  <^inion) 
she  doth  very  unseemly  seek  to  marry  ;  yet  whilst  she  is  ^  so  old 
a  CR»e,  a  bidam,  die^c«»  neither  Je  i4  hear,  go  iior  staad,  a 
meer  ^  karcass,  a  vdtch,  and  scarce  feel ;  she  catterwauls,  and 
must  have  a  stallion,  a  champion ;  she  must  and  will  marry 
again,  and  betroth  herself  to  some  younff  man,  ^that  hates  to 
look  on  her,  but  for  her  goods ;  abhors  the  sight  oi  her,  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  good  name,  har  oWn  undoing,  grief  of  friends^ 
ana  ruin  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  -effects  of  love,  is 
to  set  a  candle  in  the  sun,  s  It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  con« 
ditions  of  men ;  yet  is  mo^  evident  amongst  such  as  are 
and  lusty,  in  the  flowre  of  their  years,  nobly  descended,  hi^ 
fed ;  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease ;  and  for  that  cause  (which 
our  divines  call  burmng  lust)  this  ^ferirms  vnsarms  amcyr^  this 
mad  and  beastly  passion,  as  I  have  said,  is  named  by  (Nir  phy- 
sicians heroicaU  love,  and  a  more  honourable  title  put  upon  it, 
amor  nobilisj  as  i  Savanarola  stiles  it,  because  noble  men  and 
wom^n  make  a  common  practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily 
affected  with  it.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  tract.  4.  c^.  2d, 
calleth  this  passion  ilishi^  and  defines  it,  ^  to  be  a  disease  or 


*  Plautus        ^  Oculi  caligant,  aures  graviter  audiunti  capUli  fluuot,  cutis  arescit, 
flatus  olet,  tussis,  &c.  Cyprian.  ^  Lib.  8.  epist.  RufRnui.        <*  Hiatque  turpis 

inter  aridas  nateg  podex.  «  Cadaverosa  adeo  ut  ab  inferis  reversa  videri  possit,  vult 
adhuc.catullire.  '  Nam  et  matrimoniis  est  despectum  senium,     ^neas  Silvius. 

ir^uid  t0ft>  terramm  orbe  communius  ?  que  civitas,  quod  oppidum,  qu»  familia 
'vacat  amatorum  exemplis?  ^neas  Silvius.  Quis  trigesimum  annum  natus  nullum 
amoTi8eaue&  peregi  insigne  fadnus  ?  egp  deme  facio  conjecturam,  quern  amor  in  mille 
pericula  miflit.  ^Forestus.  Plato.  ^ Pract.  major. Tract.  6.  cap.  l.Rub.  II. 
4e  cgrit.  cap.  quod  his  multum  oontingat.  ^  Hsbc  sgritudo  est  solidtudo 

ttdaneholica,  in  qui  homo  applicat  sibi  continuam  cogitationem  super  pulehritudine 
ipdus  quam  amat,  gestuum,  morum. 
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rnelanchdly  vexation^  or  anguish  of  minde ;  in  xchich  a  mem 
continuaUy  meditates  of  the  beauty^  gestures^  ma/miers  of  his 
mistris,  and  troubles  himself  about  it ;  desiring  (as  Savanarola 
adds)  with  all  intentions  and  ei^emess  of  minde,  to  compass  or 
enjoy  her^  »  as  commordy  hunters  trouble  themselves  about  their 
sports^  the  covetous  about  their  gold  and  goods ;  so  is  he  tor- 
mented  still  about  his  mistris.     Arnoldus  Villanovanus  in  his 
book  of  heroicall  love  defines  it,  ^a  continued  cogitation  of 
that  which  he  desires ;  with  a  confidence  or  hope  of  compassing 
it;  which  definition  his  commentator  <^yils  at.     For  con- 
tinual cogitation  is  not  the  genus^  but  a  symptome  of  love ; 
we  continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhor,  as  well 
as  that  which  we  love ;  and  many  things  we  covet  and  dedire 
without  all  hope  of  attaining.     Carolus  a  Lorme,  in  his  ques- 
tions, makes  a  doubt,  am,  amor  sit  morbus,  whether  this  heroicall 
love  be  a  disease :  Julius  Pollux  onomast.  lib*  6.  cap.  44*  de- 
termines it ;  they  that  are  in  love  are  likewise  ^  sick ;  lasdvus, 
sakucy  lasciviens,  et  qui  in  venerem  furit,  vere  est  degrotus. 
Arnoldus  will  have  it  improperly  so  called,  and  a  malady  rather 
of  the  body  then  minde.     TuUy  in  his  Tusculanes  defines  it 
a  furious  disease  of  the  minde ;  Plato  madness  it  self ;  Fici- 
nus  his  Commentator,  cap,  12.  a  species  of  madness,  y^  many 
have  run  madjbr  zvomen,  Esdr.  4.  ^6.  but  <^Rhasesa  me^ 
hmchciy  passion;  and  most  physicians  make  it  a  species, i>r 
kinde  of  melancholy  (as  will  appear  by  the  symptcnnes)  and 
treat  of  it  apart :  whom  'I  mean  to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in 
all  his  kinds ;  to  examine  his  several  causes  ;  to  shew  bis  sym- 
ptomes,  indications,  prognosticks,  effect ;  that  so  it  may  be  with 
more  facility  cured. 

The  part  affectetl  in  the  mean  time,  as  «  Arnoldus  supposeth, 
is  the  Jbrmer  part  of  the  head,  for  want  of  moisture ;  which 
his  Commentator  rejects.  Langus  med,  epist,  lib.  1.  cap.  24. 
will  have  this  passion  sited  in  the  liver,  and  to  keep  resi- 
dence in  the  heart;  ^  to  proceed  from  the  eyes,  so  carried  by 
our  spirits,  and  kindled  with  imagviiation,  in  the  liver  and 
heart ;  cogit  amare  jecur,  as  the  saying  is.  Medium  ferit  per 
hepar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For  some  such  cause,  belike, 
8  Homer  fains  Titius  liver  (who  was  enamored  on  Latona)  to 
be  still  gnawed  by  two  vultures,  day  and  night  in  hell,  ^Jbr 


*  Animi  forte  acddens  quo  quis  rem, habere  nimia  aviditate  ooncupiscit,  utludoe  ve- 
natores,  aurum  et  opes  avari.  ^  Assidua  cc^tatio  super  rem  desideratam  cum 

ooofidentia  obtinendi,  ut  spe  apprebensum  delectabile*  &c-  *^  Morbus  corporis 

potius  quam  animi.  ^  Amor  est  passio  melandbolica.  *  Ob  ddrfactionem 

spirituum  pars  anterior  capitis  laborat  ob  consumptionem  humiditatis.  'Affectum 
animi  ooncupisdbilis  e  desiderio  rei  amata>  per  oculos,  in  mente  concepto,  spiiitus 
in  oorde  et  jecore  incendens*  c  Odyss.  et  Metamor.  4.  Ovid.  '^  Quod 

talem  camificinara  in  adolesoentum  visceribus  amor  fadat  inexplebilis. 


'."»^ 
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thai  young  mens  bowels  this  enamoured^  are  so  continuaUy 
tormentedby  hve.  Gordonius  cap.  %  part  2,  »  wiU  have  the 
testicles  an  immediate  subject  or  causCj  the  liver  an  antece- 
dent, Fracastorius  agrees  in  this  with  Gordonilis,  inde  pri- 
mitus  imagvnatio  venerea^  erectio,  &c.  titillatissimam  partem 
vocaiy  ita  ut  nisi  extruso  semine  gesiiens  voluptas  non  cessat^ 
nee  assidua  veneris  recordation  addit  Guastavinitcs  Comment. 
4.  Sect.  prob.  21.  Arist.  But  ^  properly  it  is  a  passion  of  the 
brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt  imagina- 
tion; and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis  c.  19.  de  morb.  cerebri^ 
(who  writes  copiously  of  this  Erotical  love)  place  and  reckon 
it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  brain.  ^  Melancthon  de  animd 
confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  affected,  and  Guia- 
nerius  Tract.  15.  cap.  13.  et  17.  though  many  put  all  the 
affections  in  the  heart,  refers  it  to  the  brain.  Ficmus  cap.  7. 
in  Convivium  Pla^tonis^  will  have  the  blood  to  be  the  part  of- 
fected.  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap.  14.  noct.  msd.  supposeth  all  four 
affected ;  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood  ;  but  the  major  part  concur 
upon  the  brain,  ^  \\s  imaffinafio  lasa ;  and  both  imagination 
and  reason  are  misaffected  ;  because  of  his  corrupt  judgement, 
and  continuall  meditation  of  that  which  he  desires,  he  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.  If  it  be  violent,  or  his  disease 
inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  the  precedent  partitions, 
both  imagination  and  reason  are  misaffected,  first  one,  then 
the  other. 


MEMB.  11.    SUBSECT.  I. 


Catises  ofHeroicall  love.  Temperature, /iiU  Diet,  Idleness, 

Place,  Climate,  SfC. 

yJF  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  ®  Ficinus  cap.  19. 
saith  they  are  most  prone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have 
Venus  in  Leo  in  their  Horoscope,  when  the  Moon  and  Venus 
be  mutuaUy  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus  complexion. 
^Plutarch  interpretsastrologically  that  tale,  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
in  whose  genitures  i  and  i  are  in  conjunction,  they  are  com* 

*■  Testiculi  ^uoad  causam  ooojanctam,  hepar  antecedentem,  possunt  esse  subjectum. 
^  Pioprie  passio  cerebri  est  ob  comiptam  imaginationem.  ^  Cap.  de 

affectibus.  ^  Est  conuptio  imaginatiTaB  et  sBStimatiTflB  facultatis,  ob 

fofmam  fortiter  affixam,  corruptumque  judidum,  ut  semper  de  eo  oogicet,  ideoque 
recte  melandioUcus  appellatur.  Goncupiscentia  vehemens  ex  corrupto  judicio  ssti- 
mativae  virtutis.  ^  Comment  in  convivium  Platonis.  Irretiuntur  dto  quibus 

naacentibus  Venus  fuerit  in  Leone,  vel  Luna  Venerem  vehementer  aspezerit,  et  qui 
eibd^  complexione  sunt  praediti.  '  Plerumque  amatores  sunt ;  et  si  foeminst, 

meretrices,  I »  de  audiend. 

VOL.  II*  r 
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monly  lascivious,  and  if  women,  queans ;  m  the  good  wife  qf 
Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer : 


I  fbllotDet]^  age  tnim  IndimHoxt, 
3^8  untu(  of  ms  con^teilatioitt 


But  of  all  those  astrological  aphorisms  which  I  have  ever  read^ 
that  of  Cardan  is  most  memorable ;  for  which  howsoever  he 
be  bitterly  censured  by  ^Marinus  Marcennus,  a  malapert 
frier,  and  some  others  (which  ^he  himself  suspected)  yet  me 
thinks  it  is  free,  down  right,  plain  and  ingenuous.  In  his 
^  eighth  geniture  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  himself. 
^  J  et  5  in  J!  dignitatibus  assiductm  mihi  Venereorum  cogi- 
iaiionem  prcestabunt,  ita  ut  nunquam  quiescam.  Et  paulo 
post,  Cogitatio  Venereorum  me  torquet  perpetuo,  et  quam 
facto  implere  non  licuit^  aut  Jecisse  potentem  puduit^  cogita~ 
iione  assidud  mentittis  swm  voluptatem.  Et  alibi,  ob  d  et  ^ 
dominium  et  radiorum  Tnixtionem^  prcfwudumfuit  ingenium, 
sed  lascivum,  egoqu^e  turpi  libidini  dediius  et  obsccenus.  So 
far  Cardan  of  himself,  quod  de  se  fatetur  idto  ^ut  ufHitatem 
adferat  studiosis  hiyusce  disciplinee ;  and  for  this  he  is  tra- 
duced by  Marcennus,  when  as  m  efifect,  he  saith  no  more  then 
what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo  his  scholar,  offere-- 
bant  se  mihi  m^endce  mulieres^  quarum  prc^cellenti  eleganiAA 
et  decore  spectabili  tentabatur  mece  integritas  pudiciiia,  Et 
quidemjlagitium  vitavifornicationiSy  at  munditice  virginaiis 
Jlorem  arcand  cordis  cogitationefcedavi.  Sed  ad  rem.  Aptiores 
ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quorum  genesi  Venus  est  in  signo 
masculino,  et  in  Satumi  finibus  aut  oppositione,  &c.  Ptolo- 
maeus  in  quadripart.  plura  de  his  et  specialia  habet  aphorismata, 
longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata,  et  ab  experientid  mult^  per- 
fecta,  mquit  commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  Tho,  iJampaneUa 
Astrohgice  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  articulis  4.  et  5.  insaniam  amatd- 
riam  remonstrantia,  multa  prae  caeteris  accumulat  aiphorismata, 
quae  qui  Volet,  consulat.    Chiromantici  ex  cingmo  Veneris 

Slerumque  conjectutatn  faciunt,  et  monte  Veneris,  de  qtiomm 
ecretis,  Taisnerum,  Johan.  de  Indagine,  Gocleniam,  cete- 
tosque  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physicians  divine  wholly  from  the 
temperature  and  complexion ;  phlegmatic  persons,  natutally 
melancholy,  (iiccording  to  Ficmus,  Comm.  cap,  9.)  are  seL- 
domer  taken  then  they,  but  once  taken,  they  are  never  £reed : 
though  many  are  of  opinion,  flatuous  or  hypochondriacal  melaa- 
choly,  are  most  subject  of  all  others,  to  tras  infirmity.   Videscus 


■  Comment,  m  G«ne8.  cop.  3.  *>  Et  si  in  hoc  parum  a  |flraGliir&  1 

^tu]titilU|ue  ahero,  vindt  tamen  amor  veritatis.  '  Edit.  BasiL  1 5&8.  Com  CIma- 

mentar.  m  Ptoloman  quadripartitum.  d  Foh  445.- Basil.  Edit.' 
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«88i^6  their  strong  imaginati<»  far  a  cause ;  Bodine  abuadaQce 
of  wind ;  (xordonius  of  seed,  and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the  seed, 
which  cause  their  violent  and  furious  passions.  Sanguine  thence 
are  soon  caught,  young  folks  n^ost  apt  to  love,  and  by  their 
good  wills,  saith  ^  Lucian  would  have  a  bout  with  every  tme 
they  see :  the  colts  evil  is  common  to  all  complexions.  Theo- 
mestus,  a  young  and  lusty  gallant,  acknowledgeth  (in  the  said 
author)  all  this  to  be  verined  in  him ;  Imn  so  amorously  ffiven^p 
^you  may  soonernumber  the  sea  sands,  and  snow  faUinff/rom 
the  skies^  then  my  ser^erall  loves,  Cupid  Jiad  shot  aU  his  ar^ 
rows  at  me :  I  am  deluded  with  various  desires  ;  one  hve  sue-^ 
ceeds  another,  and  that  so  soon,  that  before  one  is  ended,  I 
begin  with  a  second;  she  that  is  last,  is  still Jairest ;  and  she 
that  is  present pleaseth  me  most:  as  an  hydras  head,  my  loves 
increase ;  no  lolaus  can  help  me.  Mine  eyes  are  so  moist  a  re- 
fuge and  samAituary  of  love,  thM  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them, 
and  are  never  satisfied.  I  am  in  a  doubt  what  fury  of  Venus 
this  should  be*  Alas,  how  have  I  qffended  her  so  to  vex  me  ! 
whai  Hippolitus  am  I  /  What  Telchin  is  my  genius  P  or  is  it  a 
natural  imperfection^  an  hereditary  passion  ?  w^other  in  ^  Ana- 
ereon  confesseth,  that  he  had  twenty  sweetJiearts  in  Athens  at 
once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as  many  at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos^  and  at 
Rhodes,  twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria,  twenty 
thousand  in  all :  or  in  a  word,  et  ^t/AM  tstrta^  &c. 

Folia  arbonun  omnium  si 
Nosti  referre  cuncta, 
Aut  computare  arenas 
In  sequore  universas^ 
Solum  meorum  amortim 
Tefecero  logistam? 

Can'st  4omkt  the  leaves  in  May, 
Or  sands  i*th'  ocean  aea  ? 
Then  count  my  loves  I  pray. 

His  ^sare  like  a  ballance,  apt  toprobend  each  way,  and  to 
be  weighed  down  with  every  w^idies  looks ;  his  heart  a  wea- 
thercock, his  affection  tinder,  or  naphthe  it  self,  which  eveify 
fi^  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistris  favor  sets  on  6re«  Guiane* 
rius  tract.  15.  cap.  14.  refers  all  this  ^  to  the  hot  temperature 
of  the  testicles.    jFo-andus,  a  Frenchman,  in  his  Erotique  Mel. 

'Dial.  amoTum.  ^  Citius  maris  fiuctus  et  ^ves  ctAo  delabentes  mtmeraris, 

?;uain  amores  meos :  alii  amores  aliis  succedunt,  ac  priusquam  desinani  prioreA  inct- 
iunt  sequented.    Adeo  humic^  oculis  meus  inhabitat  Asylus  omnem  fonnam  ad  se 
rajnens,  ut  nuSft  satietate  expleatur.  Qasnam  base  ixa  Veiwris,  &c.        ^  Num.  32. 
'Qui  calidam  tetaculorum  critiiii  habent,  &c. 

P  2 
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(which  '^  book  came  first  to  my  hands  after  the  third  edition) 
to  certain  dtomi  in  the  seed,  such  as  are  very  spermatick  and 
full  of  seed.  I  finde  the  same  in  Aristot.  sect.  4t.  prob.  17. 
si  non  secematur  semen^  cessare  tentigines  non  possuniy  as 
Gustavinius  his  commentator  translates  it,  for  which  cause 
these  yong  men,  that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  sub- 
ject to  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  hath  the  saxfie  words  in  effect. 
But  most  part  I  say,  such  are  aptest  to  love  that  are  young 
and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  staul  fed,  free  from  cares,  like  cattle  in 
a  rank  pasture ;  idle  and  solitary  persons,  they  must  needs  Mr- 
quitulUrej  as  Guastavinius  recites  out  of  Censorinus. 

^  Mens  erit  apta  capi  turn  quum  Isetissima  rerum^ 
Ut  seges  in  pingui  luxuriabit  humo. 

The  minde  is  apt  to  lust^  and  hot  or  cold^ 
As  com  luxuriates  in  a  better  mold. 

The  place  it  self  makes  much  wherein  we  live ;  the  clime,  air, 
and  aiscipline  if  they  concur.  In  our  Misnia,  smth  Galen, 
neer  to  Fergamus,  thou  shalt  scarce  finde  an  adulterer,- but 
many  at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of  the  seat.  It  was  that 
plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  ^  Corinth  so  infamous  of  old, 
and  the  opportunity  of  the  place  to  entertain  those  forraign  com- 
mers ;  every  day  strangers  came  in  at  each  gate,  from  all 
quarters.  In  that  one  temple  of  Venus,  a  thousand  whores  did 
prostitute  themselves,  as  Strabo  writes;  besides  Lais  and  the  rest 
of  better  note :  All  nations  resorted  thither,  as  to  a  school  of 
Venus.  Your  hot  and  southern  countries  are  prone  to  lust,  and 
far  more  incontinent,  then  those  that  live  in  the  North ;  as  Bo- 
dine  discourseth  at  large,  Method,  hist.  cap.  5.  MoUes  Asiatici ; 
so  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Italians,  even  all  that  lati- 
tude :  and  in  those  tracts,  such  as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful, 
and  deUtious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Gapua  in  Italy ;  domicilium 
liuc&s^  TuUy  terms  it;  and  which  Hannibals  souldiers  can 
witness :  Canopus  in  JEgjrpt,  Sybaris,  Phoeacia,  Baiae,  ^  Cy- 
prus, Lampsacus.  In  ^  Naples  the  fruits  of  the  soyl  and  plea- 
sant air  enervate  their  bodies,  and  alter  constitutions:  insomuch, 
that  Florus  calls  it  Certamen  Bacchi  et  Veneris^  but  ^  Folliot 
admires  it.     In  Italy  and  Spain,  they  have  their  stews  in  every 

*  Printed  at  Paris  1624,  seven  years  after  my  first  edition.  ^  Ovid,  de  art 

'  Gerbelius  descript.  Ghrfecis.  Rerum  omnium  affluentia  et  loci  mira  opportunitas, 
nuUo  non  die  hospites  in  portas  advertebant.  Templo  Veneris  miUe  meretrices  se 
prostituebant.  ^  Tota  Cypri  insula  ddiciis  incumbit,  et  ob  id  tantum  luxuris 

dedita  ut  sit  olim  Veneri  sacrata.  Ortelius^  Lampeacus  oUm  Priapo  saoer  ob  vinum 
generosum,  et  lod  delicias.     Idem.  «  Agri  Neapolitan,  delectatio,  elegantia, 

amcenitas,  vix  intra  modum  humanum  consistere  videtur ;  unde,  &c.  Leand.  Alber. 
in  Campania  ^  Lib.  de  laud.  urb.  Neap.  Disputat  de  morbis  aiiimi»- 

Rdnoldo  Interpret. 
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f'  reat  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  wherein  some  say, 
well  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are 
curtizans  ;  and  yet  for  all  this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a 
peculiar  mistris ;  fornications,  adulteries  are  nowhere  so  com- 
mon :  urbs  est  jam  tota  lupanar  ;  how  should  a  man  live  ho- 
nest among  so  many  provocations  ?  now  if  vigor  of  youth, 
greatness  (liberty  I  mean),  and  that  impunity  of  sin,  which 
grandies  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kinde,  shall  meet,  what  a 
gap  must  it  needs  open  to  all  manner  of  vice ;  with  what  fury 
will  it  rage  ?  For,  as  M aximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  observes, 
libido  consequuta  quumjuertt  materiamimprobam^  etprceruptam 
ticentiam,   et  affrencdam  audaciam^   ^c,  what  will  not  lust 
effect  in  such  persons  ?    For  commonly  princes  and  great  men 
make  no  scruple  at  all  of  such  matters ;  but,  with  that  whore 
in  Spartian,  quicquid  libet  licet ;  they  think  they  may  do  what 
they  list,  profess  it  publikely,  and  rather  brag  with  Proculus 
(that  writ  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome  ^  what  famous  exploits 
he  had  done  in  that  kind)  then  any  way  be  abashed  at  it.  ^  Ni- 
cholas Sanders  relates  of  Henry  the  8th  (I  know  not  how  truly) 
Qiu)d  paucas  vidit  pulchriares  qtias  non  concupieritf  et  pau^ 
cissimas  non  concupierit  quas  non  violdrit :     He  saw  very  few 
maids  that  he  did  not  desire ;  and  desired  fewer  whom  he  did 
not  enjoy :  nothing  so  familiar  amongst  them  ;  ^tis  most  of  their 
business:  Sardanapalus,  Messalina,  and  Jone  of  Naples,  are 
not  comparable  to  ^  meaner  men  and  women  ;  Solomon  of  old 
had   a   thousand   concubines;    Assuerus   his  eunuches,   and 
keepers ;  Nero  his  Tigillinus,  panders,  and  bawds ;  the  Turks 
^  Muscovits,  Mogors,  Xeriffs  of  Barbary,  and  Persian  sophies, 
are  no  whit  inferior  to  them,  in  our  times.     Delectus  Jit  omnium 
pxiellarum  toto  regno  forma  prcestantiorum   (saith   Jovius) 
pro  imperatore ;  et  qu>as  ille  tinquit^  nobiles  liabent ;  They 
press  and  muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  souldiers ;  and  have 
their  choice  of  the  rarest  beauties  their  countries  can  afford  ; 
and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep  them  from  adultery,  incest,  sodo- 
my, buggery,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.     We  maj  conclude, 
that  if  they  be  yong,  fortunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  withall, 
it  is  almost  impossible  they  should  live  honest;   not  rage, 
and  precipitate  themselves  into  those  inconveniojices  of  burn- 
ing lust. 

'  Otium  et  reges  prius  et  beatas 
Perdidit  urbes. 

*Lampridius.  Quod  decern  Doctibus  centum  virgines  fedsset  muliere«.         ^  Vit& 
ejus.  *  If  they  contain  themselves,  many  times,  it  is  not  virtutis  amore ; 

non  dent  voluntas  sed  facultas.  ^  In  Musoov.  *  Catullus  ad 

Lesbium. 
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Idleness  ovardiraws  all.  Vacuo  pectere  regnai  amor^  love 
tyranoizeth  in  an  idle  person.  Amore  abtmdas  Antipho.  If 
thou  hast  nothing  to  do. 


'  *  Invidili  vel  «more  miser  tarquebere— — — 

Thou  shalt  be  haled  in  pieces  with  envy,  lust,  some  passion  or 
other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  dxscuni  ;  Tis  An- 
stotles  simile,  ^  as  matcli,  or  toucJtwood  takes  JU-e^  so  doth  an  idle 
perum  looe, 

Quferitur  ^gistus  quare  sit  fiEU^us  adulter^  &c. 

why  was  iEgistus  a  whoremaster  ?  You  need  not  ask  a  reason 
of  it.  Ismenedora  stole  fiaccho,  a  woman  forced  a  man, 
as  *  Aurora  did  Cephalus :  No  marvel,  ssuth  ^  Plutarch,  Ltucu^ 
rians  opibus  more  hominum  muHer  agit ;  She  was  rich,  fortu- 
nate and  jolly ;  and  doth  but  as  men  oo  in  that  case,  as  Jupiter 
did  by  Europa,  Neptune  by  Amymone.  The  poets  therefore 
did  well  to  feign  all  riicphearas  lovers,  to  give  themselves 
to  songs  and  dalliances,  because  they  Mved  such  idle  lives. 
For  love,  as  «  Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi  animi  aj^fectus^ 
an  affection  of  an  idle  minde ;  or  as  ^Seneca  describes  it,  Jtt^ 
ventd  gignitur,  luxu  nutritur,  Jeriis  alitur,  oOoque  inter- 
Icetajbri/iince  banaj  youth  begets  it,  riot  maintains  it,  idleness 
nounsheth  it,  &c.  which  makes  sGk)rdonius  the  physician, 
cap,  20.  part.  2.  call  this  disease,  the  proper  passion  of  no- 
bility. Now,  if  a  weak  judgement  and  a  strong  apprehension 
do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  shall  they  resist  ? 
Savanarola  appropriates  it  almost  to  ^  monksy  JHers^  and 
religious  persons^  because  they  live  soUta/rVyfate  daintUg^  and 
do  nothing :  and  well  he  may ;  for  how  should  they  otherwise 
choose? 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it :  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  yong 
man  or  a  woman,  that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  con- 
dition soever,  not  to  be  in  love.  '  Aldbiades  was  still  dallying 
with  wanton  young  women ;  immod^ate  in  his  expences,  effe- 
minate in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why  ?  he  was  over  deli- 
cate in  his  diet ;  too  frequent  and  excessive  in  banquets.  Ubi- 
cunque  securitas^  ibi  libido  dominatur  f  lust  and  security  domi- 

*Hor.  ^  Polit  8.  num.  28.  Ut  iii^the  ad  ignem,  sic  amor  ad  illos  qui  torpes- 
cunt  otio.  ^  Pausanias  Attic  lib.  1.  Cephalus  egr^ia  forme  juvenis  ab  Aurorft 
raptus,  quod  ejus  amore  capta  esset.  *  In  amatorio.  «  £  Stobieo  ser.  62. 

'  Amor  otiosie  c^ra  est  soHicitudinis.  s  Prindpes  plerumqueob  lioeotiam  et  af- 

iluentiam  divitiarum  istam  pasdonem  solent  incurrere.  ^  Axdencer  appetit  qui 

otiosam  vitam  agit,  et  communker  incurrit  haec  passiosolitaxioa  delidose  viveotes,  u« 
continentes,  religiosos,  &c  >  Plutarch,  vit  ejus. 
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neer  together,  as  S^  Hierome  averreth.  All  which  the  wife  of 
Bath  in  Chaucer  freely  justifies. 

JFot  all  to  0{cler>  a$(  colli  cngenDrct]^  ^zW^ 
^  liqfttori^ll  tongue  mujit  j^abe  a  liq[ttorfe|^  tail* 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet ;  as  many  times 
those  Sybarites  and  Phaeaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their 
good  will,  eat  nothing  else  but  lascivious  meats.  »  Vinum  im^ 
primis  generosum^  legumen^  fabasy  radices  omnium  getie^ 
ruin  bene  conditas^  et  largo  pvpere  aspersas,  carduos  hor^ 
tulanos^  lactucaSf  ^  erucas^  rapaSy  porroSy  coepas^  nucem  pi- 
ceam,  amygdalas  dukesy  electuaria^  syrupos,  succos,  cock- 
leaSj  conchas^  pisces  optime  prcBparatos^  aviculaSy  testicidas 
animaliumf  ova^  condimenta  diversorum  generunif  moUes  lee- 
ioSy  pulvinariaf  8^c:  Et  quicquid  fere  inedici  impotentid 
rei  venerece  laboranti  prascribunt,  hoc  quasi  diasaiyrion  ha- 
bent  in  deliciiSf  et  his  dapes  mtdto  delicatiores ;  mulsum, 
exquisites  et  exoticas  Jruges^  aromata,  pkwentaSf  expressos 
svccos  myitis  fercvlis  variatos,  ipsumque  vinum  suaviiate 
vincenteSy  et  quicquid  culina,  pharm^acopceia^  a/ut  quaque 
fere  officina  subministrare  possit      Et  hoc  plerumque  victu 

ntm  se  ganeones  infarciant^  ^  ut  ille  ad  Chreseida  suam^  se 
bis  et  cochUis  curavit;  etiam  ad  Veneretn  se  pa/rent^  et 
ad  haric  pakestram  se  exerceant,  qui  fieri  possit^  ut  fwn 
misere  depereant^  ^.  ut  non  pe^iitus  insaniant  P  ^stuans  ven^ 
ter  cito  despuit  in  libidinem,  Hieronj/mus  ait.  ^  Post  prandia, 
Callyroeuda.  Quis  enim  co?itinere  se  potest  ?  ^  Luxuriosa  res 
yiskum^  fanwntum  libidirm  vocat  Augustinus ;  blandum  da- 
TTionemy  Bemardus ;  lac  veneris^  Aristophanes.  Non  jEtna, 
non  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus  sestuant,  ac  juveniles  medullas 
vino  plenae,  addit  *  Hieronymus :  unde  cb  optimum  vinum 
Lampsacus  olim  Priapo  sacer :  et  veneremdi  Bacchi  socia,  apud 
^  Orplieum  Venus  audit     Hcec  si  vinum  simplex,  et  per  se 

sumptum  prastare  possit^  nam '  quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis 

tui  plenum  ?  quam  non  insaniamy  quern  nxm  furor  em  a  cateris 
expectemus  P  ^  Gomesius  saiem  enumerat  inter  ea  quoe  intern" 
pestivom  Ubidinem  provocare  solent^  et  salaciores  fieri  foeminas 
ob  esum  salis  contendit:  Venerem  ideo  dicunt  ab  oceano 
ortam. 

*  Vin^  panuit  animos  Veneri.  ^  Sed  nihil  erucs  fiiciunt  bulbique  salaces ; 

Improba  nee  prosit  jam  satuieia  tibi*  Ovid.  ^  Petronius.      Curavi  me  max 

dbis  validioribus,  &c.  ^  Uti  ille  apnd  Sckenldum,  qui  poet  potionem,  uxo- 

KI4  et  quatuor  andllas  proximo  cubiculo  cubantes,  compressit*  *  Pers. 

Sat  3.  ''Siraddes.  Nox,  et  amor  vinumque  mhil  modetabile  suadent  sJUp. 
ad  Olympiam.  ^  Hymno.  <  Hor.  1.  3.  Od.  25.  ^  De  sale  lib. 

cap.  21. 
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•  Unde  tot  in  Veneta  scortorum  millia  cur  sunt  P 
In  promptu  causa  est^  est  Venus  orta  mari. 

Et  hinc  foeta  mater  Salacea  Oceani  conjux,  verbumquejbrtasse 
saJax  a  sale  effliLvit,  Mala  Bacchica  tantum  clim  in  amoribus 
prcevaluerunt,  ut  corona  ex  Ulis  statuas  Bacchi  ponerentur* 
^  Cubebis  in  vino  maceraiis  utuntur  Indi  orientales  ad  Venerem 
excitandam^  et  ^  surax  radice  A/ricani,  Chinee  radix  eosdem 
effectus  habet^  talisque  herbce  meminit  mag,  nat.  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 
^Baptista  Porta  ex  India  allatcBy  cujus  mentionem  Jadt  et 
Theophrastus,  Sed  injinita  his  similia  a/pud  Rfiasin^  Matthio^ 
lam,  Mizaidam,  cteterosque medicos  occurrunt^qtiorumideo men- 
tionem feci,  ne  quis  imperiiior  in  hos  scopulos  impingat^  sed  pro 
virili  tanqiiam  syrtes  et  cautes  cofisulto  effugiat 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Other  Causes  of  Love-Melancholy.    Sight,  Beauty  from  the 
Ja€e,  eys,  other  parts ;  a/nd  ham  it  piercet/i. 

J\x  AN  Y  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot 
avail,  except  opportunity  be  offered  of  time,  place,  and  those 
other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificial  enticement ;  as  kissing,  con- 
ference, discourse,  gestures  concur,  with  such  like  lascivious 
provocations.  Kommannus  in  his  book  de  lined  amoris  makes 
five  degrees  of  lust,  out  of  ^  Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles 
in  five  chapters, 

Visus>  Colloquium^  Convictus^  Oscula^  Tactus. 

Sight  of  all  other  is  the  first  step  of  this  unruly  love ;  though 
sometimes  it  be  prevented  by  relation  or  hearing,  or  rather  in- 
censed. For  there  be  those  so  apt,  credulous  and  facile  to  love, 
that  if  they  heard  of  a  proper  man,  or  woman,  they  are  in  love 
before  they  see  them,  and  that  meerly  by  relation,  as  Achilles 
Tatius  observes.  ^  Such  is  their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they 
are  as  much  maimed  by  report,  as  if  they  saw  them,  Ca- 
Ksthenes  a  rich  young  gentleman  ofByzance  in  Thrace,  heariiig 

*  Kommannus  lib.  de  virginitate.  ^  Garcias  ab  horto  aromatum,  Hb.  1 .  cap.  S8. 
^  Surax  radix  ad  coitum  ramme  facit ;  si  quis  comedat,  autinfusionem  bibat,  mem* 
brum  subito  erigitur*  Leo  Afer,  lib.  9:  cap.  ult  ^  Quae  non  solum  edentibus  sed 
et  genitale  tangentibus  tantum  valet,  ut  coire  summe  desiderent ;  quoties  fere  yelint, 
possint ;  alios  duodedes  profecisse,  alios  ad  60  vices  pervenisse  refert.  *  Ludan. 

Tom.  4.  Dial,  amorum.  '£a  enira  hominum  intemperantium  libido  est  ut  etiam 
jfami  ad  amandum  impellantur,  et  audientes  sque  afficiuntur  ac  videntes. 
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qf^  Leudppe^  Sostratusfair  daughter^  was  Jar  in  love  with  her  ; 
and  out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  much  incensed^  tliat 
he  Zffould  needs  have  her  to  be  his  wife.  And  sometimes  by 
reading  they  are  so  aiFected,  as  he  in  ^  Lucian  confesseth  of 
himself,  /  never  read  that  place  qfPanthea  in  Xenophon,  but  I 
am  as  mu^cJi  affected,  a>s  if  I  were  present  with  her.  "  Such 
persons  commonly  fain  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves ;  and  so 
did  those  three  gentlewomen,  in  ^  Balthasar  Castilio,  fall  in  love 
with  a  yong  man,  whom  they  never  knew,  but  only  heard  him 
commended  :  or  by  reading  of  a  letter ;  for  there  is  a  grace 
commeth  from  hearing,  e  as  a  moral  philosopher  informeth  us, 
as  well  a^from  sight ;  amd  the  species  of  love  are  received  into 
the  pha/nta^ie  by  relation  alone :  ^  ut  cupere  ab  aspectu,  sic  velle 
ab  auditu,  both  senses  affect.  Interdum  et  absentes  amamus, 
sometimes  we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Philostratus,  and 
gives  instance  in  his  friend  Athenodorus,  that  lovM  a  maid  at 
Corinth  whom  he  never  saw ;  non  oculi  sed  mens  videt.  We  see 
with  the  eys  of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love,  is  that  which 
comes  by  sight,  which  conveys  those  admirable  rayes  of  beauty 
and  pleasing  graces  to  the  heart.  Plotinus  derives  love  from 
sight,  s^oos  quasi  o^aci^, 

e  Si  nescis^  oculi  sunt  in  amore  duces^ 

the  eys  are  the  harbingers  of  love,  and  the  first  step  of  love  is 
sight,  ^as  Lilius  Giraldus  proves  at  large,  hist.  Deor.  syntag,  18. 
they,  as  two  sluces,  let  in  tne  influences  of  that  divine,  powerful^ 
soul-ravishing,  and  captivating  beauty ;  whicli,  as  i  one  saith,  is 
sharper  then  any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper  into  the  heart ; 
and  opens  a  gam  through  our  eys  to  that  tavely  wound,  which 
pierceth  the  soid  itself  {Eccles.  18.).  Through  it,  love  is  kin- 
dled like  fire.  This  amazing,  confounding,  admirable,  amiable 
beauty,  ^  then  which  in  all  nalures  treasure  (saith  Isocrates) 
there  is  nothing  so  mcLJesiical  and  sacred,  nothing  so  divine, 
lovely,  pretious ;  'tis  natures  crown,  gold  and  glory ;  bonum  si 
non  summum,  de  summis  tamen  non  in/requenter  triumphans. 


*  Formosam  Sostrati  filiam  audiens,  uxorem  cupit,  et  soli  Alius  audidone  ardet. 
^  Quoties  de  Pantheft  Xenophonds  locum  perlego,  ita  animo  affectus  ac  si  coram 
intuerer.  ^  Pulchntudinem  sibi  ipsis  confingunt,  imagines.  ^  De' 

aulico,  lib.  2.  £dL  1 16.  *tis  a  pleasant  story,  and  related  at  large  by  him.  *  Gratia 
venit  ab  auditu  seque  ac  visu,  et  species  amoris  in  phantasiam  redpiunt  sollL  relatione. 
Picolomineus  grad.  H.  c.  38.  '  Lip.  cent.  22.  epist.  29,  Beauties  Enoomions. 

'  Propert.  ^^  Amoris  primum  gradum  visus  habet,  ut  aspidatrem  amatam. 

*  Adulles  Tatius,  lib*  !•  Forma  telo  quovis  acutior  ad  inferendum  vulnus  perque 
ocnlos  amatorio  vulneri  aditum  patefacians  in  animum  penetrat.  ^  In  tota  rerum 
natuia  nihil  forma  divinius,  nihil  augustius,  nihil  pretiosius,  cujus  vires  hinc  fiidle 
intelliguntur,  &c. 
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whose  power  hence  may  be.  discerned ;  we  contemn  and  abhor 
generally  such  things,  as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  accompt 
them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that  which  is  fair.  *  ^Tis  beauty 
in  all  things,  which  pleaseth  and  allureth  us ;  a  fair  hawk,  a  fine 
ffarment,  a  goodly  building,  a  fair  house,  &c.  That  Persian 
Xerxes  when  he  destroyed  all  those  temples  of  the  gods  in 
Greece,  caused  that  of  Diana,  in  integrum  servariy  to  be  spared, 
alone  fn:  that  excdlent  beauty  and  magnificence  of  it.  Inani-* 
mate  beauty  can  so  command.  ^Tis  that  which  painters,  artifi-- 
cers,  orators,  ail  aym  at ;  as  Eriximachus  the  physician  in  Plato 
ocmtends,  ^it  was  beauty  fir^,  that  minisfred  occaskm  to  arty  to 
find  out  the  knowledge  qfcarving,  pmntmg^  hnilMng  s  to  find 
out  modeh,  perspectives,  rich  Jumitures,  and  so  numy  rare 
inventions.  Whiteness  in  the  lilly,  red  in  the  rose,  purple  in 
the  violet,  a  lustre  in  all  things  without  life,  the  cleer  light  of 
the  moon,  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  splendor  of  gold,  purple, 
ifMurkling  diamond,  the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  ma*- 
jesty  of  the  lion,  the  colour  of  birds,  peacocks  tails,  the  silver 
scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singular  delight  and  admiration. 
^  And  which  is  rich  inplants,  deUghifuli/nfiowerSy  w&nderfid  in 
beasts,  bui  most  ghrimis  in  men,  doth  make  us  afiect  and 
earnestly  desire  it ;  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an 
eloquent  tongue,  see  any  excellent  quahty,  curious  work  of 
man,  elaborate  art,  or  ought  that  is  exquisite,  there  ariseth  in- 
stantly in  us  a  longing  for  the  same.  We  love  such  men,  but 
most  part  for  comeliness  of  person ;  we  call  them  gods  and 

Siddesses,  divine,  serene,  happy,  &c.  And  of  all  mortal  men 
ey  alone  (^  Calcagninus  holds)  are  free  from  calumny  ;  qui 
divttiis,  magistratu  et  gloria  fiorent,  injurid  lacessimu>s;  we 
back-bite,  wrong,  hat«,  renowned,  rich  and  happy  men ;  we 
repine  at  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserving  we  think ;  for- 
tune is  a  stepmother  to  us,  a  parent  to  mem.  We  envy 
(saith  ®  Isocrates)  wise^  just,  honest  men ;  except  with  mutual 
offices  aaid  JdndnesseSt  some  good  turn  or  other,  they  extort 
this  lovejrom  u,s  ;  only  Jair  persons  m  love  at  first  sight,  de- 
sire  their  acquaintance,  ana  adore  them  as  so  many  gods: 
we  had  rather  serve  them  then  command  others ;  and  account 
our  selves  the  mjore  beholding  to  them,  the  more  service  they 
mfoyn  us :  though  they  be  otherwise  vitious,  unhonest,  ¥^love 
them,  farour  them,  and  are  ready  to  do  them  any  good  ofiice 


•  Christ  Fonseoa.  |>  S.  L.  *^  Bruys  prob.  11.  de  forma  e  Luciano. 

^ lib.  de  calnmniS.,  Foimosi  calumnU  vacant;  dolemus  altos  meliore  loco  positos, 
fortaoam  nobis  novtacam,  illis  &c.  <*  Invidemus  sapientibus,  jusUs,  nisi  beneficiis 
assidue  amorem  extorquent ;  £o1qs  foimosos  amamus  et  primo  vdut  aq»ectu  benevo- 
lentill  cpDjunginittr,  et  eos  tanquam  Deos  colimus^  libentiu?  lis  servimus  quam  aliis 
imperamus,  m^joremque,  &c. 
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for  their  »  beauties  sake,  though  they  have  no  other  good  qua- 
lity beside.  Die  iffitur,  ojbrmose  adolescens  (as  that  eloquent 
Phavorinus  breaks  out  in  ^  Stobeus)  die,  ArUiloque,  suavivs 
neetare  hqueris  /  die,  6  Telemaehe,  vehementius  Vlysse  diets ; 
die  jdldbiadeSf  utcunqus  ebriiis,  libeniius  tibi  licet  ebrio  atis^ 
cidtabimfis.  -  Spe^k,  fair  youth,  speak,  Antiloquus,  thy  words 
are  sweeter  then  nectar ;  speak,  O  Telemachus,  thou  art  more 
powerful  then  Ulysses ;  speak  Alcibiades,  though  drunk,  we 
will  willin^y  hear  thee  as  thou  art.  Faults  in  such  are  no 
faults ;  For  when  the  said  Alcibiades  had  stoln  Any  tus  his  gold 
and  sUver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from  prosecuting  so  foul  a  fact 
(though  ev&ry  maa  else  condemned  his  impudence,  and  inso* 
lency)  that  be  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better 
(he  loved  him  dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.  No  worth  is  eminent 
in  such  lovely  p^sons,  all  imperfections  hid ;  turn  envmfadle 
de  his  quos  plurimum  diligimus,  turpUitdinem  suspicamur,  for 
hearing,  sight,  touch,  &c.  our  mind  and  all  our  senses  are  cap- 
tivated, omnes  sensus/ormosua  dekctat.  Many  men  have  been 
preferred  for  their  person  alone ;  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the 
Indians,  Persians,  JSthiopians  of  old :  the  properest  man  of 
person  the  country  could  afF<»:d,  was  elected  their  soveraign 
lord ;  graiior  eH  ptdehro  veniens  e  eorpore  virtus,  and  so  have 
many  oth^  nations  thought  and  done,  as  ^  Curtius  observes ; 
ingens  enim  in  eorporis  mofestate  veneratio  est,  for  there  is  a 
majestical  presence  in  such  men :  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored 
amongst  them,  that  no  man  was  thought  fit  to  reign,  that  was 
not  in  all  parts  compleat  and  supereminent  Agis  king  of 
Lacedaemon  had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  because  he  mar- 
ried a  little  wife ;  they  would  not  have  their  royal  issue  dege* 
na-attf.  Who  woula  ever  have  thought  that,  Adrian  the 
fourth^  an  English  monks  bastard  (as  ^^Papirius  Massovius 
writes  in  his  life^  inopa  a  mis  reliettts^  sqmlida$  et  miser ,  a  poor 
forsak^Ki  child,  snould  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome  ?  But  why 
was  it  ?  ErcU  aeri  ingenio,  Jhcundid  expedite,  eleganti  eor^ 
nore,facieque  Icetd  oc  hilari,  as  he  fcdfows  it  out  of  ^Nu* 
mrigensis ;  (for  he  plows  with  his  heifer,)  he  was  wise,  leanied, 
eloquent,  of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  countenance,  a  goodly 
I»oper  man ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  own, 
and  that  carryed  it ;  for  that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So 
Saul  was  a  goodly  person  cmdjhir^  Maximinus  elected  em* 
perour,  &c.     Branchus  the  son  of  Apollo,  whom  he  begot 


*  Farmie  majestatem  Barbari  veFeotur,  nee  alii  migaTefl  quam  quos  eximilL  fimni 
natura  dooata  eat.  Herod.  lib.  5.  Curtius  6.  Ariat.  PoUt.  ^  Senn.  CS.  Pbitan^ 

vk.  ^os.  Britonius  Stxabo.  ^  Lib.  5.  Magnorumque  Qoerum  non  alios  capacea 

Miteat  quam  quos  eximill  specie  natun  doaayit.  ^  X4b.  de  vitis  Pontinfliim 

kom.  «  Lib.  2.  cap.  6. 
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of  Jance,  Succrons  daughter  (saith  Lactantius)  when  he  kept 
king  Admetus  heards  in  Thessaly,  now  gi'own  a  man,  was  an 
earnest  suitor*"  to  his  mother  to  know  his  father ;  the  nymph 
denyed  him,  because  Apollo  had  conjured  her  to  the  contrary; 
yet  overcome  by  his  importunity  at  last,  she  sent  him  to  his 
father ;  when  he  came  into  ApoUos  presence,  malas  Dei  reve- 
renter  osculatus ;  he  carried  himself  so  well,  and  was  so  fair 
a  yong  man,  that  Apollo  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  beauty 
oi  his  person,  he  could  scarce  look  off  him ;  and  said,  he 
was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a  crown  of  gold,  the 
spirit  of  divination,  and  in  conclusion,  made  him  a  demi-god. 
O  vis  superha  fofmce^  a  goddess  •beauty  is,  whom  the  very 
ffods.  adore,  nam  ptdchros  Dii  amant ;  she  is  amoris  domina^ 
loves  harbinger,  loves  loadstone,  a  witch,  a  charm,  &c.  Beauty 
is  a  dowre  of  it  self,  a  sufficient  patrimony,  an  ample  commen- 
dation, an  accurate  epistle,  as  *  Lucian,  Apuleius,  Tiraquellus, 
and  some  ^  others  conclude.  Imperio  dignajormay  beauty  de- 
serves a  kingdome,  saith  Abulensis,  j!?aradb«r.  2.  cap,  110.  im- 
mortality;  and  ^  more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for 
their  beauty^  then  for  all  other  vertues  besides :  and  such  as 
are  fair,  ^  are  worthy  to  be  honoured  of  god  and  m£n.  That 
Idalian  Ganymedes  was  therefore  fetched  by  Jupiter  into  hea- 
ven ;  Hephaestion  dear  to  Alexander ;  Antinous  to  Adrian. 
Plato  calls  beauty  for  that  cause,  a  privilege  of  nature,  nature 
gaudentis  opus^  natures  master-piece,  *^a  dumb  comment; 
Theophrastus,  a  silent  fraud ;  still  rhetortek  Cameades,  that 
perswades  without  speech,  a  kingdome  without  a  guard,  be- 
cause beautiful  persons  command  as  so  many  captains ;  So- 
crates, a  tyranny,  which  tyrannizeth  over  tyrants  themselves; 
which  made  Diogenes,  belike,  call  proper  women  queens, 
quodfacerent  homines  quce  prcecwerent^  because  men  were  so 
obedient  to  their  commands.  They  will  adore,  cringe,  com- 
plement and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  be  fair)  as  if 
she  were  a  noble  woman,  a  countess,  a  queen  or  a  god- 
dess. Those  intemperate  yong  men  of  Greece,  erected  at  Del- 
phos,  a  golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the  eternal  memory 
of  Phryne  the  curtizan,  as  iElian  relates ;  for  she  was  a 
most  beautiful  woman,  in  so  much  saith  ^Athenaeus,  that 
Apelles  and  Praxiteles  drew  Venus^  picture  from  her.  Thus 
yong  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty ;  nay  kings  them- 


*  Dial,  amorum,  c  2.  de  magia.  Lib.  2.  connub.  cap.  27.  Virgo  fbrmosa,  etsi 
oppido  pauper,  abunde  est  dotata.  ^  Isocrates.  <^  Plures  ob  formam  immorta- 
litatem  adepti  sunt  quam  ob  reliquas  omnes  virtu tes.  ^  Lucian.  torn.  4. 

Charidsmon.     Qui  pulchri,  merito  apud  Deos  at  apud  homines  honore  afiecti. 
*  Muta  commentatio,  quavis  epistola  ad  commendandum  efficacior.  ^Lib.  9. 

Var.  hist,  Tanta  formee  el^;antia  ut  ab  ea  nuda,  &c 
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selves  I  say  will  do  it ;  and  voluntarily  submit  their  soveraignty 
to  a  lovely  woman.       Wine  is  strong ;  kings  are  strong ,-  bid 
a  woman  strongest^  1  Esd.  4.  10.  as  Zerobabel  proved  at  large 
to  king  Darius,  his  princes  and  noblemen.     Rings  sit  still  and 
command  sea  and  land^  SfC.  all  paji/  tribute  to  the  king ;  but 
women  make  kings  pay  tribute^  and  have  dominion  over  them. 
When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver,  they  submit  all  to  a 
beautiful  zvoman;  give  themselves  wholly  to  her,  gape  and 
gaze  on  Iter,  and  all  men  desire  her  more  then  gold  or  silver^ 
or  any  pretious  thing:  they  will  leave  father  and  mother ^ 
arid  venture  their  lives  for  her ;  labour  and  travel  to  get,  and 
bring  all  their  gains  to  women:  steals  fght  and  spoil  for 
their  mistress  sokes.     And  no  king  so  strong,  but  ajair  wo^ 
mjan  is  stronger  then  he  is.    All  things  (as  he  a_proceeds)^ar 
to  touch  the  king ;  yet  I  saw  him  and  Apame  his  concuhine, 
ifie  daughter  of'  the  famous  Bartaciis,   sitting  on   the  right 
hand  of' the  king,  and  she  took  the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put 
it  on  her  own,  and  stroke  him  zvith  her  left  hand ;  yet  the 
king  gaped  and  gazed  on  her,  and  when  she  laughed  he  laughed, 
and  when  she  was  angry,  he  Jlattered  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 
So  beauty  commands  even  kings  themselves ;  nay  whole  ar- 
mies and  kingdomes  are  captivated,  together  with  their  kings : 
^  Fcyrm-a  vincit  armatos,  ferrum  pulchritudo  captivat ;  rnn^ 
centur  specie,  qui  non   vincentur  prcelio.     And  'tis  a  great 
matter,  saith  ^Xenophon,  and  of  which  all  fair  persons  may 
worthily  brag,  that  a  strong  man  mu^t  labour  for  his  living 
if  he  will  have  ought ;  a  valiant  man  mu^t  fight  and  endan- 
ger himself  for  it,  a  wise  man  speak,  shew  himself  arid  toil ;  but 
a  fair  and  beautiful  person  doth  all  with  ease ;  he  compasseth 
his  desire  without  any  pains  taking :  God  and  men,  heaven 
and  earth  conspire  to  honour  him ;  every  one  pitties  him  above 
other,  if  he  be  in  need,  ^  and  all  the  world  is  willing  to  do  him 
good.     *=  Chariclea  fell  into  the  hands  of  pyrats,  but  when  all  the 
rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  she  alone  was  pre- 
served for  ner  person.     *  When  Constantinople  was  sacked  by 
the  Turks,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  from  being  made  a 
captive,  that  she  even  captivated  the  grand  Senior  himself.  So 
did  Rosamond  insult  over  king  Henry  the  second ; 

• 

^  I  was  so  fair  an  object^ 


Whom  fortune  made  my  king^  my  love  made  subject ; 

*■  Esdras,  4.  29.  ^  Origen  horn.  23.  in  Numb.     In  ipsos  tyrannos 

tmnnidem  exercet  ^  mud  certe  magnum  ob  quod  gloriari  possunt  foraiosiy 


of  Rosamond. 
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He  found  by  proof  the  privilege  of  beauty. 
That  it  had  power  to  countermand  all  duty. 

It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  numina* 

Deus  ipse  Deorum 


Factus  ob  hanc  formam  bos,  equus,  imber,  olor. 

And  those  mali  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  ^  I  have  already 
proved,  Formosam  Barbari  verentur,  et  ad  aspectum  ptd^ 
chrum  immanis  animus  mansuesciU  (Heliodor.  lib*  5.).  The 
Barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a  fair  woman,  and  at  a  beautiful 
aspect,  a  fierce  spirit  is  pacified.  .  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken, 
and  the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  ^  Alexandrinus  quotes  out  of 
Euripides)  angry  Menelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came 
with  nis  sword  drawn,  to  have  killed  Helena  with  his  own 
hands,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  aQ  those  wars  and  miseries : 
but  when  he  saw  her  fair  face,  as  one  amazed  at  her  divine 
beauty,  he  let  his  weapon  fall,  and  embraced  her  besides ;  he 
had  no  power  to  strike  so  sweet  a  creature.  Ergo  hebetantur 
enses  pulchrittidiiie,  the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword  (as  the  saying 
is)  is  aulled  with  a  beautifull  aspect,  ana  severity  it  self  is  over- 
come. Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his  elicit  was  ac- 
cused at  Athens  for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her 
cause,  but  tearing  her  upper  garment,  disclosed  her  naked 
breast  to  the  judges ;  with  which  comeliness  of  her  body  and 
amiable  gesture,  they  were  so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they 
cfid  acquit  her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go.  O  noble  piece  of 
justice !  mine  author  exclaims,  and  who  is  he  that  would  not 
rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  forfeit  his  office,  then  give  sen- 
tence against  the  majesty  of  beauty  ?  Such  prerogatives  have 
fair  persons,  and  they  alone  are  free  from  danger.     Farthesio- 

Eseus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that  when  he  fought  in  the  The- 
an  wars,  if  his  face  had  been  by  chance  bare,  no  enemy 
would  offer  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him :  such  immunities  hath 
beauty.  Beasts  themselves  are  moved  with  it.  Sinalda  was  a 
woman  of  such  excellent  feature,  ^  and  a  queen,  that  when 
she  was  to  be  trodden  on  by  wild  horses  for  punishment,  the 
mid  beasts  stood  in  admiration  ofherpersonf  (Saxo  Gramma* 
ticus  Zift.  8.  Dan.  Hist.)  and  would  not  hurt  Her.  Wherefore 
did  that  royal  virgin  in  « Apuleiud  whea  she  fled  from  the 
theeves  den,  in  a  desart,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her 
asse  on  whom  she  rode  ?  (for  what  knew  she  to  the  contrary 

•  Stroza  £lius  Epig.  ^Sect.  2.  Mem.  1.  Sub.  1.  «  Stromatum  L  Pott 

Captain  Ttqyam  cum  impetu  forretur  ad  ocddendam  Helenam^  stiipore  adeopulchrL 
tudinis  eorreptiu,  ut  femim  ezdderet,  &c  ^  Taatc  forms  fuit,  ut  cum  yinota 

lonsy  feiu  exposita  f<wet,  equoram  calcifaiis  obteEcnd%  ipns  jumentis  admiratiaDi  fyU  f 
lapdeR  noluerunt.  •  Lib.  8.  miles. 


t 
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bui  that  he  was  an  asse  ?  Si  me  parenHlms  et  procoformoso 
reddideris,  quae  tibi  ffraiias^  quos  homyree  habeboy  quae  dbos 
eshibebo !  She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and 
trick  him  every  day  her  self,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil 
no  more,  but  rest  and  pla;^,  &c.  And  besides,  she  would  have 
a  dainty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual  remembrance,  a  virgin 
riding  upon  an  asses  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  veciore  re- 
ia  virgo  fugi&ns  captivitaitem ;  why  said  she  all  this  ?  why 
id  she  make  such  promises  to  a  dumb  beast  ?  But  that  she 
perceived  the  poor  asse  to  be  taken  with  her  beauty ;  for  he  did 
often  obliquo  cello  pedes  pueUce  decoros  bastare^  kiss  her  feet 
as  she  rid,  et  ad  delicatulas  vocidas  tentabat  adJdnnire ;  oifer 
to  give  consent,  as  much  as  in  him  was,  to  her  delicate  speeches ; 
and  besides  he  had  some  feeling  as  she  conceived  of  her  mi- 
sery. And  why  did  Theogines'' norse  in  Heliodorus  ^  curveat, 
prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  esitkans  aktcrilxr  et  superbienSy 
Sfc.  but  that  sure,  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was  in  love 
with  his  master  ?  dixisses  ipsum  eqwum  pulchrum  inteUiffere 
pukhram  dcminijbrmam  ?  A  fly  lighted  on  ^  Malthius  cheek 
as  he  lay  asleep ;  but  why  ?  Not  to  hurt  him,  as  a  parasite 
of  his,  standing  by  well  perceived,  non  ut  pungerity  sed  ut 
osadaretuTy  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his 
divine  looks.  lanimate  creatures  I  suppose,  have  a  touch 
of  this,  when  a  drop  of  ^  Psyches  candle  fell  on  Cupids 
shoulder,  I  think,  sure,  it  was  to  kiss  it.  When  Venus  ran  to 
meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  ^  poet  of  ours  sets 
her  out. 


i**i 


the  bushes  in  the  way 


Some  caXxSoL  her  neck^  some  kiss  her  face. 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay^ 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace. 

Jer  ipse  am&re  iv^hit^r^  sm  Hdiodoirus  holds,  the  ayr  it  self  is 
in  love :  fisr  when  Hero  plaid  upon  her  Itrte, 

^  The  wanton  air  in  twenty  9weet  i«ma  da&cU 
After  her  fingers 


Ma*«d*A^^Bai«*« 


aad  tihose  lascivious  winds  staid  I)a,phne  when  she  fled  from 
Apollo ; 

-^— ^nudabant  corpora  venti> 


Ohviaque  adversas  vibrabant  flamina  vestes. 

Boreas  ventus  loved   Hyacinthus,   and   Orithya   ^ricthons 
daughter  of  Athens :  vi  rapuity  SfC,  he  took  her  away  by  force, 

^  JBitbkip.  1.  3.  ^  AHhensBS,  lib.  S.  «  Apulidiis,  Anr.  Hsitto. 

^  Shakespeare.  *  Marlow.  '  Ov.  Met.  1. 
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as  she  was  playing  with  other  wenches  at  Ilissus,  and  begat 
Zetes  and  Galais  his  two  sons,  of  her.  That  seas  and  waters 
are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that 
of  the  air  and  winds ;  for  when  Leander  swimmed  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, Neptune  with  his  trident  did  beat  down  the  waves^ 
but 

They  still  mounted  up^  intending  to  have  kiss'd  him. 
Ana  fell  in  drops,  like  tears,  because  they  mist  him. 

The  *  river  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tels  the 
tale  herself; 


viridesque  manu  siccata  capillos. 


Fluminis  Alphei  veteres  recitavit  amores  j        /^p-^^^ 
Pars  ego  Nympharum,  &c.  -  /W  w^^. 


When  our  Tame  and  Isis  meet 


^  Oscula  mille  sonant,  connexu  brachia  pallent, 
Mutuaque  explicitis  connectunt  colla  lacertis. 

Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I  reckon 
up,  whom  beauty  hath  enthral'd  !  1  say  nothing  all  this  while 
oi  idols  themselves,  that  have  committed  idolatry  in  this  kind ; 
of  looking-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt  in  love  (if  you  will  be- 
lieve ^  poets)  when  their  ladies  and  mistresses  looked  on  to 
dress  them. 

Et  si  non  habeo  sensum,  tua  gratia  sensum 

Exhibet,  et  calidi  sentio  amoris  onus. 
Dirigis  hue  quoties  spectantia  lumina,  flamml^ 

Succendunt  inopi  saucia  membra  mihi. 

Though  I  no  sense  at  all  of  feeling  have. 
Yet  your  sweet  looks  do  animate  and  save ; 
And  when  your  speaking  eys  do  this  way  turn, 
Me  thinks  my  wounded  members  live  and  bum. 

I  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle,  that  was  fired 
by  a  fair  ladies  ^  looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  I  know  not 
well  whether ;  but  fired  it  was  by  report ;  and  of  a  cold  bath 
that  suddenly  smoaked,  and  was  veiy  hot  when  naked  Coeha 
came  into  it. 

Miramur  quis  sit  tantus  et  unde  vapor,  &c. 

But  of  all  the  tales  in  this  kind,  that  is  the  most  memorable  of 
*  Death  himself,  when  he  should  have  stroken  a  sweet  yong 

*  Ovid.  Met  lib.  5.  ^  Leland.  «  AngerianuB.  '  Si  longe 

Mpiciens  haBC  urit  lumine  Divos  Atque  homines  pzope,  cur  urere  Una  nequit  ?  Aa* 
gerianus,  •  Idem  Anger. 
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virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  object  Many 
more  such  could  I  relate,  which  are  to  be  believed  with  a 
poetical  faith.  So  dum  and  dead  creatures  dote :  but  men  are 
mad,  stupefied  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty,  amazed, 
^  as  that  fisherman  m  Aristsenetus,  that  spied  a  maid  bathing 
herself  by  the  sea  side. 


^  Soluta  mihi  sunt  omnia  membra— 
A  capite  ad  calcem^  sensusque  omnis  periit 
De  pectore^  tarn  immensus  stupor  animum  invasi  mihi. 

And  as  ^  Lucian  in  his  images,  confesseth  of  himself,  that'  he 
was  at  his  mistriss  presence,  void  of  all  sense,  immoveable,  as  if 
he  had  seen  a  Gorgons  head :  which  was  no  such  cruel  monster, 
(as  d  Coelius  interprets  it,  lib.  3.  cap.  9*)  hut  the  very  quintessence 
of*  beauty ;  some  fair  creature,  as  without  doubt  tne  poet  under- 
stood in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators  were 
amazed.  ^  Miseri  quibus  intentata  nites^  poor  wretches  are 
compelled  at  the  very  sight  of  her  ravishing  looks  to  run  mad, 
or  make  away  themselves. 

'^They  wait  the  sentence  of  her  scomfiil  eys ; 
And  whom  she  favours  lives^  the  other  dyes. 

s  Heliodorus  lib.  1.  brings  in  Thy  amis  almost  besides  himself, 
when  he  saw  Chariclea  first ;  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a 
second  time,^/&r  he  thottgld  it  unpossiblejbr  any  man  livi^g^  to 
see  her  and  contain  himself^  The  very  fame  of  beauty  will  fetch 
them  to  it  many  miles  on,  (such  an  attractive  power  this  load- 
stone hath)  ana  they  will  seem  but  short ;  they  will  undertake 
any  toil  or  trouble,  ^  long  journeys.  Penia  or  Atalanta  shall 
not  overgo  them,  through  seas,  desarts,  mountains,  and  danger- 
ous places,  as  they  did  to  gaze  on  Psyche :  many  mortal  men 
came  far  and  neer  to  see  that  glorious  object  of  her  age;  Paris 
for  Helena ;  Corebus  to  Troja ; 

-iUis  Trojam  qui  forte  diebus 


Venerat  insano  Cassandrse  incensus  amore. 

King  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit 
his  old  friends  again,  crossmg  the  seas  ;  but  the  truth  is,  his 
comming  was  to  see  the  countess  of  Salisbury^  the  non-pareii 

*  Obstupuit  mirabundus  membrorum  degantiam,  &c  q>.  7*  ^  Stobaeus  e  Oraeoo. 
*  Panim  abfuit  quo  minus  saxum  ex  bopiine  factus  Rum,  ipttis  statuis  immobiliorem 
me  fecit'  •*  Veteres  Gorgonis  fabulam  confinxenint,  eximium  fonnae  decna 

stupidos  reddens.  •  Hor.  Ode  5.  '  Marlows  Hero.  Aspectum 

Yirginis  sponte  ftigit  insanus  fere,  et  impossibile  exibtimans  ut  sunul  earn  aspicere  quia 
pomit,  ct  intra  temperantis  metas  se  oontinere.  •»  Apulcius  1.  4.  Multi  mortales 
longis  itineribus,  &c. 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistriss.  That  infernal  god  Plutus 
came  from  hell  it  self,  to  steal  Proserpina ;  Achilles  left  all  his 
friends  for  Polixenas  sake,  his  enemies  daughter ;  and  all  the 
a  Graecian  gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions  for  that  fair 
lady,  Philo  Dioneus  daughters  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in 
those  days ;  ea  enim  venustate  fuit^  ut  earn  certatim  omnes 

Dii  confttgem  expeterent, 

« 

^  Formosa  Divis  imperat  paella. 

They  will  not  only  come  to  see,  but,  as  a  faulkoner  makes  an 
hungry  hawke  hover  about ;  follow,  give  attendance  and  ser- 
vice, spend  goods,  lives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attain ; 

Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast>         .      .  . 

Yet  love  breaks  through^  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

When  fair  ^  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eys,  hearts,  and  affections 
of  her  spectators  were  still  attendant  on  her. 

*^  Et  medics  inter  vultus  supereminet  omnes^ 
Perque  urbem  aspiciunt  venientem  numinis  instar. 

«  Sd  far  above  the  rest  fair  Hero  shin'd. 
And  stole  away  th'  inchanted  gazers  mind. 

^  When  Peter  Aretines  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that 
the  fame  of  her  beauty,  ad  urbcmarum  deliciarvm  sectatores 
venerate  nemo  rum  ad  videndam  earn,  ^c,  was  spread  abroad', 
they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold  to  see  her,  and 
hovered  about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth, 
and  Phryne  of  Thebes. 

^  Ad  cujus  jacuit  Grscia  tota  fores, 

^  Every  man  sought  to  get  her  hve ;  some  with  gallant  and 
costly  apparel;  some  with  an  affected  pa<x ;  some  with  mu- 
sique  ;  others  with  rich  gifts^  pleasant  discoursCy  muliitude  of 
followers :  others  with  lettersy  vows,  and  promises^  to  com- 
mend  themselves,  and  to  he  gratious  in  her  eys.  Happy  was 
he  that  could  see  her ;  thrice  happy,  that  enjoyed  her  company. 
Charmides  i  in  Plato,  was  a  proper  young  man,  in  comeliness 
of  person,  aafid  aU  good  gualities^far  exceeding  others ;  when^ 

^Nic.  OerbeL  L  5.  Achaia.         ^  Jo.  Secondus  bariorum  lib.  «  Musteus.  lUa 

autem  bene  morata,  per  edem  quocunque  vagabatur,  sequentem  mentem.habebat,  et 
oculos,  et  corda  virorum.  ^  Hower.  *  ^  jsi[arlow.  '  Pornodidascalo 

dial.  Itid.  Latin,  donat.  a  Gasp.  Barthio  Germano.  f  Propertlus.  ^  Vestium 
splendore  et  elegantia,  ambitione  incessiks,  donis,  cantilenu,  &c.  gratiara  adipisci. 
*  Prae  csteris  corporis  proceritate  et  egregia  indole  mirandius  apparelMt,  cieteri  autem 
capti  ejus  araore  videbantur,  &c. 
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soever  Jair  Charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all  to  be  in 
love  with  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage)  aiul  were 
troubled  at  the  very  sight  of  him ;  mmvy  came  neer  him^  mmiy 
Jbfhzped  him  wheresoever  he  went,  as  those  ^form^anrum  spec^ 
tatores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any  time  he  walked  abroad :  the 
Athenian  lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades ;  Sappho  and  the  Mitilean 
women  on  Phaon  the  fair.     Such  lovely  sights  do  not  onely 
please,  entise,  but  ravish  and  amaze.     Cleonimus,  a  delicate  and 
tender  youth,  present  at  a  feast  which  Androcles  his  uncle  made 
in  Piraeo  at  Athens,  when  he  sacrificed  to  Mercury,  so  stupified 
the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  ana  the  rest,  (as 
Charidenius  in  ^Lucian  relates  it)  that  they  could  not  eat  their 
meat ;  they  sate  all  supper  time  gazing,  glancing  at  him,  steal- 
ing  looks,' and  admiring  his  beauty.  Many  will  condemn  these 
men,  that  are  so  enamoured,  for  fools ;  but  some  again  com- 
mend them  for  it ;  many  reject  Paris  judgement,   and  yet 
Lucian  approves  of  it,  admiring  Paris  for  his  choice ;  he  would 
have  done  as  much  himself,  and  by  good  desert,  in  his  minde, 
beauty  is  to  be  preferred  «"  before  wealth  or  wisdom.  ^  Athenaeus 
Deipnosophist.'/i6..13.  cap.  7.  holds  it  not  such  indignity  for 
the  Trejans  and  Greeks  to  contend  ten  years,  to  spend  so 
much  labour,  loose  so  many  mens  lives  for  Helens  sake ;  «  for 
so  fair  a  ladies  sake ; 

Ob  talem  uxorem  eni  prsestantissima  forma 
Nil  mortale  refert. 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdom;  a  hundred  thousand 
other  women ;  a  world  it  self.  Well  might  ^  Sterpsichores  be 
blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a  creature ;  and  a  just  punishment  it 
was.  The  same  testimony  ^ves  Homer  of  the  old  men  of 
Troy,  that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combate  betwixt  Paris 
and  Menelaus  at  the  Seian  gate ;  wnen  Helena  stood  in  pre- 
sence,  they  said  all,  the  war  was  worthily  prolonged  and  un- 
dertaken 8  for  her  sake.  The  very  gods  themselves  (as  Homer 
and  **  Isocrates  record)  fought  more  for  Helena,  then  they  did 
against  the  gyants.  When  i  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  made 
proclamation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bnng  tidings  of 
nim,  should  have  seven  kisses ;  a  noble  reward,  some  say,  and 
much  better  then  so  many  golden  talents ;  seven  such  kisses 

*  AristaBnetus,  ep.  10.        ^  Tom.  4.  diaL  meretr.  Respidentes  et  ad  formam  ejus 
obstapescentes.  <=  In  Charidemo.    Sapientia  merito  pukliritudo  pra^feriur  et 

opibaa.  ^  Indignum  nihfl  est  Troas  fortes  et  Achivos  tempore  tarn  longo 

perpemos  esse  labores.  «  Digna  quidem  facies  pro  qua  vet  obiiet  Achilles,  vel 

Pnamua,  belli  causa  probanda  fuit.   Proper,  lib*  2.        'Gsecus  qui  Helenieformam 
carpserat.  s  Those  mutinous  Turks  that  murmured  at  Mahomet,  when  they 

saw  Irene,  excused  his  absence.  Knowlys.  *  In  laudem  Helenae  oiati. 

*  ApuL  miles,  lib.  4. 

q2 
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to  many  men,  were  more  pretious  then  seven  cities,  or  so  many 
provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone,  would  recover  a  man  if  he 
were  a  dying. 

*  Suaviolum  Stygia  sic  te  de  valle  reducet^  &c. 

Great  Alexander  married  Roxane,  a  poor  mans  child,  onely  for 
her  person.  *>  'Twas  well  done  of  Alexander,  and  heroically 
done ;  I  admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for  Angelica, 
and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap  ?  Thisbe  died  for  Pira- 
mus ;  Dido  for  Mneas ;  who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his 
conversion)  ^  Austin  did  in  commiseration  of  her  estate !  she 
died  for  him,  me  thinks  (as  he  said)  /  could  diejbr  her ! 

But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand,  what  prerogative  this 
beauty  hath,  of  what  power  and  soveraignty  it  is,  and  how 
farre  such  persons  that  so  much  admire,  and  oote  upon  it,  are 
to  be  justined;  no  man  doubts  of  these  matters ;  the  question  is 
how  and  by  what  means  beauty  produceth  this  e£^t  ?     By  . 
sight :  the  eye  betrays  the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  pas- 
sive in  this  business;  it  wounds  and  is  wounded ;  is  an  especiall 
cause  and  instrument,  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  object. 
^  As  teares^  it  begins  in  the  eys,  descends  to  the  breast ;  it 
conveys  these  beauteous  rayes,  as  I  have  said,  unto  the  heart. 
Ut  mdi  utjperiu    ®  Mars  videt  hanc^  visamque  cupit.     She- 
chem  saw  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Lea,  and  defiled  her,  Gen. 
84.  8.     Jacob  Rachel,  29.  Yt.for  she  was  beau^ful  amdfair  i 
David  spied  Bathsheba  afar  ofi^,  2  Sam.  11.2.  the  elders  Susanna, 
^as  that  Orthomenian  Strato  saw  fair  Aristoclea  the  daughter 
of  Theophanes,   bathing  her  self  at  that   Hercyne  well  in 
Lebadea ;  and  were  captivated  in  an  instant.     Viderunt  ocitUj 
rapuerunt  pectora  Jlamma ;    Amnon  fell  sick  for  Thamars 
sake,  2  Sam.  18.  2.     The  beauty  of  Esther  was  such,  that  she 
found  favor  not  onely  in  the  sight  of  Assuerus,  but  of  ail 
those  that  looked  upon  her,     Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others 
contended,  that  Christ  himself  was  the  fairest  of  the  sons 
of  men;  and   Joseph   next  unto  him:   speciosus  prce  JUiis 
homtnum^  and  they  will  have  it  literally  taken ;  his  very  person 
was  such,  that  he  found  grace  and  favour  of  all  those  that 
looked  upon  him.     Joseph  was  so  fair,  that  as  the  ordinary 
gloss  hath  it,  Jilice  decurrerent  per  fnurum,  et  ad  fenestras^ 
they  ran  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  to  the  windows  to  gaze 
on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  personages  go 
by:  and  so  Matthew  Paris  describes  ]V£ttilda  the  empress 
going  through  CuUen.     ^  P.  Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much 

'Secun.  bas.  13.  ^Curtiusl.  ].  « Confess.  'Seneca. 

Amor  in  oculis  oritur.  «  Ovid*  Fast  '  Plutaich.  f  Lib.  de 

.  pulchrit.    Jesu  et  Maria. 
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of  the -Virgin  Mary.  Anthony  no  sooner  isaw  Cleopatra,  but, 
saith  Appian  lib.  1.  he  was  enamoured  on  her.  ^  Theseus  at 
the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  him- 
self the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to 
that  purpose  kneeled  down,  and  made  his  pathetical  prayers 
unto  the  gods.  ^  Charicles,  by  chance,  espying  that  cunous 
picture  of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple,  stood  a  great 
while  gazing,  as  one  amazed ;  at  length  he  brake  into  that  mad 
passionate  speech,  Ojbrtunate  god  MarSy  thai  wast  bound  in 
chains  J  and  made  rtdundousjbr  her  sake  I  He  could  not  con- 
tain himself,  but  kissed  her  picture,  I  know  not  how  oft ;  and 
heartily  desired  to  be  so  disgraced  as  Mars  was.  And  what 
did  he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  ? 


*  atque  aliqnis  de  Diis  non  tristibus  optat 

Sic  fieri  tnrpis 

When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such, 
that  (as  mine  author  saith)  ^  aU  the  gods  came  flocking  about 
and  saluted  Iter  ;  each  of  them  went  to  Jupiter^  and  desired  he 
might  have  her  to  be  his  wife.  When  fair  ^  Antilochus  came 
in  presence,  as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined,  all  mens 
eys  (as  Xenophon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  were  instantly 
Jixed  on  him,  and  moved  at  the  sight ;  insomuch  that  they  couM 
not  conceal  themselve^^  but  in  gesture  or  looks  it  was  discerned 
and  expressed.  Those  other  senses,  hearing,  touching,  may 
much  penetrate  and  afiect,  but  none  so  much,  none  so  forcible 
as  sight.  Forma  Briseis  mediis  in  armis  movet  AchiUem, 
Achilles  was  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  by  fair  Briseis ; 
Ajax  by  Tecmessa;  Judith  captivated  that  great  captain 
Holofemes;  Dalilah,  Samson ;  Rosamund,  *  Henry  the  second ; 
Roxolana,  Solyman  the  magnificent,  &c. 

A  fair  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword. 

^  Naught  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man^  and  all  his  miode  possess. 
As  beanties  loveliest  bait ;  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriers  erst  their  rigor  to  suppress, 

*  Lndan.  Charidemon.  Supra  omnes  mortales  feKdsnmmn  u  hac  frui  possit. 
>>  Ludan.  amor.  Insanum  qniddam  ac  furibundum  exdamans,  O  fbrtiinatifiaine 
I>eorum  Mare,  qui  propter  hanc  viDctus  fuisd.  *  Ov.  Met.  1.  3.  <*  Omnes 

JDii  complex!  sunt,  et  in  uxorem  dbi  petierunt.  Nat.  Comes  de  Venere.  *  Ut 

cum  lux  noctis  affulget,  omnium  oculos  incuriit:  sic  Antiloquus,  &c.  'Delerit 

c^nes  ex  animo  mufieres*  '  Nam  vindt  et  vel  ignem  femunque  d  qua  pulchra 

est*     Anacreon,  2.  ^  Spencer  in  his  Fairy  Qu. 
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And  miglity  hands  forget  their  manliness^, 
Driven  with  the  power  of  an  heart-burning  eye : 
And  lapt  in  flowers  of  a  golden  tress, 
That  can  with  melting  pleasure,  mollifie 
Their  heardned  hearts  inur'd  to  cruelty. 

a  Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came 
in  Leucippes  presence,  but  that  he  did  corde  tremerCj  et  oculis 
lascivius  intueri:  ^he  was  wounded  at  the  first  sight;  his 
heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn  his  eyes  from  her. 
So  doth  Calysiris  (in  Heliodorus  lib,  2,  Isis  priest,  a  reverend 
old  man)  complain ;  who  by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that 
Thracian  Rodophe,  might  not  hold  his  eyes  oflT  her,  c  /  zmU 
not  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me  tvith  her  presence,  and  quite 
assaulted  my  continency,  which  I  had  kept  unto  mine  old  age ; 
I  resisted,  a  long  time,  my  bodUy  eys  with  the  eys  of  my  under- 
standing ;  Oit  last  I  was  conquered,  and  as  a  tempest  carried 
headlong.  ^  Xenophiles  a  philosopher,  railed  at  women  down 
right  for  many  years  together;  scorned,  hated,  scoffed  at 
them:  coming  at  last  into  Daphnis  a  fair  maids  company,  (as 
he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Demaritis)  though  free 
before, 

Intactus  nuUis  ante  cupidinibusj 

was  far  in  love,  and  quite  overcome  upon  a  sudden. 

Victus  sum  £Etteor  a  Daphnide^  &c. 

I  confess  I  am  taken ; 

*  Sola  heec  inflexit  sensus,  animumque  labentem 
Impulit — 

« 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse, 
had  Stratocles  the  physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  muco 
plenus  (so  '  Prodromus  describes  him)  he  was  a  severe  woman- 
nater  all  his  life ;  Jasda  et  contumeliosa  semper  injbeminas 
prqfatus,  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sexe ;  humanas  as- 
pides  et  viperas  appellabat ;  he  forswore  them  all  still,  and 
mocked  them  wheresoever  he  came,  in  such  vile  terms,  ut 
matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that  if  thou  hadst  heard  him,  thou 
would^st  have  loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters,  for  his 
words  sake.     Yet  this  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last,  with 

a  Achilles  Tatius  tib.  1.  ^  Statim  ac  earn  ooDtemplatus  sum,  oeddi ;  ooulos 

a  virgine  avertere  conatus  sum,  sed  ilH  rq>ugnabaDt.  <:  Pudet  dicere,  non 

celabo  tamen.  Memphim  veniens  me  vicit,  et  continentiam  expuf^avit,  quam  ad 
senectutetn  usque  serv&ram,  oculis  corporis,  &c.  <*  Nunc  piimum  drca  hanc 

anxius  animi  haereo.  Amtenetus,  ep.  17.  <' Virg.  ^n.  4.  '  Ama- 

ranto  dial 
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that  celestial  and  divine  look  of  Myrilla^  the  daughter  of  Anti- 
cles  the  gardner,  that  smirking  wench ;  that  he  shaved  off  his 
bushie  beard,  painted  his  face,  ^  curFd  his  hair,  wore  a  lawrel 
crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love  besides  was  ready 
to  rmi  mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  married,  he  was  sq  furious, 
ut  soUs  occasum  minus  eacpectare  posset^  (a  terrible,  a  monstrous 
long  day)  he  could  not  stay  till  it  was  night ;  sed  omnibus  in- 
saiutatis  in  ihalamumjbstinus  irrupit^  the  meat  scarce  out  of 
his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taki%,  he  would  needs  go  pre- 
sently to  bed.  What  young  man  Uierefore,  if  old  men  be  so 
intemperate,  can  secure  himself?  Who  can  say>  I  will  not  be 
taken  with  a  beautiful  olnect  ?  I  can,.  I  will  contain.  No,  saith 
b  Lucian,  of  his  mistris,  she  is  so  fair,  that  if  thou  do^t  but  see 
her,  she  wiU  shipifie  tkee^  kiU  thee  straight  i  and  Medusa  like^ 
turn  thee  to  a  stone;  thou  canst  not puU  thine  eysfrom  her^ 
hut  as  an  adamant  doth  iron^  she  will  carry  thee  bound  bead- 
long  whither  she  will  her  self;  infect  ^hee  like  a  basilisk.  It 
holds  both  in  men  and  women.  Dido  was  amazed  at  ^Eneas^ 
presence; 

Obstupuit  primo  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido : 

and  as  he  feelingly  verified  out  of  his  experience ; 

*  Quam  ego  postquam  vidi^  non  ita  amavi  nt  sani  solent 
Momines^  sed  eodem  pacto  ut  insani  solent. 

I  lov'd  her  not  as  others  soberly. 
But  as  a  mad  man  rageth,  so  did  I. 

So  Musaeus  of  Leander,  nmquam  lumen  detorquetab  ilia ;  and 
^  Chaucer  of  Palamon, 

l^f  ca^t  W  ^S^  upon  CFmilta, 

fSLvit^  tjbetetottjb  i>(  il^t  atiD  trseli  ]fta  ]&a» 

fjiii  tj^ougf)  |^(  j^aD  ittxL^ixtikt  unto  if)t  itnxta* 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is, 
how  it  doth  influere,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for  as  all  hold, 
love  is  a  fascination)  thus  in  brief.  ^  This  comeliness  or 
beauty  ariseth  Jrom  the  due  proportion  of  the  whole^  or  from 
each  several  part.  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I  refer 
you  to  poets,  historiographers,  and  those  apiorous  writers,  to 
Lucians  Images,  and  Charidemus,  Xenophons  description  of 


*  Comasque  ad  speculum  disposuit.  ^  Imag.  Folistrato.   Si  iUam  saltern  in- 

tuearis,  statuis  immobiliorem  te  fadet :  si  conspexeris  earn,  non  relin^uetur  facultas 
oculos  ab  e^  amoyendi ;  abducet  te  alligatum  quocunque  yoluerit,  ut  femim  ad  se 
trahere  femnt  adamantem.  '  Plaut.  Merc.  ^  In  the  Knights 

tale.  «  £x  debits  totius  proportione  aptaque  partiuro  compodtione. 

Pioolomineus, 
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Fanthea,  Petronius  Catalectes,  Heliodorus  Chariclea,  Tatius 
Leucippe,  Longus  Sophistas  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  Theodorus 
Prodromus  his  Rhodanthes,  Aristienetus  and  Philostratus 
epistles,  Balthasar  Castilio,  lib,  4.  de  aulico^  Laurentius  cap,  10. 
de  melcm.  iEneas  Silvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  aunost, 
which  have  most  accurately  described  a  perfect  beauty,  an  ab- 
solute feature,  and  that  through  every  member,  both  in  men 
and  women.  lEach  part  must  copcur  to  the  perfection  of  it ; 
for  as  Seneca  saith,  Ep,  S^S.  lib,  4.  Non  estjbrmosa  mulier 
cujus  cms  lat$d(dur  et  brachium^  sed  ilia  ciifus  simtd  universa 
Jades  admirationem  singvlis  partibus  dedii ;  she  is  no  fair 
woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  &c.  are  commended,  except  the 
face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent.  And  the  face 
especially  gives  a^ljastre  to  the  rest :  the  face  is  it  that  commonly 
denominates  fair  or  fowl ;  arxjbrfruejades^  the  face  is  beauties 
towre :  and  though  the  other  parts  be  deformed,  yet  a  good 
face  carries  it  (fades  non  uxor  amaiur)  that  alone  is  most 
part  respected,  principally  valued,  deliciis  smsjerox,  and  of  it 
self  able  to  captivate. 

*  Urit  me  Glycerse  nitor^ 
ITrit  grata  protervitas^ 
£t  vultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici ; 

Glyceras  too  fair  a  face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to 
be  beheld.  When  ^  Chserea  saw  the  singing  wenches  sweet 
looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that  he  cried  out,  Ojaciem  putchraniy 
deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  midieres^  tcedet  qtiotidianarum 
hanrumfiyrmarum  !  O  fair  face  !  FU  never  love  any  but  her ; 
look  on  any  other  hereafter  but  her ;  I  am  weary  of  these  or- 
dinary beauties ;  away  with  them.  The  more  he  sees  her,  the 
worse  he  is, — uritqtie  videndo,  as  in  a  burning  glass,  the 
sun  beames  are  recollected  to  a  center,  the  rays  oi  love  are 
projected  from  her  eys.  It  was  iEneas  countenance  ravished 
queen  Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  similiSf  he  had  an  angelical 
face. 

*  O  sacros  vultos  Baccho  vel  Apolline  dignos^ 
Quos  vir^  quos  tuto  foemina  nulla  videt ! 

O  sacred  looks  befitting  majesty^ 

Which  never  mortal  wight  could  safely  see  ! 

Although  for  the  greater  part,  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in 
the  face,  ^et  many  times  those  other  members  yield  a  most 
pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone  sufficient  to  enamour.     An  high 

•  Hor.  Od.  19.  lib.  1.        ^  Tcr.  Eunuch.  Act  2.  seen.  3.     «  Petronius. 
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brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  cceli  pidcherrima  plaga, 
Frons  ubi  vtvit  honor ^frons  ubi  ludit  amuyr^  white  and  smooth 
like  the  polished  alabaster ;  a  pair  of  cheeks  of  vermilian  colour, 
in  which  love  lod^eth ;  ^Amor  qui  moUibus  gents  puellce  per-* 
noctas :  A  corallTip,  sitavtorum  delvbrumy  in  which 

Basia  mille  patent^  basia  mille  latent. 

Gratiarum  sedes  gratissima;  a  sweet  smelling  flowre,  from 
which  bees  may  gather  bony ;  ^  MelUlegde  volucres  quid  adhuc 
cava  thyma,  rosasque^  4*c. 

Omnes  ad  dominae  labra  venite  meae^ 
Ilia  rosas  spirat^  &c. 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lactea  ;  dimple  in  the  chin ; 
black  eye-brows,  Cupidinis  arcus ;  sweet  breath;  white  and 
even  teeth,  which  some  pall  the  sale-piece ;  a  fine  soft  round 
pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace, 

e  Quale  decus  tmnidis  Pario  de  marmore  mammis ! 

^and  make  a  pleasant  valley,  ladeum  sinumy  between  two 
chaulkie  hills,  sororiantes  papillulas,  et  ad  pruritum  frigidos 
amatores  solo  aspectu  excitantes.     Unde  is, 

*  Forma  papillarum  quam  fidt  apta  preml ! 

Again, 

Urebant  oculos  durae  stantesque  mamillae. 

A  flaxen  hair ;  golden  hair  was  ever  in  great  account ;  for 
which  Virgil  commends  Dido,  Nondum  stistulerat  favum 
Proserpina  crinem  j  JEt,  crines  nodmitur  in  aurum.  Apollo- 
nius  (Argonaut,  lib.  4.  Jasonisjlava  coma  incendit  cor  Me- 
dece)  will  have  Jasons  golden  haire  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
Medeas  dotage  on  him.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  both  yellow; 
haired.  Paris,  Menelaus,  and  most  amorous  yong  men, 
have  been  such  in  all  ages,  moUes  ac  suavesy  as  Baptista  Porta 
infers,  ^  Physiog,  lib.  2.  lovely  to  behold.  Homer  so  com- 
mends Helena;  makes  Patroclus  and  Achilles  both  yellow 
hair'd ;  Pulchricoma  Venus ;  and  Cupid  himself  was  yellow 
haired,  in  aurum  coruscante  et  crispante  capiUoy  like  that  neat 
picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callistratus ;  for  so  s  Psyche  spied 
nim  asleep; 

Bryseis^  Polixena^  &c.  flavicomee  omnes  5 

*■  Sophodes  Antigone.  ^  Jo.  Secundus  bas.  19.  '  Lcechsus.  ^  Ann- 
dus.  ValUs  amoenissima  e  duobus  montibus  composita  niveis.  .  ^'Ovid.  'Fol.  77* 
Dapsiles  hilares  amatores,  &c.  ff  When  Cupid  slept.  Caesariem  aoream  ha- 

bentem,  ubi  Psyche  vidit,  moUemque  ex  ambT0si&  cervicem  inspexit^  crines  crispos, 
purpureas  genas  candidasque,  &€.  Apuleius. 
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-and  Hero  the  fair^ 


Whom  yong  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair. 

Leland  commends  Guitheraking  Arthurs  wife,  for  a  fair  flaxen 
hair :  so  Paulus  ^milius  sets  out  Clodeveus  that  lovely  king 
of  France.  *  Synesius  holds,  every  effeminate  fellow  or  adul- 
^  terer  is  fair  haired  :  and  Apuleius  adds  that  Venus  her  self. 
Goddess  of  Love,  cannot  delight,  ^  though  she  come  accompct- 
nied  with  the  Graces^  and  all  Cupids  train  to  attend  upon  her, 
girt  with  her  own  girdle^  cmd  smeU  of  cynamon  and  bawmCi 
yet  if  she  he  bald  or  bad  hair'^d^  she  cannot  please  her  Vulcan. 
Which  belike,  makes  our  Venetian  ladies  at  this  day,  to  coun- 
terfeit yellow  hair  so  much  ;  great  women  to  calamistrate  and 
curie  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  gratiam  crinesy  et  tot  orbibus  in  capti- 
vitaiemJlexoSy  to  adorn  their  heads  widi  spangles,  pearls,  and 
made  flowers ;  and  all  courtiers  to  affect  a  pleasing  grace  in 
this  kinde.  In  a  word,  ^  The  hairs  a/re  Cupids  nets^  to  catch 
allcomers ;  a  brushie  wood^  in  which  Cupid  builds  his  nest,  and 
wilder  whose  shadow,  aU  Loves,  a  thousand  several  ways  sport 
themselves* 

A  little  soft  hand,  pretty  little  mouth,  small,  fine,  long> 
lingers,  , 

Gratia  quae  digitis 

'tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne ; 

«— -'laadat  digitosque  manusque : 

a  straight  and  slender  body ;  a  small  foot,  and  well  proportioned 
leg,  hath  an  excellent  lustre ;  ^  cui  totum  incumbit  corpus  uti 
fundamento  (Bdis,  Clearchus  vowed  to  his  friend  Amyander  in 
^  Aristsenetus,  that  the  most  attractive  part  in  his  mistris,  to 
make  him  love  and  like  her  first,  was  her  pretty  leg  and  foot : 
a  soft  and  white  skin,  &c.  have  their  pecuhar  graces ;  ^Nebula 
haud  est  mollior  ac  htipis  cutis  est,  cedipol  papillam  bellulam. 
Though  in  men  these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected ;  a  grim 
Sarazan  sometimes, 

—  nodus  membra  Pyracmon, 
a  martiall  hirsute  face  pleaseth  best ;  a  black  man  is  a  pearl  in 

*  In  laudem  calvi  Splendid^  coma  quisque  adulter  est ;  alHcit  aurea  ooma.  ^  Ve- 
nuB  ipsa  non  placcret  ooniis  nudata,  capite  spoliata :  si  quails  ipsa  Venus,  cum  fuit 
Tiigo,  omni  Gratiarum  choro  stipata,  et  toto  Cupidinum  populo  concinnata,  baltheo 
suo  dncta,  cinnama  fragrans,  et  balsama,  si  calva  processerit,  placere  non  potest 
Vulcano  suo.  «  Arandus.  CapiOi  retia  Cupidinis,  sylva  csdua,  in  qua  nidificat 
Cupdo,  sub  cujus  umbii  Amores  mille  modis  se  exercent.  <*  Theod.  Piodromus 
Amor.  lib.  I.  ^  Epist  72.    Ubi  pulchram  tibiam,  bene  compactum  tenuemque 

pedemvidi.  Tlaut  Cas. 
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a  fair  womans  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as  '^lame  Vulcan  w  a 
to  Venus ;  for  he  being  a  sweat  fuliginous  blacksmith,  w  a 
dearly  beloved  of  her,  when  fair  Apollo,  nimble  Mercury  were 
rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the  sweet-fac'd  gods  forsaken. 
Many  women  (as  Petronius  ^observes)  sordibiis  caJent  (as 
many  men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches,  and  a 
poor  market  maid,  then  all  these  illustrious  court  and  city 
dames)  will  sooner  dote  upon  a  slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt-dawber, 
.a  bronteSj  a  cooke,  a  player,  if  they  see  his  naked  legs  or 
arms,  torosaque  brachia  c,  4*^.  like  that  huntsman  Meleager 
in  Fhilostratus,  though  he  being  all  in  raggs,  obscene  and 
dirty,  besmeared  like  a  ruddleman,  a  gypsie,  or  a  chimney- 
sweeper, then  upon  a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,"HCT)lMestion,  Alci- 
blades,  or  those  embroidered  courtiers  full  oi '  silk  and  £old. 
^  Justines  wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Pylaofes  a 
player,  and  was  ready  to  run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen 
himself  helped  her  by  chance.  Faustina  the  empress  doted  on 
a  fencer. 

!Not  one  of  a  thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  pecu- 
liar part  or  other  which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above 
the  rest.  « A  company  of  yong  philosophers  on  a  time,  fell 
at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman  was  most  desirable  and 
pleased  best.*^  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth,  some 
the  eys,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  &c.  the  controversie  was 
referred  to  Lais  of  Corinth  to  decide ;  but  she  smiling,  said, 
they  were  a  company  of  fools ;  for  suppose  they  had  her  where 
they  wished,  what  would  they  ^  first  seek  ?  Yet  this  notwith- 
standing I  do  easily  grant,  neque  quis  vestrUm  negaverit  opmor ; 
all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  ^  the  eys  " : 


-r—  (videt  igne  micantes, 
Sideribus  similes  oculos) — 


which  are  loves  fowlers;  '^aucupium  amoriSf  the  shooing 
homes,  the  hooks  of  love  (as  Arandus  will)  the  guides,  touch- 
stone ^  judges ;  that  in  a  moment  cure  mad  m£n,  and  make 
sound  folks  mad;  the  watchmen  of  the  body ;  wliat  do  they 
not  ?  How  vex  they  not  ?  All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Athenaeus 
lib.  13.  dip.  cap.  5.  and  Tatius  hold)  they  are  chief  seats  of 


*•  Claudos  optime  rem  agit.  ^  Fol.  5.  Si  servum  viderint,  aut  sordidum  altius 

cinctum,  aut  pulvere  perfusum,  aut  histiionem  in  scenam  traductum,  &c.  *^Me 

pulchra  fateor  carere  forma,  verum  lucul^ta—— nostra  eat.  Petronius  CataL  de 
Friapo.  ^  Galen.  ^  Calcagninus  Apologui.  Quae  pars  maxime  desiderabilis  ? 
aliiu  fiontem,  alius  genas,  &c.  'Inter  fomineum.  fs^Heinsius.        i^Sunt 

enim  oculi  pTsecipute  pulchritudinis  sedes*  lib.  6.  *Amoris  hami,  duc^,  judices 

«t  indices  qui  momento  insanos  sanant,  sanos  insanire  oogunt,  occulatissimi  corporis 
excubitores,  quid  non  agunt  ?  quid  non  cogunt  ? 
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love ;  and  as  James  Lemutius  ^  Iiath  facetely  expressed  in  an 
elegant  ode  of  his, 

Amorem  ocellis  flammeolis  lierse 
Vidi  insidentem^  credite  posteii^ 
Fratresque  circum  ludibundos 
Cum  pharetr^  volitare  et  arcu^  &c. 

I  saw  love  sitting  in  my  mistris  eys 
Sparkling ;  believe  it^  all  posterity  ; 

And  his  attendants  playing  round  al)out 
With  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  to  fly. 

Scaliger  calls  the  eys,  ^  Cupids  arrows ;  tJie  tonguCf  the  lights 
nifig  of  love ;  thepctps,  the  tents :  Balthasar  Castiuo,  the  causes, 
the  chariots,  the  lamps  of  love  ; 

-semula  lumina  stellis> 


Lumina  quae  possent  soUicitare  Deos. 

Eys  emulating  stars  in  light, 
£ntizing  gods  at  the  first  sight. 

Loves  orators,  ®  Petronius, 

O  blandos  oculos,  et  o  facetos, 
£t  quidam  propria  notii  loquaces  ; 
Illic  est  Venus^  et  leves  A  mores, 
Atque  ipsa  in  medio  sedet  Voluptas. 

O  sweet  and  pretty  speaking  eys. 
Where  Venus,  love  and  pleasure  lies ! 

Loves  torches,  touch-box,  naphthe  and  matches ;  ^  Tibullus. 

lUius  ex  oculis  quum  vidt  exurere  Divos, 
Accendit  gemihas  lampades  acer  Amor. 

Tart  love,  when  he  will  set  the  sods  on  fire. 
Lightens  the  eys,  as  torches,  to  desire. 

Leander  at  the  first  sight  of  Heros  eys,  was  incensed,  saith 
Musseus. 

Simul  in  «  oculorum  radiis  crescebat  hx  amorum 
£t  cor  fervebat  invecti  ignis  impetu  ; 
Pulchritudo  enim  cerebris  immaculatse  foemin® 
Acutior  hominibus  est  veloci  sagitta. 
Oculus  vero  Via  est,  ab  oculi  ictibus 
Vulnus  dilabitur,  et  in  preeoordia-viri  manat. 

*  Ocelli  cann.  17*  cajns  et  Lipflius  epist.  qusst.  Ub.  3.  cap.  11.  meminit  ob  ele- 
gantiam.  **  Cynthia  prima  sois  miaenim  me  cqpit  oceUis,  Contactum  nullis 

ante  cupidinibus.    Propert  1.  1.  'In  catalect.  ^ De  Sulpitio,  lib.  4. 

*  Pttlchiitudo  ipsa  per  occuIum  xadios  in  pectus  amantif  dimanans  amats  id  fbrmam 
insculpsit.    Tatius,  1.  5.  . 
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Loves  torches  'gan  to  bum,  firsts  in  her  eySy 
And  set  his  heart  on  fire^  which  never  dies  5 
For  the  £edr  beauty  of  a  virgin  pure^ 
Is  sharper  then  a  dart ;  and  doth  inure 
A  deeper  wound^  which  pierceth  to  the  heart 
By  the  eyes,  and  causeth  such  a  cruel  smart. 

a  A  modem  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining  of  Thamar. 

et  me  fisucino 

Occidit  ille  risus  et  formae  lepos^ 
Ille  nitor,  ilia  gratia^  et  verus  decor^ 
Illse  smulantes  purpuram,  et  ^rosas  genae> 
Oculique  vinctaeque  aureo  nodo  comae. 

It  was  thy  beauty^  'twas  thy  pleasing  smile^ 
Thy  grace  and  comeliness  aid  me  beguil ; 
Thy  rose-like  cheeks^  and  unto  purple  fair 
Thy  lovely  eys  and  golden  knotted  hair. 

^  Philostratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  his  mistris  basilisk  eys, 
ar denies  faces^  those  two  burning  glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed 
his  soul,  that  no  water  could  quench  it.  What  a  tyranny  (saith 
he,)  whai  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  this !  thou  dravoest  with  vio^ 
lence,  and  swaUowest  me  up,  as  Charybdis  doth  saylers  with  thy 
rocky  eys ;  he  thai  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love,  can  never  get 
out.  Let  this  be  the  corollary  then,  the  strongest  beams  of 
beauty  are  still  darted  from  the  eys. 

^  Nam  quis  lumina  tanta^  tanta^ 
Posset  luminibus  suis  tueri^ 
Non  statim  trepidansque  palpitansque 
Prae  desiderii  oestuantis  axak  ?  &c 

For  who  such  eys  with  his  can  see 

And  not  forthwith  enamour'd  be  ?  .  ' 

And  as  men  catch  dotrels,  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arm, 
with  those  mutual  glances  01  tne  eys  they  first  inveagle  one 
another. 

'  Cynthia  prima  suis  miserum  me  cepit  ocellis. 

Of  all  eys  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable,  entising  and 
fair,  which  the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistriss. 

'  Spectandum  nigris  oculis^  nigroque  capillo. 

which  Hesiod  admires  in  his  Alcmena, 

*  Jacob  Cornelius  Amnon  Tragoed.  Act  1 .  sc.  1 .  ^  Ross  fonnosaram  oculii 

nascuntur,  et  hilaritas  vultus  elegantis  corona.     Philostratus  deliciis.  '  Epist. 

et  in  deliciis.  Abi  et  oppugnationem  relinque,  quam  flamma  noa  extinguit ;  nam  ab 
amore  ipsa  flamma  sentit  incendium.  Qus  corporum  penetratb,  qns  tyrannis 
hsBc !  &c.  ^  Loechsus  Panthea.  *  Propertius.  '  Ovid,  amonim, 

lib.  2.  el^  4. 
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» Cujua  a  vertice  ac  nigricantibus  oculis^ 
Tale  quiddam  spirat  ac  ab  aurea  Venere, 

From  her  black  eys,  and  from  her  golden  face. 
As  if  from  Venus,  came  a  lovely  grace. 

and  ^  Triton  in  his  Milaene, 

» 

nigra  oculos  formosa  mihi. 

c  Homer  useth  that  epithite  of  ox-eyed,  in  describing  Juno, 
because  a  round  black  eye  is  the  best,  the  son  of  beauty,  and 
farthest  from  black  the  worse ;  which  ^  Polydore  Virgil  taxeth 
in  our  nation ;  AngU  ut  plurimtim  ccBsiis  oculis^  we  have  gray 
eys  for  the  most  part.     Baptista  Porta,  Physiognom.  Iw.  S. 

Euts  gray  colour  upon  children,  they  be  childish  eys ;  dull  and 
eavy.  Many  commend  on  the  other  side  Spanish  ladies,  and 
those  ^  Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for  the  blackness  of  their 
eys,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapolitan  young  wives.  Sueton  de- 
scribes Julius  Caesar  to  have  been  nigris  vegetisque  ocvUs  mu 
carUibus^  of  a  black  quick  sparkling  eye :  and  although  Aver- 
roes  in  his  CoUiget  will  have  such  persons  timerous,  yet  with- 
out question  they  are  most  amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I  will  shew  you  by  what  means  beauty  doth 
fascinate,  bewitch,  as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soul  of  a 
man  by  the  eye.  For  certainly  I  am  of  the  poets  mind,  Love 
doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 

'  Ludit  amor  sensus,  oculos  perstringit,  et  aufert 
Libertatem  animi,  mirk  nos  fascinat  arte. 
Credo  aliquis  daemon  subiens  praecordia  flammam 
Concitat,  et  raptam  toUit  de  cardine  mentem. 

Love  mocks  our  senses^  curbs  our  liberties^ 

And  doth  bewitch  us  with  his  art  and  rings : 

I  think  some  divel  gets  into  our  entrals> 

And  kindles  coals^  and  heaves  our  souls  from  th'  hinges. 

Heliodorus  lib,  8.  proves  at  large,  s  that  love  is  witch-craft, 
it  gets  in  at  our  eys^  pores j  nostrils^  iiigenders  the  same  quor- 
lUiesy  and  affections  in  us,  as  were  in  the  party  whence  it 
came.  The  manner  of  this  fascination,  as  Ficinus  10.  cap. 
com,  in  Plat,  declares  it,  is  thus :  Mortal  msfh  are  then  espe- 
cially bewitched^  when  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  the  otJier^ 
they  direct  sight  to  sights  j^'*^  ^y^  l^  ^^y  omd  so  drink  a/nd 
suck  in  Jove  between  them  ;  for  the  beginning  of  this  disease 

*■  Scut  Hercul.  ^  Calcagninus  dial.  <^  Iliad.  1 .  '  Hist  lib.  1 . 

^  Sands*  relation,  fol.  67*  ^Mantuan.  ^  Amor  per  oculos,  nares,  poros, 

influens,  &c.  Mortalea  turn  summopere  fasdnantur  quando  frequentissimo  intuitu 
>aciem  dirigentes,  &c.     Ideo  si  quis  nitore  polleat  oculorum,  &c. 
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is  the  eye.  And  titerefore  he  that  fiath  a  clear  eye^  though 
he  be  otherwise  deformed^  by  often  looking  upon  him^  wUl 
make  one  mad^  and  tye  himjast  to  him  by  the  eye.  Leonard. 
Varius^  lib.  I.  cap.  2.  dejascinat.  telleth  us,  that  by  this  inter- 
view, ^ the  purer  spirits  are  infected;  the  one  eye  pierceth 
through  the  other  with  his  raves,  which  he  sends  forth  ;  and 
many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eys,  that  which 
Suetonius  relates  of  Augustus,  their  brightness  is  such,  they 
compel  their  spectators  to  look  off,  and  can  no  more  endure 
them  then  the  sun  beames.  ^  Barraditis  lib,  6.  cap.  10.  de 
HarmoniA  Evangel,  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour  Christ ; 
and  *^  Peter  Morales  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  Nicephorus 
describes  likewise  to  have  been  yellow-hair'd,  of  a  wheat 
colour,  but  of  a  most  amiable  and  piercinfi:  eye.  The  raves, 
as  «,n.'e  think,  sent  from  the  eys,  ,Srry  cfrtin  spiritual> 
pours  with  them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party,  and  that  in  a 
moment.  I  know,  they  that  hold  visioj^t  intra  mittendo,  will 
make  a  doubt  of  this ;  but  Ficinus  proves  it  from  blear-eys, 
^  that  by  sight  atone^  make  others  blear-eyed:  and  it  is  more 
then  manifest^  that  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt  blood  doth  get 
in  together  with  the  rayeSj  and  so  by  the  contagion^  the 
spectators  eys  are  irtfected.  Other  arguments  there  are  of  a 
basilisk,  that  kills  a  far  off  by  sight ;  as  that  Ephesian  did  of 
whom  6  Philostratus  speaks,  of  so  pemitious  an  eye,  he  poy- 
soned  all  he  looked  steddily  on :  and  that  other  argument  out 
of  Aristotles  Problems ;  menstruce  fcsmiruB  wmbosae^  (as  Ca- 
pivaccius  adds,  and  ^Septalius  the  Commentator)  contami- 
nate a  looking-glass  with  beholding  it.  ^  So  the  beames  that 
come  from  tf^e  agents  hearty  by  the  eys  infect  the  spirits  about 
tfie  patients,  inwiEurdly  wound,  and  thence  the  spirits  infect  the 
blood.  To  this  effect  she  complained  in  '*  Apuieius,  Thou  art 
the  ca/use  of  my  grief;  thy  eys  piercing  through  mine  eys  to 
mine  inner  pc^s,  have  set  my  bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pitty 
7ne,  that  am  now  ready  to  dvejbr  thy  sake.  Ficinus  illustrates 
this,  with  a  familiar  example  of  that  Marrhusian  Phaedrus  and 
ThebanLycias,  '^Lyciashe  stares  on  Phasdru^Juce^andPhcedrus 

*■  Spiritus  puxiores  fasclnantur,  oculos  a  se  radios  emittit,  &c.        ^  Lib.  de  pulch. 
J«s.  et  Mar.  <  Lib.  2.  c.  23.  Colore  tridcum  referente,  crine  fiava,  acribus 

oculis.  '  Lippi  solo  intuitu  alios  lippos  fadunt,  et  patet  una  cum  radio  -vaporem 

corrupti  sanguinis  emanare,  cujus  contagione  oculus  spectantis  infidtur.  ®  Vita 

Apollon.  '  Comment,  in  Aristot.  Probl.  ^  Sic  radius  a  corde  percutientis 

missus,  regimen  proprium  repetit,  cor  vulnerat,  per  oculos  etsanguinem  infidt  et  spi- 
ritus, subtili  quadam  yi.  CastiL  lib.  3.  de  aulico.  ^  Lib.  10.  Causa  omnis  et  origo 
omnis  praesentis  doloris  tute  es ;  isti  enim  tui  oculi,  per  meos  oculos  ad  intima  delapsi 
piaBGOxdia,  acetrimum  meis  meduUis  commovent  incendium ;  ergo  miserere  tui  causil 
pereunds.  *  Lycias  in  Phsedri  vultum  inhiat,  Phsedrus  in  oculos  Lyciae  sdntilla^ 
stx>rum  deiigit  oculorum ;  cumque  sdntillis»  &c.  Sequitur  Phaedrus  Lydam»  quia 
«or  suum  petit  spiritum  ;  Phsedrum  Lycias,  quia  spintus  propriam  sedem  postulat. 
Verum  Lycias,  &c. 
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fastens  tlte  baUa  of  his  eys  upon  Lycias^  and  with  those  spark- 
,  Ung  rayes  sends  out  his  spirits.  The  heames  ofPhcedrus  eys 
are  easily  mingled  with  the  beames  of  Lycias,  and'  spirits  are 
Joyned  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  Phcedrics  heart,  enters 
into  Lycias  bowels :  and  that  which  is  a  greater  wonder y  Phce- 
drus  blood  is  in  Lycias  heart,  and  tlience  come  those  ordinary 
hve-speeches,  my  smeetJieart  Phcedrus,  and  mine  own  se0\ 
my  dear  bowels.  And  Phcedrus  again  to  Lycias ;  O  niy  light, 
my  joy,  my  soul,  my  life,  Phwdrus,  follows  Lycias  because  his 
heart  would  have  his  spirits ;  and  Lycias /bUows  Phcedrus,  be- 
catise  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits  ,•  both  follow ;  but  Lycias 
tJiC  eamester  qftlie  two:  the  river  hath  more  need  qfthejounr- 
tain,  then  thejbuntain  of  the  river;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that 
which  is  touched  with  loadstone,  biit  draws  not  it  again : 
so  Lycias  draws  Phcedrus,  But  how  tomes  it  to  pass  then, 
that  the  blind  man  loves,  that  never  saw  ?  We  read,  in  the  lives 
of  the  fathers,  a  story  of  a  child  that  was  brought  up  in  the 
wilderness,  from  his  infancy,  by  an  old  hermite :  now  come  to 
mans  estate,  he  saw  by  chance,  two  comely  women  wandring 
in  the  woods :  he  asked  the  old  man  what  creatures  they  were ; 
he  told  them  fajnries :  after  a  while  talking  obiter,  the  hermite 
demanded  of  him,  which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he 
saw  in  his  life  ?  he  readily  replyed,  the  two  ^  fayries  he  spied 
in  the  wilderness.  So  that  without  doubt,  there  is  some  secret 
loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woman  ;  a  magnetique  power ;  a  na- 
tural inbred  affection,  which  moves  our  concupiscence ;  and  as 
'  he  fflngs, 

Me  thinks  I  have  a  mistress  yet  to  come^ 
And  still  I  seek^  I  love^  I  know  not  whom. 

'Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this 
heroical  passion,  or  rather  brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we 
treat ;  we  speak  of  wandring,  wanton,  adulterous  eys ;  which 
as  b  he  saith,  lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many  souldiers  ;  and  when 
they  spy  an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot  him ' 
through,  and  presently  bewitch  him;  especially  when  they 
shaU  gaze  and  ghte,  as  wanton  lovers  ao  one  upon  another, 
and  with  a  pleasant  eye-confiict  participate  each  otJhers  souls. 
Hence  you  may  perceive  how  easily,  and  how  quickly  we  may 
be  taken  in  love ;  since  at  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Phaedrus 
spirits  may  so  perniciously  infect  Lycias  blood,  ^  Neither  is 
it  any  wonder,  if  we  but  consider  how  many  other  diseases 

*  Daemonia  inquit  quas  in  hoc  eremo  nuper  occurrebant.  ^  Castilio  de  aulico, 

1.  3.  fol.  228.  Oculi  ut  milites  in  insidiis  semper  recubant,  et  subito  ad  visum  sagittas 
emittunt,  &c.  ^  Nee  minim  si  reliquos  moibos  qui  ex  contagione  nascuntur 

Gonsideremusy  pestem,  pruritum,  scabiem,  &c. 
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closdy^  and  as  suddamly  are  caaghihy  infection  ;  plague,  itch, 
scabs,  flux,  &c.  The  spirits  taken  in,  will  not  let  him  rest 
that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on. 

•  Idque  petit  corpus  mens  unde  est  saucia  amore ; 

and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a  strange  eduction  of  spirits,  by 
such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of 
the  murderer ;  but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius  lib.  2.  de 
occult,  nat.  mir.  cap.  7.  Valleriola  lib.  2.  observ.  cap.  7. 
Yalesius  controv.  Ficinus^  Cardan,  Libavius  de  cvuentis  cador 
verUniSj  Sfc. 
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Ariificiai  aUurements  of  Love ;  catises  and  provocations  to 
Lust ;  Gestures^  Cloaths^  Dowre^  S^c. 

J^  ATURAL  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  it  self,  as  you 
have  heard,  a  great  temptation,  and  pierceth  to  the  very  heart ; 
^formaverecundce^wcuit  mihi  visa  puellcB;  but  much  more  when 
those  artificial  enticements  and  provocations  of  gestures,  cloaths, 
jewels,  pigments,  exomations,  shall  be  annexed  unto  it ;  those 
other  circumstances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall  concur, 
'which  of  themselves  alone  were  all  sufficient,  each  one  in 
particular  to  produce  this  efiect.  It  is  a  question  much  con- 
troverted by  some  wise  men^Jbrma  deheatplus  arti  an  naturce  ? 
Whether  natural  or  artificial  objects  be  more  powerful  ?  but  not 
decided :  for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  though  beauty  it 
self  be  a  great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  %n  sordibuSy 
in  beggery  (as  a  jewel  on  a  dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  its 
raves),  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  which  Heliodorus  fains  of 
Chariclea,  though  she  were  in  beggers  ^i^eeds :  yet  as  it  is  used, 
artificial  is  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 

e  Sic  dentata  sibi  videtur  ^gle^ 
Emptis  ossibus  Indicoque  comu  3 
Sic^  quae  nigrior  est  cadente  moro^ 
Cerussata  sibi  placet  Lycoris. 

So  toothless  iEgle  seems  a  pretty  one^ 

Set  out  with  new  bought  teeth  of  Indy  bone : 

So  foul  Lycoris  blacker  then  berry. 

Her  self  admires  now  finer  then  cherry. 

•  Lucretius.  *>  In  beauty,  that  of  favor  is  preferred  before  that  of  colours,  and 

decent  motion  is  more  then  that  of  favor.    Bacons  Essaies.  *^  Martialis. 

VOL.  II.  It  . 
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John  Lerius  the  Bur^ndian  cap.  8.  Jmt  navigat.  in  BrasU, 
is  altogether  on  my  side.  For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming 
to  Brasil,  we  found  both  men  and  women  naked  as  they  were 
bom,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their  pnvities, 
and  coyld  not  be  perswaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  lived  a 
year  with  them,  to  wear  any,  *  Many  will  think  that  our  so 
long  commerce  with  naked  women^  must  needs  be  a  great 
provocation  to  lusts  but  he  concludes  otherwise,  that  their 
nakedness  did  much  less  entice  them  to  lasciviousness,  then 
our  womens  cloaths.  And  I  dare  boldly  affirm^  (saith  he) 
that  those  glittering  attires^  counterfeit  colours^  headgears, 
curled  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks,  gowns,  costly  stomachers, 
guarded  and  loose  garments,  and  all  those  other  coiitrements, 
wherewith  our  country-women  counterfeit  a  beauty,  and  so 
curiously  set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this 
kinde,  then  that  Barbarian  homeliness,  although  they  be  no 
whit  iri/erior  unto  tliem  in  beauty.  I  could  evince  the  truth 
of  this  by  many  other  arguments ;  but  I  appeal  (saith  he)  to  my 
companions  at  thai  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind. 
His  country-man  Montague  in  his  Essayes,  is  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  so  are  many  others ;  out  of  whose  assertions 
thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude :  that  beauty  is  more 
beholding  to  art  then  nature ;  and  stronger  provocations  pro- 
ceed from  outward  ornaments,  then  such  as  nature  hath  pro- 
vided. It  is  true  that  those  fair  sparkling  eys,  white  rieck^  coral 
lips,  turgent  paps,  rose-coloured  cheeks,  &c.  of  themselves  are 

J>otent  enticers ;  but  when  a  comely,  artificial,  well-composed 
ook,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be  added,  it 
must  needs  be  far  more  forcible  then  it  was,  when  those 
curious  needle-works,  variety  of  colours,  purest  dyes,  jewels, 
spangles,  pendants,  lawn,  lace,  tiffanies,  fair  and  fine  linnen, 
embroideries,  calamistrations,  oyntments,  &c.  shall  be  added, 
they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  a  goddess,  when  nature 
shall  be  furthered  by  art.  For  it  is  not  the  eye  of  it  self 
that  entiseth  to  lust,  but  an  adulterous  eye,  as  Peter  terms  it, 
%  epist.  2.  14.  a  wanton,  a  rolling,  lascivious  eye:  A  wan- 
dring  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxeth,  3.  16.  Christ  himself,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  most  beautiful  eys,  as  amiable  eys  as  any 
persons,  saith  » Barradius,  that  ever  lived ;  but  withall  so 
modest,  so  chaste,  that  whosoever  looked  on  them,  was  freed 
from  that  passion  of  burning  lust ;  if  we  may  believe  c  Gerson 

*  Multi  tacite  opinan^r  commercium  illud  adeo  fiequens  cum  Barbaris  nudis*  ac 
presertim  cum  foeminis,  ad  libidinem  provocare,  at  itiious  multo  noxia  illorum  nuditas 
quam  nostrazum  foeminarum  cultUs.  Ausim  asseverare  splendidum  ilium  cultom, 
fucos,  &c.  ^  Hanno.  evangel  lib.  6.  cap.  6.  «  Serm,  de  concep.  virg.  Physio- 
goomia  virginis  omnes  movet  ad  castitatem. 
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and  A  Bonavaiture,  there  was  no  such  antidote  against  it,  as 
the  Virgin  Maries  face.  Tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it, 
as  they  use  it,  that  causeth  such  effects.  When  Pallas,  Juno^ 
Venus,  were  to  win  Paris  favour  for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  is 
elegantly  described  in  that  pleasant  interlude  of  ^  A  puleius, 
Juno  came  with  majesty  upon  the  stage  j  Minerva  gravity ;  but 
Venus,  dvlce  subridensj  constitit  amcene^  et  gratissimas  gratice 
Deam  propitiantesj  SfC*  came  in  smiling  with  her  gratious 
graces  and  exquisite  musick,  as  if  she  had  danced,  et  nonnun- 
quam  saltare  solia  ocuHsj  and  which  was  the  main  matter 
of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eys :  they  were  the  brokers 
and  harbingers  of  her  sute.  So  sne  makes  her  brags  in  a  mo- 
dem poet ; 

c  Soon  could  I  make  my  brow  to  tyrannize^ 
And  force  the  world  do  homage  to  mine  eys. 

The  e^e  is  a  secret  orator,  the  first  bawde,  Amoris  porta ; 
and  with  private  looks,  winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so 
many  dialogues,  they  make  up  the  match  many  times,  and 
understand  one  anothers  meanings,  before  they  come  to  speak 
a  word.  ^  Eurialus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamored 
by  the  eye,  and  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment,  be- 
fore ever  they  had  conference :  he  asked  her  good  will  with  his 
eye;  she  did  stiffragari,  and  gave  consent  with  a  pleasant 
look.  That  ^Thracian  Rodophe  was  so  excellent  at  this 
dumb  rhetorick,  tfiat  if  she  had  bid  looked  upon  any  one  al- 
most  (saith  Calisirisf)  she  would  have  bemtched  -him  y  and  he 
could  not  possibly  escape  it.  For  as  ^  Salvianus  observes,  the 
eys  are  the  "windows  of  our  souls,  by  which  as  so  many  cJia/n/nels^ 
all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets  into  our  hearts.  They  reveal 
our  thoughts,  and  as  they  say,  frons  a/nvmi  index  ;  but  the 
eye  of  the  countenance ; 

'  Quid  procacibus  intuere  ocellis  ?  &c. 

I  may  say  the  same  of  smiling,  gate,  nakedness  of  parts,  plau- 
sible gestures,  &c.  To  laugh  is  the  proper  passion  of  a  man  ; 
an  ordinary  thing  to  smile  ;  but  those  counterfeit,  composed, 
affected,  artificial  and  reciprocal,  those  counter- smilesj  are  the 
dumb  shews  and  prognosticks  of  greater  matters,  which  they 
most  part  use,  to  inveagle  and  deceive;  though  many  fond 

•  3.  sent  d.  3.  q.  3.  Minim ,  virgo  formosissima,  sed  a  nemine  concupita.    •»  Met.  10. 
•  Rotfamonds  complaint,  by  Sam.  Daniel.         ^  ^neas  Silv.  «  Heliodor.  L  2. 

Rodophe  Thiacia  tarn  inevitabili  ftiscino  instructa,  tarn  exacteoculis  intuens  attraxit» 
ot  si  in  illam  qois  inddisset,  fieri  non  posset  quin  caperetur.  'Lib.  S.  de 

piovidentilL  Animi  fenestne  oculi,  et  omnis  impioba  cupiditas  per  ocellos  tanquam 
fiwndf*  intzoit  s  Buchanan. 

R  2 
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lovers  again  are  so  frequently  mistaken,  and  led  into  a  fooh 
paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a  fair  maid  laugh,  or  shew  a 
pleasant  countenance,  use  some  gratious  words  or  gestures, 
they  apply  it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their  favour ;  sure 
she  loves  them,  she  is  willing,  coming,  Sec. 

Stultus  quando  videt  quod  pulchra  puellula  ridet^ 
Tam  fatuus  credit  se  quod  amare  velit. 

When  a  fool  sees  a  fair  maid  for  to  smile^ 
He  thinks  she  loves  him ;  'tis  but  to  beguile. 

They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  us ; 

*  Quis  credat  ?  discunt  etiam  ridere  puellae^ 
Qu8Britur  atque  illis  hac  quoque  parte  decor : 

Who  can  believe  ?  to  laugh  maids  make  an  art^ 
And  seek  a  pleasant  grace  to  that  same  part. 

And  ^tis  as  great  an  entisement  as  any  of  the  rest ; 

subrisit  molle  puella^ 


Cor  tibi  rite  salit.- 

She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  ^  a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of 
hers. 

^  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo^ 
Dulce  loquentem^ 

I  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,  delectata 
ilia  risit  tam  hlandum^  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress, 
being  well  pleased,  she  gave  so  sweet  a  smile.  It  won  Isme- 
nius,  as  he  ^  confesseth ;  Ismene  svbrisit  amatorium^  Ismene 
smiled  so  lovingly  the  second  time  I  saw  her,  that  I  could  not 
chuse  but  admire  her:  and  Gallas  sweet  smile  quite  overcame 
^Taustus  the  shepheard ; 

Me  aspiciens  motis  blande  subrisit  ocellis. 

All  other  gestures  of  the  body  will  enforce  as  much.  Daphnis 
in  g  Lucian  was  a  poor  tattered  wench,  when  I  knew  her  first, 
said  Corbile,  pannosa  et  lacera;  but  now,  she  is.  a  stately  piece 
indeed  ;  hath  her  maids  to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  mony  in 
her  purse,  &c.  and  will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass  ? 
by  setting  out  her  self  after  the  best  fashion ;  by  her  pleasant 
carriage^  (iffability^    sweet  smiling  upon  all,   SfC.       Many 

*■  Ovid,  de  arte  amandL  ^  Pers.  3.  Sat.  <^  Vel  centum  Charites  ridere 

putaret,  Museeus  of  Hero.  ^  Hor.  Od.  22.  lib.  1 .  «  Eustathius  1.  5. 

/  Mantuan.  e  Tom,  4.  merit,  dial.  Exoxnando  seipsam  eleganter,  fadlem  et 

bflarem  se  gerendo  erga  cunctos,  ridendo  suave. ac  blandum  quid,  &c. 
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women  dote  upon  a  man  for  his  complement  only,  and  good 
behaviour ;  they  are  won  in  an  instant ;  too  cremddus  to  be- 
lieve that  every  light,  wanton  suiter,  who  sees  or  makes  love 
to  them,  is  instantly  enamored  ;  he  certainly  dotes  on,  admires 
them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he  means  nothing  less ;  'tis 
his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both  delude 
each  other  by  such  outward  shews ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an 
upright,  a  comely  grace,  curtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes, 
a  mincing  gate,  a  decent  and  an  affected  pace,  are  most  pow- 
erful entisers ;  and  which  the  prophet  Esay,  a  courtier  him- 
selif,  and  a  great  observer,  objectea  to  the  daughters  of  Sion, 
3.  16.  tJiey  minced  oi  they  went^  and  made  a  tinkling  with 
their  feet.  To  say  the  truth,  what  can  they  not  effect  by  such 
means  ? 

Whilst  nature  decks  them  in  their  best  attires 
Of  youth  and  beauty^  which  the  world  admires, 

'  Urit voce,  manu^  gressu>  pectore,  fronte,  oculis. 

When  art  shall  be  annexed  to  beauty,  when  wiles  and  guiles 
shall  concur :  for  to  speak  as  it  is,  love  is  a  kind  of  legerdemain  ; 
meer  jughng,  a  fascination.  When  they  shew  their  fair  hand, 
fine  foot  and  leg  withal,  magnum  sui  desiderium  'nobis  relin^ 
quuuty  saith  ^Balthazar  Castilio  lib.  1.  they  set  us  a  longing; 
€md  so  when  they  pull  up  their  petty-coats^  and  outward  gar- 
mentSf  as  usually  they  do  to  shew  their  fine  stockings,  and  those 
of  purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  laces,  embroyderings,  (it  shall 
go  hard  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or  to  any  other  place,  all 
shall  be  seen)  'tis  but  a  springe  to  catch  woodcocks;  and  as 
^  Chrysostome  telleth  them  down-right,  though  they  say  nothing 
with  their  mouths^  they  speak  in  their  gate  ;  they  speak  with 
their  eys :  they  speak  in  the  carriage  of  their  bodies.  And  what 
shall  we  say  otherwise  of  that  baring  of  their  necks,  shoulders, 
naked  breasts,  arms  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are  they  but  only 
to  tempt  men  to  lust  ? 

*Nam  quid  lacteolus  sinus,  et  ipsas 
Pre  te  fers  sine  linteo  papillas  P 
Hoc  est  dicere,  posce,  posce,  trado ; 
Hoc  est  ad  Venerem  vocare  amantes. 

There  needs  no  more,  as  ®  Fredericus  Matenesius  well  observes, 

*■  Angerianus.  ^  Yd  d  forte  yestimentum  de-industria  elevetur,  ut  pedum  ac 

tibiamm  pars  aliqua  conspiciatur,  dam  templum  aut  locum  aliquem  adierit.  *  Ser« 
moDe,  quod  non  fcemins  viris  cohabitent  Non  loquuta  es  lingua,  sed  loquuta  es 
0e68u ;  non  loquuta  cs  voce,  sed  oculis  loquuta  es  clarius  quam  voce.  ^  Jovianus 
Pontaniis  Baiar.  lib.  1.  ad  Hermionem.  "De  luxu  vestium  discurs.  6.    Nihil 

aliud  deest  nisi  ut  praeco  vos  prsecedat,  &c.  , 
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but  a  cryer  to  go  before  them  so  dressed^  to  bid  us  look  out; 
a  trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  defect  a  sowgelder  to  blow, 

'  Look  out>  look  out  and  see 
What  object  this  may  be 
That  doth  perstringe  mine  eye : 
A  gallant  lady  goes^ 
In  rich  and  gaudy  clothes^ 
But  whither  away  God  knows^ 
• ^look  out^  &c.  et  qua  sequuntur, 

or  to  what  end  and  purpose  ?  But  to  leave  all  these  phantas- 
tical  raptures,  I'll  prosecute  mine  intended  theam.  Naked- 
ness, as  I  have  said,  is  an  odious  thing  of  itself,  remedium 
amoris ;  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times,  that 
there  can  be  no  such  entisement  as  it  is ; 

i>  Nee  mihi  cincta  Diana  placet^  nee  nuda  Cythera^ 
Ilia  voluptatis  nil  habet^  hsec  nimium.    ' 

David  so  espied  Bersheba ;  the  elders  Susanna  :.^  Apelles  was 
enamored  with  •  Campaspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked. 
Tiberius  in  Suet.  cap.  42.  supped  with  Sestius  Gallas,  an  old 
leacher,  libidinoso  setie,  ed  lege  ut  nuda  piwlUe  administra- 
rent ;  some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  of  Carolus 
Pugnax.  Amongst  the  Babylonians,  it  was  the  custome  of 
some  lascivious  queans  to  dance,  friskin  in  that  fashion,  saith 
Curtius  lib,  5.  and  Sardus  de  mor.  gent.  lib.  1.  writes  of  others 
to  that  effect.  ^  The  Tuscans,  at  some  set  banquets,  had  naked 
women  to  attend  upon  them ;  which  Leonicus  de  varid  hist, 
lib.  S.  cap.  96.  confirms  of  sych  oihet  bawdy  nations.  Nero* 
would  have  filthy  pictures  still  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which 
is  too  commonly  used  in  our  times ;  and  Heliogabalus,  etiam 
coram  agentes,  ut  ad  venerem  incitarent :  so  things  may  be 
abused.  A  servant  maid  in  Aristaenetus,  spyed  her  master  and 
mistress  through  the  key  hole  ^  merrily  disposed ;  upon  the 
sight  she  fell  m  love  with  her  master.  ^Aiitoninus  Caralla 
observed  his  mother-in-law  with  her  breasts  amorously  laid 
open  ;  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  said,  ah  si  licerety  O 
that  I  might ;  which  she  by  chance  over-hearing,  replyed  as 
in^pudently,  ^  quicquid  libet  licet^  thou  maist  do  what  thou 
wilt:  and  upon  that  temptation  he  married  her:  this  object 
was  not  in  cause,  not  the  tning  it  self;  but  that  unseemly,  un- 
decent  carriage  of  it. 

*  If  you  can  tell  how,  you  may  sing  this  to  the  tune,  a  sow  gelder  blows. 
**  AuAon.  epig.  28.  'Plin.  lib.  33.  cap.  10.    Campaspen  nudam  pictunis 

Apelles,  amore  ejus  illaqueatus  est.  ^  In  T3rrTfaenis  oODviviis  nuds  mulieras 

ministrabant  *  Amatoria  miscentes  vidit,  et  in  ipsis  ocnnplexibus  audit,  &c. 

cmersitinde  cupido  in  pectus  viigims.  '  Epist  ^.  Vh.  2. 

s  Spartiao. 
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When  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  a  vestesagiUa^  the  greatest 
provocations  of  lust  are  from  our  apparel ;  God  makes,  they 
say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is  no  motive  like  unto  it,: 

Which  doth  even  heauty  heautifie^ 
And  most  bewitch  a  wretched  eye. 

A  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carkass,  a  maukin, 
a  witch,  a  rotten  post,  an  hedgstake  maybe  so  set  out  and  tricked 
up,  that  it  shall  make  as  fair  a  shew,  as  much  enamour  as  the 
rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so  taken.  Primum  luoourue  min 
cupium^  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust ;  ^  Bossus,  auctspium 
animarum,  lethalem  arundinem^  a  fatal  reed,  the  greatest 
hawd^Jbrte  knodnium,  sanguineis  lachrymia  deplorandum, 
saith  ^  Matenesius,  and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored. 
Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes  is  therefore  to  be  condemned, 
and  those  usual  ornaments :  there  is  a  decency  and  decorum  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be  used :  becoming  several 
persons,  and  befitting  their  estates ;  he  is  only  phantastical, 
that  isjiot  in  fashion,  and  like  an  old  ima^  in  Arras  hangings, 
when  a  manner  of  attire  is  generally  received ;  but  when  they 
are  so  new  fangled,  so  unstaid,  so  prodigious  in  their  attires, 
beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting  their  age,  place, 
quality,  condition,  what  should  we  otherwise  think  of  tnem  ? 
Why  do  they  adorn  themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  hearbs, 
fictitious  flowers,  curious  needle  works,  quaint  devices,  sweet 
smelling  odours,  with  those  inestimable  riches  of  pretious 
stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  &c.  Why  do  they 
crown  themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and 
tires  of  several  fashions,  deck  themselves  with  pendants,  brace- 
lets, ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins,  spangles,  embroy- 
deries,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versicolor  ribbands  ?  Why  do  they 
make  such  glorious  shews  with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans, 
masks,  furs,  laces,  tifianies,  rufi^s,  falls,  calls,  cufi*s,  damasks, 
.velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  tissue  ?  With  colours  of 
heavens,  stars,  planets :  the  strength  of  mettals,  stones,  odours, 
flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  whatsoever  Africk,  Asia, 
America,  sea,  land,  art,  and  industry  of  man  can  afibrd  ? 
Why  do  they  use  and  covet  such  novelty  of  inventions ;  such 
new  fangled  tires,  and  spend  such  inestimable  summs  on  them  ? 
To  what  end  are  those  crisped,  false  hairSy  painted  faces,  as 
^the  satyrist  observes,  such  a  composed  ^ate,  not  a  step 
awry  f     Why  are  they  like  so  many  Sybarites,  Neros  Pop- 

.    •  Sidney's  Araidia.  ^  De  immod.  mulier.  cultu.  ^  Discurs.  6.  de  luxu 

▼esdum.  ^  Petronias  fol.  95.  Quo  spectant  flexa  coma?  quo  fades  medicaminc 

mttiita,  et  oeuloram  mollis  petulantia  ?  quo  incemus  tarn  compositus.  Ac. 
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pea,  Assuerus  concubines,  bo  costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as  Caesar 
yras  marshalling  his  army,  or  an  hawk  in  pruning  ?  ^  Dum  nuh 
liuntur,  dum  comuntur,  cmnus  est :  A  ^  gar  diner  takes  not  so 
much  delight  and  pains  in  his  garden,  annorseman  to  dress  his 
horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  marriner  about  his  ship,  a  merchant 
his  shop  and  shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their  faces,  and  all 
those  other  parts :  such  setting  up  with  corks,  streightning  with 
whale-bones ;  why  is  it  but  as  a  dajr-net  catcheth  larks,  to  make 
yong  men  stoop  unto  them?  Philocharus,  a  gallant  in  Ari- 
staenetus,  advised  his  friend  Poliaenus,  to  take  heed  of  such 
entisements ;  ^Jbr  it  was  the  sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his 
mistress  spangles  and  bracelets,  the  smell  of  her  oyntments, 
that  captivated  himjirst ; 

Ilia  fait  mentis  prima  mind  meae. 

Quid  sibi  vult  pixidum  turba,  saith  ^  Lucian,  to  what  use  are 
pins,  pots,  glasses,  oyntments,  irons,  combes,  bodkins,  setting- 
sticks  f  Why  bestow  they  all  their  patrimonies,  and  husbands 
yearly  revenues,  on  such  fooleries  f  «bina  patrimonia  singulis 
auribus ;  why  use  they  dragons,  waspes,  snakes,  for  chains, 
inamelled  jewels  on  their  necks,  ears  ?  dignum  potiusforetjerro 
m^nus  istas  religari,  alque  utinam  monilia  vere  dracones  essent ; 
they  had  more  need  some  of  them  be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron 
chains  ;  have  a  whip  for  a  fan,  and  hair-cloths  next  to  their 
skins ;  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks,  have  their  cheeks  stig- 
matised with  a  hot  iron  ;  I  say,  some  of  our  Jesabels,  instead 
of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served.  But  why  is  all  this 
labour,  all  this  cost,  preparation,  riding,  running,  far  fetched, 
and  dear  bought  stuffeP  ^  Because,  Jbrsooth,  they  would  be 
fair  and  fine ;  and  where  nature  is  defective,  supply  it 
by  art. 

r  Sanguine  quae  vero  non  rubet^  arte  rubet^  (Ovid.) 

and  to  that  purpose  they  annoint  and  paint  their  Jaces,  to  make 
Helen  of  Hecuoa, 

— parvamque  exortamque  puellam Europen  3 


*  Ter.  ^  P.  Aietine.  Hortulanus  non  ita  exercetur  visendis  hords,  eques 

equis,  armis,  na  utanavibus,  &c.  ^  Epist  4.  Sonus  aimDlarum  bene  sonantiam, 

odor  unguentorum,  &c.  ^  Tom.  4.  dial.  Amor.  Vascula  plena  mult«e  infelicitatis 
om^em  maritorum  opulentiam  in  hsec  impendunt,  dracones  pro  monUibus  habent, 
qui  utinam  vere  dracones  essent.  Lucian.  *  Seneca.  '  Castilio  de 

autic  lib.  1.  Mulieribus  omnibus  hoc  imprimis  in  votis  est,  ut  formossB  sint,  aut  si 
reipsa  non  sint,  videantur  tamen  esse ;  et  si  qua  parte  natura  defuit,  artis  suppetias 
adjungant :  unde  ills  faciei  unctiones,  dolor  et  crudatus  in  arctandis  corporibus,  &c. 
t  Ovid,  epist.  Med.  Jasoni 
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To  this  intent  they  crush  in  their  feet  and  bodies  ;  hurt  and 
crucifie  themselves,  sometimes  in  laxe  clothes,  an  hundred 
yards  I  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve ;  and  sometimes  again  so 
close,  ut  nudos  exprimat  artus,  **  Now  long  tails  and  trains, 
and  then  short,  up,  down,  high,  low,  thick,  thin,  &c.  now 
little  or  no  bands;  then  as  big  as  cart  wheels;  now  loose 
bodies  ;  then  great  fardingals  and  close  girt,  &c.  Why  is  all 
this,  but  with  the  whore  in  the  ProveAs,  to  intoxicate  some 
or  other  ?  oculorum  decipulam^  ^  one  therefore  cals  it  et  indi^  ' 
cent  libidiniSf  the  trap  of  lust,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush 
is  to  a  tavern. 

Quod  pulchros^  Glycere^  sumas  de  pixide  vultus^ 
Quod  tibi  compositse  nee  sine  lege  comse : 

Quod  niteat  digitis  adamas,  beryllus  in  aure, 
Non  sum  divinus^  sed  scio  quid  cupias. 

O  Glycere  in  that  you^  paint  so.  much^ 
Your  hair  is  so  bedeck't^  in  order  such^ 
With  rings  on  fingers^  bracelets  in  your  ear^ 
Although  no  prophet^  tell  I  can^  I  fear. 

To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice, 
as  many  times  they  do ;  that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap 
and  a  feather ;  instead  of  a  maid  that  should  have  verum 
cohremy  corpiis  soUdum  et  sued  plenum  (as  Chserea  describes 
his  mistress  in  the  ^  Poet) ;  a  painted  face,  a  ruffe-band,  fair 
and  fine  linnen,  a  coronet,  a  flowre, 

^  (Naturseque  putat  quod  fuit  artificis^) 

a  wrought  waistcoate  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied  petticote ;  a  pure 
die  instead  of  a  proper  woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich 
furred  conies,  their  cases  are  far  better  then  their  bodies, 
and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon  tree,  which  is  dearer 
then  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  far 
more  pretious  then  their'  inward  indowments.  ''Tis  too  com- 
monly so. 

*"  Auferimur  cultu  et  gemmis^  auroque  teguntur 
Omnia ;  pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui. 

With  gold  and  jewels  all  is  covered. 

And  with  a  strange  tire  we  are  won, 
(While  she's  the  least  part  of  her  self) 
And  with  sudh  baubles  quite  undone. 


•  Modo  caudatas  tunicas,  &c.    fiossus.  ^  Scribanius  phUos.  Christ,  cap.  6« 

<=  Ter.  Euiiuc.  Act.  2.  Seen.  3.  ^  Stroza  SL  « Ovid. 
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Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  some- 
times, and  will  not  be  seen  by  torch  or  candle-light,  and  come 
abroad  with  all  the  preparation  may  be,  when  they  have  no 
business  but  only  to  shew  themselves  P 

Spectatum  veniunt^  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsae. 

'  For  what  is  beauty  if  it  be  not  seen. 
Or  what  is't  to  be  seen  if  not  admir'd. 
And  though  admir'd,  unless  in  love  desir  d  ? 

why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gate,  which  ^Philo 
Judseus  reprehends  them  for,  and  use  (I  say  it  agaiii)  such 
gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  undecent  attires,  Sybariticcu  tricks^ 
fivcos  genh^  purptirissam  venisy  cerussamjrontiy  leges  octilis^ 
S^c.  use  those  sweet  perfumes,  powders,  and  oyntments  in 
publike ;  flock  to  hear  sermons  so  frequent ;  is  it  for  devotion  ? 
or  rather  as  <^  Basil  tels  them,  to  meet  their  sweet-hearts,  and 
see  fashions ;  for  as  he  saith,  commonly,  they  come  so  provided 
to  that  place,  with^such  curious  complements,  with  such  ges- 
tures and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a  dancing  school,  a 
stage-play,  or  bawdy-house,  fitter  then  a  church. 

When  such  a  she-priest  comes  her  mass  to  say. 
Twenty  to  one  they  all  forget  to  pray. 

They  make  those  holy  temples^  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs^ 
and  religiotis  uses^  the  shops  of  impudimce^  dens  of  whores 
and  theeveSy  and  little  better  tfien  brothel  houses.  When  we 
shall  see  these  things  dayly  done,  their  husbands  bankrupts, 
if  not  comutos,  their  wives  light  huswives,  daughters  dis- 
honest ;  and  hear  of  such  dissolute  acts,  as  dayly  we  do,  how 
should  we  think  otherwise  ?  what  is  their  end,  but  to  deceive 
and  inveagle  yong  men  ?  as  tow  takes  fire,  such  en tising  objects 
produce  tneir  eflect ;  how  can  it  be  altered  ?  When  Venus 
stood  before  Anchises  (as  ^  Homer  fains  in  one  of  his  hymns) 
in  her  costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken : 

Cum  ante  ipsum  staret  Jovis  filia,  videns  earn 
Anchises,  admirabatur  formam,  et  stupendas  vestes ; 
Erat  enim  induta  peplo,  igneis  radiis  splendidiore ; 
Habebat  quoque  torques  fulgidos,  flexiles  haelices, 
Tenerum  collum  ambiebant  monilia  pulchra, 
A  urea,  variegata. 

•  S.  Daniel.  ^  lib.  de  victimis.    Fracto  inoessu,  olitnitu  lascivo,  cala- 

mistraiaf  dncinnata,  fucata,  recenslota,purpuiis8ata,  pxeiiosoqueamicta  palliolo,  spi- 
Tans  unguenta,  ut  juvenum  animos  circumveniat.  *Orat.  in  ebrios. 

Impudenter  se  masculoruni  aspectibus  exponunt,  insolenter  comas  jactantes,  trahunt 
tunicas  pedibus  coUidentes,  oculoque  petulanti,  rish  effuso,  ad  tripudium  insanientes, 
omnem  adoleseentum  intemperantiam  in  se  provocantes,  idque  in  templis  memoriae 
Inarfyrum  conscsratis ;  pomoerium  civitatis  officinam  fecerunt  iinpudentise.  ^  Hymoo 
Veneri  dicato. 
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When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  first. 
He  was  amaz'd  to  see  ber  in  her  tires ; 
For  she  had  on  a  hood  as  red  as  fire. 
And  glittering  chains,  and  ivy  tw;isted  spires ; 
About  her  tender  heck  were  costly  bruches. 
And  neck-laces  of  gold,  enamell'a  ouches. 

t 

So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by 
her  nymphs  and  ladies,  as  she  is  described  by  -^  ApoUonius, 

Cunctas  vero  ignis  instar  sequebatur  splendor, 
Tantum  ab  aureis  fimbriis  resplendebat  jubar, 
Accenditque  in  ocuks  dulce  desiderium. 

A  lustre  followed  them  like  flaming  fire. 

And  from  their  golden  borders  came  such  beams. 

Which  in  his  eys  provok'd  a  sweet  desire. 

Such  a  relation  we  have  in  ^  Plutarch ;  when  the  queens 
came  and  offered  themselves  to  Anthony,  ^  with  divers  pre" 
sentSy  and  entising  ornaments^  AsiaticJc  allurements,  with 
such  wmiderful  joy  and  festivity^  they  did  so  enveagle  the 
Romans,  tftat  no  man  could  contain  himself;  all  was  turned 
to  delight  and  pleasure.  The  women  transformed  themselves 
to  BcLCchus  shapes ;  the  men-children  to  Satyrs  and  Pans ;  but 
Anthony  himself  wcls  quite  besotted  with  Cleopatras  sweet 
speeches,  philters,  beauty^  pleasing  tires :  for  when  she  bailed 
along  the  river  Cydnus^  with  such  incredible  pomp^  in  a 
gil£d  ship,  hersehr  dressed  like  Venus,  her  maids  like  the 
Graces,  her  pages  like  so  many  Cupids  ;  Anthony  was  amazed^ 
and  rapt  beyond  himself  Heliodorus,  lib.  1.  brings  in  Dame- 
neta,  stepmother  to  Cnemon,  whom  she  ^  saw  in  his  scarfs, 
rings y  rones  and  coronet j  quite  mad /or  the  love  of  him.  It 
was  Judiths  pantofles  that  ravished  the  eys  of  Oloremes.  And 
*^  Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  seeing  his  wife  the 
first  time,  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly  love  her. 
If  these  outward  ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why  doth 
^  Naomi  give  Ruth  counsel  how  to  please  Boaz  ?  and  ^  Judith 
seeking  to  captivate  Olofemes,  washed  and  annointed  her  self 
with  sweet  oyntments,  dressed  her  hair,  and  put  on  costly  at- 
tires. The  riot  in  this  kinde  hath  been  excessive  in  times 
past ;  no  man  almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed ; 

*  Aigonaut.  L  4.  ^  Vit  Anton.  <  Regio  dono  ornatuque  certantes, 

•ese  aq  formam  suatn  Antonio  ofierentes,  &c.  Cum  ornatu  et  incredibili  pompa  per 
Cydnum  fluvium  navigarent  aurata  puppi,  ipsa  ad  similitudinem  Veneris  ornata, 
puellae  Gratiis  simUea,  pueii  Cupidinibus,  Antonins  ad  visum  stupefactus.  d  A  mic 
^um  dilamyde  et  cotOQis,  quum  primum  aspexit  Cn^monem,  ex  potestate  mentis  ez- 
cddit.  <  JLib.  de  lib.  prop.  '  Buth.  a  3.  '  Gap.  10.  3,  4. 
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*  Et  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  amomo^ 
Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera^ 

one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed 
hairs,  ^  et  rosd  canos  odorati  capillos  Assyridque  nardo. 
What  strange  thing  doth  ^  Sueton  relate  in  this  matter  of  Ca- 
ligulasriot  ?  And  Pliny,  lib,  12.  et  13.  Read  more  in  Diosco- 
rides,  Ulmus,  Arnoldus,  Randoletius  defiico  et  decoratione ; 
for  it  is  now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old,  (so  ^^  Seneca  records)  offlcU 
ncB  sunt  odores  coquentium.  Women  are  bad  and  men  worse  ; 
no  diflference  at  all  betwixt  their  and  our  times.  ^  Good 
manners^  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wantonness : 
in  tricking  up  themselves,  men  go  beyond  xvomen ;  they  wear 
harlots  colours,  and  do  not  wcUk,  but  Jet  and  dance,  hie 
mulier,  haec  vir,  more  like  players,  butterflies,  baboons,  apes, 
an  ticks,  then  men.  So  ridiculous,  moreover,  we  are  in  our 
attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that  as  Hierome  said  of  old 
Uno  JUovillarum  insunt  pretia,  uno.  lino  decies  sestertiUm 
inseritur  ;  ^tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  put  a  thousand  okes,  and 
an  hundred  oxen  into  a  suit  of  apparel ;  to  wear  a  whole  man- 
nor  on  his  back.  What  witn  shooe-ties,  hangers,  points, 
caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  &c.  in  a  short  space 
their  whole  patrimonies  are  consumed.  Heliogabalus  is  taxed 
by  Lampridius,  and  admired  in  his  age,  for  wearing  jewels  in 
his  shooes ;  a  common  thing  in  our  times ;  not  for  emperours 
and  princes,  but  almost  for  serving-men  and  taylors :  all  the 
fiowres,  stars,  constellations,  gold  and  pretious  stones  do  con- 
descend  to  set  out  their  shooes.  To  repress  the  luxury  of  those 
Roman  matrons,  there  was  ^  Lex  Valeria  and  Oppia,  and  a 
Cato  to  contradict ;  but  no  laws  will  serve  to  repress  the  pride 
and  insolency  of  our  days ;  the  prodigious  riot  in  this  kinde. 
LucuUus  wardrope  is  put  down  by  our  ordinary  citizens  ;  and 
a  coblers  wife  in  Venice,  a  courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit 
inferior  to  a  queen,  if  Our  geographers  say  true  :  and  why  is 
all  this  ?  Why  do  they  glory  in  their  Jewels  (as  8  he  saith)  or 
exult  and  triumph  iri  the  beauty  of  clothes  ?  why  is  all  this 
cost  P  to  incite  men  the  sooner  to  burning  lu^t,  Tney  pretend 
decency  and  ornament ;  but  let  them  take  heed,  lest  while  they 
set  out  their  bodies,  they  do  not  damn  their  souls ;  tis  ^  Bernards 


•  Juv.  Sat.  6.  »>  Hot.  lib.  2.  Od.  11.  «  Cap.  27.  ^  Epist  90. 

*  Quicquid  est  boni  morls  levitate  extinguitur,  et  politui^  corporis  muliebiesmunditias 
antecessimus,  colores  meretricios  viri  sumimus,  tenero  et  molli  gradu  suspendimus 
gradum,  non  ambulamus.       Nat.  qusest  lib.  7*  cap.  31.  '  Liv.  lib.  4. 

dec.  4.  «  Quid  exultas  in  pulchritudine  panni  ?  quid  gloriaris  in  genamis 

ut  fadlius  invites  ad  Ubidiuosum  incendium  ?  Mat.  Bossus  de  immoder.  mulier.  cultu. 
^Epist.  113.  Fulgent  monilibuSf  moribus  sordent,  purpurata  vcstis,  consdentia 
pannosa,  cap.  3.17. 
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counsel:    shine  in  jewels^   stink  in  conditions;    have  pur*  . 
pie  robesy  and  a  torn  conscience.      Let  them  take  heed  of 
Esays  prophesie,  that  their  slippers  and  tires  be  not  taken 
from  tnem,  sweet  balls,  bracelets,  earings,  vailes,  wimples, 
crisping-pins,  glasses,  fine  linnen,  hoods,  lawns,  and  sweet 
savours,  they  become  not  bald,  burnt  and  stinke  upon  a  sudden. 
And  let  maids  beware,  as  ^  Cyprian  adviseth,  lest  while  they 
wander  too  loosely  abroad^  they  hose  not  their  virginities; 
and  like   ^Egyptian   temples,  seem   fair   without,  but  prove 
rotten  carcasses  within.     How  much  better  were  it  for  them 
to  follow  that  good  counsel  of  Tertullian  ?  ^  To  have  their 
eyes  painted  with  chastity ;  the  word  of  God  inserted  into 
i/^ir  ears  ;  Christs  yoke  tied  to  their  hair ;  to  subject  ttiem- 
seives  to  their  httsbands.     If  they  would  do  so^  they  should  be 
comely  enough^  clothe  themselves  with  the  sUk  of  sanctity,  da- 
mask  of  devotion^  purple  of  piety  a/nd  chastity  y  and  so  painted, 
they  shall  have  God  himself  to  be  a  suiter :    Let  whores  a/nd 
quea/ns  prank  up  themselves ;  ^let  them  paint  their  faces  with 
minion  and  certisse  ;  they  are  but  fuels  of  lust^  and  sigfis  of  a 
corrupt  soul:  ifyebegood,  hdnest^  vertuous,  and  religious  ma- 
tron^^  let  sobriety^  modesty,  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and 
God  himself  your  love  and  desire.     Mulier  recte  clet,  ubi  nihil 
olet :  then  a  woman  smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at 
all ;  no  crown,  chain,  or  jewel  (Guivarra  adds)  is  such  an  orna- 
ment to  a  virgin,  or  vertuous  woman,  quam  virgini  pudor, 
as  chastity  is  :  more  credit  in  a  wise  mans  eye  ana  judgement, 
they  get  by  their  plainness,  and  seem  fairer  then  they  that  areset 
out  with  baubles,  as  a  butchers  meat  is  with  pricks  ;  puflfed  up 
and  adorned,  like  so  many  jays,  with  variety  of  colours.     It  is 
reported  of  Cornelia,  that  vertuous  Roman  lady,  great  Scipios 
daughter,  Titus   Sempronius  wife,   and  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company  with  a  companion,  a 
strange  gentlewoman    (some  light   huswife,  belike)  that  was 
dressed  like  a  May  lady,  and  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are, 
was  ^  more  sollicitous  of  her  head  tire,  then  of  her  health ; 
that  spent  Iter  time  betwixt  a  comb  and  a  glass ;  and  had  rather 

*  De  virginal!  habitu.    Dum  ornari  cultius,  dum  evagari  virgines  volunt,  desinunt 
esse  virgines.     Clemens  Alexandrinus  lib.  de  pulcbr.  animse,  ibid.  ^  Lib.  2. 

de  cultu  mulierum.  Oculos  depictos  verecundia,  inserentes  in  aures  serroonem  Dd, 
annectentes  crinibas  jugum  Christi,  caput  mantis  subjicientes,  sic  facile  et  satis  ends 
omatflB  :  vestite  vos  serico  probitatis,  byssino  sanctitatis,  purpura  pudidds^  taliter 
pigmentatse  Deum  habebitis  amatorem.  ^  Suas  habeant  RomansB  lasdvias  ; 

purpurissa,  ac  ceruss^  ora  perungant,  fomenta  libidinum,  et  corrupts  mentis  indida ; 
vestrum  ornamentum  Deus    sit,   pudicitia,  virtutis  studium.      Bossus  Plautus. 
^  SoUicitiores  de  capitis  sui  decore  quam  de  salute,  inter  pectinem  et  speculum  diem 
perdunt ;  condnniores  essemalunt  quam  honestiores,  etrempub.  minus  tuibari  curant 
quam  comam.     Seneca. 
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'  he  fair  then  honest  (as  Cato  ssidy  and  have  tJte  common-'w^alth 
turned  topsie  iurviey  then  her  tires  marred ;  and  she  did  nought 
but  brag  of  her  fine  robes  and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Roman 
matron  to  shew  hers :  Cornelia  kept  her  in  talk  till  her  child- 
ren came  from  school ;  and,  these,  said  she,  are  my  jewels ; 
and  so  deluded  and  put  off  a  proud,  vain,  phantasticall  huswife. 
How  much  better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did, 
to  go  civilly  and  decently,  ^  Honestce  mulieris  instar  quce 
utitur  auro  pro  eo  quod  est,  ad  ea  tantum  quibtis  opus  est,  to 
use  gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when 
they  need  it,  then  to  consume  it  in  riot,  begger  their  husbands, 
prostitute  themselves,  inveagle  others,  and  peradventure  damn 
their  own  souls  ?  How  much  more  would  it  oe  for  their  honour 
and  credit  ?  Thus  doing,  as  Hierome  said  of  Blesilla,  ^  Furius 
did  not  so  triumph  over  the  Gaules,  Papyrius  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  Sdpio  of  Numantia,  as  she  did  by  her  temperance  $ 
puUd  semper  veste,  <S*c.  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over 
lust,  folly,  vain-glory,  all  such  inordinate,  furious  and  unruly 
passions. 

But  I  axti  over  tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  I  stand  gaping 
after  fine  clothes,  there  is  another  great  allurement,  (in  the 
worlds  eye  at  least)  which  had  like  to  have  stoln  out  of  sight,  and 
that  is  mony  ;  veniunt  a  dote  sagitice,  mony  makes  the  match  ; 
cMoyov  a^ywpoy  j3Xe'»roy<n»»:  'Tis  like  sauce  to  their  meat,  cum 
came  condimentum,  a  good  dowry  with  a  wife.  Many  men  if 
they  do  but  hear  of  a  great  portion,  a  rich  heir,  are  more  mad 
then  if  they  had  all  the  beauteous  ornaments,  and  those  good 
parts  art  and  nature  can  afford ;  ^  they  care  not  for  honesty, 
bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person,  but  for  mony. 

•  Canes  et  equos  (6  Cyrne)  quserimus 
Nobilesj  et  a  boni  progenia  ; 
Malam  vero  uxorem^  malique  patris  filiam 
Ducere  non  curat  vir  bonus^ 
Modo  ei  magnam  dotem  aiferat. 

Our  dogs  and  horses  still  from  the  best  breed 
We  carefully  seek^  and  well  may  they  speed : 
But  for  our  wives,  so  they  prove  wejuthy. 
Fair  or  foul,  we  care  not  what  they  be. 

If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect ;  then 
they  bum  like  fire,  they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pye,  and 
are  ready  to  hang  themselves  if  they  may  not  have  her.     No- 

*  Lucian.  ^  Non  eic  Furius  de  Gallis,  non  Papyrius  de  Saiximtibus»  Sdpio 

de  Numantid  triumpbavit,  ac  ilia  se  vlncendo  in  hac  parte.  ^  Anacreon,  4.  Solum 
intuemur  aurum.  *  AfFer  tecupi  si  vis  vivere  mecum.  *  TKeognis. 
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thing  so  familiar  in  these  dayes,  as  for  a  yong  man  to  marry  an 
old  wife, as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold;  cLsinum  auro  onustum ; 
and  though  she  be  an  old  crone^  and  have  never  a  tooth  in  her 
head,  neither  good  conditions,  nor  good  face,  a  natural  fool,  but 
onely  rich,  she  shall  have  twenty  yong  gallants  to  be  suiters  in 
an  instant.  As  she  said  in  Suetonius,  non  me^  sed  mea  ambU 
unt^  \\%  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  her  lands  or  mony ;  and  an 
excellent  match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if  she  were  away.  So 
on  the  other  side,  many  a  yong  lovely  maid  will  cast  away  her 
self  upon  an  old,  doting,  decrepit  dizard ; 

*■  Bis  puer  effceto  quamvis  balbutiat  ore^ 
Prima  legit  rarse  tam  culta  roseta  puellse. 

that  is  rheumatick  and  gouty ;  hath  some  twenty  diseases ; 
perhaps  but  one  eye,  one  leg,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his 
nead,  wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty  ;  if  he  have  land  or  ^  mony 
she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suiters, 

^  Dummodo  sit  dives  barbarus  ille  placet. 

If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,  a  fine  man,  and  a  proper  man ; 
she!  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him ;  Gule^irrms  de  monte 
aurco.  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool,  shall  have 
her.  And  as  Philemasium  in  ^  Aristsenetus  told  Emmusus^ 
absque  argento  omnia  vana^  hang  him  that  hath  no  mony ;  His 
to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  marriage  without  meansj  ^  trouble 
me  not  with  such  motions ;  let  others  do  as  they  will,  Pll  be  sure 
to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  Jine  and  brave*  Most  are  of 
her  minde.  ^  De  moribus  ultima  fiet  quiestio^  for  his  con- 
ditions, she  shall  enquire  after  them  another  time ;  or  when 
all  is  done,  the  match  made,  and  every  body  eone  home, 
s  Lucians  Lycia  was  a  proper  yong  maid,  and  had  many  fine 
gentlemen  to  her  suiters ;  Ethecles,  a  senators  son,  Melissus  a 
merchant,  &c.  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a  base, 
hirsute,  bald-pated  knave ;  but  why  was  it?  His  father  lately 
died  and  left  him  sole  heir  of  his  goods  and  lands.  This  is 
not  amongst  your  dust-worms  alone,  poor  snakes  that  will 
prostitute  their  souls  for  mony ;  but  with  this  bait  you  may 
catch  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and  illustrious  princes.  That 
proud  upstart  domineenng  bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  time  of  Richard 

«  Chaloner,  1 .  9.  dc  Repub.  Ang.  ^  Uxorem  ducat  Danaen,  &c.         *^  Ovid. 

'Epist.  14.     Formam  spectant  alii  per  gratias,  ego  pecuniam,  &c.  ne  mihi  n^otium 
&ce6se«  *Qui  caret  argento,  frustra  utitur  argutiiento.  ^  Juvenalis. 

?  T(9n.  4.  nierit.  dial.     Multos  amatores  rejecit,  quia  pater  ejus  nuper  mortuus,  ac 
dominys  ipse  factus  bonorum  omnium. 
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the  first,  viceroy  in  his  absence,  as  ^  Nuburgensis  relates  it,  to 
fortifie  himself,  and  maintain  his  greatness,  propinquarum  stia- 
rum  connubiis,  plurimos  sibi  potentes  et  nobiles  devincire  euro- 
vity  married  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came  forth  of  Nor- 
mandy by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they 
were  glad  to  accept  of  such  matches,  fair  or  foul,  for  them- 
selves, their  sons,  nephews,  &c.     Et  quis  tarn  prceclaram  affi- 
nitatem  sub  spe  magme  promotionis  non  optaret  f    Who  would 
not  have  done  as  mucn  for  mony  and  preferment  ?  as  mine 
author  ^adds.     Vortiger,  king  of  Britain,  married  Rowena 
the  daughta*  of  Hengist  the  Saxon  prince,  his  mortall  enemy  ; 
but  wherefore  ?  she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry.     Jagello  the  great 
duke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  was  mightily  enamoured  on  Hedenga, 
insomuch  that  he  turned  Christian  from  a  Pagan,  and  was  bap- 
tized himself  by  the  name  of  Uladislaus,  and  afi  his  subjects,  for 
her  sake :  but  why  was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Po- 
land, and  his  desire  was  to  have  both  kingdoms  incorporated 
into  one.     Charts  the  great  was  an  earnest  suiter  to  Irene  the 
empress,  but,  saith  ^  Zonaras,  6b  regnum ;  to  annex  the  empire 
of  the  east  to  that  of  the  west.     Yet  what  is  the  event  of  all 
such  matches,  that  are  so  made  for  mony,  goods,  by  deceit,  or 
for  burning  lust,  quosfceda  libido  conjunant^  what  follows  ?  they 
are  almost  mad  at  first,  but  'tis  a  meer  flash ;  as  chaff  and  straw 
soon  fired,  burned  vehemently  for  a  while,  yet  out  in  a  moment ; 
so  are  all  such  matches  made  by  those  allurements  of  burning 
lust ;  where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage,  vertue, 
religion,  education,  and  the  like,  they  are  extinguished  in  an  in- 
stant, and  instead  of  love  comes  hate ;  for  joy,  repentance,  and 
desperation  it  self.     Franciscus  Barbarus  in  nis  first  book  de  re 
uxorid,  c,  5,  hath  a  story  of  one  Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in 
love  with  a  common  whore ;  and  was  now  ready  to  run  mad 
for  her :  his  father  having  no  more  sons  let  him  enjoy  her ; 
^  but  qfier  a  Jew  daysy  the  yong  man  began  to  hath^  could 
not  so  much  as  endure  the  sight  qfher^  a/ndjrom  one  madness 
Jell  into  another.     Such  event  commonly  have  all  these  lovers; 
and  he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects,  let  them  look  for 
no  better  success,  then  Menelaus  had  with  Helen  ;  Vulcan  with 
Venus;  Theseus  with  Phaedra;  Minos  with  Pasiphae;  and 
Claudius  with  Messalina ;  shame,  sorrow,  misery,  melancholy, 
discontent. 

*■  Lib.  3.  cap.  1 4.  Quis  nobilium  eo  tempore,  sibi  aut  filio  aut  nepoti  uxoiem  ac- 
cipere  cupiens,  oblatatn  sibi  aliquam  propinquarum  ejus  non  acciperet  obviis  manibus  ? 
quarum  turbam  acciverat  e  Normannii  in  Angliam  ejus  rei  {^atia.  ^  Alexander 
Gagiiinus  Sarmat.  Europ.  descript.  ^  Tom.  3.  Annal.  'Libido  statim 

deferbuit,  fastidium  ccepit,  et  quod  in  ea  tantoperc  adamavit  aspcmatur,  et  ab  a^ri- 
tudine  libcratus  in  angorem  iiicidit 
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SUBSECT.  IV. 

Importunity  and  opportuniiy  of  time^  place^  conference^  dis- 
course^  smgifig^  dancings  musich^  amorous  taleSy  objects^  kiss- 
inffy/ammantt/f  tokens,  presents^  bribes^  promises^  protesta- 
tions^ tearSy  <^c. 

.ITLLL  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance;   I  will  come  nearer  to  those  other  degrees  of  love; 
which  are,  conference,  kissing,  dalliance,  discourse,  singing, 
dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,   &c.  which  as  so 
many  Syrens  steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  For  as 
Tatius  observes,  1.  %     ^  It  is  no  sufficient  trial  of  a  maads 
ctffection  by  her  eys  alone^  but  you  must  say  something  that 
skaU  he  more  available^  and  use  such  other  fordhble  engins  ; 
therefore  take  her  by  the  handy  wring  herjingers  hardy  and 
sigh  withaU;  if  she  accept  this  in  good  party  and  seem  not  to 
be  much  averscy  then  cali  her  mistressy  take  her  about  the 
neck  and  kiss  her,  ^c.      But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they 
first  get  opportunity  of  living,  or  coming  together;  ingress, 
egress,  ana  regress :  letters  and  commendations  may  do  much, 
outward  gestures  and  actions :  but  when  they  come  to  live  near 
one  anpther,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  an  house, 
love  is  kindled  on  a  sudden.     Many  a  serving-man  by  reason  oiF 
this  opportunity  and  importunity,  mveagles  his  master's  daugh- 
ter ;  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy ;  many  a  gentleman  runs  upon 
his  wifes  maids ;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their  men,  as  the  queen 
in  Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf ;  many  matches  are  so  made  in 
haste,  and  they  compelled  as  it   were  by  ^necessity  so  to 
love,  which  had  they  been  free,  come  in  company  of  others, 
seen  that  variety  which  many  places  afford,  or  compared  them 
to  a  third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon  another.     Or  had 
not  that  opportunity  of  discourse  and  familiarity  been  offered, 
they  would  have  loathed  and  contemned  those,  whom  for  want 
of  better  choice  and  other  oWects,  they  are  fatally  driven  on ; 
and  by  reason  of  their  hot  bloud,  idle  life,  full  diet,  &c.  are 
forced  to  dote  upon  them  that  come  next.     And  many  times 
those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  affect  each  other, 
but  are  harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each  others 

*  De  puellss  voluntate  periculum  facere  solis  oculis  non  est  satis,  sed  efficacius  ali- 
quid  agere  eportet,  ibique  etiatn  machinam  alteram  adhibere :  itaque  maniis  tange, 
digitos  constringe,  atque  inter  stringendum  suspira ;  si  hsec  agentem  sequo  se  animo 
feret,  neque  facta  hujusmodiaspemabitur,  turn  vero  dominam  appella,  ejusque  collum 
suaviare.  ^  Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings. 
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carriage,  like  Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the  »  comoed^ ;  and  in 
whom  they  finde  many  faults,  by  this  living  together  m  a  house, 
conference,  kissing,  colling,  and  such  like  allurements,  begin  at 
last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphars  wife  had  to  dote 
upon  Joseph ;  and  ^  Clitiphon  upon  Leucippe  his  unkles  daugh- 
ter, because  the  plague  being  at  Bizance,  it  was  his  fortune  for 
a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at  the  table,  as  he 
telleth  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius  lib.  2.  (which  though  it  be 
but  a  fiction,  is  grounded  upon  good  observation,  and  doth 
well  express  the  passions  of  Ipvers  ;)  he  had  opportunity  to  take 
her  by  the  hand,  and  after  a  while  to  kiss,  and  handle  her  paps, 
&c.  <^  which  made  him  almost  mad.  Ismenius,  the  orator, 
makes  the  like  confession  in  Eustathius  lib.  1.  when  he  came 
first  to  Sosthenes^  house,  and  sate  at  table  with  Cratistes  his 
friend,  Ismene,  Sosthenes'  daughter,  waiting  on  them  with  her 
breasts  open^  arms  haJfbare, 

^  Nuda  pedem^  discincta  sinum^  spoliata  lacertos^ 

after  the  Greek  fashion  in  those  times, — ^  nudos  medid  phis 
parte  lacertos^  (as  Daphne  was  when  she  fled  from  Phoebus) 
which  moved  him  much ;  was  ever  ready  to  give  attendance  on 
him,  to  fill  him  drink ;  her  eys  were  never  off*  him  ;  rogabundi 
oculiy  those  speaking  eys,  courting  eys,  enchanting  eys ;  but 
she  was  still  smiling  on  him,  and  when  they  were  risen,  that 
she  had  gotten  a  little  opportunity,  ^she  came  and  drank  to 
him^  ana  withaU  trod  upon  his  toes^  and  would  come  and  go, 
and  when  she  could  not  speak  for  the  company,  she  would 
wring  his  hand,  and  blush  when  she  met  him :  and  by  this 
means  first  she  overcame  him  (bibefis  amorem  hauriebam  simtii) ; 
she  would  kiss  the  cup  and  drink  to  him,  and  smile,  cmd  drink 
where  he  drank  on  that  side  of  the  cup ;  by  which  mutual  com- 
pr^ions,  kissings,  wringing  of  hands,  treading  of  feet,  &c* 
tpsam  mifii  videbar  sorbillare  viri^inem,  I  sipt,  and  §ipt,  and 
sipt  so  long,  till  at  length,  I  was  drunk  in  love  upon  a  sudden. 
Pnilocharinus  ^  in  Aristsenetus,  met  a  fair  maid  by  chance,  a 
meer  stranger  to  him ;  he  looked  back  at  her ;  she  looked  back 
at  him  again,  and  smiled  withall. 

^  Ille  dies  lethi  primus^  primusque  malarum 
Causa  fuit 

*  Shakespeare.  ^  Tatius  lib.  1.  <  In  mammarum  attractu,  non 

aspemanda  inest  jucunditas,  et  attractatus,  &c.  ^  Mantuan.  « Ovid.  I.  Met. 
'  Manus  ad  cubitum  nuda,  coram  astans,  fortius  intuita,  tenuem  de  pectore  q>iiituin 
ducens,  digitum  meum  pressit,  et  bibens  pedem  pjessit ;  mutus  oompressiones  oor- 
porum,  labiorum  commixtioDes,  pedum  connexiones,  &c.  £t  bibit  eodem  loco,  &c. 
'  Epist  4.      Respexi,  respexit  et  iUa  subridens,  &c.  ^  Vir.  JEn.  4. 
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It  was  the  sole  eauae  of  h\»  farther  acquaintance)  and  love  that 
undid  him. 

*  O  nullis  ttttiun  credere  Uanditiis. 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with  their  circumstances, 
are  so  forcible  motives,  that  it  is  unpossible  almost  for  two 

i^oung  folks,  equall  in  years,  to  hVe  together,  and  not  be  in 
ove ;  e^)ecially  in  great  houses,  princes  courts,  where  they 
are  idle  in  summo  gradu^  fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot 
tell  otherwise  bow  to  spend  their  time. 

h  Illic  Hippolitujn  pon^,  Priapus  erit. 

Achilles  was  sent  by  his  mother  Thetis,  to  the  island  of  Scyros 
in  the  JSgean  sea,  (where  Lycomedes  then  raigned)  in  his  non- 
age, to  be  brought  up ;  to  avoid  that  hard  destiny  of  the  Oracle 
(he  should  be  slain  at  the  dege  of  Troy) :  and  tot  that  cause  was 
nurtured  in  Geneseo,  amongst  the  kings  children  in  a  womans 
habit ;  but  see  the  event !  He  eomprest  Deidamia  the  kings 
fiur  daughter,  and  had  a  fine  son  called  Pyrrhus,  by  her.  Petet 
Albelhardus,  the  philosopher,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being 
set  by  Fulb^tus  her  unkle,  to  teach  Helonissa  his  lovely  niece, 
and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had  committed 
agnam  tenelUx/miameUco  Ivpo,  (I  use  his  own  words),  he  soon 
got  her  good  will,  plwra  ercmi  oseula  quam  eententice,  and  he 
read  more  of  love  then  any  other  lecture ;  such  pretty  feats  can 
omx>rtunity  plea ;  primum  domo  confuncti,  mde  cmimis^  S^c. 
!But  wheni  as  I  say  now^  vinum^  et  adolescentia,  jouth,  wine, 
and  night,  shall  concur,  nox  amoris  et  quietis  canseia^  ^tis  a 
wonder  they  be  not  all  pkmged  over  heaa  and  ears  in  love ;  for 
youth  is  benigna  in  amorem^  et  prana  materies,  a  very  com- 
bustible matter,  Naphthe  itself,  the  fueU  of  loves  #re,  and  most 
apt  to  kindle  it.  If  there  be  seven  servants  in  mi  ordinary  house, 
you  shall  have  three  couple  in.  some  good  liking  at  least ;  and 
amongst  idle  persons  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  lAving  at 
«  Rome,  saith  Aretines  Lucreda,  in  ihejlowre  of  myjbrtimesy 
richyjmr^  yong^  emd  sa  weU  brought  up,  my  converscuHon^  age, 
ieauiy^  fortime^  made  cM  ike-  woMr  admire  an4  l(yv£  me. 
Kight  alone,  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fire;  and 
they  are  so  cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  best 
advantage  of  it :  many  a  gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  her 
sellf  of  her  imperfections,  paintings,  impostures,  will  not  wil- 
Juigly  be  seen  by  day,  but  as  ^  C^stilio  noteth>  in  the  night, 

•  Propertiiis.       ^  Ovid.  amor.  lib.  2.  deg.  3.  ^  Ramie  viyens  flore  fbrtupae, 

et  opnloilaB,  mesB,  tetas  forma,  gratia  conTersationis,  maxime  me  fecarunt  ezpetibi- 
lem,  &c.  <*  De  Aulic  1.  1 .  fol.  S3. 

s2  ' 
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diem  utglis  odit^  tcedamm  lucem  super  omnia  mavuU;  she  hates 
the  day  like  a  dor-mouse,  and  above  all  things,  loves  torches 
and  candle-light ;  and  if  she  must  come  abroad  in  the  day,  she 
covets,  as  ^  in  a  mercers  shop,  a  very  obfuscate  and  obscure 
sight.  And  good  reason  she  nath  for  it :  Node  latent  mendce^ 
and  many  an  amorous  gull  is  fetched  over  by  that  means. 
Gomesius  lib»  3.  de  sale  gen,  c.  22.  gives  instance  in  a  Flo- 
rentine gentleman,  that  was  so  deceived  with  a  wife :  she  was 
so  radiently  set  out  with  rings,  and  jewels,  lawns,  scarfs,  laces, 

fold,  spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that  the  yong  man  took 
er  to  DC  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by  torchlight)  but 
after  the  wedding  solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next 
morning  without  her  tires,  and  in  a  clear  day,  she  was  so  de- 
formed, lean,  yellow,  riveld,  &c.  such  a  beastly  creature  in  his 
eys,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look  upon  her.  Such  matches 
are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity to  wooe  but  when  they  go  to  church ;  or,  as  ^  in  Turkic, 
see  them  at  a  distance,  they  must  interchange  few  or  no  words, 
till  such  time  they  come  to  be  married ;  and  then,  as  Sardus 
lib.  1.  cap,  3.  de  mortb,  gent,  and  ^  Bohemus  relate  of  those 
old  Lacedemonians,  the  bride  is  brought  into  the  chamber^ 
with  her  hair  girt  about  her :  the  bridegroom  comes  in^  and 
unties  tlie  knot,  and  must  not  see  her  at  all  by  day-light,  till 
such  time  as  he  is  made  ajather  by  her.  In  those  hotter  coun- 
tries these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this  day;  but  in  our 
northern  parts  amongst  Germans,  Danes,  French,  and  -Bri- 
taines,  the  continent  of  Scandia  and  the  rest,  we  assume  more 
liberty  in  such  cases ;  we  allow  them,  as  Bohemus  saith,  to 
kiss  coming  and  going,  et  modo  absit  lascivia,  in  cauponam 
ducere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play,  sing,  and  dance,  so  that 
it  be  modestly  done;  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  to- 
gether. And  'tis  not  amiss,  ^  though  Chrysostome,  Cyprian, 
Hierome,  and  some  other  of  the  fathers  speak  bitterly 
against  it :  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly  seen  at 
some  drunken  matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  unruly 
feasts,  e  A  young  pittivanted,  trim-bearded  fellow,  saith 
Hierome,  will  come  uith  a  company  of  complements,  and 
hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing  your  fingers, 
zmll  so  be  entised,  or  entise  ,•  one  drinks  to  you,  another  em- 


*  Ut  adutierini  mercaUxrum  pannL  ^  Busbeq.  epist.  ^  Paranympha  in 

cubiculum  adducta  capillos  ad  cutim  referebat ;  sponsus  inde  ad  earn  ingressus  dn- 

fuluu^  solvebat,  nee  prius  sponsam  aspexit  interdiu  quam  ex  ilia  factus  esset  pater. 
Serm.  cont.  concub.  *  Lib.  3.  epist.  ad  filium,  et  virginem  et  matrem  viduam 

epist.  10.    Dabit  tibi  barbatulus  qui^piam  manum,  sustentabit  lassanit  etprettis 
oigitis  aut  tentabitur  aut  tentabit,  &c. 
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bracethf  a  third  Jdaseth,  and  all  this  while  the  fidHer  plays 
or  sings  a  lascivious  song  $  a  fourth  singles  j^ou  oat  to  aance^ 
^  one  speaks  by  hecks  aiid  signs ^  and  that  which  he  dares  not 
say^  signifies  by  passions  s  amongst  so  many  and  so  great  provo- 
cations of  pleasure,  lust  conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed 
minds ;  and  scarce  can  a  man  live  honest  amongst fea^ingSy  and 
sports^  or  at  such  great  meetings.  For  as  he  goes  on,  ^  she 
walks  along^  and  with  the  rujffling  of  her  clothes^  makes  men  look 
at  her ;  her  shooes  creek^  her  paps  tied  up,  her  waste  pulled  in  to 
make  Tier  look  small,  she  is  straight  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose 
about  her  ears,  her  upper  garment  smnetimes  falls ^  and  some~ 
times  tarries,  to  shew  ner  naked  shoulders ;  and  as  if  she  would 
not  be  seen,  she  covers  that  in  all  ha^te,  which  voluntarily  she 
shewed.  And  not  at  feasts,  plays,  pageants,  and  such  assem- 
blies, t^but  as  Chrysostorae  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in 
practice  at  service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion 
itself  If  such  dumb  shews,  signs,  and  more  obscure  signifi- 
cations of  love  can  so  move,  what  shall  they  do  that  nave 
full  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  dis- 
course and  dalliance !  What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleagred  of 
all  sides  ? 

«*  Quern  tot,  tam  roseae  petunt  puella^, 
Quem  cultee  cupiunt  nurus,  amorque 
OmniR  undique  et  undecunque  et  usque, 
Omnis  ambit  Amor,  Venusque,  Hymenque : 

After  whom  so  many  rosie  maids  enquire. 
Whom  dainty  dames  and  loving  wights  desTe, 
In  every  place,  still,  and  at  all  times  sue. 
Whom  gods  and  gentle  goddesses  do  wooe ; 

How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices, 
a  pretty  pleasing  speech  ;  an  afrected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of 
it  self  to  captivate  a  yong  man ;  but  when  a  good  wit  shall 
concur^  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating  speech,  pleasant  dis- 
course, sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so  en- 
chant. «  P.  Jovius  commends  his  Italian  country-women,  to 
have  an  excellent  faculty  in  this  kinde,  above  all  other  nations ; 
and  amongst  them,  the  Florentine  ladies :  some  prefer  Roman 


*  Loquetur  alius  nutibus,  et  quicquid  metuit  dicere,  significabit  afiectibus.  Inter 
has  tantas  voluptatum  illecebras  etiam  ferreas  mentes  libido  domat.  Difficile  inter 
epulas  servatur  pudidtia.  ^  Glamore  vestium  ad  se  juvenes  vocat ;  capillifasdolis 
comprimuntur  crii^ti,  dngulo  pectus  arctatur,  capilli  vd  in  frontem,  vel  in  aures  de- 
fluunt :  palliolum  interdum  cadit  ut  nudet  humeros,  et  quasi  videri  noluerit,  festinans 
celat,  quod  volens  detexerit  ^  Serm.  cont  concub.     In  sancto  et  reverendo 

sacramtotomm  tempore  multas  occasiones,  ut  illis  placeant  qui  eas  vident,  prabent 
"i  Pont.  Baia.  1.  1.  ^Descr.  Brit 
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and  Ven^ian  curtesans,  they  have  such  pleasing  tongues,  and 
sudi  a  elegancy  of  speech,  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  ^ 
saint. 

Pro  facie  multis  vox  sua  lena  fait. 

Tantd  gratis  imdsjumam  condliabat^  saith  Petronius  ^  in  his 
fragment  of  pure  impurities,  I  mean  his  Satyricon ;  iam  dulcts 
sanus  permutcebat  aera,  utputares  inter  auras  tantare  Syrenuin 
concordiam ;  she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed  thfe  ayr,  and 
thou  wouldst  have  thought  thou  hadst  heard  a  consort  of  Syrais* 
O  good  Gody  when  Lais  speaks^  how  sweet  it  is  I  Philocolus 
exclaims  in  Aristasnetus,  To  hear  a  fair  young  gentlewoman 
play  upon  the  virginals,  lute,  vial,  and  sing  to  it,  which  as 
Gdlius  observes,  lu).  1.  cap.  11.  are  lascivientiuni  delicue^  the 
chief  delighte  of  lovers,  must  needs  be  a  great  eiitisement. 
Parthenis  was  so  taken. 

Mi  vox  ista  avid^  haurit  ab  anre  animftm : 

O  sister  Hm)edona  (she  laments)  I  am  undone,  ^  how  sweetU/ 
he  sings!  rU  speak  a  held  word,  he  is  the  properest  man 
that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life :  O  how  sweetly  he  sings !  I  dye  for 
his  sake :  O  that  he  would  love  me  again !  If  thou  didst  but 
hear  her  sing,  saith  ^  Lucian,  tfiou  wauldsi  forget  father  and 
mother^  forsake  all  thy  friends^  andfclUm  her^  Helena  is  highly 
commended  by  ^  Theocritus  the  poet  for  her  sweet  voice  and 
musick ;  none  could  play  so  well  as  she,  and  Daphnis  in  the 
same  IdyiUon, 

Quam  tibi  os  dulce  est^  et  vox  amabilis,  6  Dapkai ! 
Jucundiud  est  audire  te  canent^m,  quam  mel  lingere. 

How  sweet  a  face  hath  Daphne^  how  lovely  a  voice !  - 
hony  it  self  is  not  so  pleasant  in  my  choice. 

A  6weel  voice  and  musick  arie  powerful  entisers.  Those  Samiim 
Isin^ng  wenches,  Aristonica,  Onanth^  and  Agiithocleia,  regiis 
diadenttttibus  insuttdfunty  insulted  over  kings  themselves,  as 
^Pltitarch  contends. 

CeMtun  Ituninibufi  cin(^um  (saput  Argas  habiebat, 

Argus  had  an  hundred  eys,  all  so  charmed  by  one  silly  pipe, 

*  Bes  est  blanda  canon  discnnt  cantare  puellie  pro  fad%  &c.    Ond.  3.  dfe  art. 
amandi.  ^  Kpist  1.  1.  Cum  loquitur  Lais,  quanta,  O  Bii  bmii,  vocis  ^«8  dul* 

cedo !  <=  Aiistaenetus  lib.  2.  epist  5.     Quam  suave  canit !  vtiH^um  audlx 

dizi,  omnium  quos  vidi  formosissimus,  utinam  amare  me  dignetur !  ^  lina- 

ginefi,  si  cantantem  audieris,  ita  demulcebere,  ut  {Nuentum  et  patri®  «tatim  dUivis- 
cans.  ^  Idyl.  18.  Neque  sane  ulla  siccHliaram  pvlsare  noviti  'AnuAbrio 

Pialogo. 
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that  he  lost  his  head.  Clitiphon  cotnplains  in  •  Tatius  of  Leu- 
cippes  sweet  tunes ;  7i£  heard  her  play  by  chance  upon  the  lute^ 
ana  sing  a  pretty  song  to  it,  %n  commendations  of  a  roae^  out  of 
old  Anacreon,  belike ; 

Rosa  honor  decusque  fiorum^ 
Rosa  fios  odorque  Diviim, 
Hominum  rosa  est  voluptas^ 
Decus  ilia  Gratiaram^ 
Florente  amoris  hora^ 
Rosa  suavium  Diones^  &c. 

Rose  the  fiurest  of  all  flowers^  ' 

Rose  delight  of  higher  powers, 

Rose  the  joy  of  mortal  men^ 

Rose  the  pleasure  of  fine  women^ 

Rose  the  Graces  ornament^  ^ 

Rose  Diones  sweet  content. 

To  this  effect  the  lovely  virgin  with  a  melodious  ayr  upon  her 
golden  wired  harp  or  lute,  I  know  not  well  whether,  plaid 
and  sang,  and  that  transported  him  beyond  himself,  aim  thai 
ravished  his  heart.  It  was  Jasons  discourse  as  much  as  his 
beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea 
so  much. 

-b  Delectabatnr  enim 


Animus  simul  form&  dulcibusque  verbis. 

It  was  Cleopatras  sweet  voice,  and  pleasant  speech  which  in- 
veagled  Anthony,  above  the  rest  of  her  entisements. 

Verba  ligant  hominem^  ut  taiironun  oornua  funes^ 

as  bulls  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  mens  hearts  with 

Eleasant  words.  Her  words  bum  as  fir  e^  Eccles.  9.  8.  Roxolana 
ewitched  Solyman  the  magnificent ;  and  Shores  wife  by  this 
engine  overcame  Edward  the  fourth ; 

*  Omnibus  una  omnes  surripuit  Veneres. 

The  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  oonfesseth  all  this  out  of  her  ex- 
perience. 

^ome  Colli  ntfiixt  ua  tot  xu^0, 
^ome  tor  aia^,  aomt  for  ie^vntftft, 
%ome  for  t^at  0it  can  ain^  ot  Dance, 
<&mne  f or  gentleneiSf  je(,  ot  tot  Daiiiame. 


B  Paellam  ciihara  canentem  vidimuB.  ^ApoUonius.  Argonaut.   1.3* 

«  CatuDus. 
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^  Peter  Aretines  Lucretia  telleth  us  much  and  more  of  her  self; 
I  counterfeited  honesty,  as  if  I  had  been  virgo  virginissima,  more 
then  a  vestal  virfrin ;  I  looked  like  a  x&ife,  I  was  so  demure  and 
chaste^  I  did  adde  such  gestures^  tunes^  speeches^  signs  and  mo-' 
tions  upon  all  occasions^  that  my  spectators  and  auditors  were 
stupijied^  enchanted^  Jastned  all  to  tJieir  places^  like  so  many 
stocks  and  stones.     Many  silly  gentlewomen  are  fetched  over 
in  like  sort,  by  a  company  of  guls  and  swaggering  companions, 
that  frequentfy  bely  noblemens  favours ;  rimmg  Coribantiasmi, 
Thrasonean  Rhadomantes  or  Bombomachides^  that  have  no- 
thing  in  them  but  a  few  players  ends  and  complements ;  vain 
braggadocians,  impudent  intruders,  that  can  discourse  at  table, 
of  knights  and  lords  combats,  like  ^  Lucians  Leontiscus,  of 
other  mens  travels,  brave  adventures,  and  such  common  trivial 
news ;  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballet  tunes,  and  wear  their  clothes 
in  fashion,  with  a  good  grace ;  a  fine  sweet  gentleman,  a  proper 
man,  who  could  not  love  him  !     She  will  have  him  tbou^h  all 
her  friends  say  no,  though  she  beg  with  him.     Some  again  are 
incensed  by  reading  amorous  toyes,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Palmerin 
de  Oliva,  the  Kni^t  of  the  Sun,  &c.  or  hearing  such  tales  of 
<^  lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons,  lascivious  cUscourses,  such 
as  Astyanassa,   Helenas  waiting  woman,  by  the  report  of 
Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  variis  concubitits  modis ;  and  after  her, 
Philenis  and  Elephantine ;  or  those  light  tracts  of  ^  Aristides 
Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch)  and  found  by  the  Persians, 
in  Crassus  army,  amongst  the  spoiles ;  Aretines  Dialogues, 
with  ditties,  love  songs,  &c.  must  needs  set  them  on  fire,  with 
such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine,  or  wanton  objects  in 
what  kind  soever  :  no  stronger  engin  then  to  hear  or  redd  of 
love  tnyeSf  fables  and  discourses  (*^one  saith)  and  many  by  this 
means  are  quite  mad.     At  Abdera  in  Thrace  (Andromeda  one 
of  Euripides  tragedies  being  played)  the  spectators  were  so  much 
moved  with  the  object,  and  those  pathetical  love  speeches  of 
Perseus,  amongst  the  rest,  O  Cupids  Prince  of  Gods  and  men, 
Sfc,  that  every  man,  almost,  a  good  while  after  spake  pure 
iambicks,  and  raved  still  on  Perseus  speech,  O  Cupid^  Prinze 
of  Gods  and  men.     As  car-men,  boyes,  and  prentises,  when 
a  new  song  is  published  with  us,  go  singing  that  new  tune  still 
in  the  streets ;  they  continually  acted  that  tragical  part  of  Per- 
seus^ and  in  every  mans  mouth  was  O  Cupid;  in  every  street^ 

•  Pomodidascalo  diaL  Ital.  Lat  interp.  Jasper.  Barthio  Germ.  Fingebam  ho- 
nestatem  plusquam  Yirginis  Vestalis;  intuebar  oculis  uxoris,  addebam  gestui  &c. 
^  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  <  Amatorius  sermo  vehement  vehemeDtis  cupiditatis  in- 

dtatio  est,  Tatius  1.  1.        ^  De  luxaria  et  deliciis  compositi.  *  iEneas  Silvius. 

Nulla  raachina  validior  quam  lectio  lascivsp  historia ;  sspe  etiam  hujosmodi  fabuUs 
ad  furorem  incenduntur. 
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O  Cupid;  in  every  house  almost,  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and 
men ;  pronouncing  still  like  stage-players,  O  Cupid:  they  were 
so  possessed  all  with  that  rapture,  and  thought  of  that  pa- 
thetical  love-speech,  they  could  not  a  long  time  after  forget, 
or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods 
amd  men,  was  ever  in  their  mouths.  This  (belike)  made 
Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  7.  cap.  18.  forbid  yong  men  to  see  comoe- 
dies,  or  to  hear  amorous  tales. 

» Haec  igitur  juvenes  nequam  facilesque  puelUe 
Inspiciant 

let  not  yong  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters.  And  this 
made  the  Romans,  as  ^  Vitruvius  relates,  put  Venus  temple  in 
the  suburbs,  extra  murum,  ne  adolescentes  venereis  insuescant, 
to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  For  what  will  not  such  an 
object  do .?  Ismenius  as  he  walked  in  Sosthenes  garden,  being 
now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  ^  many  lascivious  pictures,  Thetis 
marriaffCj  and  I  know  not  what,  was  almost  beside  himself. 
And  to  say  truth,  with  a  lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved,  to 
see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance  P  And  much  more  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  an  actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  to  be  kissed,  which  amongst  other  lascivious 
provocations,  is  as  a  burden  in  a  son^,  and  a  most  forcible  bat- 
tery, as  infectious,  ^  Xenophon  thmks,  as  the  poyson  of  a 
spider ;  a  great  allurement ;  a  fire  it  self :  procemium  aut 
anticcenium,  the  prologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds) 
lust  it  self; 

« Venus  quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 

A  strong  assault,  that  conquers  captains,  and  those  all  com 
manding  forces, 

'  Domasque  ferro  sed  domaris  osculo. 

g  Aretines  Lucretia,  when  she  would  in  kindness  overcome  a 
suiter  of  hers,  and  have  her  desire  of  him,  took  him  about  the 
necky  amd  kissed  him  again  and  again ;  and  to  that,  which  she 
could  not  otherwise  effect,  she  made  him  so  speedily  and  will- 
ingly condescend.    And  'tis  a  continual  assault, 


^  hoc  non  deficit  incipitque  semper. 


»  MartiaL  I.  4.         ^  Lib.  1 .  c.  7-  '  Eustathius  1.  1 .    Pictars  parant  animum 

ad  Venerem,  &c.  Horatius  ad  res  veneieas  intemperantior  traditur;  nam  cubiculo 
8U0  sic  specula  dicttur  habuitse  disposita,  ut  quocunque  respexisset  imaginem  coitiks 
xefenent.     Suetonius  vit  ejus.  <*  Osculum  ut  phylangium  infidt.  *  Hor. 

^  Heinsius.  ff  Applico  me  illi  proximius  et  spisse  deosculata  sagum  peto. 

^  Pctronius  catalect. 
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always  fresh,  and  ready  to  ^  begin  as  at  first ;  basium  nuUo 
jine  terminatur^  sed  semper  recens  est,  and  hath  a  fiery  touch 
with  it. 

-—  *•  Tenta  modo  tangere  corpus^ 
Jam  tua  mellifluo  membra  calore  fluent. 

Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feelingly 
said,  ^  et  me  pressulum  deosculatajbtisy  catenatis  lacertis^  ^  oo- 
torto  valgiter  labeUo^ 

*  Valgis  suaviis^ 
Dum  semiulcp  suavio 
Meam  puellam  suavior, 
Anima  tunc  segra  et  saucia 
Concurrit  ad  labia  mihi. 

The  soul  and  all  is  moved ;  'Jampluribus  osculis  labra  crepi^ 
tabanij  animaram  quoque  mixturam  Jhcientes^  inter  mutuos 
compkx^us  animas  anhelantes: 

^  Heesimus  calentes^ 
Et  transfudimus  hinc  et  liinc  labellis 
Errantes  animas^  valete  curiB. 

They  breath  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses, 
saith  ^  Balthazar  Castilio ;  change  hearts  and  spirits,  and  min- 
gle affections  as  tliey  do  kisses ;  and  it  is  rather  a  connexion  of 
the  minde  then  of  the  body.     And  although  these  kisses  be 
delightsome  and  pleasant,  ambrosian  kisses, 

*  Suaviolum  dulci  dulcius  ambrosia^ 

such  as  ^  Ganymedes  gave  Jupiter,  Nectare  suamuSj  sweeter 
then  ^  nectar,  balsome,  nony,  ^  Oscula  merum  amorem  stiUan- 
iia.  Love  dropping  kisses ;  for 

The  gilliflower,  the  rose  is  not  so  sweety 
As  sugred  kisses  be^  when  lovers  meet. 

Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gaul ; 

"  Ut  mi  ex  ambrosia  mutatum  jam  foret  illud 
Suaviolum  tristi  tristius  helleboro. 


*  Catullus  ad  Lesbiadu    Da  mihi  bada  mille,  ddnde  centum,  &c.  **  Petro- 

nius.  6  Apuldus  1.  10.  et  Catalect        <^Petronius.        'Apuleius.  'Pe- 

tronius  Pioseleos  ad  Circen.  ff  Petronius.        ^  Animus  conjungituc,  et  spiritus 

etiam  noster  per  osculum  effluit ;  altematim  se  in  utriusque  corpus  infimdentes  oom- 
miaoent ;  anims  potius  quam  corporis  connexio.  ^  Catullus.  ^  Ludan. 

Tom*  4.  ^  Non  dat  basia,  oat  Nera  nectar,  dat  rores  animae  suaveolentes,  dat 

naidun,  thymumque  dnnamumque  et  mel,  &c.     Secundus  bas.  4.  ^^Eusta- 

thittftlib.  4.  "Catullus. 
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At  fiffit  ambfosc  itself  was  not  sweeter^ 
At  last  black  hellebor  was  not  so  bitter. 

They  are  deceitful  kisses  : 

•Quid  me  moUibus  implicas  lacertis? 
Quid  felladbuB  oscolis  ixiescas  ?  &c. 

Why  dost  within  thine  arms  me  lap. 
And  with  false  kisses  me  intrap  ? 

They  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse : 

**  £t  quae  me  perdunt,  oscula  mille  dabat ; 

They  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest 
kisses,  I  deny  not ;  oscidum  charitatis,  friendly  kisses,  modest 
kisses,  vestall-virgin  kisses,  officious  and  ceremonial  kisses,  &c. 
OscvU  sensuSy  brachiorum  amplexuSj  kissing  and  embracing 
are  proper  gifts  of  nature  to  a  man :  but  these  are  too  lasci- 
vious kisses, 

« Implicuitque  suos  circum  mea  colla  lacertos.  &c. 

too  continuate,  and  too  violent,  ^  Brachia  non  hedercB,  non 
vincunt  oacuia  conchce ;  they  cling  like  ivy  ;  close  as  an  oyster ; 
bill  as  doves ;  meretricious  kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  addita- 
mento ;  iam  impressoore  (saith  ^  Lucian)  ui  vix  labia  detrahant 
inter  deosctdandum  mofdicafUeSf  turn  et  os  aperientes  quoque  et 
mammas  attrectantes,  8fc,  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to  Gyton, 
innumera  osctda  dedit  non  repiLgnanUpuerOyCervicem  invadensy 
innumerable  kisses,  &c.  More  then  kisses,  or  too  homely 
kisses :  as  those  that  he  ^  spake  of,  Accepturus  ab  ipsd  Venere  7 
suaviaj  6fC»  with  such  other  obscenities,  that  vain  lovers  use, 
whic  hare  abominable  and  pernicious.  If,  as  Peter  de  Ledesmo 
COS.  cons,,  holds,  every  kiss  a  man  gives  his  wife  after  mar- 
riage^  be  morta/e  peccatum^  a  mortal  sin ;  or  that  of  ^  Hie- 
rome,  Advlter  est  quisquis  in  uxorem  siiam  ardeniior  est  ama- 
tory or  that  of  Thomas  Secund.  Secund,  qiuest.  154.  artic.  4. 
contactus  et  osctdum  sit  mortale peccaium ;  or  that  of  Durand. 
Rational,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  abstvnere  debent  conju£^es  a  com- 
plean£y  toto  tempore  quo  soiennitas  nuptiarum  interdicitur^  what 
shall  become  of  all  such  ^  immodest  Idsses  and  obscene  actions, 
the  fore^runners  of  brutish  lust^  if  not  lust  it  self  ?  What  shall 

•Btidiapan.  ^ Ovid,  art  am.  Ekg:  1 8.  «Ovid.  'Cum  capita 

liment  sdlitis  morsiuncalis,  et  cum  mammillaTum  pressiunculis.  Lip.  od.  ant  lee. 
Hb.  3.  *  Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr.        'Apuleius  Miles.  6.     £)t  unum  blandientis 

linguae  admulsum  longe  mellitum :  et  post  lib.  11.  Arctius  eam  tomplexius  coepi 
suaviaii  jamque  pariter  patentis  oris  inhalitu  cinnameo  et  occursantis  linguae  illisu 
nectareo,  &&  sLib.  1.  advem.  Jovin.  cap.  30.  ^  Oscula  qui  tutlipsit,  si 

non  ^  cietera  sumpsit,  &c. 
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become  of  them,  that  often  abuse  their  own  wives  ?    But  what 
have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  shew  you  the  progress  of  this 
burning  lust :  to  epitomize  therefore  all  this  which  I  have  hi- 
therto said,  with  a  ramiliar  example  out  of  that  elegant  Musseus; 
observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings  of  Leander 
and  Hero :  they  began  first  to  look  one  on  the  other  with  a 
lascivious  look ; 

Oblique  intuens  inde  nntibus^- 


Nutibus  miitis  inducens  in  errorem  mentem  puellse 
£t  ilia  e  contra  nutibus  mutuis^  juvenis 
Leandri  quod  amorem  non  renuit^  &c.  Inde 

Adibat  in  tenebris  tacite  quidem  stringens 
Roseos  puellse  digitos^  ex  imo  suspirabat 
Vehementer Inde 

Virginis  autem  bene  olens  coUum  osculatus^ 

Tale  verbum  ait  amoris  ictus  stimulo, 

Preces  audi  et  amoris  miserere  mei^  &c. 

Sic  fatus  recusantis  persnasit  mentem  puellae. 

With  becks  and  nods  he  first  began^ 

To  try  the  wenehe's  mind^ 
With  becks  and  nods  and  smiles  again 

An  answer  he  did  find. 
And  in  the  dark  he  took  her  by  the  hand^ 
And  wrung  it  hard^  and  sighea  grievously^ 
And  kiss'd  her  too^  and  woo'd  her  as  he  mighty 
With,  pitty  me,  sweet  heart,  or  else  I  die : 
And  with  such  wprds  and  gestures  as  there  past. 
He  won  his  mistress  favour  at  the  last. 

The  same  proceedings  is  elegantly  described  by  ApoUonius  in 
his  Argonauticks,  betwixt  Jason  and  Medea ;  by  Eustathius,  in 
the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of  Ismenius  and  Ismene  ;  Achilles 
Tatius,  betwixt  his  Clitiphon  and  Leucippe;  Chancers  neat 

?)eme  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide ;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in 
etronius,  of  a  souldier  and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that 
was  so  famous  all  over  Asia  for  her  chastity,  and  that  mourned 
for  her  husband :  the  souldier  wooed  her  with  such  rhetorick 
as  lovers  used  to  do, — -placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amort  ?  S^c. 
at  last,  Jramgi  pertinaciam  passa  est^  he  got  her  good  will, 
not  only  to  satisfie  his  lust,  ^but  to  hang  her  dead  husbands 
body  on  the  cross  which  he  watched,  in  stead  of  the  thiefs 
that  was  newly  stoln  away,  whilest  he  wooM  her  in  her  cabin. 
These  are  tales  you  will  say ;  but  they  have  most  si^ificant 
morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  proceedings  of 
doting  lovers. 

*  Ck>rpu8  placuH  marid  sui  toUi  ex  area,  atque  illi  quae  vacabat  crud  adfigi* 
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Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles, 
wrastlings,  tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letter  s^  valentines,  &c. 
For  which  cause,  belike,  Godfridus  lib.  %  de  amor,  would  not 
have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such  provocations  are  used 
when  they  come  in  presence,  a  they  will  and  will  not. 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit  lasciva  puella^ 

Et  fugit  ad  salices^  et  se  cupit  ante  viderl. 

My  mistress  with  an  apple  wooes  me^ 

And  hastily  to  covert  goes 
To  hide  her  self^  but  would  be  seen 

With  all  her  heart  befor,  God  knows. 

Hero  so  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased ; 

*  Yet  as  she  went,  full  often  lookt  behind. 
And  many  poor  excuses  did  she  finde 
To  linger  by  the  way, 

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and 
coy, 

Denegat  et  pugnat,  sed  vult  super  omnia  vinci. 

She  seems  not  won,  but  won  she  is  at  length. 
In  such  wars  women  use  but  half  their  strength. 

Sometimes  they  lye  open,  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming, 
apt,  yielding  and  willing  to  embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown, 
with  that  shepardess  in  Theocritus,  Idyl,  27.  to  let  their  coats, 
&c.  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to  some,  as  they 
spy  their  advantage ;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so 
surly,  so  demure,  you  had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or 
ride  a  wild  horse,  then  get  her  favour,  or  win  her  love ;  not  a 
look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  for  a  kin^dome.  °  Aretines  Lu- 
cretia  was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kmde,  as  she  tels  her  own 
tale ;  Though  I  was  by  nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  fair ^ 
yet  by  these  tricks  I  seemed  to  be  far  more  amiable  then  I  was : 
for  titat  which  men  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain^  draws 
on  their  affection  with  a  most  furious  desire^  I  had  a  suitor 
lovM  me  dearly  (said  she)  and  the  ^  more  he  gave  me,  the  more 
eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I  seemed  to  negl^t,  to  scorn 

*  Novi  ingenium  mulienini,  nolunt  ubi  veUs,  ubi  nolis  cupinnt  ultio.    Ter.  Eimuc 
act  4.  sc  7*  ^  Marlow.  ^  Pornodidascalo  diaL  Ital.  Latin,  donat. 

a  Gasp.  Barthio  Germano.  Quanquam  natura  et  arte  eram  formosissima,  isto  tamen 
astu  tanto  specioidor  videbar,  quod  enim  oculis  cupitum  aegre  praebetur,  multo  magis 
affectus  hiunanos  incendit.  '  Quo  majoribus  me  donis  propitiabat,  eo  pejoribus 

iUum  modis  tractabam,  ne  basium  impetraTit,  &c. 
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him ;  and  (which  I  commonly  gave  others)  I  would  not  let  him 
see  me,  ci>iiverse  with  me,  no  not  have  a  kiss.  To  gull  him 
the  more,  and  fetch  him  over  (for  him  onely  I  idmed  at)  I  per- 
sonated my  own  servant,  to  bring  in  a  present  from  a  Spanish 
count,  whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  bad  been  the 
counts  servant ;  which  he  did  excellently  well  perform :  »  Comes 
de  monte  Turco^  mi/  lord  and  master  hath  sent  your  ladyship  a 
small  present^  and  part  of  his  huntings  apiece  of  venison^,  a 
phesantj  a  few  partridges ^  (^rc.  (aU  which  she  bought  with 
her  own  mony)  commends  his  love  a/nd  service  to  you^  desiring 
you  to  accept  of  it  in  good  part^  and  he  means  very  shortly  to 
come  and  see  you,  Withall  she  shewed  him  rings,,  gloves, 
scarfs,  coronets  which  others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was  no 
such  matter,  but  onely  to  circumvent  him.  ^  By  these  means 
(as  she  concludes)  /  mude  the  poor  geniletmn  so  mad^  that  he 
was  ready  to  spend  himself^  a/nd  venture  his  iean^est  blond  for 
my  sake,  Philinna  in  ^  Lucian,  practised  all  this  long  before, 
as  it  shall  appear  unto  you  by  her  discourse ;  for  when  Diphi- 
lus  her  sweet-heart  came  to  see  her  (as  his  daily  eustome  was) 
she  frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her  company, 
but  kissed  Lamprias  his  corriyall,  at  the  same  time  **  before 
his  face :  but  whv  was  it  ?  To  make  him  (as  she  telleth  her 
mother  that  chirf  her  for  it)  more  jealous;  to  whetten  his 
love ;  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite;  and  to  know  that  her 
favour  was  not  so  easie  to  be  nad.  Many  other  tricks  she 
used  beside  this  (as  she  there  oonfesseth)  lor  ^e  would  fall 
out  with,  and  anger  him  of  set  purpose,  pick  quarrels  upon  no 
x)ccasion,  because  she  would  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 
jimantium  iras  amoris  redintegraiio,  as  the  old  saying  is ;  the 
falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love ;  and  according  to 
that  of  AxisXvsneins^jucundiores  amornm  post  injuria^  deliciw, 
love  is  increased  by  injuries,  as  the  sun  beams  are  more  gra* 
tious  after  a  cloud.  And  surely  this  aphorism  is  most  true ; 
for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said  Lucian,  ^  If  a  lover 
be  not  jealous  9  angry  j  waspish  j  apt  to  fall  outy  sigh  and  swear, 
he  is  no  true  lover.  To  kiss  and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck, 
protest,  swear  and  wish,  are  but  ordinary  symptomes,  inclpi* 
entis  adhuc  et  crescentis  amoris  signa :  out  if^  he  be  jealous^ 


*  Comes  de  inonte  Turco  Hispanus  has  de  venattone  sua  partes  misit,  jussitque 
peramanter  orare»  ut  hoc  qualecunque  donum  suo  nomine  accipias.  ^  His  a]Ft;bu8 
hominem  ita  excantabam,  ut  pro  me  ille  ad  onmia  paratus,  &c.  <^  Tom.  4.  dial, 
meret  <>  Relicto  illo,  sgre  ipsi  interim  fadens,  et  omnino  difficilis. 

^  Si  quis  enim  nee  zelotypus  irasdtur,  nee  pugnat  aUquando  amator,  nee  peijurat, 
non  est  habendus  amator,  &c.  Totus  hie  ignis  zelotypiSL  eonstat,  &x%  Maxuni 
amores  inde  nascoBtur.  Sed  si  persuasum  illi  fuerit  te  solum  habere*  elanguesioit 
illieo  amor  suus. 
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angry,  apt  to  mistake,  &c.  bene  aperes  licet,  sweet  sister,  he 
is  thine  own ;  yet  if  you  let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please 
him,  &c.  and  that  he  perceive  once  he  hath  you  sure,  withcwit 
any  corrivall,  his  love  will  languish,  and  he  will  not  care  so 
much  for  you.     Hitherto  (saith  he)  can  I  speak  out  of  expe- 
rience ;  Demophantus,  a  rich  fellow,  was  a  suiter  of  mine ;  I 
seemed  to  neglect  him,  and  gave  better  entertainment  to  Cal- 
liades  the  painter,  before  his  face  ;  principio  aibiiti  verbis  me 
insectatusy  at  first  he  went  his  way  all  in  a  chafe,  cursing  and 
swearing,  but  at  last  he  came  submitting  himself,  vowing  and 
protesting  that  he  loved  me  most  dearly,  I  should  have  all  he 
nad,  and  that  he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake.     Therefore  I 
advise  thee  (dear  sister  Crisis)  and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your 
suiters  over  kindly ;  insolentes  enim  sunt  hoc  cum  sentiunt, 
Hwill  make  them  proud  and  insolent ;  but  now  and  then  reject 
them,  estrange  thy  self,  et  si  me  audies  semel  atque  iterum  ex^ 
ebide,  shut  him  out  of  doors,  once  or  twice  ;  let  him  dance  at- 
tendance ;  follow  my  counsell,  and  by  this  means  » you  shall 
make  him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  conditions, 
and  do  whatsoever  you  will  have  him.     These  are  the  ordinary 
practices ;  yet  in  the  said  Lucian,  Melissa  me  thinks,  had  a 
trick  beyond  all  this ;  for  when  her  suiter  came  coldly  on,  to 
stir,  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  corrivals  names  andber  own 
in  a  paper,  MeUssa  amat  Hermotimum,  Hermotimus  MeliS' 
sam,  causing  it  to  be  stuck  upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  be- 
hold, and  lost  it  in  the  way  where  he  used  to  walk ;  which 
when  the  silly  novice  perceived,  statim  ut  legit  credidit,  in- 
stantly apprenended  it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  &c.  ^  aiid 
so  when  I  was  in  despair  of  his  love^Jbur  montJis  after  I  re~ 
covered  him  agaivi.     Eugenia  dfew  Timocles  for  her  valen- 
tine, and  wore  nis  name  a  long  time  after  in  her  bosome :  Ca- 
msena  singled  out  Pamphilus  to  dance,  at  Mysons  wedding 
(some  say)  for  there  she  saw  him  first ;  Faelicianus  overtook 
Caelia  by  the  high  way  side,  offered  his  service,  thence  came 
farther  acquaintance,  and  thence  came  love.      But  who  can  re- 
peat half  uieir  devices  ?  What  Aretine  experienced,  what  con- 
ceited Lucian,  or  wanton  Aristaenetus  ?     They  will  deny  and 
take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  earnestly  seek  the  same ;  repel  to 
make  them  come  with  more  eagerness ;  fly  from  if  you  follow  ; 
but  if  averse,  as  a  shadow  they  will  follow  you  again,  yi^^?*- 
tem,  9equiturj  sequentemjugit :  with  a  regaining  retraat,  a 
gentle  reluctancy,  a  smiling  threat,  a  pretty  pleasant  peevish- 

*  Venientem  videbis  ipsum  denuo  inflammatum  et  pnnsus  innnientenr.  ^  £t 

sic  cum  fere  de  illo  desperassem,  post  menses  quatuor  ad  me  rediit. 
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ness,  they  will  put  you  off,  and  have  a  thousand  such  several 
entisements.     For  as  he  saith, 

'  Non  est  forma  satis,  nee  quae  vult  bella  videri. 
Debet  vulsari  more  placere  suis. 
Dicta,  sales,  lusus,  sermones,  gratia,  risus, 
Vincunt  naturae  candidioris  opus. 

'Tis  not  enough  though  she  be  fair  of  shew. 
For  her  to  use  this  vulgar  complement : 
But  pretty  toyes,  and  jests,  and  sawes,  and  smiles. 
Are  far  beyond  what  beauty  can  attempt. 

^  For  this  cause,  belike,  Fhilostratus  in  his  images,  makes  divers 
loves,  sofineyoiig^  some  ofoneage^  some  ofcmoiher^  some  wingedy 
,  some  of  one  sex,  some  of'  another^  some  with  torches^  some  with 
golden  apples^  soms  with  dartSy  gins,  snares,  mid  other  engins 
m  their  hands,  as  Propertius  hath  prettily  painted  them  out, 
lib.  3.  et  £9.  and  which  some  interpret,  divers  entisements,  or 
divers  affections  of  lovers ;  which  it  not  alone,  yet  joyntly  may 
batter  and  overcome  the  strongest  constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Decius,  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious 
persecutors  of  the  church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a 
yong  christian  by  no  means  (as  ^Hierome  records)  to  sa- 
crifice to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they  took 
another  course  to  tempt  him ;  they  put  him  into  a  fair  garden, 
and  set  a  yong  courtesan  to  dally  with  him ;  ^  she  took  him 
about  the  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  that  which  is  not  to  be 
named,  manibv^que  attrectare,  8fC.  and  all  those  entise* 
nients  which  mignt  be  used ;  that  whom  torments  could  not, 
love  might  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such  was  his  constancy, 
she  could  not  overcome ;  and  when  this  last  engin  would  taKe 
no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  own  ways.  At  ^  Barclye  in  Glo- 
cester-shire,  there  was  in  times  past  a  nunnery  (saith  Gualte- 
rus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours,  that  lived  400  years 
since)  of  which  there  wa^  a  noble  and  a  fair  lady  abbess :  God- 
win^ that  subtile  earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way,  (seeking  not 
her  but  hers)  leaves  a  nephew  of  his,  a  proper  yong  gaUant  (as 
if  he  had  been  sick)  with  ner,  till  he  came  back  again ;  and  gives 
the  yong  man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit,  tiU  he  had  de^ 

*  Petronius  Catalect.  ^  Imagines  Deoram,  fol.  327*     Varios  amores  fadt, 

mi06  aliquiinterpretantur  multiplices  affectus  et  illeoebras,  alios  puellos,  puellaa,  alaios, 
fuios  poma  aurea,  alios  sagittas,  alios  laqueos,  &c.  «  Epist  lib.  8.  vita  Pauli 

Eremitfle.  '  Meretrix  speciosa  cepit  delicatius  stringere  colla  complexibas,  et 

oorpore  in  libidinem  condtato,  &c.  •  Camden,  in  Olocestershire.     Huic 

priefait  nobiUs  et  formosa  abbadssa :  Godwinus  comes,  indole  subtilis,  non  ipsam, 
sed  sua  cupiens,  reliquit  i^epoteni  suum  formk  elegantissimum,  tanquam  infirmum, 
donee  rererteretur,  instruit,  &c.  ' 
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Jlowred  the  abbess^  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  he 
could ;  and  leaves  him  withall^  rings^jeweh^  girdles^  and  such 
toyes  to  give  them  stilly  when  they  came  to  visit  him.  The 
yong  man  willing  to  undergo  stt^ha  business^  plaid  his  part  so 
well,  tliat  in  short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  bellies  ^  and 
when  he  had  done,  told  his  lord  how  he  had  sped :  "  his 
lord  makes  instantly  to  the  court,  tells  the  king  how  sttcli  a 
nunnery  was  become  a  bawdy  house,  procures  a  visitation, 
gets  them  to  be  turned  out,  and  begs  the  lands  to  his  own  use. 
This  story  I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  you  may  see  of  what 
force  these  entisements  are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used  ;  and 
how  hard  it  is  even  for  the  most  averse  and  sanctified  souls,  to 
resist  such  allurements.  John  Major  in  the  life  of  John  the 
Monk,  that  lived  in  the  dayes  of  Theodosius,  commends  the 
hermite  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a 
most  austere  life ;  but  one  night,  by  chance,  the  devil  came  to 
his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a  yong  market  wench  that  had  lost 
her  way,  and  desired  for  (rods  sake  some  lodging  with  him. 
^  Tlie  oid  man  let  her  in ;  and  after  some  common  confer- 
ence of  her  mishap^  she  began  to  inveagle  him  with  lascivious 
talk  and  jests,  to  play  with  his  beard,  to  kiss  him,  and  do  worse, 
tin  at  hist  she  overcame  him.  As  he  went  to  address  himself 
to  that  busi?iesSf  she  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the  devils  in  the 
ayr  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Whether  this  be  a  true  story,  or  a 
tale,  I  will  not  much  contend ;  it  serves  to  illustrate  this  which 
I  have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken, 
and  such  like  intisin^  baits  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many 
others,  which  will  of  memselves  intend  this  passion  of  burning 
lust :  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least;  and  it  is 
an  engin  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it.  Incitameritum 
libidinisy  Petrarch  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust ;  a  ^  circle  of 
which  the  divel  himself  is  the  center.  ^  Many  women  that 
use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home ;  most  indifferent ;  none  better. 
^  Another  terms  it,  the  companion  of  allJUthy  delights  a/nd  en- 
tisements ;  and  His  not  easily  tcld  what  inconveniences  come  bu 
itj  w/mt  scurrile  talk,  obscene  actions ;  and  many  times  sucn 


•  nie  impiger  regem  adit,  abbatissam  et  suas  praegnantes  edocet,  exploratoribus 
miasis  probat,  et  iis  ejectis,  a  domino  suo  manerium  accepit.  ^  Post  sermones 

de  casa  suo  suavitate  ^rmonis  oondliat  animuni  hominis,  manumque  inter  colloquia 
et  risus  ad  ba/bam  protendit  et  palpare  oepit  cervicem  suam  et  osculari.  Quid  multa  ? 
ci^tivum  dudt  militem  Chrisd.  Complexura  evanescit,  dsmones  in  acre  monachum 
nsenmt.  '^  Chorsa  circulus,  cujus  centrum  diabolus.  ^  Multae 

inde  impudxcs  domum  rediere,  plures  ambiguae,  melior  nulla.  *  Turpium 

ddiciarum  comes  est  externa  saitatio ;  neque  certe  facile  dictu  quae  mala  hinc  vi».\s 
hauriat,  et  quae  pariat  colloquia,  monstrosos,  inconditos  gestus,  &c. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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monstrous  gestures,  such  lascivious  motions,  such  wanton  tunes, 
meretricious  kisses,  homely  embracings, 

(at  G&ditana  canoro 


Tncipiat  prurire  choro^  plausuque  probatee 
Ad  terrain  tremul^  descendant  chine  puellae^ 
Irritamentum  Veneris  languentis) 

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomizer 
of  ^  Trogus  had  to  the  full  described,  and  set  out  king  Pto- 
lomies  riot,  as  a  chief  engin  and  instrument  of  his  overthrow, 
he  adds  tympanum  et  tripudium^  Sdling  and  dancing  i  the 
Jcinff  wcLs  not  a  spectator  onely^  hut  a  pHncipdll  actor  himself. 
A  thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a  gentle- 
womans  bringing  up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the  lute,  or 
some  such  instrument,  before  she  can  say  her  Pater  Noster^  or 
tep  commandements.  'Tis  the  next  way  their  parents  think, 
to  get  them  husbands ;  they  are  compelled  to  learn,  and  by 
that  means,  ^incestos  amores  de  tenero  meditantur  ungue ; 
'tis  a  great  allurement  as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  un^ 
done  by  it.  Thais  in  Lucian,  inveagled  Lamprias  in  a  dance. 
Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  maae  him  swear  to 
^ve  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptists  head  in  a  platter. 
°  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Falais,  spied  Arlette  a 
fair  maid,  as  she  danced  on  a  green ;  and  was  so  much  ena- 
moured with  the  object,  that  he  *^  must  needs  lye  with  her  that 
night.  Owen  Tuaor  won  queen  Catharines  affection  in  a 
dance ;  falling  by  chance,  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who  cannot 
parallel  these  stories  out  of  his  experience .?  Speusippus  a  noble 
gallant  in  ^  that  Gr^ek  Aristaenetus,  seeing  Panareta  a  fair  yong 

fentlewoman  dancing  by  accident,  was  so  far  in  love  with 
er,  that  for  a  long  time  after  he  could  think  of  nothing  but 
Panareta;  he  came  raving  home  full  of  Panareta:  Who 
would  not  admire  her^  who  would  not  love  her^  that  should 
but  see  her  dance  as  I  did  ?  O  admirable,  O  divine  Panareta  ! 
I  have  seen  old  and  new  Rome,  many  fair  cities,  many  proper 
women,  but  never  any  like  to  Panareta  !  they  are  dross,  dow- 
dies all  to  Panareta  I  O  how  she  danced,  how  she  tript,  how 
she  turned,  with  what  a  grace !  happy  is  that  man  that  skaH  en-^ 
joye  her,  O  most  mcomparable,  onely,  Panareta  /  When  Xeno- 
phon  in  Symposio,  or  banquet,  had  discoursed  of  love,  and 

»  Juv.  Sat.  11.  *  Justin.  1.  10.  Adduntur  instrumenta  Inxuriae,  tympana  6t 

tripudia ;  nee  tarn  spectator  rex,  sed  nequitie  magister,  &o.  <^  Hor.  1.  3.  od.  6. 

^  Havarde  viti  ejus.         *  Of  whom  he  begat  William  the  Conqueror ;  by  the  same 
token  she  tore  her  smock  down*  saying,  &c  ^  Epist.  26.  Quis  non  miratus  est 

saltantem  ?  Quis  non  vidit  et  amavit  ?  veterem  et  novam  vidi  Romam,  sed  tibi  similem 
non  vidi,  Panareta ;  feltx  qui  PanaretjL  fruitur,  &c.  < 
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used  all  the  engins  that  might  be  devised  to  move  Socrates ; 

amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a 

pleasant  interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.    ^  First, 

Ariadne  dressed  like  a  bride  came  i7i  and  took  her  place ;  by 

and  by  Dionysius  entred^  dancing  to  the  mmick.     The  spec^ 

taiors  did  aU  admire  the  yong  mans  carriage :  and  Ariadne  her 

self  was  so  much  cLffecteawith  tlie  sights  that  she  could  scarce 

sit.     After  a  while  Dionysius  beJioldir^g  Ariadne^  and  incensed 

with  love^  bowing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed 

her  with  a  grace  ;  she  embraced  him  again,  and  kissed  him 

with  like  affection,  S^c,  as  the  dance  required;  but  they  that 

stood  by  and  saw  this,  did  muck  applaud  and  commend  tliem 

bothjbr  it.    And  when  Diofiysius  rose  up,  he  raised  her  up 

with  him,  and  many  pretty  gestures,  embraces,  kisses,  and  love 

complements  passed  between  them ;  which  when  they  scmfair 

Bacchus  and  beautiful  Ariadne,  so  sweetly  and  so  unfainedly 

kissing  each  oi;her,  so  really  embracing,  they  swore  they  loved 

indeed,  and  were  so  enflamed  with  the  object,  that  they  began 

to  rouse  up  themselves,  as  if  they  Twuld  havejhwn.  At  the  Uist, 

when  they  safm  tliem  stiU,  so  wiUing/y  embracing,  and  now 

ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  they  were  so  ravished  with 

it,  tJ*ai  they  thai  were  unmarried,  swore  they  would  Jbrthwitb 

marry ;  <md  those  that  were  married,  called  instantly  for  their 

liorses,  and  gallopped  home  to  their  wives.    What  greater 

motive  can  there  oe  then  this  burning  lust  ?     What  so  violent 

an  oppugner  ?    Not  without  good  cause  therefore,  so  many 

general  councels  condemn  it ;  so  many  fathers  abhor  it ;  so  many 

grave  men  speak  against  it :  use  not  the  company  of  a  woman, 

saith   Siracides,  9.  4.  that  is  a  singer,  or  a  dancer  ;  neither 

Jiear,  least  thou  be  taken  in  her  craftiness.      In  circo  non 

tarn-  cerfiitur  quam  discitur  libido.     ^Haedus  holds,  lust  in 

theaters  is  not  seen,  but  learned.     Gregory  Nazianzen,  that 

eloquent  divine  (^  as  he  relates  the  story  himself)  when  a  noble 

fnend  of  his  solemnly  invited  him,  with  other  bishops,  to  his 

daughter  Olympias    wedding,  refused  to  come:    ^for  it  is 

absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers ;  he 

'  Prindpio  Ariadne  velut  sponsa  prodit,  ac  sola  recedit ;  prodiens  illioo  Dio- 
nysius ad  numeros  cantante  tibia  saltabat ;  lulmiraci  sunt  omces  saltantem  juye- 
Dein,  ipsaque  Ariadne,  ut  Tix  potuerit  conquiescere ;  postea  vero  cum  BionysiuH 
cam  aspexit,  &c.  Ut  autem  surrexit  Dionysius,  erexit  simul  Ariadnem,  licebatque 
Mwctare  gestus  oseolaDtium,  et  inter  se  complectentium ;  qui  autem  spectabant,  &c. 
Ad  extremum  videntes  eos  nuituis  amplexibus  implicatos  et  jamjam  ad  thalamum 
ituros ;  qui  non  duxerant  uxores,  jurabant  uxores  se  ducturos :  qui  autem  duxtfant, 
coiMroiBin  equis  et  incitads,  ut  iisdem  fruerentui,  domum  festinarunt.  ^  Lib.  4. 
de  contemnend.  smoribus.  « Ad  Anysium  epist.  67-  ^  .    **  Intempea- 

Imim  enim  est,  et  a  nuptiis  abbonens,  inter  saltantes  podi^giicum  vidoe  aenem^  et 
episcopum. 
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Christian  dances  are)  if  tempestively  used ;  a  furioas  motive 
to  burning  lust,  if,  as  by  Pagans  heretofore,  unchastely  abused. 
But  I  proceed. 

If  these  allurements  do  not  take  place,  (for  ^^  Simierus,  that 
great  master  of  dalliance  shall  not  behave  himself  better)  the 
more  effectually  to  move  others,  and  satisfie  their  lust,  they  will 
swear  and  lye,  promise,  protest,  forse,  counterfeit,  brag,  oribe, 
'  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  Twas  Lucretias  counsel  in 
Aretine,  Sivis  arnica  Jriii^promitte^finffejjura^perjura^jactai 
simttla,  menivrej  and  they  put  it  well  m  practice,  as  Apollo  to 
Daphne, 

-b  mihi  Delphica  tellus^ 


Et  Claros,  et  Tenedos,  Patareaque  regia  servit, 
Jupiter  est  genitor 

Delpbos^  Claros  and  Teiiedos  serve  me. 
And  Jupiter  is  known  my  sire  to  be. 

c  The  poorest  swaines  will  do  as  much  ; 

'  Mille  pecus  nivei  sunt  et  mihi  vallibus  agni. 

I  have  a  thousand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all 
at  her  command, 

— — *  Tibi  nos,  tibi  nostra  supellex, 
Ruraque  servierint 

house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,  as  he  is  himself.  Dino- 
machus,  a  senators  son  in  ^  Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench  infe- 
rior to  him  in  birth  and  fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish  his 
desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he  loved  her  with  all  his 
heart,  and  her  alone ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  ever  his  father  died 
(a  very  rich  man  and  almost  decrepit)  he  would  make  her  his 
wife.  The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  acquainted  with 
the  business,  who  being  an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such 
matters,  told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to  yeeld  to  his  desire, 
that  he  meant  nothing  less ;  for  dost  thou  think  he  will  ever 
care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  « that  may  have  his  choice 
of  all  the  beauties  in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so 
many  talents,  as  yong,  better  qualified,  and  fairer  then  thy 
self  ?  daughter  beleeve  him  not :  the  maid  was  abasht,  and  so 
the  matter  broke  off.  When  Jupiter  wctoed  Juno  first  (Lilius 
Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  Comment  on  Theocritus)  the 

<"  Camden  AnnaL  Anno  1578,  fol.  276.  Amatoriis  facetiis  et  iUecebris  exqnxsitis- 
Biinus.  ^  Met.  1.  Ovid.  ^  <^  Erasmus  egl.  Mille  met  SicuUs  errant  in  mon- 

tibus  agnL  <>  Viig.  « Lcechaeus.  'Tom.  4.  merit.  diaL  Amare  se 

jurat  et  lacrymatur,  didtque  uxorem  me  ducere  vdle,  quum  pater  oculos 
^  Quum  dotem  alibi  multu  majorem  aspidet,  &c. 
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better  to  effect  his  suite,  he  turned  himself  into  a  cuckow  ;  and 
spying  her  one  day  walking  alone,  separated  from  the  other 
goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly  to  arise,  for  fear  of  which 
she  fled  to  shelter :  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise  flew  into 
her  lap,  in  virginis  Junonis  gremium  devolamt^  whom  Juno  for 
pit|;y  covered  in  her  ^aproti.  But  he  turned  himself  forthwith 
into  his  own  shape,  began  to  embrace  and  offer  violence  unto 
her,  aed  Ula  matris  metu  abnuebat^  but  she  by  no  means  would 
yeeld,  donee  pollicitus  connubium  obiinuit^  till  he  vowed  and 
swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave  consent.  This  fact  was 
done  at  Thornax  hill,  which  ever  after  was  called  Cuckow 
hill;  and  in  perpetuall  remembrance,  there  was  a  temple 
erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the  same  place.  So  powerfuU  are  lair 
promises,  vows,  oathes,  and  protestations.  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  too,  in  this  case,  to  belie  their  ^ge,  which  widdows 
usually  do,  that  mean  to  marry  again :  and  batchelours  too, 
sometimes, 

^  Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aitas 
Claudere  lustrum  ; 

to  say  they  are  yonger  then  they  are.  Charmides,  in  the  said 
Lucian,  loved  Philematium,  an  old  maid  of  45  years,  *"  she 
swore  to  him  she  was  but  32  next  December.  But  to  dissem- 
ble in  this  kinde,  is  familiar  of  all  sides,  and  often  it  takes. 

**  Fallere  credentem  res  est  operosa  puellam, 
His  so  on  done,  no  such  great  mastery, 

Egregiam  vero  laudem,  et  spolia  ampla, 

And  nothing  so  frequent  as  to  belie  their  estates ;  to  prefer  their 
suites ;  and  to  advance  themselves.  Many  men,  to  fetch  over 
a  yong  woman,  widdows,  or  whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to 
crack,  forge  and  fain  any  thing  comes  next ;  bid  his  boy  fetch 
his  cloak)  rapier,  gloves,  jewels,  &c.  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet- 
golden-tissue  breeches,  &c.  when  there  is  no  such  matter ;  or 
make  any  scruple  to  give  out,  a&  he  did  in  Fetronius,  that  he 
was  master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many  servants ;  and,  to  personate 
their  part  the  better,  take  upon  them  to  be  gentlemai  of  good 
houses;  well  descended  ana  allied;  hire  apparell at  brokers ; 
some  scavinger  or  prick-louse  taylors  to  attend  upon  them  for 
the  time ;  swear  they  have  great  possessions,  <^  bribe,  lye,  co^, 
and  foist,  how  dearly  they  love,  how  bravely  they  will  maintam 

*  Or  upper  garment.      Quein  Juno  miserata  veste  comexiu  ^  Hot. 

'  DeieiaYit  ilia  secundum  supra  trigesimum  ad  pioximum  Decembxem  coropleturam 
secsce.  ''Ovid.  •  Nam  donis  vindtur  omnb  amor.    Catullus  1. 

el.  6. 
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her  like  any  lady,  countess,  dutchess,  or  queen  ;  they  shall  have 
gowns,  tires,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet, 

The  heads  of  parrats«  tongues  of  nightingals^ 
-     The  brains  of  peacocks^  and  of  estriches ; 
Their  bath  shall  be  the  juyce  of  giUiflowres, 
Spirit  of  roses  and  of  violets. 
The  milk  of  unicorns,  &c. 

as  old  Volpone  courted  Caelia  in  the  »  comoedy,  when  as,  they 
are  no  such  men,  not  worth  a  groat,  but  meer  sharkers,  to 
make  a  fortune,  to  get  their  desire,  or  else  pretend  love  to  spend 
their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for  better  entertain- 
ment.    The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less  ; 

*  Nil  metuunt  jurare,  nihil  promittere  curant  : 
Sed  simul  ac  cupids  mentis  satiata  libido  est^ 
Dicta  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  curant. 

Oathes,  vows,  promises,  are  much  protested ; 
'  But  when  their  minde  and  lust  is  satisfied, 

Oatlies,  vow^,  promises  are  quite  neglected. 

Though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  by  Venus 
shrine,  Hymens  deity,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give 
no  credit  to  his  words,  lor  when  lovers  swear,  Venus  laughs, 
Venus  hcBc  perjuria  ridet ;  ^  Jupiter  himself  smiles,  and  par- 
dons it  withall,  as  grave  ^  Plato  gives  out ;  of  all  perjury,  that 
alone  for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises, 
lies,  oathes,  and  protestations  will  not  avail,  they  fall  to  bribes, 
tokens,  gifts,  and  such  like  feates.  ^  Plurimu^  auro  cariciliatur 
amor:  as  Jupiter  corrupted  Danae  with  a  golden  shower, 
and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely  crown,  (wnich  was  after- 
wards translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines ;) 
they  will  rain  chickins,  florens,  crowns,  angels,  all  maner  of 
coines  and  stamps  in  her  lap.  And  so  must  he  certainly 
do  that  will  speed  ;  make  many  feasts,  banquets,  invitations, 
send  her  some  present  or  other  every  fopt.  Summo  studio 
parentur  epuhs  (saith  ^  Haedus)  et  crehrce  Jiant  largitiones  / 
he  must  be  very  bountiful  and  liberal,  seek  and  sue,  not, 
to  her  onely,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  familiars, 
fidlers,  panders,  parasites,  and  household  servants ;  he  must  in- 
sinuate himself,  and  surely  will,  to  all,  of  all  sorts,  messengers, 
porters,  carriers ;  no  man  must  be  unrewarded,  or  unrespected. 


^  Fox.  act.  3.  sc.  3.  ^  Catullus.  ^  Perjuria  ridet  amantom  Jupiter,  et 

vefitos  irrita  ferre  jubet.      Tibul.  lib.  3.  et  6.  ^  In  Philebo.   Pejerantibos  his 

Dii  soli  ignoscunt*  *  Catul.  'Lib.  1.  de  contemnendis  amoribus. 
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I  had  a  suiter  (saith  »  Aretines  Lucretia)  that  when  he  came 
to  my  house,  flung  gold  and  silver  about,  as  if  it  had  bin 
chatf.  Another  suiter  I  had,  was  a  very  cholerick  fellow  ;  but 
I  so  handled  him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I  brought  him  upon 
his  knees :  If  there  had  been  an  excellent  bit  in  the  marKet, 
any  novelty,  fish,  fruit,  or  fowl,  muskadel,  or  malmesey,  or 
a  cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  presented  presently  to 
me,  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come  by,  yet  I  nad  it :  the 
poor  fellow  was  so  fond  at  last,  that  I  think,  if  I  would,  I 
might  have  had  one  of  his  eyes  out  of  his  head.  A  third 
suiter  was  a  merchant  of  Rome ;  and  his  manner  of  wooing 
was,  with  ^exquisite  musick,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &c. 
I  held  him  off,  till  at  length  he  protested,  promised,  and 
swore  pro  virffmitate  regna  me  donaturum^  I  should  have  all 
he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands,  pro  concubitu  solo ;  ^  Neither 
was  there  ever  any  conjurer,  I  think,  to  charm  his  spirits,  that 
used  such  attention,  or  mighty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite 
phrases ;  or  general  of  any  army,  so  many  stratagems  to  win 
a  city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the  love  of  me.  Thus 
men  are  active  and  passive ;  and  women  not  far  behind  them 
in  this  kinde :  aiidcLX  ad  omnia  Jwrnina^  quae  vel  amcU,  vd 
adit. 

^  5Fot  Ijalfc  fi^  hMl^  i\fixt  can  non 
^tocar  ano  ipe  tn  toamen  can. 

c  They  will  crack,  counterfeit  and  collogue,  as  well  as  the  best, 
with  handkerchiefs,  and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies, 
and  such  toyes :  s&  he  justly  complained, 

'Cur  mittis  violas  ?  nempe  ut  violentius  urar  ; 
Qnid  violas  violis  me  violenta  tuis  ?  &c. 

Why  dost  thou  send  me  violets,  my  dear  ? 
To  make  me  burn  more  violent  I  fear  j 
With  violets  too  violent  thou  art. 
To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart. 

When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears. 
Hcec  scripsi  (tester  amorem)  mixta  lachrymis  et  suspiriis^ 
'twixt  tears  and  sighs,  I  write  this  (I  take  love  to  witness)  saith 
g  Chelidonia  to  Philonius.     Lumina  quce  modo  Juhnina,  Jam 

*  BiaL  Ital.  Argentutn  ut  paleas  projiciebat.  Biliosum  habui  amatorem  qui  sup. 
plex  flexis  genibus,  &c.  Nullus  recens  allatus  terrae  fructus,  nullum  cupediarum 
genus  tarn  carum  erat,  nullum  vinum  Creticum  predosum,  quin  ad  me  ferret  illioo ; 
credo  alterum  oculum  pignoii  daturus,  &c.  *  ^  Post  musicam  opiperas  epulas, 
et  tantis  juramentis,  donis,  &c.  <^  Nunquam  aliquis  umbrarum  conjurator  tantA 

attentione,  tamque  potentibus  verbis  usus  est,  quam  ille  exquisitis  mihi  dictis,  &c. 
^Chaucer.  <  Ah  crudele  genus  nee  tutum  foemina  nomen !  Tibul.  I.  3.  eleg.  4. 

^  Jovianus  Pon.  «  Aristaenetus  lib.  2.  epist.  13. 


^S  Love-Melancholy.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  2. 

Jhmiina  lachrymariim^  those  burning  torches  are  now  tumM 
to  floods  of  tears.  Aretines  Lucretia,  when  her  sweet  heart 
came  to  town  '^  wept  in  his  bosome,  that  he  might  beperswaded 
those  tears  were  shedjhrjoye  of  his  return.  Quartilla  in  Pe- 
tronius,  when  nought  would  move,  fell  a  weeping ;  and  as 
Balthazar  Castillo  paints  them  out,  ^  To  these  crocodiles  tears, 
they  will  add  sobs^  fieri^  siffhs,  and  sorrowful  countenance ; 
pale  colour,  leanness ;  and  if  you  do  but  -Hir  abroad,  these  fiends 
are  ready  to  meet  you  at  every  turn,  with  such  a  sluttish  neg.- 
lected  habif,  dejected  hole,  as  if  they  were  now  ready  to  dye  for 
your  sake ;  and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a  yong  novice  thus  beset, 
escape  ?     But  beleeve  them  not. 

^  animam  ne  crede  puellis, 
Namque  est  foeminea  tutior  unda  fide. 

Thou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles, 
and  protestations,  she  is  solely  thine;  thou  hast  her  heart, 
hand,  and  affection,  when  as  indeed  there  is  no  such  matter  ; 
as  the  ^  Spanish  bawde  said,  gaudet  ilia  Iiabere  unum  in  lecto, 
alterum  in  porta,  tertium  qui  domi  suspiret,  she  will  have  one 
sweet  heart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a  third  sighing  at 
home,  a  fourth,  &c.  Every  yong  man  she  sees  and  likes,  hath 
as  much  interest,  and  shall  as  soon  enjoye  her  as  thy  self.  On 
the  other  side,  which  I  have  said,  men  are  as  false,  let  them 
swear,  protest,  and  lye ; 

*  Quod  Yobis  dicunt,  dixerunt  mille  puellis* 

They  love,  some  of  them,  those  eleven  thousand  virgins  at 
once ;  and  make  them  believe,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted 
on  her ;  or  love  one  till  they  see  another,  and  then  her  alone  : 
like  Milos  wife  in  Apuleius,  lib.  %  Si  qusm  conspexerit 
speciosce  fornus  Juvenem,  venustate  ejus  sumitur,  et  in  eum 
animum  intorquet.  'Tis  their  common  complement  in  that 
case ;  they  care  not  what*  they  swear,  say,  or  do.  One  while 
they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them*,  rail  down  right,  and  scoffe 
at  them  ;  and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves, 
stab  and  kill,  if  they  may  not  injoye  them.  Henceforth 
therefore, 

ntdla  viro  juranti  £oemina  credat^ 

let  not  maids  beleeve  them.     These  tridcs  and  counterfeit  pas- 

*  Suaviter  flebam,  ut  persuasum  habeat  lachrjmas  prae  gaudio  illius  reditus  miht 
emanare.  ^  ^  Lib.  3.  His  acceduot,  vultus  subtristis,  color  pallidus,  gemebtinda 

vox,  ignita  suspiria,  lachrymss  prope  innumerabiles.  Ists  se  statim  umbrae  offeniot 
tanto  squalore,  et  in  omni  fere  diverticulo,  tantd,  made,  ut  iUas  jamjam  moribimdas 
putcs.  «  Petronius.  ^  Ccriestina  act.  7-  Barthio  inteipreL    Omnibus 

arridet,  et  a  singulis  amari  se  solam  didt  ''Ovid. 
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dons  are  more  familiar  with  women,  ^Jinem  hie  doloHfadet  aut 
vitcB  dies  J  miserere  cmantis,  quoth  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus.  Joessa 
in  b  Lucian  told  Pythias  a  yong  man,  to  move  him  the  more, 
that  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  was  resolvM  to  make  away  her 
self.  There  is  a  Nemesis^  and  it  cannot  ditise  but  grieve  and 
trouble  thee^  to  hear  that  1  have  eit?ier  strangled  or  arcnsmed  my 
self  fir  thy  sake.  Nothing  so  common  to  this  sexe,  as  oathes, 
vows,  and  protestations ;  and  as  I  have  already  said,  tears, 
which  they  nave  at  command :  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one 
would  think,  their  very  hearts  were  dissolved  within  them, 
and  would  come  out  in  tears,  their  eys  are  like  rocks,  which 
still  drop  water,  diarice  lachrymal  et  sudoris  in  modum  turgeri 
prompiee^  saith  ^  Aristaenetus,  they  wipe  away  their  tearslike 
sweat ;  weep  with  one  eye,  laugh  with  the  other ;  or  as  chil- 
dren d  weep  and  cry,  they  can  both  together. 

*  Neve  puellarum  lachrymis  moveare  memento, 
Ut  flerent  oculos  erudiere  suos. 

Care  not  for  womens  tears^  I  counsel  thee. 
They. teach  their  eys  as  much  to  weep  as  see. 

And  as  much  pitty  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  a 
goose  going  bare-foot.     When  Venus  lost  her   son  Cupid,    / 
she  sent  a  cryer  about,  to  bid  every  one  that  met  him  take   ' 
heed. 

'  Si  flentem  aspicias^  ne  mox  Ml^re^  caveto ; 
Sin  arridehit,  magis  efiuge ;  et  oscula  si  fors 
Ferre  volet>  fugito :  sunt  oscula  noxia^  in  ipsis 

.  Suntque  venena  labris^  &c. 

Take  heed  of  Cupids  tears,  if  cautelous. 
And  of  his  smiles  and  kisses  I  thee  teU, 
If  that  he  offer't,  for  they  be  noxious. 
And  very  poyson  in  his  Hps  doth  dwell. 

B  A  thousand  years,  as  Castilio  conceives,  wUl  scarce  serve  to 
reckon  up  those  allurements  and  guiles^  that  men  and  women 
ttse  to  deceive  one  another  with, 

*  Seneca.  Hippd*  ^  Tom.  4.  dial,  meret     Tu  vero  aliquando  moerare 

afficieris  ubi  audieris  me  a  meipsa  laqueo  tui  causk  8uffi)catam  aut  in  puteum  prsBci- 
pitatam.  ^  Epist.  20. 1.  2.  ^  Matrons  ilent  duobus  oculis,  moniales  quatuor, 
'virgines  uno,  meretricee  nullo.  *  Ovid.  '  Imagines  Deorum  foL  332.  e 

Mofichi  amoie  fugitivo^  quern  Politianus  Latinum  fecit.  f  Lib.  3.  MiUe  yix 

anni  sufficerent  ad  omnes  illas  machinationes,  dolosque  commemorandos,  quos  viri  et 
mulieres  ut  se  invicem  drcumveniant,  excogitare  solent. 


/ 
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SUBSECT.  V. 
Bmodes,  Philters,  causes. 

W  HEN  all  other  engins  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no 
farther  of  themselves,  their  last  refuge  is  to  five  to  bawdes, 
panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts  ;  rather  then  fail,  to  the 
divel  himself. 

Flectere  si  nequeunt  Superos,  Acheronta  movebunt. 

And  by  those  indirect  means,  many  a  man  is  overcome?,  and 
precipitated  into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For 
these  bawdes  first ;  they  are  every  where  so  common,  and  so 
many,  that  as  he  said  of  old  Croton,  »  omnes  hie  aut  captantur^ 
aut  captanty  eather  inveagle  or  be  inveagled,  we  may  say  of 
most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  professed,  cunning  bawdes 
in  them.  Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  liberal  science, 
as  Lucian  calls  it ;  and  there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so 
many  nurses,  old  women,  panders,  letter-carriers,  beggers,  phy- 
sicians, friers,  confessors,  employed  about  it,  that  mdlus  tradere 
stylus  sufficiat^  one  saith, 

**trecenti8  versibus 


Suas  impuritias  traloqui  nemo  potest. 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy ,  JVww^iw^  miimatuSj 
or  magnetical  telling  of  their  mmds,  which  *^  Cabeus  the  Jesuit, 
by  the  way,  counts  fabulous  and  false ;  cunning  conveyances  in 
this  kinde,  that  neither  Junos  jealousie,  nor  Danaes  custody,  nor 
Argos  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe.  'Tis  the  last  and  common 
refuge  to  use  an  assistant,  such  as  that  Catanean  Philippa  was  to 
Jone  queen  of  Naples ;  a  ^-  bawdes  help,  an  old  woman  in  the 
business,  as  ^Myrrha  did  when  she  doted  on  Cyniras,  and  could 
not  compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her  nurse  was  ready  at  a 

pinch ;  die  inquitj  opemque  me  sinejerre  tibi et  in  hoc  mea 

(p(m&  timorem)  seaiditas  erat  apta  tibi^  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible to  be  done,  I  will  effect  it;  non  est  mvlieri  mnlier 
insuperabiliSy  as  '^Caelestina  said ;  let  him  or  her  be  never  so 
honest,  watched,  and  reserved,  "'tis  hard  but  one  of  these  old  wo- 
men will  get  access:  andscarse  shall  you  find,  as  ^Austin  observes, 

• 

*  Petronius.  *>  Plautus  Tritemius.  ^  De  Magnet  Philos.  lib.  4. 

cap.  10.  ^  Catul.  eleg.  5.  lib.  I.  Venit  in  exitium  callidalena  meum.  *  Ovid. 
10.  met  '  Parobosc.  BarthiL  s  De  vit  Erem.  c.  3.  ad  sororem. 

Vix  aliquam  redusarum  hujus  temporis  solam  invenies,  ante  cujus  fenestram  non 
anus  garrula,  vel  nugiserulamuUer  sedet,  quae  earn  fabulieoccupet,  rumoribus  pascat, 
hujus  vd  illius  monaaii»  &c. 


J 
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in  a  nunnery,  a  maid  alone ;  ifshe  cannot  have  egress^  before 
her  window  you  shall  have  an  old  woman^  or  some  prating 
gossip^  tell  her  some  tales  of  this  clerks  and  that  monJc^  describ- 
ing or  commending  some  yong  gentleman  or  other  unto  her. 
As  I  was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a  good  fellow  in  Pe- 
tronius)  to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  ^  /  spied  an  old 
woman  in  a  comer ^  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots   (as  our 
hucksters  do  plums,   apples,  and  such   like   fruits) ;   mother 
(quoth  he)  can  you  tell  where  I  dwell?  she  being  xvell plea^sed 
with  my  foolish  urbanity^  replied^  and  why,  sir,  should  I  not 
tell  ?  with  that  she  rose  tip  and  went  before  me ;  I  took  her  for 
a  wise  woman  ;  and  by  and  by  she  led  me  into  a  by-lane^  and 
told  me  there  I  should  dwell ;  I  replyed  again^  I  knew  not  the 
house ;  but  I  perceived  on  a  sudden  by  the  naked  queans,  that 
I  wa^  now  come  into  a  bawdy-house ;  and  then  too  late,  I  be^ 
gan  to  curse  the  treachery  of  this  old  Jade,     Such  tricks  you 
shall  have  in  many  places,  and  amongst  the  rest,  it  is  ordinary 
in  Venice,  and  in  the  island  of  Zante,  for  a  man  to  be  bawde 
to  his  own  wife.     No  sooner  shall  you  land,  or  come  on  shore, 
but  as  the  comical  poet  hath  it, 

*>  Morem  hunc  meretrices  liabent^ 
Ad  portum  mittunt  servulos^  ancillulas^ 
Si  qua  peregrina  navis  in  portum  aderit^ 
Rogant  cujatis  sit^  quod  ei  nomen  siet^ 
Post  illee  extemplo  sese  applicant. 

These  white  divels  have  their  panders,  bawdes  and  factors  in 
every  place,  to  seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers ;  to  tempt, 
and  way-lay  novices  and  silly  travellers.  And  when  they  have 
them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  iEgidius  Maserius  in  his 
comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  descnbes  them,  ^  with  pro- 
mises  and  pleasant  discourse^  with  gifis^  tokeiis^  and  tcucing 
their  opportunities^  they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia  cannot  avoid ; 
and  baits  that  Hippolitus  himself  would  swallow :  tJiey  make 
such  strong  assa^utts  and  batteries,  that  the  Goddess  of  Virginity 
cannot  withstand  them :  give  gifts,  and  bribes  to  move  Pene- 
lope, and  with  threals  (me  to  terrific  Susanna.  How  many 
Proserpinas  with  those  catchpoles  doth  Fluto  take  ?  These  are 

*  Agreste  olas  anus  vendebat,  et  rogo,  inquam,  mater,  nunquid  sds  ubi  ego  habi- 
tern?  ddectataOla  urbanitate  tarn  stuM,  et, quid  nesdam  ?  inquit :  consurrexitque et 
ocEpit  me  praecedere ;  divinam  ego  putabam,  &c.  nudas  video  mexetrices  et  in  lupanar 
me  adductum,  sero  execratus  aniculs  insidias.  ^  Plautus  Menech.         ^  Pro- 

missis  eyerberant,  moUiunt  duldloqaiis,  et  opportunum  tempus  aucupantes  laqueos 
ingerunt  quos  vix  Lucretia  vitaret ;  escam  paiant  quam  vel  satur  Hippolitus  sumeret, 
&c.  Hs  sane  sunt  yirgs  soporifers  quibus  contacts  animie  ad  Orcum  descendunt ; 
hoc  gluten  quo  oompacte  mentium  aiix  evolare  nequeunt,  dsmonis  andUs,  qu» 
soDidtant,  &c. 
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the  sleepy  rods^  wiOi  which  their  souls  touched^  descend  to  hdl  ,- 
this-  the  glew  or  lime  with  which  the  ivings  of  the  minde  once 
taken^  cannot flye  away  s  the  divds  ministers  to  cdlure^  entise^  3^c. 
Many  yong  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  areinveagled 
by  these  Eumenides  and  their  associates.  But  these  are  tnvial 
and  well  known.  The  most  slye,  dangerous,  and  cunning 
bawdes,  are  your  knavish  physicians,  emp3rricks,  mass-priests, 
monks,  ^  Jesuits,  and  friers.  Though  it  be  against  Hippocrates 
oath,  some  of  them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to  restore  maiden- 
heads, and  do  it  without  danger ;  make  an  abort  if  need  be, 
keep  down  their  paps,  hinder  conception,  procure  lust,  make 
them  able  with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  then  step  in  themselves. 
No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or  prison  so  well 
kept,  but  these  honest  men  are  admitted  to  censure  and  ask 
questions ;  to  feel  their  pulse,  be  at  their  bed  side,  and  all 
under  pretence  of  giving  physick.  Now  as  for  monks,  confes- 
sors, and  friers,  as  he  said, 

^  Non  audet  Stygius  Pluto  tentare  quod  audet 
Effrenis  monachus^  plenaque  fraudis  anus. 

That  Stygian  Pluto  dares  not  tempt  or  do. 
What  an  old  hag  or  monk  will  undergo : 

Either  for  himself  to  satisfie  his  own  lust ;  for  another,  if  he  be 
hired  thereto ;  or  both  at  once,  having  such  excellent  means. 
For  under  colour  of  visitation,  auricular  confession,  comfort 
and  penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress,  and  corrupt, 
God  knows  how  many.  They  have  so  many  trades,  some  of 
them,  practise  physicK,  use  exorcisms,  &c. 

«  Cfiat  toidcreaies  todjo?  toont  to  toai&  an  t\it, 
^\txt  notD  iidXk»  t\t  Umiter  fiintje^elf r. 
Sin  cljCTp  buiflil)  ana  unact  cbct^  tree, 
tSf)ete  nw^fi  n»  6ti[>eT  inotba^et  but  f)e. 

^  In  the  mountains  betwixt  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friers  per- 
swaded  the  good  wives  to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed, 
that  their  husbands  might  give  them  free  access ;  and  wece  so 
familiar  in  those  dayes  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one  ^'ob- 
serves, wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantick 
friers:  and  the  good  abbess,  in  Bocace,  may  in  some  sort 
witness,  that  rising  betimes,  mistook  and  put  oa  the  friers 
breeches  instead  of  her  vail  or  hat.     You  have  heard  the  story, 


*  See  the  piacdces  of  the  Jesuits,  Anglice  edit.  1 630.        ^  ^n.  Silv.        '^  Chaucer 
in  the  wife  of  Bath's  tale.  <^H.  Stephanus  Apol.  Herod.  lib.  1.  a^.  21. 

^  Bale.  Puellae  in  lectis  dormire  non  poterant 
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I  presume  of  ^  Paulina,  a  chaste  matron  in  iUgesippus,  whom 
one  of  Isis  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus  a  yong  knight,  and 
made  her  beleeve  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many  such  pranks 
are  played  by  our  Jesuits ;  sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  some- 
times in  others,  like  souldiers,  courtiers,  citizens,  schollars,  gal- 
lants, and  women  themselves.  Proteus  like,  in  all  forms  and 
disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile 
yong  women,  or  to  have  their  pleasure  of  other  mens  wives : 
and  if  we  may  believe  ^  some  relations,  they  have  wardrops  of 
several  suits  m  their  coUedges  for  that  purpose.  Howsoever 
in  publike,  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  oe  very  holy  men, 
and  bitterly  preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no 
verier  bawdes  or  whoremasters  in  a  country ;  ^  Whose  souls 
they  should  gain  to  Gotl^  they  sacrifice  to  the  diveh  But  I  spare 
these  men  for  the  present. 

The  last  battering  engins,  are  philters,  amulets,  spells, 
charms,  images,  and  sucn  unlawful  means ;  if  they  cannot 
prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of  bawds,  panders,  and  their 
adherents,  they  will  flye  for  succour  to  the  divel  himself.  I 
know  there  be  those  that  deny  the  divel  can  do  any  such  thing, 
(Crato,  epist.  2.  lib.  nied.)  and  many  divines,  that  there  is  no 
other  fascination  then  that  which  comes  by  the  eys,  of  which  I 
have  foiinerly  spoken ;  and  if  you  desire  to  be  better  informed, 
read  Camerarius  oper,  subcis.  cent.  2.  c,  5.  It  was  given  out 
of  old,  that  a  Thessalian  wench  had  bewitched  king  Phillip  to 
dote  upon  her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his  love  ;  but  when 
Olympia  the  queen  saw  the  maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well 
brougnt  up,  and  qualified :  These,  quoth  she,  were  the  philters 
which  inveagled  kmg  Phillip ;  those  the  true  charms,  as  Henry 
to  Rosamund : 

^  One  accent  from  thy  lips^  the  blood  more  warms. 
Then  all  their  philters,  exorcisms  and  charms. 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  ^  Aretine,  she  could  do  more 
then  all  philosophers,  astrologers,  alchymists,  necromancers, 
witches,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew.  As  for  hearbs  and  phil- 
ters, I  could  never  skill  of  them,  The  sole  phiUer  that  ever 
I  usedy  was  Jcissmg  and  embra^inff,  by  which  alone  I  made 
men  rave  like  beasts  st^tpified^  and  compelled  them  to  wor^ 
ship  me  like  an  idol     In   our  times  \is  a  common  thing, 

*  Idem  Josephus  lib.  1 8.  cap.  4.  ^  4  Liber  edit  Augusta^  Vindeiicoram  An.  1 608* 
^  Quaram  animas  lucrari  debent  Deo,  sacrificant  diabolo.  -  '^  M.  Drayton  Her. 
epist.  ^  Pomodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  fact,  a  Gasp.  Barthio.     Pins 

possum  quam  omnes  philosophi,  astrologi,  necromantid,  &c.  soli  salivi  inungens. 
J.  amplexu  et  basiis  tarn  furiose  furere,  tarn  bestialiter  obstupefieri  coegi,  ut  instar 
idoli  me  adorarint. 
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saith  Erastus  in  his  book  de  Lamiis,  for  witches  to  take  upon 
th6m  the  making  of  these  philters,  "  tojorce  men  arid  women  to 
lov€  artd  hate  whom  they  will ;  to  cause  tempests^  diseases ^  S^c, 
by  charms,  spels,  characters,  knots. 

^  hie  Thessala  vendit  philtra. 


S.  Hierome  proves  that  they  can  do  it,  as  in  Hilarius  life, 
(epist,  lib,  3.)  he  hath  a  story  of  a  yong  man,  that  with  a 
philter  made  a  maid  mad  for  the  love  of  him ;  which  maid  was 
after  cured  by  Hilarian.  Such  instances  I  finde  in  John  Nider, 
Formicar.  Ho.  5.  cap.  5,  Plutarch  records  of  LucuUus  that  he 
died  of  a  philter;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveagle 
Anthony,  amongst  other  allurements.      Eusebius  reports  as 
much  of  Lucretius  the  poet.     Panormitan.  lib  4.  de  gest.  Al- 
phonsi^  hath  a  story  of  one  Stephan  a  Neapolitan  knight,  that 
Dw  a  philter  was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.     But  of  all  others, 
that  which  c  Petrarch  epist.  famil.  lib.  1.  ep.  5.  relates  of  Charls 
the  great,  is  most  memorable: — He  foolishly  doted  upon  a 
woman  of  mean  favour  and  condition,  many  years  together ; 
wholly  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the  great  grief  and  in- 
dignation of  his  mends  and  followers.     When  she  was  dead,  he 
did  embrace  her  corps,  as  Apollo  did  the  bay-tree,  for  his 
Daphne,  and  caused  her  cofHn  (richly  embalmed  and  decked 
with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about  with  him,  over  which  he  still 
lamented.     At  last  a  venerable  bishop  that  followed  his  court, 
prayM  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating  his  lord  and  masters 
case)  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence 
it  proceeded ;  it  was  revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  that  the  cause 
of  the  emperors  mad  love  lay  under  the  dead  womans  tongue. 
The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the   carkass,  and  took  a  small 
ling  thence ;  upon  the  removal,  the  emperour  abhorred  the 
corse,  and  instead  ^  of  it,  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the 
bishop ;  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  out  of  his  presence : 
which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  flung  the  ring  into  the 
midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.     FrcMn  that 
houre  the  emperour  neglecting  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at 
®  Ache,  built  a  fair  house  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his 
infinite  expence,  and  a  ^ temple  by   it,  where  after  he  was 
buried,  and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  used  to  be 


"Sagseomnesfiibi  arrogant  notitiam,  et  iacaltatem  in  amorem  alUciendi  quos 
vdint ;  odia  inter  conjages  serendi,  tempestates  exdtandi,  morbos  infligendi,  &c. 
^  Juvenalist  Sat  ^  Idem  refert  Uen.  Kommannus  de  mir.  mort.  lib.  1 . 

cap.  14.  Perdite  amavitmuHerculam  quandam,  illius  amplexibus  acquiescens,  summa 
cum  indignatione  suorum  et  doloie.  ^  £t  inde  totus  in  epii^copum  furere, 

ilium  colere.  '  Aquisgranum,  vulgo  Aixe.  '  Immoiso  sumptu  toxiplum 

et  asdes,  &c. 
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crowned.     Marcus  the  heretick  is  accused  by  Irens^us  to  have 
inveagled  a  yong  maid  by  this  means ;  and  some  writers  speak 
hardly  of  the  lady  Eleanor  Cobham,  that  by  the  same  art, 
she  circumvented  Humphrey  duke  of  Glocester  to  be  her  hus- 
band.    Sycinius  ^Emilianus  summoned  »  Apuleius  to  come  be- 
fore Cneius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africk,  that  he  being  a 
poor  fellow,  had  bewitched  by  philters^  Pudentilla^  an  ancient 
rich  matron^  to  hve  him ;  and  oeing  worth  so  many  thousand 
sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.     Agrippa  lib,  1.  cap.  48.  octdt  phi^ 
hs.  attributes  much  in  this  kinde  to  philters,  amulets,  images : 
and  Salmutz.  com.  in  Pancirol,  Tit,  10.  de  HoroL  Leo  Afer. 
lib.  3.  saith,  His  an  ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africk,  prassti- 
matores  ibi  plures^  qui  cogunt  amoves  et  concubitus :  as  skil- 
lul  all  out  as  th^t  Hyperborean  magitian,  of  whom  Cleodemus, 
in  *»  Lucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats,  perform'*d  in  this  kind. 
But  Erastus,  Wierus,  and  others,  are  against  it ;  they  grant,  in- 
deed, such  things  may  be  done,  but  (as  Wierus  discourseth, 
lib.   3.   de  Lamiis  cap.   37.)    not  by   charms,  incantations, 
philters,  but  the  divel  himself;  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  he  contends  as 
much ;  so  doth  Freitagius  7ioc.  med.  cap.  74.  Andreas  Cisalpi- 
nus  cap.  5.  and  so  much  Siffismundus  Schereczius  cap.  9.  de 
hirco  voctumo^   proves  at  large.     ^  Unchast  women  by  the 
help  of  these  witches^  the  divels  kitchen  maidSy  have  their 
loves  brought  to  them  in  the  nighty  and  carried  back  again  by 
a  phantasm^  Jiying  in  the  air,  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat.  I  have 
heard  (saith  he)  divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carried 
on  a  goats  back  to  their  sweet  hearts,  m^any  miles  in  a  night. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats,  which  most  suppose  to 
be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  merely  effected  by  natural 
causes;  as,  by  mans  blood  chimically  prepared,' which  much 
avails,  saith  Emestus  Burgranius,  in  Lucernd  vitoe  et  mortis 
Indice,   ad  amorem    ccmciliandum   et  odium,   (so  huntsmen 
make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  farmers  their  pullen)  "'tis  an 
excellent  philter,  as  he  holds ;  sed  vidgo  prodere  grande  nefas, 
but  not  fit  to  be  made  common  :  and  so  be  mala  insana,  man- 
drake roots,  mandrake  ^apples,  pretious  stones,  dead  mens 
cloaths,    candles,^    mala    bacchica,    panis  pordmis.   Hippo- 
manes,  a  certain  hair  in  a  *^  wolfs  tail,  &c.  of  which  Rhasis, 
Dioscorides,    Porta,  Wecker,   Rubeus,  Mizaldus,   Albertus, 
treate :  a  swallows  heart,  dust  of  a  doves  heart,  multum  va-> 

>^Apoldg.  Quod  Pudentillam  viduam  difcem  et  provecti<^8  statis  foeminam  can- 
taniinibus  in  amorem  sai  pellexisset.  ^  Philopseudo,  Tom.  3.  «  Im- 

pudics  mulieres  opera  veneficarura,  diaboli  coquarum,  amatores  suos  ad  se  noctu 
ducunt  et  reducunt,  ministerio  hirci  in  aere  volantis  :  multos  novi  qui  hoc  fassi  sunt, 
Ac.  ^  Mandrake  applen,  Lemnius  lib.  herb.  bib.  c.  2.  '  Of  which 

read  Plin.  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  et  lib.  13.  c.  25.  et  Quintilianum  lib.  7- 

VOL.  II.  U 
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lent  Tmguce  viper a/rutn^  cerebella  (zstnorum,  tela  equina,  pcMiola 
ambus  hi/antes  ohvoluti  nascuntur,  funis  strangulati  Aominis, 
iapis  de  mdo  aquiUe,  ^c.  See  more  in  Sckenkius  observat. 
medidncd.  lib.  4.  ^c,  which  are  as  forcible,  and  of  as  much 
vertue^  as  that  fountain  Salmads  in  ^  Yitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo, 
that  made  all  such  mad  for  love  that  drank  of  it ;  or  that  hot 
bath  at  ^  Aix  in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once  dipt  his  arrows, 
which  ever  since  hath  a  peculiar  vertue  to  make  lovers  all  that 
trash  in  it.     But  hear  the  poets  own  description  of  it : 

Unde  hie  fervor  aquis  terra  erumpentibus  uda  ? 

Tela  olim  hie  ludens  ignea  tinxit  Amor  5 
Et  gaudens  stridors  novo,  Fervete  perennes, 

Inquit,  et  hsec  pharetrse  sint  monumenta  mese. 
£x  illo  fervet,  rarusque  hie  mergitur  hospes, 

Cui  non  titillet  pectora  blandus  Ainor. 

These  above-named  remedies  have,  happily,  as  much  power  as 
that  bath  of  Aix,  or  Venus  inchanted  girdle  ;  in  which,  saith 
*^  Natales  Comes,  love-toyes  and  dallia/nce^  pleasantness,  sweet- 
ness, perswasionsy  subtilties,  gentle  speeches  and  oM  witchcraft 
to  enforce  love,  uas  contained.  Read  more  of  these  in  Agrippa 
de  occult.  PhUos.  lib.  1.   cap.  50.  et  45.     Malleus  malefic. 

fart.  1.  quasi.  7.     Delrio  torn.  2.  qucest.  3.  lib.  S.    Wierus, 
^omponatius,  cap.  8.  de  incantat.     Ficinus  lib.  13.     Theol. 
Plat.  Calcagninv^,  ^c. 


MEMB.  IV,    SUBSECT.  I. 

Symptomes  or  signs  of  Love-Melancholy ;  in  Body,  Minde; 

good,  bad,  S^c. 

JSyMPTOMES  are  either  of  body  or  minde :  of  body ; 
paleness,  leanness,  driness,  8z:c.  ^Pallidus  omnis  amans, 
color  hie  est  aptu>s  amanti,  as  the  poet  describes  lovers :  fodt 
amor  maciem,  love  causeth  leanness.  ^Avicenna  de  Ilishi 
c.  33.  makes  hollow  eys,  driness,  symptomes  of  this  disease^ 
to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  or  izctinff  as  if  they  saw  or  heard 
some  delectable  object.    Valleriola  lib.  2.  observat.  cap.  7. 

*Lib.  11.  c.  8.    Vei^e  implicat  eos,  qui  ex  eo  bibunt.  Idem  Ov.  Met.  4.Str8bo. 
Geog.  1.  14.  ^  Lod.  GKiicdardini's  descript.  Ger.  in  Aquisgrano.  ^  Bal^ 

theus  Veneris,  in  quo  suavitas,  et  dulda  colloquia,  benevolentis,  et  blandiiiae,  sua- 
siones,  fraudes  et  veneficia  indudebantur.  ^  Ovid.  Facit  hunc  amor  ipse  cdlo- 

rem.  Met  4.  *  Signa  ejus  sunt  profunditas  oculorum,  privatio  lachrymarum, 

suspiria,  saepe  rident  sibi,  ac  si  quid  delectabile  videient,  aut  audirent. 
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Laurentins  cap.  10.  iElianus  Montaltus  de  Her.  amore.  Lan- 
gius  eptsL  24.  lib.  1 .  epist.  med.  deliver  as  much  ;  corpus  ex-* 
sangue  pallet^  corpus  gracUe,  oculi  cavi,  lean,  pale ; 

ut  nudis  qui  pressit  calcibus  anguem^ 

hollow  ey'd,  their  eys  are  hidden  in  their  heads ; 

*  Tenerque  nitidi  corporis  oeeidit  decor  -, 

They  pine  away,  and  look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sighs, 

Et  qui  tenebant  signs  Phcebese  facis 
Oculi^  nihil  gentile  nee  patrium  micant. 

With  groans,  griefs,  sadness,  dulness, 

•^  Nulla  jam  Cereris  subit 


Cura  aut  salutis^ 

want  of  appetite,  &c.  A  reason  of  all  this,  ^  Jason  Pratensis 
gives ;  because  of  the  distraction  of  the  spirits^  the  liver  doth 
not  perform  his  part,  nor  turns  ike  aliment  into  bkmd  as  it 
ought  s  and  for  tluxt  cause,  the  members  are  weak  for  want  of 
sustenance ;  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  tfie  hearbs  qfmygar^ 
dendothismcmtho/May^fbrwaniofravn.  The  green  sick- 
ness, therefore,  often  happeneth  to  yong  women ;  a  cachexia 
or  an  evil  habit  to  men ;  besides  their  ordinary  sighs,  com- 
plaints and  lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent.  As  drops 
from  a  still, 


ut  ocdilso  stillat  ab  igne  liquor. 


doth  Cupids  fire  provoke  tears  from  a  true  lovers  eys, 

^  The  mighty  Mars  did  oft  for  Venus  shreek. 
Privily  moistning  his  horrid  cheek 
With  womanish  tears^ 


*  ignis  distillat  in  undas^  , 


Testis  erit  largus  qui  rigat  ora  liquor, 

with  many  such  like  passions.  When  Chariclea  was  enamored 
on  Theagines,  as  ^Heliodorus  sets  her  out,  she  was  half  dis- 
tracted, and  spaJee  she  knew  not  what ;  sigfied  to  herself,  lay 
much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  sudden ;  and  when  she  was 
besotted  on  her  son-in-law,  ^pallor  deformis,  marcentes  oculi, 

*  Seneca  Hip.  ^  Seneca  Hip.  «  j)^  tnorbis  cerebri  de  erot 

amore.  Ob  spirituum  distractionem  hepar  officio  suo  non  fungitur,  nee  vertit  ali^ 
meatiun  in  sangainem,  ut  debcat.  Ergo  membra  debilia.^  et  penuria  alibilis  succi 
marcescant,  squalentque  ut  herbs  in  horto  meo  hoc  mense  Maio  Zeriijcae,  ob  imbrium 
dfl&ctom.  ^  Faery  Queen  L  3.  cant.  11.  «  Amator.  Emblem.  3. 

■' JUb.  4.  Anioio  em^t,  et  quidvis  obvium  loquitur,  vigilias  absque  caussft  sastinet,et 
succum  corporis  subito  amisit.  r  Apuleius. 

u2 
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SfC,  she  had  ugly  paleness,  hollow  eys,  restless  thoughts,  short 
wind,  &c.  Eurialus,  in  an  epistle  sent  to  Lucretia  his  mis- 
tress, complains  amongst  other  grievances,  tu  mihi  et  somni 
et  cibi  uswm  abstulisti^  thou  hast  taken  my  stomacU  and  my 
sleep  from  me.     So  he  describes  it  aright ; 

•  f^f^  f^lttij^,  Tji0  meat,  %{»  Drin&,  in  f;tm  bereft, 
^bat  lean  tie  toa^et^,  ano  Dr^  a0  a  sif^, 
^ia  t^a  toUoto  ano  wdisl^  to  befjolD, 
t^in  fieto  pale  ano  aje%en  to  unf olD» 


%nD  ;e(oUtarpbelDa;e(  eber  alone, 

%m  joa&ing  all  \^t  nigi^t,  maEing^mone. 


Theocritus  Edyl,  2.  makes  a  fair  maid  of  Delphos  in  love  with 
a  yong  man  of  Minda,  confess  as  much  ; 

Ut  vidi  ut  insanii^  at  animus  mihi  male  affectus  est^ 
Miserae  mihi  forma  tabescebat,  neque  amplius  pompam 
UUam  curabam^  aut  quando  domum  redieram 
Novi^  sed  me  ardens  quidam  morbus  consumebat. 
Decubui  in  lecto  dies  decem^  et  noctes  decern, 
Defluebant  capite  capilli,  ipsaque  sola  reliqua   ' 
Ossa  et  cutis. 

No  sooner  seen  I  had^  but  mad, I  was. 
My  beauty  ful'd,  and  I  no  more  did  care 
For  any  pomp ;  I  knew  not  where  I  was. 
But  sick  I  was,  and  evil  I  did  fare ; 
I  lay  upon  my  bed  ten  dayes  and  nights, 
-     A  sceleton  I  was  in  all  men's  sights. 

All  these  passions  are  well  expressed,  by  ^  that  heroical  poet, 
in  the  person  of  Dido ; 

At  non  infelix  animi  Phcenissa,  nee  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisque  ac  pectore  amores 
-   Accipit ;  ingeminant  curse,  rursusque  resurgens 
Saevit  amor,  &c. 

Unhaj^y  Dido  could  not  sleep  at  all. 

But  lies  awake,  and  takes  no  rest : 
And  up  she  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  grief. 

And  raging  love  torments  her  breast. 

Accius  Sanazarius  Eghga  2.  de  Galate&>  in  the  same  man- 
ner, fains  his  Lycoris  ^  tormenting  her  self  for  want  of  sleep ; 
sighing,   sobbing,  and  lamenting;    and   Eustathius   in    nis 


•  Chaucer  in  the  Knights  tale.  ^  Viig.  ^n.  4.  «  Dum  vaga  pasnm 

fidera  fulgent,  numerat  longas  tetricus  horas,  et  solUcito  nixus  Cttbito  suspiiando 
viscera  ruropit. 
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Ismenias,  much  troubled,  and  »  panting  at  hearty  at  the  sight 
ofh%8  mistress ;  he  could  not  sleep ;  his  bed  was  thorns.  *>  All 
make  leanness,  want  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep,  ordinary  sym- 
ptomes ;  and  by  that  means  they  are  brought  often  so  low,  so 
much  altered,  and  changed,  that  as  ^  he  jested  in  the  comoedy, 
one  can  scarce  know  them  to  be  the  same  men. 

Attenuant  juvenum  vigilatae  corpora  noctes^ 
Curaque,  et  immenso  qui  fit  amore  dolor. 

Many  such  symptomes  there  are  of  the  body,  to  discern 
lovers  by ; 


quis  enim  bene  celet  amorem  ? 


Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  6.  27.  carry  fire  in  his  bo- 
some  and  not  bum  ?  it  will  hardly  be  hid,  though  they  do  all 
they  can  to  hide  it,  it  must  out, 

plus  quam  mille  notis 

it  may  be  described, 

« Qnoque  magis  tegitur^  tectus  magis  sestuat  ignis. 

*Twas  Antiphanes  the  comoedians  observation  of  old,  love 
and  drunkenness  cannot  be  concealed,  celare  alia  possis,  hasc 
prceter  duoy  tini  potum^  S^c,  words,  looks,  gestures,  all  will 
Detray  them  :  but  two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed 
by  the  pulse  and  countenance.  When  Antiochus  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  was  sick  for  Stratonice  his  mother-in-law,  and  would 
not  confess  his  grief,  or  the  cause  of  his  disease,  Erasi- 
stratus  the  physician  found  him,  by  his  pulse  an&  counte- 
nance to  be  in  love  with  her,  ^becatisCy  that  when  she  came 
in  presence,  or  was  named^  his  pulse  varied,  and  he  blushed 
besides.  In  this  very  sort,  was  the  love  of  Callicles  the  son 
of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panacseus  the  physician,  as  you 
may  read  the  story  at  large  in  g  Aristaenetus.  By  the  same 
signs,  Galen  brags,  that  he  found  out  Justa,  Boethius  the 
consuls  wife,  to  dote  on  Pylades  the  player :  because  at  his 
name,  still,  she  both  altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  ^  Poly- 
archus  did  at  the  name  of  Argenis.  Franciscus  Valesius, 
L  B.  controv.  13.  med.  contr.  denies  there  is  any  such  pulsus 
amatorius ;  or,  that  love  may  be  so  discerned  ;  but  Avicenna 
confirms  this  of  Galen,  out  of  his  experience,  lib,  3.  Fen,  1. 

»  Saliebat  crebro  trepidam  cor  ad  aspectum  Israen^.  ^  Gordonius,  c  20* 

Amittunt  sspe  cibum,  potum,  et  maceratur  indc  tolum  corpus.  '  Ter.  Eunuch. 

Dii  boni,  quid  hoc  est,  adeone  homines  mutari  ex  amore,  ut  non  cognoscas  eundem 
esse !  "^  Ovid.  «  Ovid.  Met.  4.  'Ad  ejus  nomen  rubebat,  et  ad 

Aspedum  pulsus  variebatur.     Plutar.  ?£pist  13.        ^Barck.  lib.  I.    Oculi 

medico  tremore  errabant. 
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and  Gordonius,  cap.  SO.  »  Their  pulse,  he  saUh,  is  inordinate 
and  swifty  if  site  go  by,  whom  he  loves.  Langius  epi^t.  24. 
lib.  I.  med,  epist  Nevisanus  lib.  4.  numer.  66.  syl.  nup- 
tialis;  Valescus^  de  Taranta,  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  Yalle- 
riola  sets  down  this  for  a  symptome ;  ^  J)ifference  qfptdsey 
neglect  of  business,  want  of  sleep,  often  sighs,  blu^hings,  when 
there  is  any  speech  of  their  mistress,  are  manifci^t  signs.  But 
amongst  the  rest,  Josephus  Struthius  that  Polonian,  in  the  fift 
book  cap.  17.  of  his  doctrine  of  pulses,  holds,  that  this,  and 
all  other  passions  of  the  minde,  may  be  discovered  by  the 
pulse.  *  And  if  you  will  know,  saith  he,  whether  the  men 
suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their  a/rteries,  S^c.  And  in 
his  fourth  book,  14  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this  particular  love 
pulse;  ^Lofoe  makes  an  unequaU  pulse,  SfC.  he  gives  in- 
stance of  a  gentlewoman,  ^a  patient  of  his,  whom  by  this 
means,  he  found  to.  be  much  enamored,  and  with  whcnn ;  he 
named  many  persons,  but  at  th^  last  when  his  name  came 
whom  he  suspected,  ^  her  pulse  began  to  vary^  and  to  beat 
swifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling  her  pulse,  }te  perceived  what  the 
matter  was.  Apollonius  Argonaut,  'lib,  4.  poetically  setting 
down  the  meeting  of  Jason  and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to 
blush  at  one  aoothers  sight,  and  at  the  first  they  were  not  able 
to  speak. 

*totu8>  Parmeno, 

Tremo^  horreoque^  postquam  aspexi  hanc ; 

Pbsedria  trembled  at  the  sight  of  Thais ;  others  sweat,  blow 
short, 

Crura  tremunt  ac  poplites^ 

are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like  occasion, 
cor  proximum  ori,  saith  ^  Aristeenetus,  their  heart  at  their 
mouth,  leaps,  these  bum  and  freeze,  (for  love  i$  Qre,  ice,  hot, 
oold,  itch,  feaver,  frenzy,  plurisy,  what  not)  they  look  pale, 
red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their  first  congress  ;  and  sometimes 
through  violent  agitation  of  spirits,  bleed  at  nose,  or  when  she  is 
talked  of:  which  very  sign  ^  Eustathius  makes  an  argument  of 
Ismenes  affection;  that  when  she  met  her  sweet-heart  by 
chance,  she  changed  her  countenance,  to  a  maiden-blush.  ''Tis 
a  common  thing  amongst  lovers,  as  ^  Amulphus  that  merry- 

*  Pulsus  eorum  velox  et  inoidinatus,  si  mulier  quam  amat  forte  trans^at.  ^  Signs 
sunt  cessatio  ab  omni  opere  insueto,  privatio  somni,  suspiria  crebra,  rubor  cum  sit 
sermo  de  re  amata,  et  commotio  pulsus.  ^  Si  noscere  vis  an  homines 

suspecti  tales  sint»  tangito  eorum  arterias.  ^  Amor  fadt  ineequales  inordi- 

natos.  *  In  nobilis  cujusdam  uxore  quum  subolfacerem  adulterii  amore  fiiisse 

correptam  et  qiiam  maritus,  &c.  'Coepit  illico  pulsus  variari  et  ferri  cele- 

rius,  et  sic  inveni.  t  Eunuch,  act  2.  sc.  2.  ^  Epist.  7*  hb.  2. 

Tener  sudor  et  creber  anhelitus,  palpitatio  cordis,  &c  ^  Lib.  I.  ^  Lexo- 

viensis  episcopus.  ' 
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conceited  bishop,  hath  well  expressed  in  a  focete  epigram  of 
his: 

Alterno  facias  sibi  dat  responsa  rubore, 

£t  tener  affectum  prodit  utrique  pudor^  &c. 

Their  faces  answer^  and  by  blushing  say^ 
How  both  affected  are,  they  do  bewray. 

But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptomes  as 
appear,  when  they  are  both  present ;  all  their  speeches,  amo- 
rous glances,  actions,  lascivious  gestures  will  bewray  them; 
they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be  still  kiss- 
ing, a  Stratocles  the  physician  upon  his  wedding  day,  when  he 
was  at  dinner,  Nihil  prius  sorbiUavit,  qtmrn  tria  basia  puellas 
pmigeretj  could  not  eat  his  meat  for  kissing  the  bride,  &q. 
First  a  word,  and  then  a  kiss ;  then  some  other  complement, 
and  then  a  kiss ;  then  an  idle  question,  then  a  kiss ;  and  when 
he  hath  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more,  kissing  and 
colling  are  never  out  of  season : 

b  Hoc  non  deficit^  indpitque  semper^ 

His  never  at  an  end ;  ^  another  kiss,  and  then  another,  another^ 
and  another,  &c. 

—hue  ades  O  Thelayra Come  kiss  me  Corinna  f 

d  Centum  basia  centies. 
Centum  basia  millies^ 
Mille  basia  millies> 
£t  tot  millia  millies, 
Quot  guttse  Siculo  mari^ 

Quot  sunt  sidera  coelo^ 
Istis  purpureis  genis^ 
Istis  turgidulis  labris^ 
Ocellisque  loquaculis^ 
Figam  continuo  impetu  5 

O  formosa  Nesera.  As  Catullus  to  Lesbia. 

Da  mihi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum^ 
Deln  mille  altera^  da  secunda  centum^ 
Dein  usque  altera  millia^  deinde  centum. 

•  first  give  an  hundred^ 

Then  a  thousand^  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more,  &c.  *^ 

'Till  you  equall  with  thie  store,  all  the  grass,  &c.    So  Venus  did 

*  Theodoras  prodromus  Amarantodial.  Gafilimo  interpret  ^  Petron.  CataL 

^  Sed  uDum  ego  usque  et  unum  Petam  a  tuis  labelUs,  postque  unum  et  unum  et  unuin« 
dari  rogabo.    Lcechffius  Anacreon.  ^  Jo.  Secundus  bas.  7*  '  Translated 

or  inutated  by  M*  B.  Jonson,  our  arch  poet,  in  his  1 19  £p« 
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by  her  Adonis ;  the  Moon  with  Enidymion  ;  they  are  still  dally- 
ing and  colling,  as  so  many  doves ; 

Columbatimque  labra  conserentes  labiis ; 

and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage ; 

*    *  Affligunt  avide  corpus^  junguntque  salivas 
Oris,  et  inspirant  prensantes  dentibus  ora. 

^  Tarn  impresso  ore  ut  via:  inde  labra  detrdhant^  cervice  reclu 
fmtap  as  Lamprias  in  Ltician  kissed  Thais ;  Philipptis  her 
c  in  AristoeneivSi  amore  lymphato  tamjuriose  adhasit^  ut  vix 
labra  solvere  esset^  totumque  os  mihi  contrivit ;  ^  Aretines 
Lucretia,  by  a  suiter  of  hers  was  so  saluted ;  and  His  their 
ordinary  fasnion. 

dentes  illudunt  ssepe  labellis. 


Atque  premunt  arete  adfigentes  oscula< 


They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves ;  they  will  be  still  not 
only  joyning  hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on 
their  toes,  &c.  diving  into  their  bosomes,  and  that  lihenter^  et 
cum  delectatione^  as  *^  Philostratus  confesseth  to  his  mistress ; 
and  Lamprias  in  Lucian,  Mammillas  premens^  per  sinum 
cUmt  dextra^  SfC,  feeling  their  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly 
sometimes :  as  the  old  man  in  the  ^  comoedy  well  observed  of 
his  son,  Non  ego  te  videbam  manum  huic  pueUoe  in  sinum 
inserere  f  Did  I  not  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into  her  bosome  ? 
go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks,  s  Juno  in  Lucian  Deorum, 
Tom.  3.  dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  ^  he  looked  so 
attentively  on  tier,  and  sornetimes  wotdd  sigh  and  xoeep  in  her 
company y  a/nd  when  I  di-ank  by  chance  and  gave  Ganymede 
the  cup^  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  very  cup  tliat  I 
drank  qf^  and  in  the  same  place  where  J  drank^  and  would  kiss 
the  cupf  and  then  look  steddily  on  jne^  aiid  sometimes 
sighy  and  then  again  smile.  If  it  be  so  they  cannot  come  neer 
to  dally,  have  that  opportunity,  familiarity,  or  acquaintance  to 
confer  and  talk  together ;  yet  if  they  be  in  presence,  their  eye 
will  bewray  them ;  Ubi  amor  ibi  oculus^  as  the  common  saying 
is,  where  I  look  I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love ;  but  they  will 
lose  themselves  in  her  looks. 

Alter  in  alterius  jactantes  lamina  vultus^ 
Quserebant  taciti  noster  ubi  asset  amor. 

*  Ilucret.  1.  4.  ^  Lucian.  dial.  Tom.  4.  Meret.  sed  et  apeaentes,  kc 

^Epist.  16.  ^  Deducto  ore  longo  me  basio  demulcet.  ^  In  deliciis  mammas 

tuas  tango,  &c.  'Terent  «  Tom.  4.  meret  diaL  ^  Attente 

adeo  in  me  aspexit,  et  interdum  ingemiscebat,  et  lachrymabatur.     £t  d  quando 
bibens,  &c. 
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They  cannot  look  off  whom*  they  love ;  they  will  impregnare 
cam  ipsis  octdis^  deflowre  her  with  their  eys ;  be  still  gazing, 
staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling,  glancing  at  her,  as  '<^  Apollo  on 
Leucothoe,  the  Moon  on  her  ^  Endymion,  when  she  stood  still 
in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed.  They 
must  all  stand  and  admire',  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her 
as  long  as  they  can  see  her;  she  is  anima  auriffa,  as 
Anacreon  calls  her ;  they  cannot  go  by  her  door  or  window, 
but  as  an  adamant,  she  draws  their  eys  to  it ;  though  she 
be  not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and 
look  back  to  it.  Aristsenetus  of  ^  Exithemus,  Lucian  in  his 
Imagin.  of  himself,  and  Tatius  of  Clitiphon  say  as  much ; 
lUe  oculos  de  Lettcippe  ^nunquam  dejidebat ;  and  many 
lovers  confess,  when  they  came  in  their  mistress  presence, 
they  could  not  hold  off  their  eys,  but  looked  wistly  and  steddily 
on  her,  inconnivo  aspectu^  with  much  eagerness  and  greedi- 
ness, as  if  they  would  look  thorow,  or  should  never  have 
enough  sight  oi  her. 

fixis  ardens  obtutibus  hseret  j 

So  she  will  do  by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eys,  nay  drink 
him  up,  devour  him,  swallow  him,  as  Martials  Mamurra  is  re- 
membred  to  have  done : 

Inspexit  molles  pueros^  oculisque  comedit^  &c. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story,  to  this  purpose,  in  Naviffat.  Veriom, 
lib.  3.  cap.  5.  The  Sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  because 
Vertomannus  was  fair  and  white  could  not  look  off  him,  from 
sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  she  could  not  desist ;  she  made  him 
one  day  come  into  her  chamber,  et  geminw  horce  spatio  in- 
tiiebatur,  non  a  me  unquam  aciem  oculorum  avertebat^  me 
observcms  veluti  Cupidinem  quendam^  for  two  hours  space  she 
still  gazed  on  him.  A  yong  man  in  ^  Lucian  fell  in  love  with 
Venus  picture,  he  came  every  morning  to  her  temple,  and 
there  continued  all  day  long,  '  from  sun-rising  to  sun-set,  un- 
willing to  go  home  at  night,  sitting  over  against  the  goddess 
picture,  he  did  continually  look  upon  her,  and  mutter  to  him- 
self I  know  not  what.  If  so  be  they  cannot  see  them  whom 
they  love,  they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about  their 
mistress  doors,  taking  all  opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  sLongus 
Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  two  lovers,  were  still  hovering  at 

*  Quique  omnia  cernere  debes  Leuoothoen  spectas  et  virgine  figis  in  una  quos 
miindo  debes  oculos.  Ovid.  Met.  4.  *>  Lucian,  Tom.  S.  Quoties  ad  Cariam  venis 
currum  dstis,  et  desuper  aspectas.  *^  Ex  quo  te  primum  vidi,  Pjthiat  alio  oculos 

vertere  non  ftiit.  ^  Lib.  4.  «  Djid.  amorum.  *"Ad  occasum 

soUs  8^e  domum  rediens,  atque  totum  diem  ex  adverso  Des  sedens  recto,  in  ipsam 
perpeiuo  oculorum  ictus  direxit,  &c.  e  Lib.  3. 
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one  anoth^B  gates;  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  com- 
pany^  to  hunt  in  summer,  and  catch  birds  in  the  frost,  about 
ner  fathers  house  in  the  winter,  that  she  might  see  him,  and 
he  her.  ^A  kings  palace  was  not  so  diligently  attended^ 
saith  Aretines  Lucretia,  as  my  Tiouse  was  when  I  lay  in  Rome^ 
the  porch  and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking  or  riding, 
on  set  purpose  to  see  me ;  their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window, 
as  they  pa8se4  by ;  they  could  not  choose  but  look  back  to  my 
house  wnen  they  were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough,  or 
take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might 
look  out  and  ooserve  them.  ^Tis  so  m  other  places ;  ^tis  com-* 
mon  to  every  lover;  "'tis  all  his  felicity  to  be  with  her,  to  talk 
with  her,  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company,  and  will  walk 
^  seven  or  eight  times  a  day^  through  the  street  where  she 
dwells^  and  make  sleeveless  erramds  to  see  her ;  plotting  still 
where,  when,  and  how  to  visit  her : 

^  Levesque  sub  nocte  susurri 
Composita  repetuntur  hor^. 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every 
hour  as  long  as  a  day,  ten  days  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her 
again. 

^  Tempora  si  liumeres^  bene  quae  numeramus  amantes. 

And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  Et  hngum 
Jbrmosa  vale^  farewell  sweet-heart,  vale  charissima  Argenis, 
4*c.  Farewell  my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  farewell* 
And  though  he  is  to  meet  her  by  compact,  and  that  very  shortly, 
perchance  to  morrow,  yet  loath  to  depart,  hel  take  nis  leave 
^LgaiTif  and  again,  and  Uien  come  back  again,  look  after,  and 
shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar  off.  Now  sone,  he  thinks 
it  long  till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him  ;  the  clocks  are  surely 
set  back,  the  hour'^s  past, 

*  Hospita  Demophoon  tua  te  Rodophdil  Phillis, 
Ultra  promissum  tempus  abesse  queror  ; 

she  looks  out  at  window  still,  to  see  whether  he  come ;  ^  and 
by  report,  Phillis  went  nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to 
see  if  her  Demophoon  were  approaching ;  and  s  Troilus  to  the 
city  ^tes,  to  look  for  his  Cressid.  She  is  ill  at  ease,  and  sick 
till  she  see  him  again;  peevish  in  the  mean  time,  discontent, 

*  Regum  palatium  non  tarn  diligent!  custodilL  septum  fuit,  ac  aedes  meas  stxpa. 
bant,  &.  ^  Uno  et  eodem  die  sexties  vel  septies  ambulant  per  eandem  plateam, 

ut  vel  unico  amicsB  bus  fruantur  aspectu.  lib.  3.  Tbeat.  mundi.  '^  Hor.  ^  Ovid. 
^  Ovid.  ^  Hyginus^  fab.  59.    JBo  die  didtur  nonies  ad  Uttus  cunisse. 

fi  Chaucer. 
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heavy,  sad,  and  why  comes  he  not  ?  where  is  he?  why  breaks 
he  promise  ?  why  tarries  he  so  long  ?  sure  he  is  not  well ;  sure 
he  nath  some  mischance ;  sure  he  forgets  himself  and  me ; 
with  infinite  such.  And  then  confident  again,  up  she  gets, 
out  she  looks,  hstens  and  enquires,  harkens,  kens,  every  man 
afar  oiF  is  sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  street,  now  he  is  there, 
thaf s  he,  vnale  Aurora:^  male  Soli  dicity  dejeratquCf  SfC.  the 
longest  day  that  ever  was ;  so  she  raves,  restless  and  impatient ; 
for  Amornon  patiturmoras  jlove  brooks  no  delayes;  tnetime''s 
quickly  gone  that^s  spent  in  her  company,  the  miles  short,  the 
way  pleasant,  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes  to  her  house, 
heat  or  cold,  though  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves 
not,  wet  or  dry,  'tis  all  one,  wet  to  the  skin,  he  feels  it  not, 
cares  not,  at  least,  for  it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and  much 
more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mistress 
sweet  sake ;  let  the  burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes  it 
light.  *  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  it  was 
quickly  gone,  because  he  loved  her.  None  so  merry,  if  he  may 
happily  enjoy  her  company  ;  he  is  in  heaven  for  the  time ;  and 
if  he  may  not,  dejected  in  an  instant,  solitary,  silent,  he  departs 
weeping,  lamentmg,  sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptomes  of  the  minde  in  tovers  are  almost  infi- 
nite ;  and  so  diverse,  that  no  art  can  comprehend  them  ;  though 
they  be  merry  sometimes,  and  rapt  beyond  themselves  for  joy, 
yet  most  part,  love  is  a  plague,  a  torture,  an  hell,  a  bitter 
sweet  passion  at  last ;  ^  Amor  m£lle  etjelle  estJhcundissimiLS^ 
gustum  dab  dulcem  et  wmarum,  'Tis  mavh  amaricies^  dolen^' 
tia  delectabUisy  hUare  tormentum ; 

^  Et  me  melle  beant  suaviora^ 
Et  me  felle  necant  amariora ; 

Like  a  summer  fly  or  Sphines  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  ull 
colours. 

Que  ad  Soils  radios  conversse  aurese  erant^ 
Adversus  nubes  caeruleae,  quale  jubar  Iridis^ 

fair,  fowle,  and  full  of  variation,  though  most  part,  irksome  and 
bad.  For  in  a  word,  the  Spanish  inquisition  is  not  comparable 
to  it;  a  torment  and  ^execution  it  is,  ^s  he  cals  it  in  the 
poet,  an  unquenchable  fire,  and  what  not?  ^From  it,  saith 
Austin^  arise  biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sorrows, 

•  Gen.  29.  20.  ^  Plautus  Cistd.  «  Stobaeus  e  Gneco.  •*  Plautus. 

Credo  ego  ad  hominis  carnificinam  amorem  inventum  esse.  *  Decivitat.  lib.  22. 
cap.  20.  Ex  eo  oriuntur  mordaces  curse,  perturbadones,  moerores,  forinidines,  insana 
gaudia,  discordise,  lites,  bella,  insidis,  iracundis,  itiimicitis,  falladff,  adulatio,  fraus, 
furtum,  nequitia,  impudcntia. 
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fears<i  suspitUms,  discontents^  contentions,  discords,  Tears, 
treacheries,  enmities,  flattery,  cosening,  riot,  last,  impudence, 
cruelty,  knavery,  6^c. 

-dolor^  querelas^ 


Lamentatio^  lachrymee  perennes^ 
Languor^  anxietas,  amaritudo : 
Aut  si  triste  magis  potest  quid  esse^ 
Hos  tu  das  comites^  Nesera^  vitae. 

These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  sym- 
ptomes,  as  the  poet  repeats  them. 

^  In  amore  hsec  insunt  vitia^ 
Suspiciones^  inimicitise^  audacise^ 
Bellum^  pax  rursum^  &c. 
<"  Insomnia^  aerumna,  error,  terror,  et  fiiga, 
Excd^tantia,  excors  immodestia, 
Petulantia,  cupiditas,  et  malevolentia ; 
Inhaeret  etiam  aviditas,  desidia,  injuria, 
Inopia,  contumelia  et  dispendium,  &c. 

In  love  these  vices  are  ;  suspicions. 
Peace,  war,  and  impudence,  detractions, 
Dreams,  cares,  and  errors,  terrors  and  affrights. 
Immodest  pranks,  devices,  sleights  and  flights, 
'  Heart-hurnings,  wants,  neglects  3  desire  of  wrong. 
Loss  continusd,  expence  and  hurt  among. 

Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptomes ;  but 
fear  and  sorrow  may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though 
Hercules  de  Scuvonid  cap.  3.  Tract,  de  melanch.  will  exclude 
fear  from  Love-Melancholy,  yet  I  am  otherwise  perswaded. 
^  Res  est  soUiciti  plena  timoris  amor,  'Tis  full  of  fear,  anxiety, 
doubt,  care,  peevishness,  suspition,  it  turns  a  man  into  a  wo- 
man, which  made  Hesiod  (belike)  put  Fear  and  Paleness  Ve- 
nus daughters : 


Marti  clypeos  atque  arma  secanti 


Alma  Venus  peperit  Pallorem,  unaque  Timorem : 

because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover,  they 
are  apt  to  mistake,  amph'fie,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too  full 
of  hope  and  confidence,  and  then  again  very  jealous,  unapt 
to  believe  or  entertain  any  good  news.  The  comical  Poet  hath 
prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  the  rest  in  a  ^dia- 

*  Marullus,  1.  1.  »» Ter.  Eunuch.  =  Plautus  Mercat.  «»Ovid 

*"  Addph.  Act  4  seen.  5.  M.  Bono  animo  e^  duces  uxorera  banc,  iBschines.  M, 
Hem,  pater,  num  tu  ludis  me  nunc  ?  M.  Egone  te,  quamobiem  ?  JE,  Quod  tam 
misere  cupio,  &c. 
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logue  betwixt  Mitio  and  ^schines,  a  gentle  father  and  a  love- 
sick  son.  M.  Be  of  good  cheavy  my  son^  thou  shalt  have  her 
to  wife.  M.  Ahfamer^  do  you  mock  me  now?  M.  /  mock 
thee  J  why?  M.  That  which  I  so  earnestly  desire^  I  more 
suspect  and  fear.  M .  Get  you  home,  and  send  for  her  to  be 
your  wife.  M.  What^  now^  a  wife  f  now^  father  I  S^c. 
These  doubts,  anxieties,  suspitions,  are  the  least  part  of  their 
torments ;  thev  break,  many  times,  from  passions  to  actions ; 
speak  fair  ana  flatter ;  now  most  obsequious  and  willing,  by 
and  by,  thev  are  averse ;  wrangle,  fight,  swear,  quarrel,  laugli, 
weep :  and  ne  that  doth  not  so  by  fits,  »  Lucian  holds,  is  not 
throughly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  So  their 
actions  and  passions  are  intermixt ;  but  of  all  other  passions, 
sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share.  ^  Love  to  many  is  bitterness 
it  self;  rem  amaram^  Plato  calls  it ;  a  bitter  potion,  an  agony, 
a  plague, 

Eripite  hanc  pestem  perniciemque  mihi ; 
Quse  mihi  subrepens  imos  ut  torpor  in  artus^ 
Expulit  ex  omni  pectore  laetitias. 

O  take  away  this  plague^  this  mischief  from  me^ 
Which  as  a  nmnbnesse  over  all  my  body. 
Expels  my  joyes^  and  makes  my  soul  so  heavy. 

Phsedra  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cryed  out. 


-e  O  Thais^  utinam  esset  mihi 


Pars  aequa  amoris  tecum,  ac  pariter  fieret  ut 
Aut  hoc  tibi  doleret  itidem,  ut  mihi  dolet. 

0  Thais,  would  thou  hadst  of  these  my  pains  a  part. 
Or  as  it  doth  me  now,  so  it  would  make  thee  smart. 

So  had  that  yong  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent; 

**  Jactor,  crucior,  agitor,  stimulor, 
Versor  in  amoris  rot^  miser, 
Exanimor,  feror,  distrahor,  deripior, 
Ubi  sum,  ibi  non  sum ;  ubi  non  sum,  ibi  est  animus. 

1  am  vext  and  toss'd,  and  rack't  on  Loves  wheel ; 
Where  not,  I  am ;  but  where  am,  do  not  feel. 

The  Moon  in  ^  Lucian,  made  her  mone  to  Venus,  that  she  was 
almost  dead  for  love,  pereo  eguidem  amore^  and  after  a  long 
tale,   she  broke  off   aoruptly  and   wept,   ^  O    Venus,    thou 


*  Tom.  4.  dial  amorum.        ^  Aristotle  2.  Rhet  puts  love  therefore  in  the  irascible 
part.  OWd.  c  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act  I.  sc.  2.  ^ Plautus.  *  Tom,  3. 

'  Scis  quod  posthac  dicturus  fuerim. 
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knowest  my  poor  heart.     Charmides  in  ^Lucian,  was  so  im- 

Eatient,  that  he  sob'd  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said 
e  would  hang  himself;  lam^  tmdone^  O  sister  Tryphena^  I 
cannot  endure  these  hve  pangSy  wliat  shall  I  do  ?  Vos,  O  Dii 
Av0rruncij  sciiAte  me  his  curis^  O  yee  Gods,  free  me  from 
these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  ^  Theo*- 
cles  prays.  Shall  I  say,  most  part  of  a  lovers  life  is  full  of 
agony,  anxiety,  fear  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspitions 
and  cares  (high  ho,  ray  heart  is  wo)  full  of  silence  and  irk- 
^me  solitariness ! 

Frequenting  shady  bowers  in  discontent^ 
To  the  ayr  his  fruitless  clamors  he  will  vent  5 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lucida  intervalla^  pleasant 
gales,  or  sudden  alterations ;  as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him, 
give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or  that  some  comfortable  message 
be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c. 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  had 
heard  the  nightingale  in  the  spring  before  the  cukow ;  or  as 
^  Calisto  was  at  Melebaeas  presence,  Quis  unquam  hac  mortali 
vita  tarn  ghrimum  corpus  vidit  f  humamtatem  transcendere 
videor^  Sfc,  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sight ;  what  man  ever 
enjoyed  such  delight  ?  More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the 
Gods,  wished,  had,  or  hoped,  of  any  mortal  man.  There  is 
no  happiness  in  the  world  comparaole  to  his,  no  content,  no 
joy  to  tijis,  no  life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 

^  Quis  me  uno  vivit  foelicior  ?  ant  magis  hac  est 
Optandum  vita  dicere  quis  poterit  ? 

Who  lives  so  happy  as  my  self?  what  bliss 
In  this  our  life^  may  be  compar'd  to  this  ? 

He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince. 

•  Donee  gratus  eram  tibi, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

The  Persian  kings  are  not  so  joviall  as  he  is ;  ^  OJestibS  dies 
Jumiinis,  O  happy  day ;  so  Chaerea  exclaims  when  he  came 
from  Pamphilahis  sweetheart,  well  pleased  ; 

Nunc  est  profecto  interfici  cum  perpeti  me  possem, 
Ne  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  vita  aliqua  aegritudine  ; 

*Tom.  4.  diaL  meret.  Tryphena,  Amor  me  perdit,  neque  malum  hoc  ampliussusii- 
nere  possum.  ^  Aristsnetus,  lib.  2.  epist  &  ^  Codestioa,  act.  1.    Sancti 

majore  laetitiSl  non  fhiuatnr.    Si  milii  Beus  omnium  votonun  mortaBum  summam 
concedat,  non  magis,  &&  ^  CatuUus  de  Lesbi^.  '  Hor.  ode  9.  lib.  3. 

'  Act.  3.  seen.  5.  Eunuch.  Ter. 
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He  could  find  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he  live 
longer,  some  sorrow  or  sickness  should  contaminate  his  joyes. 
A  Bttle  after,  he  was  so  merrily  set  upon  the  same  occasion, 
that  he  could  not  contain  himself. 

•  O  populares,  ecquis  me  vivit  hodie  fortmiatior  ? 
Nemo  hercle  quisquam  ;  nam  in  me  Dii  plane  potestatem 
Suam  omnem  ostendere : 

Is't  possible,  O  my  countrymen,  for  any  living  to  be  so  happy 
as  my  self?  No  sure,  it  cannot  be ;  for  the  Gods  have  shewed 
all  their  power,  all  their  goodness  in  me.  Yet,  by  and  by, 
when  this  yong  gallant  was  crossed  in  his  wench,  he  laments, 
and  cries,  and  roars  down-right. 

Occidi^ 

I  am  undone : 

Neque  virgo  est  usquam^  neque  ego,  qni  e  conspectu  illam  amisi 

meo. 
llbi  quseram,  ubi   investigem^  qtiem  percancter^   quam   insistam 

viam? 

The  virgin^s  gone,  and  I  am  gone ;  she^s  gone,  she's  gone, 
and  what  shall  I  do  ?  where  shall  I  seek  her,  where  shall  I 
find  her,  whom  shall  I  ask  P  what  way,  what  course  shall  I 
take  .'^  what  will  become  of  me  P 


>  vitales  auras  invitus  agebat ; 


be  was  weary  of  his  life,  sick,  mad  and  desperate ;  ^  utinam 
mihi  esset  atiquid  hic^  qtio  nunc  me  prcecipitem  darem.  ''Tis 
not  Chaereas  case,  this  alone,  but  nis,  and  his,  and  every 
lovers  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news,  have  bad  success 
in  his  suit,  she  frown  upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his 
presence  respect  another  more,  (as  ^  Hsedus  observes)  Prefer  an- 
other suiter^  speak  more  familiarly  to  him,  or  use  mere  kindly 
then  himself;  if  by  nod^  smile,  message,  she  dischseth  herself 
to  another,  he  is  instantly  tormented,  none  so  dejected  a>s  he  is, 
utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  ^  In  quern  fortuna  omnia  odiorum 
suorum  crudelissimatela  eooonerat,  a  dead  man,  the  scorn  of 
fortune,  a  monster  of  fortune,  worse  then  naught,  the  losse  of 
a  kingdom  had  been  less.  ^  Aretines  Lucretia  made  very 
good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  her  self.  For  z^hen  I 
made  some  of  my  suiters  bekeve  I  wauid  betake  my  self  to  a 
nunnery,  they  tciik  on  as  if  they  Iiad  lost  father  and  mother, 

•  Act.  5.  seen.  9*  ^  Mantuan.        <^  Ter.  And.  act  3.  sc  4.        ^  Lib.  1.  de 

contemn,  amoribus.    Si  quern  alium  respexerit  arnica  suavius  et  familiarius,  ri  quem 
aUoqiiuta  fuerit,  si  nutu,  nuntio,  &c  statim  cruciatur.  '  Calista  in  CoeleednSl. 

^Pornodidasc.  iieL  ItaL    Fatre  et  niatre  se  singultu  orboe  censebant,  quod  meo  eon- 
tubernio  carendum  esset. 
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because  they  were  for  ever  after  to  want  my  company.  Omnes 
laborea  levesfuire^  all  other  labour  was  light;  ^  but  this  might 
not  be  endured, 

Tui  carendum  quod  erat 

for  I  cannot  be  witlumt  thy  company^  moumfull  Amyntas,  pain- 
full Amyntas,  carefull  Amyntas ;  better  a  metropolitan  city 
were  sackt,  a  royal  army  overcome,  an  invincible  armado  sunk, 
and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  perish,  then  Her  little  finger 
ake ;  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her  good.  "  They 
would  all  turn  friers  for  my  sake  (as  she  follows  it),  in  hope,  by 
that  means,  to  meet,  or  see  me  again,  as  my  confessors,  at  stool- 
ball,  or  at  barly-break  i^  And  so  afterwards ;  when  an  impor- 
tunate suiter  came,  ^If  I  had  bid  my  maid  my^  that  I  was  not 
at  leisure^  not  within^  busy^  could  not  speak  with  him^  he  was 
instantly  astonished^  and  stood  like  a  pillar  qfm^arble;  another 
went  swearings  chafing^  cursings  foaming, 

^  lUa  sibi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  violentior  ira,  cum  tonat^  &c. 

the  voyce  of  a  mandrake  had  been  sweeter  musick  ;  but  he  to 
whom  I  gave  entertainment^  wa^  in  the  Elysianfelds,  ravished 
forjoye,  quite  beyond  himself    'Tis  the  general  humour  of  all 
lovers ;  she  is  their  stem,  pole-star,  and  guide. 

^  Deliciumque  animi^  deliquiumque  sui. 

4 

As  a  tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our  herbalists  call  Narcissus) 
when  it  shines,  is  admirandus  flos  ad  radios  solis  se  pandens, 
a  glorious  flower  exposing  it  self;  ^but  when  the  sun  sets 
or  a  tempest  comes,  it  hides  it  self,  pines  away,  and  hath  no 
pleasure  left,  (which  Carolus  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  in  a 
cause  not  unlike,  sometimes  used  for  an  imprese)  so  do  all  ina* 
morates  to  their  mistress ;  she  is  their  sun,  their  primum  mobile^ 
or  animi  informam ;  this,  'one  hath  elegantly  expressed  by  a 
windmill,  still  moved  by  the  winde,  which  otherwise  hath  no 
motion  of  it  self. 

Sic  tua  ni  spiret  gratia,  truncus  ero. 

He  is  wholly  animated,  from  her  breath ;  his  soul  lives  in  her 
body  ;  ^  sola  claves  habet  interit&s  et  solutis,  she  keeps  the  keys 
of  his  life  ;  his  fortune  ebbes  and  flowes  with  her  favour ;  a 
^acious  or  bad  aspect  turns  him  up  or  down ; 

*  Ter.  Tui  carenduro  quod  erat  ^  Si  responsum  esset  dominam  occupatam  esse 
aliisque  vacaret,  ille  statim  vix  hoc  audito  velut  in  marmor  obriguit,  alii  se  damnaxe, 
&c    At  cui  favebam,  in  campis  Elysiis  esse  videbatur,  &c.  '  Mantuan. 

^  Iioechieus.  *  Sole  se  occultante,  aut  tempestate  veniente,  statim  dauditurac 

languesdt.  'Emblem,  amat  13.  f  Calisto  de MelibsL  .     . 
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Mens  mea  luoescit^  Lucifl>  luce  ttta. 

Howsoever  his  present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis 
continuate  so  long  as  he  » loves;  he  can  do  nothing,  think  of 
nothing  but  her;  desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his  Cynosure, 
Hesperus  and  Vesper,  his  mominff  and  evening  star,  nis  god- 
dess, his  mistress,  his  life,  his  soul,  his  every  thing ;  dreaming, 
waking,  she  is  always  in  his  mouth ;  his  heart,  eys,  ears,  and 
all  his  thoughts,  are  full  of  her.  His  Laura,  his  Victorina,  his 
Columbina,  Flavia,  Flaminia,  Caelia,  Delia  or  Isabella,  (call 
her  how  you  will;)  she  is  the  sole  object  of  his  senses,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  soul,  niduLus  anima  mux; ;  he  magnifies  her  above 
measure,  totus  in  iUd^  full  of  her,  can  breath  nothing  but  her. 
/  adore  Melibcea^  saith  love- sick  ^  Calisto,  /  believe  in  Melibaa^ 
I  hoTiour,  admire  and  love  my  Melibcea ,-  his  soul  was  sowced, 
imparadised,  imprisoned  in  his  lady.  When  ^  Thais  took  her 
leave  of  Phsedria, 

■■  mi  Phsedria^  et  nunquid  aliud  vis  ? 


Sweet  heart  (she  said^  will  you  command  me  any  further  ser- 
vice? he  readily  rephed,  and  gave  this  in  charge, 


-egone  quid  velim  ? 


Dies  noctesque  ames  me^  me  desideres. 
Me  somnies^  me  expectes^  me  cogites^ 
Me  speres,  me  te  oblectes,  mecum  tota  sis^ 
Mens  fac  postremo  animus,  quando  ego  sum  tuus. 

Dost  ask  (my  dear)  what  service  I  will  have } 
To  love  me  day  and  night  is  all  I  crave ; 
To  dream  on  me^  to  expect,  to  think  on  me^ 
Depend  and  hope>  still  covet  me  to  see, 
Delight  thy  self  in  me,  be  wholly  mine, 
yor  know,  my  love,  that  I  am  wholly  thine. 

But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say ;  if  she  affect  once,  she 
will  be  his,  settle  her  love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 

^  ilium  absens  absentem 


Auditque  videtque- 


she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him, 
continually  of  him,  as  did  Orpheus  on  his  Euridice, 

Te  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  tnecum,  - 
Te  veniente  me,  te  discedente  canebam. 


*  Anima  non  est  ubi  animat,  sed  ubi  amat.  ^  Codestina,  act.  1.  Credo  in 

JIf  eUbseam,  &c  «  Ter.  Eunuch*  AcU  1.  sc.  2.  ^  Virg.  4.  ^n. 
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On  thee^  sweet  wife>  was  all  my  song^ 
Morn^  evenings  and  all  along. 

And  Dido  upon  her  Mueas ; 


et  qu»  me  insomnia  terrent, 

Multa  viri  virtus^  et  plurima  currit  imago. 

And  ever  and  anon^  she  thinks  upon  the  man 
That  was  so  fine^  so  fair/ so  blith^  so  debonair. 

Clitiphon  in  the  first  l30ok  of  Achilles  Tatius,  complaineth, 
how  that  his  mistress  Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in 
the  night,  then  in  the  day.  a  for  all  day  long  he  had  some 
object  or  other  to  distra>ci  his  senses ;  but  in  the  night  all  ram, 
upon  her :  all  nigfit  long  he  lay  ^  awake,  and  could  think  of 
nothing  else  but  her ;  he  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  minde  ; 
towards  morning  sleep  took  a  little  pitty  on  hiniy  he  slumbered 
awhile,  but  all  his  dreams  were  of  her. 


'« te  nocte  sub  atr^. 


Alloquor^  amplector^  falsaque  in  imagine  somni, 
Claudia  soUiatam  palpant  evanida  mentem. 

In  the  dark  night  I  speak^  embrace  and  finde^ 
That  fading  joyes  deceive  my  careful  minde. 

The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia :  ^  day 
and  night  I  thiiik  of  thee,  I  wishf&r  thee,  I  talk  on  thee,  call 
on  thee,  look  for  tJiee,  hope  for  thee,  delight  myself  in  fhee, 
day  and  night  I  love  thee- 

**  Nee  mihi  vespere 
Surgente  decedunt  amores, 
Nee  rapidum  fugiente  Solem ; 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I  have  restless  thoughts  ; 

^  Te  vigilans  oculis,  animo  te  nocte  require. 

Still  I  think  on  thee.  Anima  non  est  ubi  animat,  sed  vbi  amaU 
I  live  and  breath  in  thee,  I  wish  for  thee. 

g  O  niveam  quae  te  poterit  mihi  reddere  lucem^ 
O  mihi  felicem  terque  quaterque  diem. 

b  happy  day  that  shdl  restore  thee  to  my  sight.     In  the  mean 

*  Interdiu  oculi,  et  auNs  occupatfe  distrahunt  animum,  at  noctu  solus  jactor,  ad 
Auroram  somnus  paulum  miserti  s,  nee  tamen  ex  animo  puellaabiit,  sed  omnia  mihi 
de  Lieucippe  somnia  erant  ^  Tota  hac  nocte  somnum  hisce  oculis  non  vidi.  Ter. 
e  Buchanan.  Sylv.  ^  Mn.  Syl.  Te  dies,  noctesque  amo,  te  cogito,  te  desidero, 

te  ^roco,  te  expecto,  te  spero,  tecum  oblecto  me,  totus  in  te  sum.  °  Hor.  fib.  2. 

ode  9.  'Petronius.  «f  TibuUus  L  3.  Eleg*  3. 
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time,  he  raves  on  her ;  her  sweet  face,  eysj  actions,  eestures, 
hands,  feet,  speech,  length,  bredth,  hightn,  depth,  and  the  rest 
of  her  dimensions^  are  so  survaied,  measured,  and  taken,  by  that 
Astrolabe  of  phantasie,  and  that  so  violently  sometimes,  with 
such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong  an 
imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks  he  sees  her  indeed ;  he 
talks  with  her,  he  embraceth  her,  Ixion-like  pro  Junone  nubem^ 
a  cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said.  MAi/  prceter  Leucippen  cemo, 
Leucippe  mihi  perpeiuo  in  oculis,  et  cmimo  versatur ;  I  see  and 
meditate  of  naught  but  Leucippe.  Be  she  present  or  absent, 
all  is  one ; 

*  Et  quamvis  aberat  placidse  praesentia  form». 
Quern  dederat  prsesens  forma,  manebat  amor. 

That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  minde, 
•  — ._ b  haerent  infixi  pectore  vultus. 

as  he. that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog,  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs, 
dogs  in  his  meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink :  his  mis- 
tress ^is  in  his  eys,  ears,  heart,  in  all  his  senses.  Valleriola  had 
a  m^chant,  his  patient,  in  the  same  predicament,  and  ^  Ulricus 
Molitor  out  of  Austin,  hath  a  story  of  one,  that  through  ve- 
hemency  of  this  love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mistress 
present  with  him ;  she  talked  with  him ;  et  commisceri  cum  ed 
vigilcms  videbatur,  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it  be 
pleasantly  intended,  what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when 
It  is  with  fear  and'  continual  sorrow,  suspition,  care,  agony, 
(as  commonly  it  is)  still  accompanied,  what  an  intolerable 
^  pain  must  it  be  ? 

-Non  tarn  grandes 


Gargara  culmos,  quot  demerso  , 

Pectore  curas  longa  nexas 
Usque  catena,  vel  quae  penitus 
Crudelis  amor  vulnera  miscet. 

Mount  Gargarus  hath  not  so  many  sterns^ 
As  lovers  brest  hath  grievous  wounds, 
And  linked  cares,  which  love  compounds.   , 

When  the  king  of  Babylon  would. have  punished  a  courtier  of 
his,  for  loving  a  yong  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  far  above 
his  fortunes,  ^  Apollonius  in  presence,  by  all  means  perswaded 

•Ovid.  Fast.  2.  ver.  775.  ^  Virg.  ^n,  4.  «De  Pythonissa.  <*  Juno,  nee 
ira  Beum  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hostis,  quantum  tute  potis  animl*  illapsus*  Silius 
Ital  15.  bel.  Punie.  de  amoie.  *  Philostratus  vita  ejus.  Maximum  tormentuis;! 

quod  excogitare,  vel  doceie  te  possum,  est  ipse  amor.    - 
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to  let  him  alone ;  For.  to  love  and  not  enjoy  wa^  a  most  unspeak- 
able  torment ;  no  tyrant  could  invent  the  like  punishment ;  as 
a  gnat  at  a  candle,  in  a  short  space,  he  would  consume  himself. 
For  love  is  a  perpetual  ^Jltuc^  cm^or  animi^  a  warfare,  mUitat 
omnis  ama/nsj  a  grievous  wound  is  love  still,  and  a  lovers  heart 
is  Cupids  quiver,  a  consuming  ^fire,  ^accede  ad  hunc  ignenty 
S^e.  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

^  alitur  at  erescit  malnm^ 


Et  ardet  intus^  quails  ^tnaeo  vapor 
Exundat  antro 

As  ^tna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  then  iEtna,  or  any 
material  fire. 


e  N$un  Amor  saepe  Lyparco 
Vulcano.ardentiorem  flammam  mcendere  solet. 

Vulcans  flames  are  but  smoak  to  this ;  For  fire,  saith  ^Xeno- 
phon,  bums  them  alone  that  stand  neer  it,  or  touch  it ;  but 
this  fire  of  love  bumeth  and  scorcheth  afar  ofi^,  and  is  more  hot 
and  vehement  then  any  material  fire :  *  Ignis  in  igne  furit ; 
'tis  a  fire  in  a  fire ;  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero 
burnt  Rome,  as  Calisto  urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed 
mens  bodies  and  goods ;  but  this  fire  devours  the  soule  it  self, 
and  ^  one  soul  is  zvorth  100000  bodies.  No  water  can  quench 
this  wild  fire. 

-*  In  pectus  csecos  absorbuit  ignes^ 


Ignes  qui  nee  aqu^  perimi  potu^re^  nee  imbre 
Diminui^  neque  graminibus,  magicisque  susurris. 

A  ^re  he  took  into  his  brest, 

Which  water  could  not  quench^ 
Nor  hearb^  nor  art>  nor  magick  spells 

Could  quelle  nor  any  drench. 

Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs ;  for  so,  they  may  chance  find  a 
little  ease. 

^  Sic  candentia  colla>  sic  patens  firons^ 
Sic  me  blanda  tui  Nesera  ocelli^ 
Sic  pares  minio  gense  peruruntj 
Ut  ni  me  lachrymae  rigent  perennes^ 
Totus  in  tenues  eam  favillas. 

*  Ausoniiur,  c  35.  ^  Et  csoo  carpitur  igne ;  et  mihi  sese  ofiert  ultxo  mas 

ignis  Amyntas.  ^^Ter.  Eunuch.  ^^Sen.  HippoL  «  Theocritus  edyL  2. 

Cevibus  cor  est  yiolabUe  telis.  '  Ignis  tangentes  solum  urit,  at  forma  procul 

astantes  inflammat.  k  Nonnius.  ^  Mf^or  ilia  flamma  quas  consumit  unam 

animam,  quamquae  centum  millia  corporum.  *  Mant.  ed.  2.  ^  Manillus 

£pig.  Ub.  1. 
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So  thy  white  neck,  Neaera,  me  poor  soule 
Doth  scorch,  thy  dieeks,  tliy  wanton  eys  that  roul : 
Were  it  not  for  my  droppipe  tears  that  hinder, 
I  should  be  quite  burnt  up  forthwith  to  cinder. 

This  "fire  strikes  like  lightning ;  which  made  those  old  Orsecians 
naiiit  Cupid  in  many  of  their  a  temples,  with  Jupiters  thunder- 
bolts in  nis  hands :  for  it  wounds,  and  cannot  be  perceived 
how,  whence  it  came^  where  it  pieroed ; 

**  Urimuri  et  ciecum  pectora  vulnus  habent. 

And  can  hardly  be  discerned  at  first 

-'^  Est  mollis  flamma  medullas^ 


£t  taciturn  insane  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 

A  gentle  wonnd^  an  easie  fire  it  was. 
And  slye  at  first,  and  secretly  did  pass. 

But  by  and  by  it  began  to  rage  and  bum  amain ; 

^  Pectus  insanum  vapor, 
Amorque  torret,  intus  sievus  vorat 
Penitus  medullas,  atque  per  venas  meat 
Visceribus  ignis  mersus,  et  venis  latens, 
Ut  agilis  altas  flamma  percurrit  trabes. 

This  fiery  vapour  raseth  in  the  veins. 
And  scorchetn  entnuis ;  as  when  fire  bums 
An  house,  it  nimbly  runs  along  the  beames. 
And  at  the  last  the  whole  it  overturns* 

Abraham  Ho£Femannus  IXb*  1.  amor.conmgdl.  cap.  2»pag.  22. 
relates  out  of  Plato,  how  that  Empedocles  the  philosopher  was 
present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  that  died  for  love,  ^his  heart 
was  combust^  his  Uver  smoaMe,  his  hings  dried  up,  insomuch  thai 
he  verily  believed  his  sovl  was  either  sod  or  rostedy  through  the 
vehemency  of  loves  Jlre.  Which  (belike)  made  a  modem  writer 
of  amorous  emblems,  express  loves  fiiry,  by  a  pot  hanging  over 
the  fire,  and  Cupid  blowing  the  coals.  As  the  heat  consumes 
the  water, 

'Sic  sua  consnmit  viscera  cseeus  amor ; 

so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical  moisture.  Another  compares 
love  to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  too  neer  the  fire. 

*  IroagineB  Deoram.  ^  Ovid.  «  ^neid.  4.  ^  Seneca.  *  Cor 

totam  combustum,  jecur  sufiumigatum,  pnlmo  arefiictiu,  ut  aedAm  miaoram  iUam 
guyimam  Ins  elixom  aut  oombustam,  ob  mazimum  ardoxem,  queni  patnintor  ob  ignem 
amoris.  'EmbL  Amat.  4.  et  5. 
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•  Sic  quo  quis  propior  suae  puell®  est,  * 

Hoc  stultus  propior  8use  ruinse  est. 

The  neerer  he  unto  his  mistress  is. 
The  neerer  he  unto  his  mine  is. 

So  that  to  say  truth,  as  ^  Castilio  describes  it,  Tfie  beginmng^ 
middle^  end  qflove^  is  nought  ehe  but  sorrow^  vexation^  agony^ 
torment f  irJcsomnesSf  wearisomness  ;  so  that  to  be  sqitaUd,  ^g^9 
miserable^  solitary ^  discontent ^  d£jected,  to  wish  for  deaths  to 
complain^  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain  signes,  and 
ordvnary  actions  of  a  hve^ck  person*  This,  continual  pain 
and  torture  makes  them  forget  themselves,  if  they  be  far  gone 
with  it,  or  in  doubt,  or  despair  of  obtaining ;  e^^erly  bent  to 
neglect  all  ordinary  business. 

^<  pendent  opera  interruptaj,  minaeque 

Murorum  ingentes,  sequataque  machina  coelo, 

Loye-sick  Dido  left  her  works  undone ;  so  did  ^  Phaedra ; 

^Palladis  telae  vacant, 

Et  inter  ipsa9  pens^  lahuntur  manus* 

Faustus  in  ®  Mantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  he  did  ; 

Nulla  quies  mihi  dulcis  erat,  nullus  labore  segro 
PectOre,  sensus  iners,  et  mens  torpore  sepulta ) 
Carminis  occiderat  studium. 

And  His  the  humour  of  them  aU,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons, 
and  their  estates,  as  the  shepheard  in  ^Theocritus,  Et  hcec 
barba  inculta  esty  sqitalidique  capilli,  their  beards  flag,  and  they 
have  no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves,  or  of  any  business ; 
they  care  not  as.  they  say,  which  end  goes  forward. 

«f  Oblitusque  gregea,  et  rura  domestica,  totus 
^  Uritur,  et  noctes  in  luctitm  expendit  amaras. 

Forgetting  flocks  of  sheep  and  country  farms. 
The  silly  shepheard  always  mourns  and  burns. 

Love-sick  *  Chaerea,  when  he  came  from  Pamphilas  house,  and 
had  not  so  good  welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort ; 
Parmeno  meets  him,  quid  tristis  es  ?  Why  art  thou  so  sad, 
man  ?  unde  es  ?  whence  com'st,  how  do^st  ?  but  he  sadly  re- 
plies. Ego  hercle  nescio  neque  unde  earn,  neque  quorsum  earn, 
ita  prorstis  oblitus  sum  mei;  I  have  so  forgotten  myself,  I 
neither  know  where  I  am,  nor  whence  I  come,  nor  whither  I 
will,  nor  what  I  do.  P.  ^  How  so  ?  Ch.  lam  in  love,  Prudens 
sdens. 

*  Grotius.  ^  Lib.  4.  Nam  istius  amoris  neque  principia,  neque  media  aliud 

habent  quid,  quam  molestias,  dolores,  cruciatus,  defadgationes,  adeo  ut  miserum  esse 
mcerore,  gemitu,  solitudine  torqueri,  mortem  optare,  semperque  debacch^,  suntcerta 
amantium  signa  et  certs  acliones.  ^  Virg*  ^n.  4.  **  Seneca  Hip*  txt* 

'Edog.  1.  'Edyl.  14.  s  Msait  EcLog,  2,     '  >>  Ov.  Met.  la  de 

Polyphemo.  Urilur  oblitus  pecorum,  antrorumque  suorum ;  jamque  tibi  feiroie,  ft9» 
» Ter.  Eunuch,  ^  Qui,  qusso  ?    Amo. 
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"  ■    ■  vivua  yidensque  pereo,  nee  quid  agam  scio. 

^  He  thai;  erst  had  his  thmighisjree  (as  Philostratus  Lemnius 
in  an  epistle  of  his,  describes  tWs  fiery  passion)  and  spent  his 
time  like  an  hard  strident^  in  tJiose  delightsome  phihsophicaU 
precepts ;  he  that  with  the  sun  and  moone  wandred  all  (foer  the 
world,  with  stars  themselves  ranged  about,  and  left  no  secret, 
or  small  mystery  in  nature  unsearched;  s}^ce  he  was  enamored, 
can  do  nothing  now  but  think  and  meditate  of  love  mMters,  day 
and  night  composeth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress ;  all  his 
study,  endeavour,  is  to  approve  himself  to  his  mistress ^  to  win 
his  mistress  Javour,  to  compass  his  desire,  to  be  counted  her  ser-- 
vant.     When  Peter  Abelhardus,  that  great  schoUer  of  his  age. 


rVhen  Feter  Abeihardus^  that  great  sc 
(^  Cui  soli  patuit  scibile  qtdequid  erat^) 
in  love  with  Heloissa,  he  had  no  min 


was  now  in  love  with  Heloissa,  he  had  no  mind  to  visit,  or  fre- 
quent schools  and  schoUers  any  more.  Tcediosum  mihi  valde 
juit  (as  ^  he  confesseth)  adscholasprocedere,  vel  in  iifi  morarij 
all  his  minde  was  on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be^ny  hope  of  obtaining 
his  suit,  to  prosecute  his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  for- 
tunes, for  her ;  and  though  he  lose  ana  alienate  all  his  friends, 
be  threatned,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited ;  for  as  the  poet  saith, 
«  Amori  quis  legem  det  P  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by  it,  dis- 
graced, go  a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he 
will  wilbngly  beg,  hazzard  all  he  hath,  goods,  lands,  shame, 
scandall,  fame,  and  life  it  self. 

« 

Non  recedam  neque  quiescam^  noctu  et  iaterdiu^ 

Prius  profecto  quam  ant  ipsam^  aut  mortem  investigavero. 

I'll  never  rest  or  cease  my  suit. 
Till  she  or  death  do  make  me  mute. 

Parthenis  in  ^  Aristaenetus,  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much. 
/  may  have  better  matches,  I  confess ;  but,  farewell  shame, 
farewell  honour ^  far e*well  honesty,  far eroeU  friends  and  for* 
tunes,  &tC.  O  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel ;  /  zoiU  leave Mfor 
his  sweet  sake ;  I  zvill  have  him,  say  no  more,  contra  gentes,  / 
am  resolved,  I  will  have  him,  6  Gobrias  the  captain,  when  he 
had  espied  Rhodanthe,  the  fair  captive  maid,  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  Mystilus  the  generall,  with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rhe- 

*  Ter.  Eunuch.  ^  Qui  olim  cogitabat  quae  vellet,  et  pulcherrimis  philosophuB 

prsceptis  operaxn  insumpsit,  qui  universi  circuitiones  ccelique  naturam,  &c.  Hanc 
imam  intendit  operam,  de  sola  cogitat,  noctes  et  dies  se  componit  ad  hanCf  et  ad  acer- 
bam  servitutem  redactus  animus,  &c.  ^^  Pars  Epitaphii  ejus*  ^  Epist.  prima. 
'  Boethius,  lib<  3.  Met.  ult.  '  Epist.  lib.  6.  Valeat  pudor,  valeat  honestas,  valeat 
honor.  i  Theodor.  prodiomus,  lib.  3.     Amor.  Mystili  genibus  obvolutus, 

ubertknque  lachrymans,  &c.  Nihil  ex  tola  praeda  prster  Rhodanthen  virginem  ac- 
cipiam. 
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torick  he  could ;  by  the  scars  he  had  formerly  received,  the  good 
service  he  had  done,  or  what  soever  else  was  dear  unto  him, 
besought  his  .govemour  he  might  have  the  captive  virgin  to  be 
his  wife,  virtutis  sua  spolium^  as  a  reward  of  his  worth  and  ser- 
vice ;  and  moreover  he  would  forgive  him  the  mony  which  was 
owing,  and  all  reckonings  besides  due  unto  him  ;  I  ask  no  more, 
no  part  of  booty  9  no  portionj  but  Rhodanthe  to  be  my  tvtfe.  And 
when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  fair  meanes,  he  fell  to 
treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last,  to 
accomphsh  his  desire.  ^Tis  a  common  humour  this,  a^enerall 
passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  so  affected ;  and  which  i^Bmilia  told 
Aretine  a  courtier,  in  Castilios  disa)urse, »  surely  Aretine,  if  thou 
werst  not  so  indeed^  thou  didst  not  love :  ingeniumsly  confess ; 
Jbr  if  thou  hadst  been  throughly  e^iamored^  thou  wouldst  have 
desired  nothing  more  then  to  please  thy  mistress.  For  that  i^ 
the  law  qflooe^  to  will  and  nul  the  same ; 


b''| 


fantum  velle  et  nolle>  velit  nolit  quod  arnica. 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  them  all ;  they  are 
very  slaves,  drudges  for  the  time,  mad  men,  fools,  dizards, 
^  atrabUarii,  beside  themselves,  and  as  blind  as  beetles.  Their 
^  dotage  is  most  eminent ;  Amare  simul  et  sapere  ipsi  Jovi  non 
datuVj  as  Seneca  holds ;  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be 
wise  both  together ;  the  very  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be 
overtaken  with  this  passion,  the  most  staid,  discreet,  grave, 
generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to  govern  themselves,  in  this 
commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecorums,  unbefitting  their 
gravity  and  persons. 

« Quisquis  amat  servit^  sequitur  captivus  amantem^ 
Fert  domita  cervice  jugum— — 

Sampson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,  &c.  are  justly 
taxed  of  indiscretion  in  this  point ;  the  middle  sort  are  betwixt 
hawk  and  buzzard ;  and  although  they  do  perceive  and  ac- 
knowledge their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury,  yet  they  cannot 
withstand  it;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and 
confessions  of  Dido  in  Virgil. 

^  Incipit  effari^  mediaque  in  voce  resistit.         Phcedra  in  Seneca. 
»  Quod  ratio  poscit^  vincit  ac  regnat  furor, 
Potensque  tot^  mente  dominatur  Deus.         Myrrha  in  ^  Ovid. 
Ilia  quidem  sentit^  fcedoque  repugnat  amori, 

*■  Lib.  2.  Certe  vix  credam,  et  bona  fide  fateare,  Aretine,  te  non  amasseadeo  vehe- 
menter ;  si  enim  vere  amasses,  nihil  prius  aut  potius  optasses,  quam  amatie  mulieri 
placere.    @a  enim  amoris  lex  est  idem  velle  et  noUe.  ^  Stroza  sil.  £pig- 

■=  Quippe  haec  onmia  ex  atri  bile  et  amore  proveniunt  Jason  Pratensis.  ^  Immen- 
sus  amor  ipsa  stultitia  est.  Cazdan.  lib.  1.  de  sapientia.  ®  Mantuan.  '  Vii]gk 
Mn,4,  V  Seneca  Hippol.  i"  Met  10. 
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fit  secam :  Quo  mente  feror^  quid  molior  ?  inquit. 
Dii,  precor,  et  pietas^  &c. 

She  sees  and  knows  her  faulty  and  doth  resist^ 

Against  her  filthy  lust  she  doth  contend^ 
And  whither  go  I,  what  am  I  ahout  ? 

And  God  forbid ;  yet  doth  it  in  the  end.         Again,   ^ 

— Pervigil  igne 

Carpitur  indomito,  furiosaque  vota  retrectat, 
Et  modo  desperate  modo  vult  tentare,  pudetque 
Et  cupit,  ^t  quid  agat>  non  invenit,  &c. 

,   With  raging  lust  she  bums,  and  now  recals 
Her  vow,  and  then  despairs  ;  and  when  'tis  past, 
Her  former  thoughts  she'l  prosecute  in  hast ; 
And  what  to  do  she  knows  not  at  the  last. 

She  will  and  will  not,  abhors ;  and  yet  as  Medea  did,  doth  it : 

Trahit  invitem  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido. 

Mens  aliud  suadet ;  video  meliora,  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor. 

Reason  pulls  one  way,  burning  lust  another  ; 

She  sees  and  knows  what 's  good,  but  she  doth  neither. 

'  O  fraus,  amorque,  et  mentis  emotse  furor. 
Quo  me  abstulistis  } 

The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many 
-  brute  beasts ;  reason  counsells  one  way  ;  thy  friends,  fortunes, 
shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and  an  ocean  of  cares  that  will  cer* 
tainly  follow ;  yet  this  furious  lust,  praecipitates,  counter- 
poiseth,  weighs  down  on  the  other ;  though  it  be  their  utter 
undoing,  perpetuall  infamy,  loss,  yet  they  will  do  it,  and  be- 
come at  last  insensati,  void  of  sense ;  degenerate  into  dogs, 
hogs,  asses,  brutes  ;  as  Jupiter  into  a  bull,  Apuleius  an  asse, 
Lycaon  a  wolf,  Tereus  a  lap-wing,  ^  Calisto  a  bear,  Elpenor 
and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.  For  what  else  may  we  think 
those  ingenious  poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  witty  iSctions 
and  poems  ?  but,  tljat  a  man,  once  g^ven  over  to  his  lust  (as 
c  Fulgentius  interprets  that  of  Apuleius,  Alciat  of  Tereus)  is 
no  better  then  a  beast* 

^  Rex  fueram,  sic  crista  docet,  sed  sordida  vita 
Immundam  e  tanto  culmine  fecit  avem. 

I  was  a  king,  my  crown  a  witness  is. 
But  by  my  filthiness  am  come  to  this. 

Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weak- 
ness and  dotage ;  or  rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordi- 

*■  Buchanan.  *>  An  immodest  woman  h  like  a  bear.  ^  Feram  induit 

diun  losas  comedat,  idem  ad  se  redeat  ^  Aldatus  de  upu]^^  £mbl.  Animal 

immundum  upupa  stercoia  amans ;  ave  hac  nihil  foedius,  nihil  libidinosius.    Sabin. 
in  Ovid.  Met 
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narjr  sign  of  it.     »  Love  is  blind,  as  the  saying  is,  Cupids  blind^ 
and  so  are  all  his  followers. 

Quisquis  amat  ranam^  ranam  putat  esse  Dianam.^ 

Every  lover  admires  his  mistress,  though  she  be  very  deformed 
of  her  self,  ill-favored,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale,  red,  yellow, 
tan^d,  tallow-faced,  have  a  swoln  juglers  platter  face,  or  a  thin, 
lean,  chitty  face,  have  clouds  in  her  face,  be  crooked,  dry, 
bald,  goggle-ey'd,  blear-ey'd  or  with  staring  eys,  she  looks  like 
asquis^d  cat,  hold  her  head  still  awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollo w-ey'd, 
black  or  yellow  about  the  eys,  or  squmt-ey'd,  sparrow-mouthed, 
Persean  nook-nosed,  have  a  sharp  fox  nose,  a  red  nose,  China 
flat,  great  nose,  nare  simo  patuloque^  a  nose  like  a  promontory, 
gubber-tushed,  rotten  teetn,  blacK,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle 
browed,  a  witches  beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room, 
her  nose  drop  winter  and  summer,  with  a  Bavarian  poke  under 
her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eared,  with  a  long  cranes  neck, 
which  stands  awry  too,  pendulis  mammis^  her  dugs  like  two 
double  jugSy  or  else  no  dugs  in  the  other  extream,  bloody- 
faln-fingers,  she  have  filthy  long  unpaired  nailes,  scabbed  hanas 
or  wrists,  a  tan'd  skin,  a  rotten  carcass,  crooked  back,  she  stoops, 
is  lame,  splea-footed,  as  slender  in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the 
wastj  gowty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her  shooes,  her  feet 
stink,  she  bre^  lice,  a  meer  changeling,  a  very  monster,  an 
aufe  imperfect,  her  whole  complexion  savours,  an  harsh  voyce, 
incondite  gesture,  vile  gate,  a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug, 
a  fat  fustilugs,  a  trusse,  a  long  lean  rawbone,  a  skeleton,  a 
sneaker  (si  qua  latent  melioraputa)^andi  to  thy  judgement  looks 
li,ke  a  mara  in  a  lanthorn,  wnom  thou  couldst  not  fancy  for  a 
world,  but  hatest,  loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  face,  or 
blow  thy  nose  in  her  bosome,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man, 
a  dowdy,  a  slut,  a  scold,  a  nasty,  rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly 
quean,  dishonest  peradventure,  obscene,  base,  beggerly,  rude, 
foolish,  untaught,  peevish,  Irus  daughter,  Thersites  sister,  Gro- 
bians  schoUer ;  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  this, 
he  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  errours,  or  imperfections  of 
body  or  mind. 

^  Ipsa  hsec  delectant^  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Agnse  ; 

he  had  rather  have  her  then  any  woman  in  the  world.  If  he 
were  a  king,  she  alone  should  be  his  queen,  his  empress.  O 
that  he  had  but  the  wealth  and  treasure  of  both  the  Indies  to 
endow  her  with ;  a  carrack  of  diamonds,  a  chain  of  pearl,  a 
cascanet  of  jewels  (a  pair  of  calf  skin  gloves  of  four  pence  a 
pair  were  fitter),  or  some  such  toye,  to  send  her  for  a  token  ;  she 

*■  Love  is  like  a  false  glasse,  which  represents  eveiy  thing  fairer  then  it  is.     ^  Hor. 
^t.  lib.  i.  sat  3. 
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should  have  it  with  all  his  heart ;  he  would  spend  myriades  of 
crowns  for  her  sake.  Venus  herself,  Panthea,  Cleopatra,  Tar- 
quins  Tanaauil,  Herods  Mariamne,  or  ^  Mary  of  Burgundy 
ii  she  were  alive,  would  not  match  her. 

^  Vincet  valtus  haec  Tyndarios^ 
Qui  moverunt  horrida  bella. 

Let  Paris  himself  be  judge ;  renowned  Helena  comes  short ; 
that  Rodopheian  Phillis,  Larissean  Coronis,  Babylonian 
Thysbe,  Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c.  your  counterfeit  ladies 
were  never  so  fair  as  she  is. 

'  Quicquid  erit  placidi,  lepidi,  grati,  atque  faceti, 
Vivida  cunctorum  retines  Pandora  Deorum. 

What  e're  is  pretty,  pleasant,  facete,  well,  f^7':^J%^^\ 

What  e're  Pandora  had,  she  doth  excell.  k\  ri/ii  .% 

^  Dioeham  Triviee  formam  nihil  esse  Dianse.  ^^^^  vr 

Diana  was  not  to  be  compar'^d  to  her,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minei-va, 
nor  any  goddess.  Thetis  feet  were  as  bright  as  silver ;  the 
ancles  of  Hebe  clearer  then  chrystall ;  the  arms  of  Aurora  as 
ruddy  as  the  rose ;  Junos  breasts  as  white  as  snow ;  Minerva 
wise ;  Venus  fair ;  but  what  of  this  ?  Dainty,  come  thou  to  me. 
She  is  all  in  all : 


Cselia  ridens 


Est  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loquens. 
'  Fairest  of  fair,  that  fairnesse  doth  excell. 

Ephemerus  in  Aristsenetus,  so  far  admireth  his  mistress  good 
parts,  that  he  makes  proclamation  of  them,  and  challengetn  all 
comers  in  her  behalf.  ^  Who  ever  mw  the  beauties  qfthe  Easty 
or  of  the  West  ?  let  them  come  from  ail  quarters^  all,  and  tell 
truth,  if  ever  they  saw  stick  an  excellent  feature  as  this  is.  A 
good  fellow  in  Petronius  cryes  out,  no  tongue  can  ^  tell  his 
ladies  fine  feature,  or  expresse  it.  Quicquid  dixeris  minus 
erit,  Sfc, 

No  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell. 

In  whose  each  part  all  tongues  may  dwell. 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.  She  is 
nuUi  secunda,  a  rare  creature,  a  phoenix,  the  sole  commandress 
of  his  thoughts,  queen  of  his  desires,  his  only  delight :  as 
1  Triton  now  feelingly  sings,  that  love-sick  sea-god. 

*■  The  daughter  and  he|r  of  Carolus  Pugnax.  ^  Seneca  in  Octavia.- 

c  Loechseus.  «*  Mantuan.  Ed.  1 .  •  Angerianus.         *"  Faery  Queen  Cant, 

lir.  4.  «  Epist  1 2.  Quis  unquam  formas  vidit  orientis,  quis  occidentu,  veniant 
ubdique  omnes,  et  dicant  veraces,  an  tarn  insignem  viderint  formam.  ^  Nulli^ 

V07L  formam  ejus  possit  comprehendere.  ^  Calcagnini  diaL  Galat. 
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Candida  Leuoothbe  placet^  et  placet  atra  Mel»ne> 
Sed  Gralatea  placet  longe  magis  omnibus  una. 

Fair  Leucothe^  black  Melsene  please  me  well^ 
But  Galatea  doth  by  ods  the  rest  excell. 

All  the  gracious  elogies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons 
of  the  best  things  Ik  the  world,  the  most  glorious  names; 
whatsoever,  I  say,  is  pleasant,  amiable,  sweet,  grateful  and 
delicious,  are  too  Uttle  for  her. 

Phoebo  pulchrior  et  sorore  Phcebi. 

His  Phcebe  is  so  fair^  she  is  so  bright. 

She  dims  the  suns  lustre,  and  the  moons  light. 

Stars,  suns,  moones,  mettals,  sweet  smelling  flowers,  odours, 
perfumes,  colours,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls,  pretious  stones, 
snow,  painted  birds,  doves,  honj,  suger,  spice,  cannot  expresse 
her ;  ^  so  soft,  so  tender^  so  radiant,  sweet,  so  fair  is  she. 

■■     Mollior  cuniculi  capillo>  &c. 

b  Lydia  bella,  puella  Candida, 
Quae  bene  superas  lac,  et  lilium, 
Albamque  simul  rosam  et  rubicundam, 
Et  expolitum  ebur  Indicum. 

Fine  Lydia  my  mistress  white  and  fair. 
The  milk,  the  lilly  do  not  thee  come  neer ; 
The  rose  so  white,  the  rose  so  red  to  see. 
And  Indian  ivory,  comes  short  of  thee. 

Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a  fair  lady : 

« t!rt)at  Cmiiia  t!)at  toajer  fairer  to  Be  attn, 
<Efien  i0  tilip  upon  tbe  ntKlln  (fteen ; 
%nD  txtfi\^tt  tben  ^ap  toit^  fiotoetie;  neto, 
IFor  toitf)  tfie  tojse  colour  fStxaitit  |^  f^eto, 
31  not  to1bic6  ^^  t|)e  taitet  ai  tj^e  ttoo. 

In  this  very  phrase  ^  Polyphemus  courts  Galatea. 

Candidior  folio  nivei  Galatea  ligustri, 
Floridior  prato,  long^  procerior  alno, 
Splendidior  vitro^  tenero  la^civior  haedo,  &c. 
Mollior  et  cygni  plumis,  et  lacte  coacto. 

Whiter  Galet  then  the  white  withie-wind. 
Fresher  then  a  field,  higher  then  a  tree. 
Brighter  then  glass,  more  wanton  then  a  kid. 
Softer  then  swans  down,  or  ought  that  may  be. 


*  CatuUus.  b  Petronii  Catalect  « Chaucer  in  the  knight's  tale. 

Ovid.  Met.  13. 
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So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian, 
which  John  Secundus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modern  poet,  hath 
translated  into  verse.  When  Doris  and  those  other  sea  nymphs, 
upbraided  her  with  her  ugly  mishapen  lover  Polyphemus,  she 
r^lyes ;  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice : 

^       Et  plane  invidia  hue  mera  vos  stimulare  videtur^ 
Quod  non  vos  itidem  ut  me  Polyphemus  amet ; 

Say  what  they  could,  he  was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heloissa 
wnt  to  her  sweet-heart  Peter  Abelhardus,  Si  me  Atigustus  orbis 
imperatoruxorem  eapeieretyinallemtua  esse  meretrix  qtiam  orbis 
imperatrix ;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal  or  quean,  then  the 
worlds  empress  or  queen. 

non  si  me  Jupiter  ipse  forte  velit,  — — 

she  would  not  change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a  most  loathsome  creature ;  and  as 
when  a  countrey  fellow  discommended  once  that  exquisite 
picture  of  Helena,  made  by  Zeuxis,^  for  he  saw  no  such  beauty 
m  it ;  Nicomachus,  a  love-sick  spectator,  replyed,  Sume  tioi 
meos  oculos  et  Deam  existi/mabis ;  take  mine  eys,  and  thou  wilt 
think  she  is  a  goddess ;  dote  on  her  forthwith  ;  count  all  her 
vices,  vertues ;  her  imperfections,  infirmities,  absolute  and  per- 
fect :  If  she  be  flat-nosed,  she  is  lovely  ;  if  hook-nosed,  kingly ; 
if  dwarfish  and  little,  pretty  ;  if  tall,  proper  and  man-like,  our 
brave  Brittish  Bunduica ;  if  crooked,  wise ;  if  monstrous, 
comely ;  her  defects  are  no  defects  at  all ;  she  hath  no  deformi- 
ties. Immo  nee  ipsum  amicce  stercusjcetet ;  Though  she  be 
nasty,  fulsome  as  Sostratus  bitch,  or  Parmenos  sow :  thou 
hadst  as  lieve  have  a  snake  in  thy  bosome,  a  toad  in  thy  dish, 
and  callest  her  witch,  divel,  hag,  with  all  the  filthy  names  thou 
canst  invent ;  he  admires  her  on  the  other  side ;  she  is  his  idoll, 
lady,  mistress,  ^  Venerilla,  queen,  the  quintessence  of  beauty, 
an  angel,  a  star,  a  goddess. 

*"  Thou  art  my  Vesta>  thou  mv  Goddess  art^ 
Thy  hallowed  temple  onely  is  my  heart. 

« 

The  fragrancy  of  a  thousand  curtesans  is  in  her  face ;  Nee 
pulchra  effigies  fuse  Cypridis  aut  Stratonices  ;  'Tis  not  Venus 
picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish  Infantas,  as  you  suppose,  (good 
Sir)  no  princess,  or  kings  daughter;  no,  no,  but  his  divine 
mistress  forsooth^  his  &inty  Dulcinea,  his  dear  Antiphila> 

*  Plutarch.  Sib!  dixit  tarn  pulchiun  non  videri,  &c»         ^  Quanto  quam  Ludfer, 
aurea  Phoebe,  tanto  vsrginibus  oonspectioc  omnibus  Heioe*  Ovid.  <  Midu 

Drayton,  Son,  30. 
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to  whose  service  he  is  wholly  ponsecrate,  whom  he  alone 
adores. 

'  Cui  comparatus  indecens  erit  pavo, 
InamabiBs  sciurus^  et  frequens  phoenix. 

To  whom  confer'd,  a  peacocks  undecent, 
A  squirrels  harsh^  a  phoenix  too  frequent. 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegances,  pleasures  attend  her.  He 
prefers  her  before  a  mjrriade  of  court  ladies. 

^  He  that  commends  Phillis  or  Nersea^ 
Or  Amaiillis^  or  Galatea^ 
Tityrus  or  Melibaea^  by  your  leave. 
Let  him  be  mute,  his  love  the  praises  have. 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So 
^  Quintus  Catullus  admired  his  squint-ey'^d  friend  Rosdus. 

Pace  mihi  liceat  (Ccelestes)  dicere  vestr&, 
Mortalis  visus  pulchrior  esse  Deo. 

By  your  leave  gentle  Gods,  this  I'll  say  true, 
There^s  none  of  you  that  have  so  fair  an  hew. 

All  the  bumbast  epithetes,  patheticall  adjuncts,  incomparably 
fair,  curiously  neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delitious,  &c.  pretty 
diminutives,  corculum,  suaviolum^  <$*c.  pleasant  names  may  be 
invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon,  pigsney,  kid,  hony, 
love,  dove,  chicken,  .&c.  he  puts  on  her. 

^  Meum  mel,  mea  suavitas,  meum  cor, 
Meum  suaviolum,  mei  lepores. 

My  life,  my  light,  my  jewell,  my  glory.  ^  Margareta  speciosa, 
ciyus  respeciu  omnia  mundi  pretiosa  sordent ;  my  sweet  Mar- 
garet, my  sole  delight  and  darling.  And  as  ^Rhodomant 
courted  Isabella ; 

By  all  kind  words,  and  gestures  that  he  might, 
He  calls  her  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  beloved. 
His  joyfull  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight. 
His  mistress,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names 
As  loving  knights  apply  to  lovely  dames. 

Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  mea- 
sure ;  her  hand, 

^  O  quales  digitos,  quas  habet  ilia  manus ! 

•■  MartiaL  1.  5.  epig.  38.  ^  Ariosto.  <"  Tully  lib.  I .  de  nat.  Deor. 

Pulchrior  ThOy  et  tamen  erat  oculis  perversissimis.  ^  MaruUus  ad  Neaeram 

epig.  1.  lib.  '  Barthius.  '  Ariosto,  fib.  29.  hist.  8. 


^ 
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pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her  sweet  carriage,  sweet  voyce, 
tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely  looks,  her  every 
thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  Her 
very  name  (let  it  be  what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty  pleasing 
name :  I  beleeve  now  there  is  some  secret  power  ana  vertue  in 
names,  every  action,  sight,  habit,  gesture ;  he  admires,  whether 
she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tyres  soever  she  goeth,  how 
excellent  it  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never  the  like,  seen 
or  heard. 

*■  Mille  habet  ornatus^  mUle  decenter  habet. 

Let  her  wear  what  she  will,  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she 
'    will; 

^  Quicquid  enim  dicit^  seu  fucit^  omne  decet. 

He  applauds  and  admires  every  thing  she  wears,  saith  or 
doth; 

"^  Illam  quicquid  agit^  quoquo  vestigia  vertit^ 
Composuit  furtim  subsequiturque  decor ; 
Seu  solvit  crines,  fusis  decet  esse  capillis^ 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverenda  comis. 

What  ere  she  dotb^  or  whither  ere  she  go, 
A  sweet  and  pleasing  grace  attends,  forsooth ; 

Or  loose,  or  bind  her  hair,  or  comb  it  up. 
She's  to  be  honoured  in  what  she  doth. 

m 

^  Vestem  induitur^Jbrmosa  est ;  eamitur,  iota  forma  est ;  let 
her  be  dressed  or  undressed,  all  is  one ;  she  is  excellent  still ; 
beautiful,  fair,  and  lovely  to  behold.  Women  do  as  much  by 
men ;  nay  more,  far  fonder,  weaker,  and  that  by  many  para- 
sanges.  Come  to  me^  my  dear  Lydas  (saith  Musanum  in 
*"  Aristaenetus)  come  quickly ^  sweet-heart ;  all  other  men  are 
satyres^  meer  clomiis^  block-heads  to  thee,  no  body  to  thee :  Thy 
looks,  words,  gestures,  actions,  &c.  are  incomparably  ba/ond  M 
others.  Venus  was  never  so  much  besotted  on  her  Adonis ; 
Phaedra  so  delighted  in  HippoUtus;  Ai;iadne  in  Theseus; 
Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamored  on  her  Mopsus. 

Be  thou  the  marygold,  and  1  will  be  the  sun ; 
Be  thou  the  frier,  and  I  will  be  the  nun. 

I  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me  what  greater 
dotage,  or  blindnesse  can  there  be  then  this  in  both  sexes  ?  and 
yet  their  slavery  is  more  eminent,  a  greater  sign  of  their  folly 
then  the  rest. 

:     •  TibuUus.  b  Marul.  lib.  2.        « TibuUus  L  4.  de  Sul^itia.  ^  Arists- 

netus,  Epist.  1.  -  «.£pist.  24.    Veni  cito  chanssime  Lyd&,  dto  veni ;  prie  te 

satyri  omnes  videntur,  non  homines,  &c. 
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They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants ; 
Amator  ami^ce  mancipium,  as  ^  Castilio  terms  him ;  his  mis- 
tress servant,  her  drudge,  prisoner,  bond-man,  what  not? 
He  composeih  himself  wholly  to  her  (iffectionSf  to  please  her ; 
and  a>s  JEmUia  said,  makes  himself  her  lackey.  All  his  careSy 
actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  her  will  and  com^ 
mandement ;  her  most  devote,  obsequious,  affectionate  servant 
and  vassal!.  For  lave  (as  ^  Cyrus  in  Xenophon  well  observed) 
is  a  m£er  tyranny ;  worse  then  any  disease ;  and  they  that  are 
troubled  with  it,  desire  to  be  free  and  cannot,  hut  are  harder 
bound  then  if  they  were  in  iron  chains.  What  greater  cap- 
tivity or  slavery  can  there  be  (as  ^  TuUy  expostulates)  then  to 
bee  m  lov6  ?  Is  he  a  free  man  over  whom  a  woman  domineers, 
to  whom  she  prescrtbes  lawes,  commands,  forbids  what  she 
wiU  her  self?  That  dares  deny  nothing  site  demands;  she 
asks,  he  gives  ;  she  caMs,  he  comes ;  she  threatens,  he  fears ; 
Nequissimum  hunc  servum  puto ;  /  account  this  man  a  very 
drudge.  And  as  he  follows  it,  ^Is  this  no  small  servitude 
f(yr  an  enamorite  to  be  every  Junir  combing  his  head,  stif 
ninghis  heard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  face  with 
sweet  waters,  painting,  curling,  and  not  to  corns  abroad  but 
sprucely  crowned,  decked  and  apparelled  ?  Yet  these  are  but 
toyes  in  respect  to  go  to  the '  barber,  baths,  theatre^,  &c.  he 
must  attend  upon  her  where  ever  she  goes;  run  along  the 
streets  by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her ;  take  all  opportuni- 
ties, sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  ana  as  many 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took  ;  and  come  every  day  to  her 
house  (as  he  will  surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamored)  and  offer 
her  service,  and  follow  her  up  and  down  from  room  to  room, 
as  Lucretias  suiters  did ;  he  cannot  contain  himself,  but  he 
will  do  it ;  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still 
talking  with  her.  ^If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  cJiance  (as 
the  said  Aretines  Lucretia  brags)  /  had  one  (fmy  suiters,  nay, 
two  or  three  at  once,  ready  to  stoop  a/nd  take  it  up,  and  kiss 
it ;  and  with  a  low  congy,  deliver  it  unto  me :  If  I  would  waJJc, 
amother  was  ready  to  sustain  me  hy  the  arm  ;  a  third  to  pro- 


»Lib.  3.  deaulico.     Alterius  affectui  se  totum  componit,  totus  plaoere  studet, 
et  ipsius  animam  amatie  pedissequam  fadt  *>  Cyiopaed.  I.  5.  Amor  sexvitus,  et 

•qui  amant  optant  eo  liberari  non  secus  ac  alio  quovis  morbo,  neque  liberari  taoien 
possunt,  sed  validioire  necessitate  ligati  sunt  quam  d  in  ferrea  vincula  conjecti  forent. 
*  In  paiadoxis.  An  ille  mihi  liber  videtur  cui  mulier  imperat  ?  cui  leges  imponit, 
praescribit,  jubet,  vetat  quod  videtur  ?  Qui  nibil  imperanti  negat,  nihil  audet,  &c. 
posdt  ?  dimdum;  vocat?  veniendura ;  minatur  ?  extimescendum.  *  Illaiie 

panca  est  servitus  amatorum  singulis  fere  horis  pectine  capillum,  calamistroque  bar« 
bam  Gomponere,  fadem  aquis  redolentibus  diluere  ?  &c.  '  Si  quando  in  pavi- 

mentum  mcautius  quid  mihi  excidisset,  elevaie  ind^  quam  promptissime,  nee  nin 
osculo  compacto  mini  commendare,  &a 
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wdeJruUsy  pears^  pluim,  cTierries,  or  whatsoever  I  would  etxt 
or  drink.  All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  presence ; 
and  when  he  comes  home,  as  Troilus  on  his  Cressid,  His  all 
his  meditation  to  recount  with  himself  his  actions,  words,  ges- 
tures ;  what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly  she  used  him 
in  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him^  and  that 
infinitely  pleased  him  ;  then  he  breaks  out,  O  sweet  Areusa !  O 
my  dearest  Antiphila !  O  most  divine  looks !  O  lovely  graces  ! 
and  thereupon  instantly  he  makes  an  epigram,  or  a  sonnet  to 
five  or  seven  tunes,  in  ner  commendation  ;  or  else  he  ruminates 
how  she  rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a  kiss,  disgraced  him, 
&c«  and  that  as  effectually  torments  him.  Aiid  these  are  his 
exercises  betwixt  comb  and  glass,  madrigals,  elegies,  &c.  these 
his  cogitations  till  he  see  her  again.  But  all  this  is  easie  and 
gentle,  and  the  least  part  of  his  labour  and  bondage ;  no  hunter 
will  take  such  pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for.  his  sport,  or  soul* 
dier  to  sack  a  city,  as  he  wiU  for  his  mistress  favour. 

Ipsa  comes  veniam^  neque  me  salebrosa  movebunt 
Saxa>  nee  obliquo  dente  timendus  aper. 

As  Phaedra  to  Hippohtus.  No  danger  shall  affiight.  For  if 
that  be  true  the  poets  fain.  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus; 
as  he  hath  delights,  pleasures,  elegancies  from  his  mother,  so 
hath  he  hardness,  valour  and  bolcmess  from  his  father.  And 
'tis  true  that  Bernard  hath  ;  Amore  nihil  molliua^  nihil  violen- 
tiuSy  nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  once 
therefore  enamored,  he  will  go,  run,  ride  many  a  mile  to  meet 
her,  day  and  night,  in  a  very  dark  night,  endure  scorching 
heat,  cold,  wait  m  frost  and  snow,  rain,  tempests,  till  his  teeth 
chatter  in  his  head ;  those  northern  winds  and  showrs  cannot 
cool,  or  quench,  his  fiames  of  love.  Intempesta  nocte  non 
deterretu/r,  he  will,  take  my  word,  he  will  sustain  hunger,  thirst, 
Pevietrabit  omniap  perrumpet  omnia,  love  wiU  find  out  a  way, 
through  thick  and  thin  he  will  to  her ;  Expeditissimi  monies 
videntur  amines  trajiahiies,  he  will  swim  through  an  ocean,  ride 
post  over  the  Alpes,  Apenine  or  Pirenean  hills, 

'  Ignem  marisque  fluctus^  atque  turbines 
Venti  paratus  est  transire^ 

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or 
dark,  all  is  one: 

Roscida  per  tenebras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit ; 

for  her  sweet  sake  h6  will  undertake  Hercules  twelve  labours ; 

*  Piutarchus-amat.  dial. 

VOL,  ir.  Y 
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endure,  hazard,  &c.  he  feels  it  not.     ^  What  shall  I  say  (saith 
Hsedus)  of  their  great  da/ngers  they  imdergo,  single  combats 
they  undertake^  how  they  will  venture  their  lives^  creep  iit 
at  windows^  gutters,  climb  over  walls    to    come    to    their 
sweetJieartSy  (anointing  the  doors  and  hinges  with  oyl,  be- 
cause they  should  not  creak,  tread  soft,  swim,  wade,  watch, 
&c.)  and  if  they  he  surprised^  leap  out  at  windams^  cast 
themselves  headlong  down^  bruising  or  bredkvng  their  legs  or 
arms^  and  sometimes  loosing  life  it  self^  as  Cahsto  did  for  his 
lovely  Melibaea,     Hear  some  of  their  own  confessions,  pro* 
testations,  complaints,  proffers,  expostulations,   wishes.   Dm- 
tish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.     Hercules  served  Om- 
phale,  put  on  an  aprone,  took  a  distaffe  and  spun ;  Thrasothe 
souldier  was  so  submisse  to  Thais  that  he  was  resolved  to  do 
whatsoever  she  enjoyned.     ^  Ego  me  Thaididedam^  etjimam 
quod  jubet^  I  am  at  her  service.     Philostratus  in  an  epistle 
to  his  mistress ;  ^  /  am  ready  to  dye^  sweet-hearty  if  it  be  thy 
xvill ;  allay  his  thirst  whom  thy  star  hath  scorched  and  un- 
done ;  the  fountains  and  rivers  deny  no  ma/n,  drink  that  comes ; 
thejbuntavn  doth  not  say  thou  shalt  not  drinks  nor  the  apple 
thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor  the  fair  meadow  walk  not  in  me,  but 
thou  alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or  see  thee ;  con- 
temned  and  despised,  I  dye  Jbr  grief.     Polienus,  when  his 
mistress  Circe  did  but  frown  upon  him,  in  Petronius,  drew  his 
sword,  and  bad  her  ^  kill,  stab,  or  whip  him  to  death ;  he 
would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist.    Another  will  take 
a  journey  to  Japan,  hngce  navigationis  molestias  non  curans: 
A  third  (if  she  say  it)  will  not  speak  a  word  for  a  twelve- 
months space ;  her  command  shall  be  most  inviolably  kept :  A 
fourth  will  take  Hercules  club  from  him,  and  with  that  cen- 
turion in  the  Spanish  « Cselestina,  will  kill  ten  men  for  his 
mistress  Areusa,  for  a  word  of  her  mouth,  he  will  cut  buck- 
lers in  two,  like  pippins,  and  flap  down  men  like  flies  ;  Elige 
quo  mortis  genere  ilium  occidi  cupis  f  ^Galeatus  of  Mantua  did 
a  little  more :  for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  fair 
maid  in  the  city,  she,  to  try  him  (belike)  what  he  would  do  for 
her  sake,  bad  him,  in  jest,  leap  into  the  river  Po,  if  he  loved  her ; 

*■  Lib.  1 .  De  contemn,  amor.  Quid  referam  eoram  pericula  et  dades,  qui  in  ami. 
carum  sedes  per  fenestras  ingressi,  stilliddiaque  egressi,  indeque  detuibatif  sed  ant 
prfficipites,  membra  firangunt,  collidunt,  aut  animam  amittunt.  ^  Ter. 

Jtiunuch.  Act.  5.  Seen.  8.  *  Paratus  sum  ad  obeundam  mortem,  si  tu 

jubeas ;  banc  sitim  aestuantis  seda,  quern  tuum  sidus  perdidit:  aqus  etfontes  non  ne- 
gant,  &c.  ^  Si  occidere  placet,  ferrum  meum  vides ;  si  verberibus  contenta  es, 

curro  nudus  ad  poenam.  ^  Act.  15.  18.  Impera  mihi ;  ocddam  decern  ▼iios, 

&c.  '  Gasper  Ens.  Puellam  misere  deperiens,  per  jocum,  ab  eA  in  Padum 

desilire  jussus,  statim  e  ponte  se  praedpitavit.     Alius,  Ficino,  insano  amore  ardens, 
ab  arnica  jussus  se  suspend  ere,  iUico  fedt. 
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he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong  off  the  brid^,  and  was  drowned. 
Another  at  Fidnum,  in  like  passion,  when  his  mistress  by 
chance  (thinking no  harm  I  dare  sware^  bad  him  go  hang;  the 
next  night,  at  her  doors  hanged  hunself.  ^Mony  (saith 
Xenophon)  is  a  very  acceptable  amd  welcome  guest y  yet  I  had 
rather  give  it  my  dear  Clinia,  then  take  it  of  others  >-  /  had  ra- 
ther serve  him,then  comma/nd  others;  I  had  rather  be  his  drudge, 
then  take  my  easCj  undergo  amy  danger  for  his  sake,  then, 
Uve  in  security.  For  I  had  rather  see  Clinia  tJien  all  tJte 
world  besides ;  and  had  rather  want  the  sight  of  aU  other 
things,  then  him  alone ;  I  am  a/ngry  with  the  night  and  sleep, 
that  I  may  not  see  him ;  and  thank  the  light  and  sun,  because 
they  shew  me  my  Clinia.  I  zviU  run  into  the  fire  for  his  sake  ; 
and  if  you  did  but  see  him,  I  know  that  you  likewise  would  run 
ttnth  me.  So  Fhilostratus  to  his  mistress,  ^  Command  me 
what  you  will,  I  will  do  it ;  bid  me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  in  an 
instant;  take  so  many  stripes,  I  am  ready  i  run  mrough  the 
Jire,  and  lay  down  my  life  and  souJe  at  thyjeet,  His  done.  So 
did  iEolus  to  Juno : 

— Tuus,  6  regina^  quod  optas 
Explorare  labor^  mihi  jussa  capessere  fas  est. 

O  queen^  it  is  thy  pains  to  enjoyn  me  stilly 
And  I  am  bound  to  execute  thy  wHl. 

And  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus : 

Me  vel  sororem^  Hippolite^  aut  feimulam  voca, 
Famulamque  potius^  omne  servitium  feram. 

O  call  me  sister^  call  me  servant^  chuse^ 
Or  rather  servant^  I  am  thine  to  use. 

^  Non  me  per  altas  ire  si  jubeas  nives, 
Pigeat  gelatis  ingredi  Pindi  jugis^ 
Non  si  per  igaes  ire>  aut  infesta  agmina^ 
Cuncten  paratus  d  ensibus  pectus  dare. 
Te  tunc  jubere^  me  decet  jussa  exequi 


*  Intelligo  pecuniam  rem  esse  jucondissimam,,  meam  tamen  libentius  darem  CliniaB, 
quam  ab  aSis  acciperem  ;  Hbentius  huic  servirem,  quam  aliis  imperarem,  &c.  Noctera 
et  somnum  acouso,  quod  cllum  non  videam ;  luci  autem  et  soli  gratiam  habeo,  quod 
mihi  Cliniam  ostendant.  Ego  etiam  cum  Clinia  in  ignem  currerem ;  et  scio  vos 
^uoque  mecum  ingressuros,  si  videretis.  ^  Impera  quidvis :  navigare  jube,  navem 
conscendo:  plagas  accipere,  plector ;  animam  profundere,  in  ignem  currere  non  recuse ; 
lubens  facio.  «  Seneca  in  Hipp.  act.  2.  ^  Hujus  ero  vivus,  mortuushujua 

«xo.     Propert.  lib*  2.     Vivam  si  vivat ;  si  cadat  ilia,  cadam.  JLd. 
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It  sh^  not  grieve  me  to  the  snowy  hills. 
Of  frozen  Pindus  tops  forthwith  to  clime. 
Or  run  through  fire,  or  through  an.  army, 
Say  but  the  word,  for  I  am  alwaies  thine. 

Callicratides^in  »  Lucian^breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech  ; 
O  god  of  heaven^  grant  me  this  life  Jbr  ever^  to  sit  aver 
against  my  mistress^  a/nd  to  hear  her  sweet  voyce ;  to  go  in  and 
out  with  her^  to  have  every  other  business  common  with  her ; 
J  would  labour  when  she  labours^  saile  when  she  sailes ;  he 
that  hates  her  should  hate  me ;  and  if  a  tyrant  kiU  her,  he 
should  kiU  me ;  if  she  should  dye,  I  would  not  live,  and  one 
grave  should  hold  us  both. 

^  Finiet  ilia  meos  moriens  morientis  amores. 

Abrocomus,  in  ^  Aristsenetus,  makes  the  like  petition  for  his 
Delphia; 

^  Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  lubens. 

'Tis  the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Chariclea, 
So  that  I  may  but  enjoye  thy  love,  let  me  dye  presently : 
Leander  to  his  Hero  when  he  besought  the  sea  waves  to  let 
him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back. 

Parcite  dum  propero,  mergite  dum  redeo. 

^Tis  the  common  humour  of  them  all,  to  condemn  death,  to 
wish  for  death,  to  confront  death  in  this  case ;  Quippe  queis 
nee  fera,  nee  ignis,  neque  prwcipitium,  necfretum,  nee  ensis, 
neque  laqueus  gravia  mdentur ;  "^Tis  their  desire  (saith  Tyrius^ 
to  dye, 

Haud  timet  mortem,  cupit  ire  in  ipsos 
obvius  enses. 

Though  a  thousand  dragons  or  divels  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus 
himself,  Scyron  and  Procrustes  lay  in  wait,  and  the  way  as 
dangerous,  as  inaccessible  as  hell,  through  fiery  flames  and  over 
burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for  all  this.  And  as  *  Peter 
Abelhardus  lost  his  testicles  for  his  Heloisa,  he  will  (I  say) 
not  venture  an  incision,  but  life  it  self.  For  how  many  gallants 
offered  to  lose  their  lives  for  a  nights  lodging  with  Cleopa- 
tra in  those  dayes  f  and  in  the  hour  and  moment  of  death,  tis 

'^Dial.  Amonxm.  Mihl,  6  Dii  ccdestes,  ultra  sit  vita  ha?c  perpetua,  ex  adverse 
amies  sedere,  et  suave  loquentem  audire,  &c.  si  moriatur,  vivere  non  sustinebo,  eC 
idem  erit  $epulcrum  utrisque.  ^Buchanan.  <^Kpi8t.21.     Slthocvotum 

a  Diis,  amare  Delphidem,  ab  ea  aroari,  alloqui  pulchram  et  loquentem  audire* 
^  Hor.         e  Mart.        '  Lege  Calamitates  Pet.  Abelhardi  Epist  prima. 
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their  sole  comfort  to  remember  their  dear  mistress,  as  »  Zerbino 
dain  in  France,  and  Brandimart  in  Barbary ;  as  Arcite  did 
his  Emely. 

-^'to^enjefeltncatf), 


2)u;e^&eD  botf)  \i\»  t^fi,  ano  f aoeo  '\»  \i\,%  btcatf), 
But  on  ibU  laov  i^et  caje(tet|)  fie  bt^  epe» 
ipwf  lajBft  hjoro  baie;,  mctcp  €mrtp, 
ipiif  |fpitit  cbang'D,  ano  out  toent  tljcw, 
22tt|)ittier  31  cannot  trtl,  ne  tojcre. 

c  When  captain  Gobrias,  by  an  unlucky  accident,  had  received 
his  deaths  wound,  heu  me  miserum  exclamat^  miserable  man 
that  I  am,  (instead  of  other  devotions)  he  cries  out,  shall  I  dye 
before  I  see  Rhodanthe  my  sweet  heart  ?  Sic  amor  mortem  (saith 
mine  author)  aait  quicquid  Jiumanitia  accidit,  cbspematur^  so 
love  triumphs,  contemns,  insults,  over  death  itself.     Thirteen 
proper  yong  men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair  Hippodamias 
sake,  the  daughter  of  Onoraaus,  king  of  Elis ;  when  that  hard 
condition  was  proposed  of  death  or  victory,  they  made  no  ac- 
count of  it;  but  couragiously  for  love  died,  till  Pelops  at  last 
won  her  by  a  slight.     ^  As  many  gallants  desperately  adven- 
tured theirdearest  blood,for  Atalanta  the  daughter  of  Schenius, 
m  hope  of  marriage,  all  vanquished  and  overcome,  till  Hippo- 
menes,  by  a  few  golden  apples,  happily  obtained  his  suit.     Per- 
seus of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster,  for  Andromedas  sake ; 
^A  ^"^  ^*'  George  freed  the  kings  daughter  of  Sabea  (the 
golden  legend  is  mine  author)  that  was  exposed  to  a  dragon, 
by  a  terrible  combat.     Our  knights  errant,  and  the  Sir  Lan- 
celots  of  these  dayes,  I  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for  ladies 
favours,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames,  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Sir  Bevis 
of  Southampton^,  or  that  renowned  peere 

*  Orlando,  who  long  time  had  loved  dear 
Angelica  the  feir,  and  for  her  sake 
About  the  world  in  nations  far  and  near. 
Did  high  attempts  perform  and  undertake  ; 

he  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will 
not  do  as  much,  but  they  will,  sure  they  will;  for  it  is  an  or- 
dinary thing,  for  these  enamoratos  of  our  times,  to  say  and  do 
more ;  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood :  ^  or,  as  that  Thes- 
saLan  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  pracocans  rimlem 

•     •  Ariosto.  b  Chaucer  in  the  Knights  tale.  «^  Theedorus  prodrorous 

Amoram,  hb.  6.  interpret  Gauhnino.  dOvid.  10.  Met.  Hyginus  c.  185. 

«  Anost  lib.  I.  cant.  i.  staff.  5.  'Plut.  dial  amor. 
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ad  hoc  wmtdandum;  to  make  his  corrival  do  as  much.  'Tis 
frequent  with  them,  to  challenge  the  field,  for  their  lady  and 
mistress  sake,  to  run  a  tilt ; 

*  That  either  bears  (so  furiously  they  meet) 
The  other  down  under  the  horses  teet, 

and  then  up,  and  to  it  again  : 

And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  pour^ 
That  neither  plate  nor  maile  sustained  the  stour^ 
But  riveld  wreak  like  rotten  wpod  asunder^ 
And  fire  did  flashy  like  lightning  after  thunder  ; 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  ^till  their  head  pieces  buck- 
lers ^  be  all  broken^  and  swords  hackt  like  so  many  saws ;  for 
they  must  not  see  her  abused  in  any  sort ;  'tis  blasphemy  to 
speak  against  her ;  a  dishonour,  without  all  good  respect,  to 
name  her.  'Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink 
^  healths  upon  their  bare  knees,  though  it  were  a  mile  to  the 
bottome  (no  matter  of  what  mixture)  off  it  comes.  If  she  bid 
them  they  will  go  barefoot  to  Jerusalem ;  to  the  great  Chams 
court ;  d  to  the  East  Indies,  to  fetch  her  a  bird  in  her  hat : 
and,  with  Drake  and  Candish,  sail  round  about  the  world  for  her 
sweet  sake,  adversis  ventis  ,•  serve  twice  seaven  years,  as  Jacob 
did  for  Rachel ;  do  as  much  as  ^  Gesmunda,  the  daughter  of 
Tancredus  prince  of  Salema,  did  for  Guisardus  her  true  love, 
eat  his  heart  when  he  died ;  or,  as  Artemesia  drank  her  hus- 
bands bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  him  in  herself ; 
and  endure  more  torments  then  Theseus  or  Paris.  Et  his 
colitur  Venus  maffis  quam  thti/re,  et  victimisj  with  such  sacrifices 
as  these  (as  '  Anstaenetus  holds)  Venus  is  well  pleased.  Ge- 
nerally, they  undertake  any  pain,  any  labour,  any  toyl,  for  their 
mistress  sake;  love  and  admire  a  servant,  not  to  her  alone, 
but  to  all  her  friends  and  followers ;  they  hug  and  embrace 
them  for  her  sake;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every  thing  she 
wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relique.  If  any  man  come  from  her, 
they  feast  him,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of  his  company, 
do  nim  all  ofiices,  still  remembring,  still  talking  of  her : 

<^  Nam  si  abest  quod  ames^  prsesto  simulacra  tamen  sunt 
Illiusj  et  nomen  duloe  obversatur  ad  aures. 

*■  Faery  QMeen,  cant.  1.  lib.  4.  &  cant  3.  lib.  4.  ^  Dam  cassis  pertusa,  enais 

instar  serrae  excisus,  scutum,  &c.    Barthius  Cadestina.  ^  Lesbia  sex  cyathis, 

septem  Justina  bibatur.      ^  As  Xanthus  for  the  love  of  Euiippe ;  Omnem  Euiopam 
peragravit.    Parthenius  Erot.  cap.  8.        •  Beroaldus  e  Bocacia.  'Epist-  17. 

1*  2.  K  Lucretius. 
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The  very  carrier,  that  comes  from  him  to  her,  is  a  most 
welcome  guest :  and  if  he  bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty 
times  over :  and  as  »  Lucretia  did  by  Eurialus,  hiss  tfie  letter  a 
thousand  limes  together,  and  then  read  it :  And  ^  Chelidonia 
by  Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses  put  the  letter  in  her 
bosome; 

And  kiss  again^  and  often  look  thereon^ 
And  stay  the  messenger^  that  would  be  gone : 

And  ask  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again ;  as  how 
he  looked,  what  he  aid,  and  what  he  said  ?     In  a  word, 

'  Vult  placere  sese  amicie^  vult  mihi^  vult  pedissequse, 
Vult  famulis>  vult  etiam  anciUis^  et  catulo  meo. 

He  strives  to  please  his  mistress^  and  her  maid^ 
Her  servants^  and  her  dog,  and  's  well  apaid. 

If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  busk-point,  a  feather  of  her 
fen,  a  snooe-tye,  a  lace,  a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

^  Pignusque  direptum  lacertis, 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci, 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next 
his  heart.  Her  picture  he  adores  twice  a  day,  and,  for  two 
houres  together  will  not  look  off  it :  As  Laodamia  did  by  Pro- 
tesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war ;  «  Sit  at  home  with  his  picture 
hefore  her :  a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  pretious 
then  any  saints  relique ;  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket,  (O  blessed 
relique)  and  every  day  will  kiss  it :  if  in  her  presence,  his  eye 
is  never  off  her ;  and  drink  he  will  where  she  drank,  if  it  be 
possible,  in  that  very  place,  &c.  If  absent,  he  will  walk  in  the 
walk ;  sit  under  that  tree  where  she  did  use  to  sit ;  in  that 
bowr,  in  that  very  seat; 


-et  foribus  miser  oscula  figit 


many  yeers  after  sometimes ;  though  she  be  far  distant,  and 
dwell  many  miles  off,  he  loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still,  to 
have  his  chamber-window  look  that  way :  to  walk  by  tnat  rivers 
side  (which  tbough  far  away)  runs  by  the  house  where  she 
dwels ;  he  loves  the  wind  blowes  to  that  coast. 

'  O  quoties  dixi  Zephyris  properantibus  iUuc, 
FeUces  pulchram  visuri  Amaryllida  venti. 

*  ^neas  Silvius.     Lucretia  quum  accepit  Euriali  Utteras  hilaris  statiin  milliesque 
papiram  basiavit.  ^  Mediis  inseruit  papillis  litteram  ejus,  mille  prius  paogens 

suavia.    Arist  2.  epist.  13.  ^  Plautus  Asinar.  ^  Hor.  ^  llla  domi 

sedens,  imaginem  ejus  fixis  oculis  assidue  coD8{acata.        'Buchanan.  Sylva. 
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O  happy  western  winds  that  blow  that  way, 
.    For  you  shall  see  my  loves  fair  fiEtce  to  day  ; 

he  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  winde ; 

*  Vos  aiirse  Alpinse,  p)acidis  de  montibus  aurs, 
Haec  illi  portate. 

^  he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his 
heart  is  still  with  her ;  ^  to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  commend- 
ing her,  lamenting,  moaning,  wishing  himself  anything  for  her 
saKe,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her.  O  that  he  might  but 
enjoye  her  presence !  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress ;  ^  O 
happy  ground  on  which  she  treads^  and  happy  were  I  if  slie 
nnmld  tread  tipoft  me.  I  think  her  countenance  would  make 
the  rivers  stand ;  and  when  she  combes  aiyroad^  birds  wiU  singy 
and  come  about  her. 

Hidebunt  valles,  ridebunt  obvia  Tempe, 
In  florem  viridis  protinus  ibit  humus. 

The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  vallies  bum. 
And  all  the  grass  will  into  flowres  turn. 

Omnis  ambrosiam  spirabit  aura. 

e  When  she  is  vn  the  meadow,  she  isjairer  then  any  Jkmre, 
Jbr  that  la^ts  but  for  a  day ;  the  river  is  pkarnhg^  but  it  va- 
nisheth  on  a  sudden,  but  thyflowre  doth  not  fade,  thy  stream 
is  greater  then  the  sea.  If' I  look  upon  the  heaven,  me  thinks 
I  see  the  sun  foln  down  to  shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in 
his  place,  whom  I  desire.  If  I  look  upon  the  night,  me  thinks 
I  see  two  more  glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thy  self.  A  little 
after  he  thus  courts  his  mistress;  ^Iftliou  goest  forth  of  the 
city,  the  protecting  Gods  that  keep  the  town,  wili  run  after 
to  gaze  upon  thee :  If  thou  saile  upon  the  seas^  a>s  so  mcmy 
smaU  boats,  they  will  follow  thee :  what  river  would  not  run 
into  tlie  sea  ?  Another,  he  sighs  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath 
cor  sci^sum,  an  heart  bruised  to  powder,  dissolved  and  melted 
within  him,  or  quite  gone  from  him,  to  his  mistress  bosome, 
belike ;  he  is  in  an  oven,  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  so  scorched 
with  loves  heat ;  He  wisheth  himself  a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on  ; 
a  posie  for  her  to  smell  to ;  and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to  be 

*  Fracastorius  Naugerio.  ^  Happy  servants  that  serve  her,  happy  men  that 

are  in  her  company.  «  ^on  ipsos  sohim  sed  ipsorum  memoriam  amant.    l<u-> 

cian.  ^  £pist  O  ter  feUx  solum !  beatus  ego,  si  me  calcaveris ;  vultus  tuus 

amnes  sistere  potest,  &c.  ®  Idem  epist.    In  prato  cum  sit  flores  superat ;  illi 

pulchri,  sed  unius  tantum  diei ;  fluvius  gratus,  sed  evanescit ;  at  tuus  fluvius  man 
major.  Si  coelum  aspicio,  solem  esustimo  cecidisse,  et  in  ten^  ambulare,  &c.  *  ^Si 
civitate  egrederis,  sequentur  te  Dii  custodes,  spectaculo  commoti ;  si  naviges,  sequen* 
tur ;  quis  fluvius  salum  tuum  non  rigaret  i> 
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handed,  if  he  might  be  strangled  in  her  garters :  he  would 
wilhngly  die  to  morrow,  so  that  she  might  kill  him  with  her 
own  hands.  ^  Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a  gnat,  a  ring :  Catullus 
a  sparrow ; 

O  si  tecmn  ludere  sicut  ipsa  possem, 
£t  tristes  aiumi  levare  curas. 

Anacreon  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  any  thing : 

^  Sed  speculmn  ego  ipse  fiam^ 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  cemas  3 
Et  vestis  ipse  fiam^ 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestes. 
Mutari  et  opto  in  undam^ 
Lavem  tuos  ut  artus  ; 
Nardus^  puella^  fiam^ 
Ut  ego  teipsum  inungam ; 
Sim  £E»cia  in  papillis, 
•  Tuo  et  monile  coUo. 

Fiamque  calceus^  me 
Saltem  ut  pede  usque  calces. 

*  But  I  a  looking-glass  would  be^ 
Still  to  be  look't  upon. by  thee; 
Or  I,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown. 
By  thee  to  be  worn  up  and  down  3 
Or,  a  pure  well  fiill  to  the  brims. 
That  I  might  wash  thy  purer  limbs : 
Or,  rde  be  pretious  balm  to  *noint. 
With  choicest  care  each  choicest  joint ; 
Or,  if  I  might,  I  would  be  fisdn 
About  thy  qeck  thy  happy  chain. 
Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap. 
To  be  the  lawn  o  er  thy  fiur  pap. 
Or  would  I  were  thy  shooe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upon  by  thee. 

O  thrice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoye  her :  as  they  that  saw 
Hero  in  Musaeus :  and  ^  Salmads  to  Hermaphroditus, 

-•  Felices  mammae,  &c.  felix  nutrix. 


X  — 
Sed  longe  cunctis,  longeque  beatior  ille, 
Quem  fructu  sponsi  et  sodi  dignabere  lecti. 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comcedy,' 
'Nae  ills  fortunatse  sunt  quse  cum  illo  cubant; 

•  £1.  15.  2.  ^  Cann.  30.  ^Englished  by  M.  B.  HoUiday  in  lug 

Technog.  Act.  L  seen.  7.  <^Ovid.  Met.  lib.  4.  •Xenophon  Cyropisd. 

lib.  5.  '  Plautus  de  milite. 
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happy  are  his  bed-fellows ;  and  as  she  said  of  Cyrus,  *  Beata 
mice  iUi  uxorjidura  esset^  blessed  is  that  woman  ^that  shall  be 
his  wife ;  nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoye  him  but  a 
night ; 

^  Una  nox  Jovis  sceptro  sequiparanda : 

Such  a  nights  lodging  is  worth  Jupiters  scepter. 

•^  Qualis  nox  erit  ilk,  Dii,  Deseque, 
Quam  mollis  thorns ! 

O  what  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a 
bed  !  She  will  adventure  all  her  estate  for  such  a  night ;  for 
a  nectarean,  a  balsome  kiss  alone. 

Qui  te  videt  beatus  est, 
Beatior  qui  te  audiet, 
Qui  te  potitur  est  Deus. 

The  Sultan  of  Sanas  wife,  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Vertg- 
mannus,  that  comely  traveller,  lamented  to  her  self  in  this 
manner ;  ^  O  God^  thou  hast  made  this  mem  whiter  then  the  sun^ 
but  m£y  mine  hu^hcmd^  a/nd  ail  my  children  bladk  /  /  would  to 
God  he  were  my  husbcmd^  or  that  I  had  such  a  son ;  she  fell  a 
weeping,  and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  (as  Potvphars 
wife  dm  by  Joseph)  she  would  have  had  him  gone  in  mth  her  ; 
she  sent  away  Gazellay  Tegeia,  Galzerana^  her  waiting  maids  ; 
loaded  him  with  fair  promises  aaidgifisy  and  wooed  nim  with 
all  the  rhetorick  she  could ; 

extremum  hoc  miserae  da  munus  amanti. 


But  when  he  gave  not  consent,  she  would  have  gone  with  him, 
and  left  all,  to  be  his  page,  his  servant,  or  his  lackey  ;  Certa 
sequi  charum  corpus  ut  umbra  solet^  so  that  she  mignt  einoye 
him ;  -threatning  moreover,  to  kill  her  self,  &c.  Men  will  do 
as  much  and  more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  for- 
tunes ;  kings  will  leave  their  crowns,  as  King  John  for  Matilda 
the  nun  at  Dunmow. 

*  But  kings  in  this  yet  priviledg'd  may  be, 
rU  be  a  monke,  so  I  may  live  with  tnee. 

The  very  Gods  will  endure  any  shame  (atque  aliguis  de  Diis 
non  tristibiis  inquitt  ^^0  ^^  ^  spectacle,  as  Mars  and  Venus 
were  to  all  the  rest ;  so  did  Lucians  Mercury  wish,  and  per- 

« 

•Lucian.        -^  E  Graeco  Ruf.  « Petronius.        **  Lod.  Vertomannus  navig. 

lib.  2.  c.  5.  O  Deas,  hunc  crdLsti  Sole  candidiorem ;  e  diverso,  me  et  conjtigem 
meum  et  natos  meos  omnes  nigricantes.  Utinam  hie,  &c  Ivit  Gazella,  Tegda, 
Galzerana,  et  promissis  oneravit,  et  donis,  &c.  ^  Mi  Drayton. 
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adventure  so  dost  thou.     They  will  adventure  their  lives  wiA 

alacrity. 


•  pro  qna  ihmi  loifetisasn  mari 

nay  more,  pro  qud  non  metuam  bis  moriy  I  will  dye  twice,  nay 
twenty  times,  for  her.  If  she  dye,  there's  no  remedy ;  they 
must  die  with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A  lover  in  Calcag- 
ninus,  wrote  this  on  his  darlings  tomb ; 

Quinda  obiit,  sed  non  Quincia  sola  obiit ;  ^ 

Quiacia  obiit^  sed  cum  Quinda  et  ipse  obii : 

Risus  obit^  obit  gratia^  lusus  obit. 

Nee  mea  nunc  anima  in  pectore,  at  in  tumulo  est. 

Quincia  my  dear  is  dead,  but  not  alone^ 
For  I  am  uead^  and  with  her  I  am  sone : 
Sweet  smiles^  mirth,  graces,  all  with  her  do  rest. 
And  my  soule  too ;  for  'tis  not  in  my  brest. 

How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the 
same  !  But  these  are  toyes  in  respect,  they  will  hazard  their 
very  souls  for  their  mistress  sake. 

'   Atque  aliquis  inter  juvenea  miratos  est,  et  verbum  dixit : 
Non  ego  in  coelo  cuperem  Deus  esse, 
Nostram  uxorem  habens  domi  Hero* 

One  said,  to  heaven  'tvould  I  not 

desire  at  all  to  go. 
If  that,  at  mine  own  house,  I  had 

such  a  fine  wife  as  Hera 

Venus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis  sake, 

b  Coelo  pnefertur  Adonis. 

Old  Janivere,  in  Chaucer;  thought,  when  he  had  his  fair  May, 
he  should  never  go  to  heaven,  he  should  live  so  merrily  here  cd 
earth ;  had  I  such  a  mistress,  he  protests, 

^  Coelum  Diis  eeo  non  suum  inviderem, 
Sed  sortem  mmi  Dii  meam  inviderent. 

I  would  not  envY  their  prosperity : 
The  gods  should  enVy  my  felidty. 

Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweetp-heart ;  he  will 
adventure  and  leave  all  this,  and  more  then  this,  to  see  her 
alone. 

«  Uor.  Ode  9.  lib.  3.        ^  Ov.  Met  10.        «  Buchanan  Hendecasyl. 
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a  Omnia  quae  patior  mala  si  pensare  velit  fors^ 
Una  aliqua  nobis  prosperitate^  Dii^ 
Hoc  precor^  ut  faciant^  faciant  me  cemere  coram. 
Cor  mihi  captivum  qu8e  tenet  hocce^  Deam. 

If  all  my  mischiefs  were  recompenced. 
And  God  would  give  me  what  I  requested, 
I  would  my  mistress  pre^nce  only  seek. 
Which  doth  mine  heart  in  prison  captive  keep. 

But  who  can  reckon  up  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude,  and 
blindness,  the  foolish  phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their 
torments,  wishes,  idle  attempts  ? 

Yet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  trouble- 
some symptomes,  inconveniences,  phantastical  fits  and  pas- 
sions, which  are  usually  incident  to  such  persons,  there  be 
some  good  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which  this  affection 
caused).  As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  tnakes 
•fools  become  wise:  ^it  makes  base  fellows  become  generous^ 
cowards  cauragiotis,  as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Plutarch ;  co- 
vetotiSy  liberal  and  magnificent ;  clowns,  civil ;  cruel,  gentle ; 
wicked  prophcme  persons,  to  become  religious ;  slovens,  neat ; 
churls,  merciful;  and  dumb  dogs,  eloquent;  your  lazie  drones, 
quick  and  nimble ;  Jeras  mentes  domat  Cupido ;  that  fierce, 
cruel  and  rude  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  sighed,  and  shed  many 
a  salt  tear  for  Galateas  sake.  No  passion  causeth  greater  alter- 
ations, or  more  vehement  of  joye  or  discontent.  Plutarch. 
Sympos.  lib.  5.  gucest.  1.  ^saith,  that  the  soide  of  a  mem  in 
love  is  full  of  perfumes  cmd  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner  of 
pleasing  tones  and  ttmes  ;  insomuch  thai  it  is  hard  to  say  (as 
lie  adds)  whetfier  love  do  mortal  men  more  harm  then  good. 
It  adds  spirits,  and  makes  them  otherwise  soft  and  silly,  gene- 
rous and  couragious,  ^  audacem  Jadebat  amor.  Ariadnes 
love  made  Theseus  so  adventrous,  and  Medeas  beauty  Jason 
so  victorious ;  expectorat  amwr  timorem.  ^  Plato  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so  valorous.  A  yong  man 
will  be  mu€h  abashed  to  commit  any  foul  offence,  that  sliaU 
corns  to  the  hearing  or  sight  of  his  mistress.  As  ^  he  that  de- 
sired of  his  enemy,  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with  his  face  up- 
ward, ne  ama>sius  videret  eum  a  tergo  vutneratum,  least  his 

*  Petrarch.  ^  Cardan,  lib.  2.  de  sap.     Ex  vilibus  generosos  effi«ere  solet,  ex 

timidis  audaces,  ex  avaris  splendidos,  ex  agrestibus  civiles,  ex  crudelibus  roansaetos, 
ex  impiis  religiosos,  ex  sordidis  nitidos  atque  cultos,  ex  duris  misericordea,  ex  mutis 
eloquentes.  '^  Anima  hominis  amore  capd  tota  referta  suffidbus  et  odoribus : 

Pseanes  resonat,  &c.  ^  Ovid.  ®  In  convivio.     Amor  Veneris  Martem 

detinet,  et  fortem  facit ;  adolescentem  maxime  erubescere  cernimus,  quura  amatrix 
eum  turpe  quid  committentem  oiFendit  ^  Plutarch.     Amator.  dial. 
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• 

sweet-heart  should  say  he  was  a  coward.  And  if  it  were 
^possible  to  have  a  dty  or  an  army  consist  of  lovers^  such  as 
love,  or  are  beloved,  they  would  be  extraxyrdmary  vdHant  cmd 
wise  in  their  gaverrmient ;  modesty  teould  detain  themjrom 
doing  amiss,  emulation  incite  them  to  do  that  which  is  good 
and  honest,  and  a  Jew  of  them  would  overcome  a  great  com- 
pany of  others.  There  is  no  man  so  pusillanimous,  so  very 
a  dastard,  whom  love  would  not  incense,  make  of.  a  divine 
temper,  and  an  heroicall  spirit.  As  he  said  in  like  case,  ^  Tota 
mat  ccdi  moles,  non  terreor,  Sfc.  Nothing  can  terrifie,  no-J 
thing  can  dismay  them  :  But,  as  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridel, 
those  two  brave  faery  knights,  fought  for  the  love  of  fair 
Florimel  in  presence — 

•  And  drawing  both  their  swords  with  rage  anew. 
Like  two  mad  mastives  each  other  slew. 
And  shields  did  share,  and  mailesdid  ra^,  and  helms  did  hew: 
So  furiously  each  other  did  assail. 
As  if  their  souls,  at  once,  they  would  have  rent 
Out  of  their  brests,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 
Adown,  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent ; 
'      That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  was  sprent. 
And  all  their  armour  stain'd  wi^h  bloody  gore. 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relent. 
So  mortal  was  their  malice,  and  so  sore, 
Ihat  both  resolv'd  (then  yield)  to  dye  before. 

Every  base  swain,  in  love,  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  hi^  dear 
mistress  sake.  He  will  fight  and  fetch,  ^  Argivum  clypetim, 
that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to  do  her  service  ;  adventure 
at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  Serranus  the  Spaniard, 
then  govemour  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquess  Spinola, 
if  the  enemy  brought  60000  divels  against  him  he  would  keep 
it.  The  mne  worthies,  Ohver  and  Rowland,  and  forty  dozen 
of  peers  are  all  in  him ;  he  is  all  mettle,  armor  of  proof,  more 
then  a  man ;  and  in  this  case,  improved  beyond  himself.  For 
as  e  Agatho  contends,  a  true  lover  is  wise,  justj  temperate  and 
valiant.  ^  /  doubt  not  tl^refbre,  but  if  a  man  had  such  an. 
army  of  lovers  (as  Castillo  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer 
all  the  world,  except  by  chance  he  met  with  such  arhother 
army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose  it,  s  For  so  perhaps  they  might 
fight,  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare,  in  the  heavens,  course 
one  another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.  Castillo  thinks 
Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granado,  « 

^ '  Si  quo  pacto  fieri  civitas  aut  exercitus  posset  partim  ex  his  qui  amant,  partiin  esi 
Ms,  &c.  ^  Angerianus.  «  Faery  Qu.  lib.  4.  cant.  2.         ^  Zened.  proverb, 

cont.  6.  «  Plat.  Conviv.  f  Lib.  3.  de  Aulico.  Non  dubito  quin  is  qui 

talem  exercitum  haberet,  totius  orbis  statim  victor  esset,  nisi  forte  cum  aliquo  exercitu 
confligendum  esset  in  quo  amines  amatores  essent.  v  Hyginus  de  Cane  et  Lepore 
ccelesti,  et  Decinaator. 
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had  not^Qiften  Isabell  and  her  ladies  been  present  at  the  »ege : 
^li  cannot  be  eocpressed^  what  courage  the  Spanish  knights 
iookf  when  the  ladies  werepresent ;  a  Jew  Spaniards  ooercame 
a  midtitade  (f  Moors.  Tney  will  undergo  any  danger  what- 
toever,  as. Sir  Walter  Manny  in  Edward  the  thirds  time, 
stuck  full  of  ladies  favours,  fought  like  a  dragon.  For  soli 
amantes^  as  ^  Plato  holds, pro  amicis  mori  appetunt ;  only  lovers 
will  dye  for  their  friends,  and  in  their  mistress  quarrel.  And 
for  that  cause,  he  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be 
^lect^tors  and  encoura^ers  of  noble  actions:  upon  such  an 
occasion,  the  ^  Squire  of  Dames  himself,  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir 
Tristram,  Caesar,  or  Alexander  shall  not  be  more  resolute  or 
go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  but  as  I  said,  subtilty,  wit, 
and  many  pretty  devises ; 

^  Namque  dolos  inspirat  amor>  fraudesque  ministrat : 

®  Jupiter  in  love  with  Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  com- 
pass 6is  desire,  turned  himself  into  a  swan,  and  got  Venus  to 
pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle ;  which  she  doing, 
lor  shelter  he  fled  to  Ledas  lap,  et  in  e/usgremio  se  cdBocavit  $ 
Leda  embraced  him,  hnA  so  fell  fast  asleep ;  sed  dormientem 
Jupiter  compressit,  by  which  means  Jupiter  had  his  will.  In- 
finite such  tricks  can  love  devise ;  such  fine  feats  in  abundance, 
with  wisdome  and  wariness  ; 


quis  fallere  possit  amantem  ? 


all  manner  of  civility,  decency,  complement  and  good  be- 
haviour, pbis  salts  et  leporis,  pdite  graces,  and  merry  conceits. 
Bocace  hath  a  pleasant  tale  to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  and  which  Beroaldus  hath  turned  into  Latine, 
Bebelius  into  vei*se,  of  Cymon  and  Iphi^enia.  This  Cymon 
was  a  fool,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  tne  govemour  of  Cy- 
prus son,  but  a  very  ass ;  insomuch  that  his  father  being 
ashamed  o£  him,  sent  him  to  a  farm-house  he  had  in  the 
country,  to  be  brought  up ;  where  by  chance,  as  his  manner 
was,  walking  alone,  he  espied  a  gallant  yong  gentlewoman 
named  Iphigenia,  a  burgomasters  daughter  of  Cyprus,  with 
her  maid,  by  a  brook  side,  in  a  little  thicket,  fast  asleep  in  her 
smocke,  where  she  had  newly  bathed  herself:  When  s  Cymon 
saiw  her,  he  stood  leamng  on  Ms  staffe^  g^P^^  on  her  m- 

^  Vix  did  potest  quantam  inde  audaciam  assumerent  HispsiDi,  inde  pauci  infinitas 
Maurorum  copias  supei^runL  ^  Lib.  5.  de  legibus.  ^  Spciicers  Faery 

Queen,  3.  hoMS^  cant.  8.  ^  Hyginus,  L  2.  ^  Aratus  in  phaenom. 

'  Virg.  t  Hanc  ubi  oonspicatus  est  Cymon,  baculo  innixus,  immobUis  stedt, 

et  mirabundusy  &c. 
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filaveailej  and  in  a  maxe:  at  last  he  fell  so  far  in  love  with 
the  glorious  object,  that  he  began  to  rouze  himself  up ;  to 
bethink  what  he  was ;  would  needs  follow  her  to  the  city,  and 
for  her  sake  began  to  be  civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  to 
plav  on  instruments,  and  got  all  those  gentlemen-like  qualities 
and.  complements,  in  a  short  space,  which  his  friends  were 
most  glaa  of.     In  brief,  he  became  from  an  idiot  and  a  clown, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  compleat  gentlemen  in  Cvprus;  did 
many  valorous  exploits,  and  all  for  the  love  of  Mistress  Iphi- 
nia.     In  a  word,  I  may  say  thus  much  of  them  all,  let  them 
never  so  clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Gdbrians  and  sluts,  if 
once  they  be  in  love,  ttiey  will  be  most  neat  send  spruce ;  for, 
a  Omnibtts  rebus,  et  nitidis  nitoribus  antevenit  amor ;  they  will 
follow  the  fashion,  begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  themselves ;  venusiatum^  emm  mater  Venus ;  a  ship 
is  not  so  long  a  rigging,  as  a  yong  gentlewoman  a  trimming 
up  her  self,  a^nst  ner  sweet-heart  comes.      A  painters  shop, 
a  flowry  meadow,  no  so  gratious  an  aspect  in  ^Natures  store- 
house as  a  yong  maid,  nubilis  puetta,  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian 
bride,  that  looks  for  an  husband  ;  or  a  yong  man  that  is  her 
suiter;   composed  looks,   composed  gaite,   cloaths,   gestures, 
actions,  all  composed ;  all  the  graces,  elegancies,  in  the  world, 
are  in  her  face.     Their  best  robes,  ribbins,  chains,  jewels, 
lawns,  linnens,  laces,  spangles,  must  come  on,  ^  praster  quant 
res  patitm-  student  elegantiasy  they  are  beyond  all  measure 
coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a  sudden :    ^Tis  all  their  study, 
all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  cloaths  neat,  to  be  polite 
and  terse,  and  to  set  out  themselves.     No  sooner  doth  a  yong 
man  see  his  sweet-heart  coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself, 
puis  up  his  cloak,  now  fain  about  his  shoulders,  ties  his  garters, 
points,  sets  his  band,  cuffs,  sticks  his  hair,  twires  his  beard, 
&c.     When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 

'"  Chlamydemqae  ut  pendeat  apte 


Collocate  ut  limbiis  totumqne  appareat  aunm^ 

He  puts  his  cloak  in  order^  that  the  lace 

And  hem^  and  gold- work  all  might  have  his  grace. 

Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till  she  had 
spruced  up  her  isielf  first. 

^  Nee  tamen  ante  adiit^  etsi  properabat  adire, 
Quam  se  composuit^  quam  circumspexit  amictns^ 
Et  finxit  vultum^  et  meruit  fonnosa  videri. 

•Plautus  Casina  act.  2.  sc  4.  ^Plautus.  «Ovid.  Met  2. 

^  Ovid.  Met.  4. 
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Nor  did  she  come^  although  'twas  her  desire^ 
Till  she  composed  her  self  and  trim'd  her  tire. 
And  sets  her  looks  to  make  him  to  admire. 

*  

Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  son  a  iEneas 
was  to  appear  before  Queen  Dido,  he  was 

Os  humerosque  Deo  similis  (namque  ipsa  deooram 
Csesariem  nato  genitrix,  lumenque  juveiitee 
Purpureum  et  betos  oculis  afflirat  honores) 

like  a  god ;  for  she  was  the  tire-woman  her  self,  to  set  him 
out  with  all  natural  and  artificial  impostures.  As  mother 
Mammea  did  her  son  Heliogabalus,  new  chosen  Emperour, 
when  he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first.  When  th^  nirsute 
Cyclopical  Pol3rphemu8  courted  Gnalatea;  > 

<»  Jamque  tibi  formse,  jamque  est  tibi  cura  placendi. 
Jam  rigidos  pectis  rastris  Polypheme  capillos. 
Jam  libet  hirsutam  tibi  falce  recidere  barbam, 
Et  spectare  feros  in  aqu^  et  componere  vultus. 

And  then  he  did  begin  to  prank  himself. 

To  pleate  and  comb  his  head,  and  beard  to  shav^ 

And  look  his  face  ith'  water  as  a  glass. 

And  to  compose  himself  for  to  be  brave. 

He  was  upon  a  sudden  now,  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new  ground 
hatchet.  He  now  began  to  nave  a  good  opinion  of  his  own 
feature,  and  good  parts ;  now  to  be  a  gallant. 

.  Jam  Gralatea  veni,  nee  munera  despice  nostra. 
Certe  ego  me  novi,  liquidaque  in  imagine  vidi 
Nuper  aquae,  placuitque  mihi  mea  forma  videnti. 

Come  now,  my  Galatea,  scorn  me  not,        * 
Nor  my  poor  presents  ;  for,  but  yesterday, 
I  saw  myself  ith'  water,  and  me  thought 
Full  fair  I  was,  then  scorn  me  not  I  say. 

'^Non  sum  adeo  informis,  nuper  m^  in  Httore  vidi. 
Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare 

'Tis  the  common  humor  of  all  suiters  to  trick  up  themselves^ 
to  be  prodigal  in  apparel,  pure  lotus ^  neat,  comVd  and  curPd, 
with  powdred  hairs,  comptus  et  calamistratus ;  with  a  long 
lovfr-lock,  a  flowre  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves,  rings,  scarfs, 
feathers,  points,  &c.  as  if  he  were  a  princes  Ganymede,  with 
every  day  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies;  going  as  if  he  trod 

•  Virg.  1 .  ^n.  i»  Ovid.  Met  13.  « Virg.  Ed.  2. 
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upon  egs,  and  as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primierus,  *  If  once  he  be  be^ 
sotted  on  a  wencJte^  he  must  lye  awake  a  nights^  renounce  his 
book^  siffh  and  lament^  now  and  then  weepjbr  his  hard  hap,  and 
mark  above  all  things  what  hats,  bands,  doublets,  breeches,  are 
in  fashion  ;  how  to  cut  his  beard,  and  wear  his  loch,  to  turn  up 
his  musha/tos,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickUivant,  or  if  he 
wear  it  abroad,  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to  the  west  : 
he  may  be  scoffed  at  otherwise,  as  Julian  that  apostate  em- 
perour  was,  for  wearing  a  long  hirsute,  goatish  beard,  fit  to 
make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apologetical 
oration  ne  made  at  Antioch,  to  excuse  himself,  he  aoth  ironi- 
cally confess,  it  hindred  his  kissing ;  nam,  7ion  licuit  inde  pur  a 
puris,  eoque  suavioribus  labra  labris  ad^ungere ;  but  he  did 
not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the  sequel,  de  acdpiendis 
dandisve  osctdis  iion  laboro ;  yet  (to  follow  mine  autnor)  it 
may  much  concern  a  yong  lover ;  he  must  be  more  respectful 
in  this  behalf,  he  must  be  in  league  with  an  excellent  tayhr, 
barber, 

^  Tonsorem  puerum,  sed  arte  talem^ 
Qualis  nee  Thalamis  fuit  Neronis ; 

• 

have  neat  shooe-ties,  points,  garters^  speak  in  print,  walk  in 
print,  eat  and  drink  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he 
must  be  mad  in  print. 

Amongst  other  good  qualities,  an  amorous  fellow  is  endowed 
with,  he  must  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instru- 
ment or  other ;  as  without  all  doubt  ne  will,  if  he  be  truly 
touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  For  as  ^  Erasmus  hath 
it,  musicam  docet  amor  etpoesin,  love  will  make  them  musi- 
cians, and  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love-son- 
nets, and  sing  them  to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good  Qua- 
lities may  be  had.  ^  Jupiter  perceived  Mercury  to  be  in  love 
with  Philologia,  because  he  learned  languages,  polite  speech, 
(for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus  daughter,  as  some  write)  arts 
and  sciences,  quo  virgini  placeret,  all  to  ingratiate  himself, 
and  please  his  mistress.  Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing, 
dance ;  and  without  question,  so  many  gentlemen  ^  and 
gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this  kinde, 

*  Epist.  An  uxor  literato  sit  ducenda.  Noctes  insomnes  traducends,  literis  renon- 
ciaodum,  saepe  gemendum,  nonnunquam  et  OlachrymaDdum  sorti  et  condidoni  tus. 
Videndum  quae  vestes,  quis  cultus  te  deceat,  quia  in  usu  Mit,  utrum  latus  barbie,  &c. 
Cum  cura  loquendum,  incedendum,  bibendum,  et  cum  curll  inaaniendum.  *»  Mart. 
Bpig.  6.  c  chii.  4,  cent  5.  pro.  1 6.  *  Martianus  Capclla  lib.  1.  de  nupt, 

philol.  Jam  iDum  sentio  amore  tencri,  ejusque  studio  plures  habere  comparatas  in 
£unulitio  diflc^Unas,  &c. 
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if  love  did  not  incite  them.  »  fTAo,  saith  Castilio,  would  learn 
to  play 9  or  give  his  minde  to  musick^  learn  to  dance ^  or  make  so 
many  rimes,  love-songs,  as  most  do,  bntjbr  womens  sake  ?  be- 
cause,  they  hope  by  that  means,  to  purchase  their  good  wills, 
and  win  their  favour  9  We  see  this  daily  verified  in  our  yong 
women  and  wives ;  they  that  being  maids^  took  so  much  pains 
to  sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and  charge  to  their 
parents,  to  get  those  graceful  qualities,  now  being  married,  will 
scarse  touch  an  instrument ;  they  care  not  for  it.  Constantine 
affricult.  lib.  11.  cap.  18.  makes  Cupid  himself  to  be  a  great 
dancer,  by  the  same  token,  as  he  was  capering  amongst  the 
gods,  ^  he  fiung  down  a  bowl  of  nectar,  which  distilling  upon 
the  white  rose,  ever  since  made  it  red :  and  Callistratus,  by  the 
help  of  Daedalus  about  Cupids  statue,  *made  many  yong 
wenches  still  a  dancings  to  signifie,  belike,  that  Cupid  was 
much  affected  with  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he  was.  For  at 
his  and  Pysches  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace 
the  feast,  &anymede  filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  ^  Apuleius 
describes  it);  Vulcan  was  the  cook;  the  Howres  made  all 
fine  with  roses  and  flowres ;  Apollo  plaid  on  the  harp ;  the 
Muses  sang  to  it,sed  suavimu^sicce  superingressa  Venus  saltavit, 
but  his  mother  Venus  danced,  to  his  and  their  sweet  content. 
Witty  e  Lucian,  in  that  pathetical  love  passage,  or  pleasant  de- 
scription of  Jupiters  stealing  of  Europa,  and  swimming  from 
Phoenicia  to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the  winds  hush ;  Nep- 
tune and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their  chariot,  to  break  the  waves 
before  them ;  the  Tritons  dancing  roundabout,  with  every  one 
a  torch ;  the  sea-nymphs  half  naked,  keeping  time  on  dol- 
phins backs,  and  singing  Hymeneus ;  Cupid  nimbly  tripping 
on  the  top  of  the  waters ;  and  Venus  her  self  coming  after  in 
a  shell,  strawing  roses  and  flowres  on  their  heads.  Praxitiles, 
in  all  his  pictures  of  love,  fains  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  look- 
ing upon  dancers ;  and  in  Saint  Markes  Garden  in  Rome 
(whose  work  I  know  not)  one  of  the  most  delicious  pieces,  is 
many  ^  Satyres  dancing  about  a  wenche  asleep.  So  that  dan- 
cing still  is,  as  it  were,  a  necessary  appendix  to  love  matters.  Yong 
lasses  are  never  better  pleased,  then  when,  as  upon  an  holiday 
after  evensong,  they  may  meet  their  sweet-hearts,  and  dance 
about  a  may-pole,  or  in  a  town-green,  i)nder  a  shady  elm. 

*  Lib.  3.  de  aulico.  *  Quia  chords  insudaret,  nisi  foeminaram  caus^  ?  quis  mqsice 
tantam  navaret  operam,  nisi  quod  illius  dulcedine  permul^ere  speret  ?  quis  tot  canniim 
componeiet,  nisi  ut  inde  affectus  suos  in  mulieres  expUcaret  ?  ^  Ciaterem 

nectaris  evertit  saltans  apud  Deos,  qui  in  terram  cadens,  rosam  prius  albam  lubore 
infedt.  ^  <  Pudlas  choreantes  drca  juveniiem  Cupidinis  statuam  feciL 

Philostiat  Imag.  lib.  3.  de  statuis.     Exerdtium  amori  aptissimum.  ^  lib.  6. 

Met.  *  Tom.  4.  '  Komroan.  de  cur.  mort.  part  5.  cap.  28.  Sat. 

puellae  dormienti  insultantium,  &c. 
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Nothing  so  &miliar  in  ^  France,  as  for  citizens  wives  and  maids 
to  dance  a  round  in  the  streets ;  and  often  too  for  want  of  better 
instruments,  to  make  good  musick  of  their  own  voices,  and 
dance  after  it.  Yea,  many  times,  this  love  will  make  old  mai 
and  women,  that  have  more  toes  then  teeth,  dance,-^ — John 
come  hiss  9»^  fior^),  mask. and  mum;  for  Comus  and  Hymen 
love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments  above  measure,  will  allow 
men  to  put  on  womens  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  promiscuously 
to  dance,  yong  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of 
all  sorts.  Paulus  Jovius  taxeth  Augustine  Niphus  the  phi- 
losopher, ^  For  that  being  an  old  man^  and  a  publiqiue  profes^ 
sor^  a  father  qfnumy  children^  he  was  so  madfor  the  love  of  a 
yong  maid,  that  which  many  of  his  JHends  were  asltamed  to 
secy  an  old  gowtyjellow^  yet  would  dance  after  Jidlers.  Many 
laughed  him  to  scorn  for  it,  but  this  omnipotent  love  would 
have  it  so. 

*  Hyacintliino  bacillo 
Properans  amor^  me  adegit 
Violenter  ad  sequendum. 

Love^  hasty  with  his  purple  staffe^  did  make 
Me  follow^  and  the  dance  to  undertake. 

And  'tis  no  newes  this,  no  indecorum ;  for  why  ?  a  good  reason 
may  be  given  of  it.  Cupid  and  Death  met  both  m  an  inne, 
and  being  merrily  disposed,  they  did  exchange  some  arrows 
firom  either  quiver  ;  ever  since,  yong  men  dye ;  and  oftentimes, 
old  men  dote. 

-< ^  Sic  moritur  juvenis,  sic  moribundus  amat. 

And  who  can  then  withstand  it  ?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  yong 
or  old,  though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  virginal  jacks, 
or  stand  parallel  asunder  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  no 
remedy;  we  must  dance  Trenchmore  for  a  need,  over  tables, 
chairs,  and  stools,  &c.  And  princum  prancum  is  a  fine  dance. 
Plutarch,  Sympos.  1.  quasi.  5.  doth  m  some  sort  excuse  it; 
and  telleth  us  moreover,  in  what  sense,  Mtisicam  docet  amor, 
licet  prius  Juerit  rudis,  how  love  makes  them  that  had  no 
skill  before,  learn  to  sing  and  dance;  he  concludes,  'tis  only  that 
power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over  us.  «  Love  (as  he  holds) 
wUl  maJce  a  silent  man  speake;  a  modest  man  most.officious ; 

*  View  of  Fr.  ^  Vita  ejus.  Puellse  amore  septuagenarius  senex  usque  ad 

inwmiMn  coneptus,  multis  liberis  susceptis :  multi,  non  sine  pudore,  oonspexerunt 
senem  et  philosophum  podagricum,  non  sine  risu,  saltantem  ad  tibiae  modos.  ^  Ana- 
creon  Carm.  7*  ^  Joach.  Bellius  Epig.  *  De  tadtuzno  loquacem 

facit,  et  de  Teiecundo  offidosum  xeddit,  de  negligente  industrium,  de  socorde  im- 
pigrum. 
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dtdli  quick ;  slow,  nimble ;  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired, 
am  hard,  ba^se,  untractaMe  churl,  as  jire  doth  iron  in  a  smiths 
for^e,  free,  Jacile,  gentle,  and  easie  to  be  entreated.  Nay  'twill 
maKe  him  prodigal  in  the  otherextream,  and  give  an  »  hundred 
sesterces  for  a  nights  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of 
Corinth ;  or  ^  ducenta  drachmarum  miUia  pro  uniea  nocte,  as 
Mundus  to  Paulina ;  spend  all  his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do  in 
like  cas6)  to  obtain  his  suit.  For  which  cause,  many  compare 
love  to  wine,  which  makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  irolick  and 
sad,  whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 

But  above  all  the  other  symptomes  of  lovers,  this  is  not 
lightly  to  be  over  passed,  that  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once 
they  be  in  love,  they  turn  (to  their  ability)  rimers,  baUet-* 
makers,  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith,  ^  They  will  be  wit- 
nesses and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours  good  parts,  bedeck- 
ing them  with  verses  and  commendatory  songs,  as  we  do  sta- 
tues with  gold,  that  they  may  be  remembred  and  admired  of  all. 
Ancient  men  will  dote  in  this  kinde,  sometimes,  as  well  as 
the  rest;  the  heat  of  love  will  thaw  their  frozen  affections, 
dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  inable  them,  though  they  be 
60  years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce  30  beneath.  Jo- 
vianus  Pontanus  makes  an  old  fool  rime,  and  turn  poetaster  to 
please  his  mistress : 

^  Ne  ringas,  Mariana ;  meos  ne  dispice  canos ; 
De  sene  nam  juvenem^  Dia^  referre  potes^  &c. 

.    .  Sweet  Marian  do  not  mine  age  disdain^ 

For  thou  canst  make  an  old  man  yong  again. 

They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  yong 
especially)  and  cannot  abstain,  though  it  be  when  they  go  to, 
or  should  be,  at  church.     We  have  a  pretty  story  to  this  pur- 

Eose  in  «  Westmonasteriensis,  an  old  writer  of  ours  (if  you  will 
elieve  it)  an.  Dom.  1012.  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony;  on  Christ- 
mass  eve,  a  company  of  yong  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest 
was  at  mass  in  the  church,  were  singing  catches  and  love-songs 
in  the  church-yard,  he  sent  to  them  to  make  less  noise,  but 
they  sung  on  still ;  and  if  you  will,  you  shall  have  the  very  song 
it  self. 

Equitabat  homo  per  sylvam  frondosam^ 
Ducebatque  secum  Meswinden  formosam^ 
Quid  stamus^  cur  non  imus  ? 

'  Josepfaus  andq.  Jud.  libi  18.  cap.  4.  ^  Gellius  L  1.  cap.  8.   Pretium 

noctis  centum  sestertia.  ^  Ipsi  enim  volunt  suarum  amasianim  pulchritndi- 

nitf  preecones  ac  testes  esse,  eas  laudibus,  et  cantilenis  et  versibus^  exomare,  ut  auro 
statnas,  ut  memorentur,  et  ab  omnibus  admirentur.  ^  Tom.  2^  Ant.  IHalogo. 

«Floie8hist.fol.  298. 
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A  fdllow  rid  by  the  green  wood  side^ 
And  fair  Meswinde  was  his  bride^ 
Why  stand  we  so^  and  do  not  go  ? 

This  they  sung ;  he  chaft ;  till  at  lengthy  impatient  as  he  was,  he 
prayed  to  St.  Magnus,  patron  of  the  church,  that  they  might  all 
three  sing  and  dance,  'till  that  time  twelve  month ;  and  so  '^  they 
did,  without  meat  and  drink^  wearisomness  or  giving  over,  till 
at  yeares  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolvea  by  Here- 
bertus,  archbishop  of  Colen.  They  will  in  all  places  be  doing 
thus,  yong  folks  especially ;  reading  love  stories,  talking  of  this 
or  that  yong  man,  such  a  fair  maid,  sin^ng,  telling  or  hearing 
lascivious  tales,  scurril  tunes,  such  objects  are  their  sole  de- 
light, their  continual  meditation,  and  as  Guastavinius  adds,  Com, 
in  4.  sec,  27.  proh.  AHSU  ob  seminis  abundantiam  crebrce  ccg*^- 
tationesy  veneris  frequens  recordatio  et  pruriens  vciuptas^  ^c, 
an  earnest  longing  comes  hence;  pruriens  corpuSy  pruriens 
animay  amorous  conceits,  tickling  thoughts,  sweete  and  plea- 
sant hopes ;  hence  it  is,  they  can  thinK,  discourse  willingly, 
or  speak,  almost  of  no  other  subject.  ""Tis  their  only  desire, 
if  it  may  be  done  by  art,  to  see  their  husbands  picture  in 
a  glass ;  theyT  give  any  thing  to  know  when  they  shall  be 
married ;  how  many  husbands  they  shall  have,  by  Cromnyo- 
mantia,  a  kind  of  mvination,  with  ^onions  laid  on  the  altar  on 
Christmass  eve ;  or  by  fasting  on  St.  Annes  eve  or  night,  to 
know  who  shall  be  tlieir  first  husband ;  or  by  Amphitomantia, 
by  beans  in  a  cake,  &c.  to  bum  the  same.  This  love  is  the 
cause  of  all  good  conceits,  ^  neatness,  exomations,  playes,  ele- 
gancies, delights,  pleasant  expressions,  sweet  motions  and  ges- 
tures, joyes,  comforts,  exultancies,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  our 
life ;  ^  qualisjam  vita  Jbrety  aut  quid  ^fucundi  sine  aured  Ve^ 
nere  ?  ^  Emoriar  cum  istd  non  ampliu^s  mihi  curajuerit^  let  me 
live  no  longer  then  I  may  love,  saith  a  mad  merry  fellow  in 
Mimnermus.  This  love  is  that  salt,  that  seasoneth  our  harsh 
and  dull  labours,  and  gives  a  pleasant  rellish  to  our  other  un- 
savory proceedings ;  ^  Absit  amor,  surgimt  tenebrce^  torpedo^  ve- 
ternum^  pestis^  <$*c.  All  our  feasts  almost,  masques,  mum- 
mings,  banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs, 
fine  tunes,  poems,  love-stories,  playes,  comcedies,  attelans, 
jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,  odes,  &c.  proceed  hence.  ^  Dar- 
naus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughters  wedding  at  Argos, 
instituted  the  first  playes  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of. 

*  Per  totum  annum  cantarunt,  pluvia  super  iUos  non  ceddit  $  non  frigus,  non  calor, 
non  sids,  nee  lassitudo  iUos  afiecit,  &c.  ^  His  eorum  noxnina  inscribuntur 

de  quibus  quaerunt.  ^  Huic  munditias,  omatum,  leporem,  delicias,  ludos, 

elegantiam,  omnem  denique  vitas  suavitatem  debemus.  ^  Hyginus  cap.  272. 

'  £  GraBCo.  '  Angerianus.  «  Lib.  4.  tit.  11.  de  prin«  instit. 
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Symbols,  emblems,  impresses,  devises,  if  we  shall  believe  Jo- 
vius,  Contiles,  Paradine,  Camillus  de  Camillis,  may  be  ascri-* 
bed  to  it.  Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  painting  amongst  the 
rest,  was  first  invented,  saith  »  Patritius,  ex  amoris  beneficio^ 
for  loves  sake.  For  when  the  daughter  of  ^  Deburiades  the 
Sycionian  was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart,  now  going 
to  wars,  ut  desiderio  ejus  minus  tabesceret^  to  comfort  her 
self  in  his  absence,  she  took  his  picture  with  cole  upon  a  wall, 
as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow ;  which  her  father  admiring, 
perfected  afterwards,  and  it  was  die  first  picture  by  report  that 
ever  was  made.  Apd  long  after,  ^  Sycion  for  painting,  car- 
ving, statuary,  musick,  and  philosophy  was  preferred  before  all 
the  cities  irf  Ureece.  Apollo  was  the  first  inventer  of  physick, 
divination,  oracles;  Minerva  found  out  weaving;  Vulcan 
curious  iron- work ;  Mercury  letters ;  but  who  prompted  all  this 
into  their  heads  ?  Love.  Nunqumn  tcUia  invenissent,  nisi  talia 
adamdssentj  they  loved  such  things,  or  some  party,  for  whose 
sake  they  were  undertaken  at  first.  'Tis  true,  Vulcan  made  a 
most  admirable  bruch  or  neck-lace,  which  long  after 
Axion  and  Temenus,  Phegius  sons,  for  the  singular  worth 
of  it,  consecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphos ;  but,  Pharyllus  the 
tyrant  stole  it  away,  and  presented  it  to  Aristons  wife,  on 
whom  he  miserably  doted.  (Parthenius  tels  the  story  out  of 
Phylarchus)  ;  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  ouche  ? 
to  give  Hermione,  Cadmus  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  All 
our  tilts  and  tumaments,  orders  of  the  garter,  golden  fleece, 
&c. 

Nobilitas  sub  amore  jacet *■ 


owe  their  beginnings  to  love ;  and  many  of  our  histories.  By 
this  means,  saith  Jovius,  they  would  express  their  loving  mindes 
to  their  mistress,  and  to  the  beholders.  **Tis  the  sole  subject^ 
almost,  of  poetry ;  all  our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs, 
and  therefore,  Hesiod  makes  the  Musqs  and  Graces  still 
follow  Cupid;  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and  the  rest 
of  the  poets  were  Loves  priests.  Whatever  those  old  Ana- 
creons,  all  our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  loveu-writers^ 
Antony  Diogenes  the  most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in 
PhociusBibliotheca,Longus  Sophista,  Eustathius,  Achilles  Ta- 
tius,  Aristaenetus,  Heliodorus,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Parthe- 
nius, Theodorus,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  &c. 
Our  new  Ariostoes,  Boyards,  authors,  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie 
Queen,  &c.     MaruUus,  Leotichius,  Ang^rianus,  Stroza,   Se- 

•  Plin.  lib.  85.  cap.  12.  *»  Gerbelius  1. 6.  descript.  Or.  «  Fransus  1.  3. 

dc  Symbolis.     Qm  primas  sjrmbolutn  excogitavit,  voluit  nimirum,  hac  actione  im- 
pUcatum  animum  evolYcre,  cumque  vel  dominsB  vd  aliis  intuentibus  ostendere. 
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cuiidus,  Capellaaus,  &c.  with  the  rest  of  those  facete  modern 
poets,  have  written  in  this  kinde,  are  but  as  so  m^ny  sjrmptomes 
of  love.  Their  whole  books  are  a  synopsis  or  breviary  of  love, 
the  portus  of  love,  legends  of  lovers  lives  and  deaths,  and  of 
their  memorable  adventures.  Nay  more,  quod  leguntur^  quod 
latuUmtuTj  amori  debent,  as  a  Nevisanus,  the  lawyer,-  holds ; 
there  never  was  any  excellent  poet,  that  invented  good  fables^ 
or  made  laudable  verses^  which  was  not  in  love  himself;  had  lie 
not  taken  a  quil  from  Cupids  wings,  he  could  never  nave  writ- 
ten so  amorously  as  he  did. 

^  Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit,  lascive  Properti, 
Ingenium  Galli  pulchra  Lycoris  nabet. 

Fama  est  arguti  Nemesis  formosa  TibuUi, 
Lesbia  dictavit,  docte  Catulle,  tibi. 

Non  m^  Pelisnus,  nee  spemet  Mantua  vatem. 
Si  qua  Connna  mihi,  si  quis  Alexis  erit. 

Wanton  Propertius,  and  witty  Gallus, 
Subtile  Tibullus,  and  learned  Catullus, 
It  was  Cynthia,  Lesbia,  Lyooris, 
That  made  you  poets  all ;  and  if  Alexis 
Or  Corinna  chance  my  paramour  to  be, 
Virgil  and  Ovid  shall  not  despise  me. 

<"  Non  me  carminibus  vincet,  nee  Thraceus  Orpheus, 
Nee  Linusf. 

Petrarchs  Laura  made  him  so  famous ;  Astrophels  Stella  and 
Jovianus  Pontanus  mistress  was  the  cause  of  his  Roses^  Violets, 
LiBies,  NequiOoe,  blanditice^jociy  decor,  Nardus,  Ver,  Corolla, 
Thus,  ManrSy  Pallas,  Venus,  Charis,  Crocum,  Laurus,  Unguen^ 
turn,  Costum,  Lachrym>ce,  Myrrha,  Musce,  SfC.  and  the  rest  of 
his  poems.  Why  are  Italians  at  this  day  generally  so  good 
poets  and  painters  ?  because  every  man  of  any  fashion  amongst 
them,  hath  his  mistress.  The  very  rusticks  and  hog-rubbers, 
Menalcas  and  Coridon,  qui  fceta/at  de  stercore  equino,thoBe 
fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  tast  of  this  love-liquor,  arie  in- 
spired in  an  instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate  emblems, 
curious  impresses,  gaudy  masques,  tilts,  tumaments,  &c.  they 
have  their  wakes,  whitson-ales,  shepheards,  feasts,  meetings 
on  holy  days,  country  dances,  roundelays,  writing  their  names 
^en  ^  trees,  true  lovers'  knots,  pretty  gifts. 

With  tokens,  hearts  divided,  and  half  rin^, 
Shepheards,  in  their  love§,  are  as  coy  as  kmgs. 

•  Lib.  4,  num.  102.  sylvae  nuptialis.    Poeta  non  inveniunt  fabulas,  aut  vewus 
laudatos  faciunt,  msi  qui  ab  amore  fuerint  exdtati.  ^  Martial  Ep.  73>  lib.  9. 

<"  Virg.  £cl.  4.  *  Teneria  arboiibus  amicanim  nomina  Uttcribentes,  ut  simul 

crescant.  Hsd. 
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Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &c.  they 
go  by  couples ; 

Coridons  Phillis,  Nysa  and  Mopsus^ 
With  daynty  Dousibel  and  Sir  Tophus. 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.  they  have  their  bal- 
lads, country  tunes,  O  the  broom^  the  bonny  bonny  broom^ 
ditties  and  songs,  Bess  a  Bell^  she  doth  excels — they  must  write 
likewise  and  indite  all  in  rime. 

'  Thou  hony-suckle  of  the  hawthorn  hedge, 
Vouchsafe  in  Cupids  cup  my  heart  to  pledge ; 
My  hearts  dear  bloud^  sweet  Cis  is  thy  carouse. 
Worth  aU  the  ale  in  gammer  Gubbins  house. 
I  say  no  more>  affairs  call  me  aways 
My  fathers  horse  for  provender  doth  stay. 
Be  thou  the  lady  Cressetlight  to  me. 
Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  thee. 
Written  m  hast,  ferewel  my  cowslip  sweet. 
Pray  let's  a  Sunday  at  the  ale-house  meet. 

Your  most  grim  stoicks  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt 
away  with  this  passion;  and  if  ^  Athenaeus  bely  them  not, 
Aristippus,  ApoUodorus,  Antiphanes,  &c.  have  made  love-songs 
and  commentaries  of  their  mistress  praises,  *^  orators  write 
epistles,  princes  give  titles,  honours,  what  not  ^  ^  Xerxes  gave  to 
Themistoclcs,  Lampsacus  to  find  him  wine.  Magnesia  for 
bread,  and  Myunte  for  the  rest  of  his  diet.  The  *^  Persian 
kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use ;  hocc  civitas  mulieri  re- 
dimiculum  prtebeat,  hcec  in  collum^  hac  in  crines,  one  whole 
pity  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck,  a  third  her 
hood.  Assuerus  would -have  ^  given  Esther  half  his  empire, 
and  8  Herod  bid  Herodias  dcmghter  asJc  what  she  wouldf  she 
should  have  it,  Caligula  gave  an  100000  sesterces  to  his 
curtisan,  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins ;  and  yet  when  he  was 
sollicited  by  the  senate,  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  de- 
cayed walls  of  Rome,  for  the  common-wealths  good,  he  would 
give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.  ^  Dionysius,  that  Sicilian 
tyrant,  Rejected  all  his  privy  counsellors,  and  was  so  besotted  on 
M irrha,  his  favourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no 
office,  or  in  the  most  weightiest  business  of  the  kingdome,  do 
ought,  without  her  especial  advice  ;  prefer,  depose,  send,  en- 
tertain no  man,  though  worthy  and  well  deserving,  but  by  her 

•  S.  R.  1600.  ^  Lib.  13.  cap.  Dipnosophist  <"  See  Putean.  epist.  33.  de 

sa%.  Margareti,  Beroaldus,  &c  *  Hen.  Steph.  apol.  pro  Herod.  *  ToUy 

orat.  6  Ven  '  Esth.  5.  u  Mat  14.  7.  ^  Gravissimis  r^ni  negotiis, 

nihil  sine  amasis  suae  consensu  itecit,  omnesque  acUones  suas  scortillo  oonynunicaYit, 
&c    Nich.  Bellus  discurs.  26.  de  amat 
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consent ;  and  he  again,  whom  she  commended,  howsoever  un- 
fit, unworthy,  was  as  highly  approved.  Kings  and  emperours, 
in  stead  of  poems,  build  cities ;  Adrian  built  Antinoa  in  iEgypt, 
besides  constellations,  temples,  altars,  statues,  images,  &c.  in 
the  honour  of  his  Antinous.  Alexander  bestowed  infinite 
sums,  to  set  out  his  Hephsestion  to  all  eternity.  ^  Socrates  pro- 
fesseth  himself  lotoes  servant;  ignorant  in  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences, a  doctor  alone  in  love  matters ;  etquum  alienarum  re- 
rum  omnium  scientiam  diffUerettir^  saith  ^  Maximus  Tyrius  his 
sectator,  hvjus  negotii  professor^  S^c.  and  this  he  spake  openly, 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  publique  feasts,  in  the  academy, 
in  Pyraoo^  Lycaso^  sub  Platano,  Sfc,  the  very  bloud-hound  of 
beauty,  as  he  is  stiled  by  others.  But  I  conclude  there  is  no 
end  of  loves  symptomes ;  "tis  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is  sub- 
ject to  no  dimensions;  not  to  be  survayed  by  any  art  or 
engin  :  and  besides  I  am  of  <^  Hsedus  minde,  no  man  can  dis- 
course of  love  matters^  or  Judge  of  them  aright^  that  hath  not 
made  trial  in  his  own  person ;  or  as  JEaxosls  Sylvius  ^^  adds» 
hath  not  a  little  doted ^  been  mad  or  hve-sicJc  himself,  I  confess 
I  am  but  a  novice,  a  contemplator,  only, 

Nesdo  quid  sit  amor,  nee  amo 

I  have  a  tincture ;  for  why  should  I  lye,  dissemble  or  excuse 
it,  yet  homo  sum,  SfC,  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject, 
non  sum-  prasceptor  amandi ;  and  what  I  say,  is  merely  read- 
ing ;  e:c  aliorumfyrsan  ineptiU,  by  mine  own  observation,  and 
others  relation. 


MEMB,  V.     SUBSECT.  I. 

Prognosticks  of  Jjove-Mehmclioly* 

W  HAT  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspitions,  fears, 
griefs,  anxieties,  accompany  such  as  are  in  love,  I  have  suffi- 
ciently said :  the  next  question  is,  what  will  be  the  event  of 
such  miseries ;  what,  they  foretell.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
this  love  cannot  be  cured,  Nullis  amor  est  m^dicabUis  herbis^  it 
accompanies  them  to  the  ^  last. 

Idem  amor  exitio  est  pecori  pecorisque  magistro ; 

*  Amoris  famulus  omnem  sdentiam  diffitetur,  amandi  tamen  se  sdentisdmum  doc- 
torem  agnoadt.  ^  Seim.  8.  ^  Quia  horum  scribere  molestias  potest, 

nifid  qui  et  is  aliquantum  insanit  ?  ^  Lib.  1 .  de  contemnendis  amoribus.     Opi- 

nor  liac  de  re  oeminem  aut  disceptarerecte  posse  aut  judicare  qui  non  in  ea  versatur, 
But  magnum  fecerit  periculum.  ^  Semper  moritur,  nunquam  mortuus  est  qui 

9safX»  Mn.  Silv. 
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and  is  so  continuate,  that  by  no  perswasion  alm(^t,  it  may  be 
relieved.  Bid  me  not  love^  said  »  Eurialus,  bid  the  mountains 
come  down  into  the  plains,  bid  itie  rivers  run  bcuik  to  their 
fofintains ;  I  can  as  soon  leave  to  love,  as  the  sun  leave  his 
course  ; 

^^Et  prius  aequoribus  pisoes^  et  montibus  umbrse^ 
£t  volucres  deerunt  sylvis,  et  murmura  ventis, 
Quam  mihi  discedent  formosae  Amaiyllidis  ignes. 

First  seas  shall  want  their  fish^  the  mountains  shade^ 
.  Woods  singing  birds^  the  winds  murmur  shall  fade. 
Then  my  fair  Amaryllis  love  aliaid. 

Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see,  a  dumb 
speak,  lame  run  ;  counsel  can  do  no  good ;  a  sick  man  cannot 
relish ;  no  physick  can  ease  me. 

Non  prosunt  domino  quse  prosunt  omnibus  artes. 

As  Apollo  confessed ;  and  Jupiter  himself  could  not  be  cured. 

^  Omnes  humanos  curat  medicina  dolores. 
Solus  amor  morbi  non  habet  artificem. 

Physick  can  soon  cure  every  disease 
^  Excepting  love,  that  can  it  not  appease. 

But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means^ 
shall  be  explained  in  his  place ;  in  the  mean  time,  if  it  take  his 
course,  ana  be  not  otherwise  eased  or  amended,  it  breaks  out 
into  outragious  (often)  and  prodigious  events.  Amxyr  et  Liber 
violenti  Dii  sunt,  as  ^  Tatius  observes,  et  eosqne  animum  in- 
cendunt,  utpudoris  obUvisci  cogant ;  Love  and  Bacchus  are  so 
violent  Gods,  so  furiously  rage  in  our  mindes,  that  they  make 
us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  common  civility.  For  such 
men,  ordinarily,  as  are  throughly  possessed  with  this  humor, 
become  insensati  et  insa/ni,  for  it  is  ^amor  insanus,  as  the  poet 
calls  it ;  beside  themselves,  and  as  I  have  proved,  no  better  then 
beasts,  irrational,  stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or 
men,  they  frequently  forswear  themselves,  spend,  steal,  commit 
incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  murders,  depopulate  towns,  cities, 
countries,  to  satisfie  their  lust. 

'  A  divel  *tis,  and  mischief  such  doth  work 
As  never  yet  did  Pagan^  Jew,  or  Turke. 

*  Eurial.  ep.  ad  Lucretiam,  apud  ^neam  Silvium.  Rogas  ut  amare  defidam  ?  roga 
montes  ut  in  planum  deveniont ;  ut  fontes  flumina  repctant ;  tarn  possum  te  mm 
amare,  ac  suum  Phoebus  relinquere  cursum.  ^  Buchanan  Syl.  ^  Piopect. 

lib.  2.  Eleg.  I .  ^  Est  orcus  ilia  vis,  est  immedicabilis^  est  rabies  insana. 

•  Lib.  2.  '  Virg.  Eel.  3.  s  R.  T. 
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The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness ;  and  as  Appian 
lib.  5.  hist,  saita  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  ^  Their  love 
brought  themselves  and  aU  Esypt,  into  extrea/m  and  miserable 
calamities^  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  wonn-wood,  and 
as  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Prov.  6.  4.  5.  Her  feet  go 
down  to  deaths  her  steps  lead  on  to  hell.  She  is  more  bitter 
then  death  (Eccles.  7.  96.)  and  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by 
her. 

»» Qui  in  amore  pr«cipitavit,  pejus  perit  quam  qui  saxo  salit. 

^  He  that  runs  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  is  not  in  so 
bad  a  case,  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love.  For  hence, 
saith  ^  Platina,  comes  repenta/nce,  desperation ;  they  loose  them- 
selves^ their  xdts^  and  make  shipwrack  of  their  fortunes  alto- 
sether :  Madness  to  make  away  themselves  and  others ;  vio- 
lent death.  Prognosticatto  est  talisj  saith  Gordonius,  ^si 
non  sticcurralur  iis^  aut  in  maniam  cadu/ntj  aut  moriuntur ; 
the  prognostication  is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  dye.  For 
if  this  passion  continue,  saith  ^iElian  Montaltus,  it  makes  the 
bUnid  hoty  thick,  and  black  /'  and  if  the  injlammalion  get 
into  the  brain,  with  contintud  meditation  ami  wakings  it 
so  dries  it  up,  that  madness  JbHowes,  or  else  they  make  away 
tfiemselves, 

O  Coridon^  Coridon>  quie  te  dementia  cepit  ? 

Now,  as  Amoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily  work  these  effects,  if 
it  be  not  presently  helped ;  ^  They  wiu  pine  away^  run  mady 
and  dye  upon  a  sudden ;  facile  incidunt  in  maniam^  saith  Ya- 
lescus,  quickly  mad,  nisi  succurra^ur,  if  good  order  be  not 
taken ; 

*  Eheu,  triste  jugum  quisquis  amoris  habet^ 
Is  prius  ac  norit  se  periisse  perit. 

Oh  heavy  yoke  of  love^  whidli  who  so  bears. 
Is  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawares. 

So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet. 

*Qui  quidem  amor  utrosque  et  totam  Mgyptnm  extremis  calamitatibus  iDvolvit. 
^  Plautus.  '  Ut  corpus  pondere,  sic  animuB  amore  prfficipitatur.     Austin,  h  2. 

de  civ.  Dei,  c.  28*  ^  Dial.  Hinc  oritur  pcenitentia,  desperatio,  et  non 

vident  ingenium  se  cum  re  simul  amisisse.  ®  Idem  Savanarola,  et  plures 

alii,  &c     Rabidum  facturus  orexin.  Juven.  ,  '  Cap.  de  Heroico  Amore. 

Haec  pasdodurans  sanguinem  torridum  et  atrabilarium  reddit ;  hie  vero  ad  cerebrum 
delatus,  insaniam  parat,  vigiliis  et  crebro  desiderio  exsiccans.  '  Virg.  Eel.  2. 

^  Insant  fiunt,  aut  sibi  ipsis  desperantes  mortem  afferunt.  Languentes  dto  mortem 
aut  maniam  patiuntur.  ^  Calcagninus. 
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»  Insaniam  priusquam  quis  sentiat, 
Vix  pili  intervallo  a  furore  absum. 

I  shall  be  mad  before  it  be  perceived^ 

An  hair  breadth  off  s6arse  am  I,  now  distracted. 

As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Hercules  for  his  Hylas  ; 

At  ille  ruebat  quo  pedes  ducebant^  fiiribuudus^ 
Nam  illi  ssevus  Deus  intus  jecur  laniabat. 

He  went  he  car'd  not  whither,  mad  he  was. 
The  cruel  God  so  tortur*d  him,  alas. 

^  At  the  sight  of  Hero,  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad. 

*=  Alius  vulnus  celans  insanit  pulchritudine  puellae. 

And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  his  grief. 
Madness  comes  on  him  like  a  thief. 

Go  to  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every 
village,  how  many  have  either  dyed  for  love,  or  voluntarily 
made  away  themselves,  that  I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove 
it ;  ^  Nee  modus  aut  requies  nisi  mors  reperitur  amoris :  Death 
is  the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 

^  Mori  mihi  contingat ;  non  enim  alia 

Liberatio  ab  aerumnis  fuerit  ullo  pacto  istis. 

Would  I  were  dead,  for  nought,  God  knows,  - 
But  death,  can  rid  me  of  these  woes. 

As  soon  as  Eurialus  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia  his  para- 
mour ^  never  looJcedvp^  no  Jests  could  exhilarate  her  sad  minde, 
nojoyes  comfort  her  wounded  and  distressed  soule^  but  a  little 
after  she  fell  sick  and  died.  But  this  is  a  gentle  end,  a  natural 
oeath,  such  persons  commonlymake  away  themselves. 

— : ^proprioque  in  sanguine  leetus, 

Indignantem  animam  vacuas  effudit  in  auras ; 

so  did  Dido ; 

Sed  moriamur,  ait,  sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras. 

Pjo^amus  and  Thysbe,  Medea,  s  Coresus  and  Callyrhoe,  Theap- 

*  Theocritus  EdyL  14.  ^  Ludan  Imag.  So  for  Ludans  mistress,  all  that 

saw  her,  and  could  not  enjOye  her,  rap  mad,  or  hanged  themselves.  ^  Musaeus. 

^  Ovid.  met.  10.  ^  Anacreon.        '  JSneas  Silvius.  Ad  ejus  decessum  nunquam 

visa  Lucretia  ridere,  nullis  facetiis,  jocis,  nullo  gaudio  potuit  ad  Isetitiam  renovari, 
mox  in  segritudinem  incidit,  et  sic  brevi  contabuit.  ^  Pausanias  Achaic.  1.  7- 
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gines,  »thc  philosopher,  and  many  myriades  besides,  and  so 
will  ever  do ; 

^  et  mihi  fortis 


Est  manus^  est  et  amor^  dabit  hie  in  vulnera  vires ; 

Who  ever  heard  a  story  of  more  woe, 
Then  that  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  ? 

Read  Parthenium  in  Eroticis ;  and  Plutarchs  amatorias  narra- 
timieSy  or  loves  stories;  all  tending  almost  to  this  purpose. 
Valleriola  Kb.  2.  observ,  7.  hath  a  lamentable  narration  of  a 
merchant,  his  patient,  ^  that  raving  through  impatience  of  love, 
had  he  not  been  watched^  would  every  while  have  offered  violence 
to  himself.  Amatus  Lucitaiius,  cent.  3.  car.  56.  hath  such 
^  another  story ;  and  Fselix  Plater,  tw^d.  observ.  lib.  1.  a  third, 
of  a  yong  ^ gentleman  that  studied  physick,  and  for  the  love  of 
a  doctors  oaughter,  having  no  hope  to  compass  his  desire, 
poysoned  himself,  ^  Anno  1615.  A  barber  in  Francfort,  be- 
cause his  wenche  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own  throat. 
?  At  Neoburge,  the  same  yeer,  a  yong  man,  because  he  could 
not  get  her  parents  consent,  killed  his  sweet-heart,  and  after- 
ward himself,  desiring  this  of  the  magistrate,  as  he  gave  up 
the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  grave ; 

'  Quodque  rogis  superest  un^  requiescat  in  urn^ : 

which  ^  Gesmunda  besought  of  Tancredus  her  father,  that  she 
might  be,  in  like  sort,  buried  with  Guiscardus  her  lover ;  that 
so  their  bodies  might  lye  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  soules 
wander  about  i  campos  lugentes  in  the  Elysian  fields, 

—  quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit, 

in  a  myrtle  grove. 


et  myrtea  circum 


Sylva  tegit :  curse  non  ips^  in  morte  relinquunt. 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst :  they  do  not  offer  violence 
to  themselves,  in  this  rage  of  lust,  but  unto  others,  their 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.  ^  Catiline  killed  his  only  son, 
misitqzie  ad  ord  pallida^  lethi  ohuibila^  dbsita  tenebris  loca, 

*■  Megarcnsis  amore  ilagrans.  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  ^  Ovid.  3.  met.  ^  Furi- 

bundus  putavit  se  videre  imaginem  pueUs,  et  coram  loqui  blandiens  iUi^  &c. 
^  Juven.  Hebraeufi.  *  Juvenis  medidnae  operam  dans  doctoris  filiam  deperibat,  &c. 
'Gotaidus  Arthus  Gallobelgicus,  mund.  vernal.  1615.  CoUum  novaculSl  aperuit,  et 
inde  expiravit.  s  Cum  renuente  parente  utroque,  et  ipsa  viigine  frui  non  posset, 

ipsum  et  ipsam  interfecit,  hoc  a  magistrata  petens,  ut  in  eodem  sepulchio  sepeliri 
possent.  ^  Bocace.  *  Sedes  eorum  qui  pro  amoris  impatienti&  pereunt. 

Virg.  6.  iEneid.  ^  Sal.  Val. 
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for  the  love  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  quod  eitis  nnptias,  vivofilioy 
recusaret  *  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates,  poyscHied  her 
hpsband,  to  give  content  to  a  base*  fellow,  whom  she  loved. 
^  Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a  concubine  of  his,  set  Persepolis 
on  fire,  c  Nereus  wife,  a  widdow  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the 
love  of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  betrayed  the  city  ;  and  he  for 
her  sake,  murthered  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  man  in 
Venice.  ^  Constantine  Despota,  made  away  Catharine  his  wife, 
turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children,  out  of  doors, 
for  the  love  of  a  base  scriveners  daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with 
whose  beauty  he  was  enamored.  ^  Leucophria  betrayed  the 
dty  where  she  dwelt,  for  her  sweet-hearts  sake,  that  was  in  the 
enemies  camp.  ^  Pithidice  the  eovemours  daughter,  of  Me- 
thinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles,  betrayed  the  whole  iland  to 
him,  her  fathers  enemy,  g  Diognetus  did  as  much,  in  the  city 
where  he  dwelt,  for  the  love  of  Policrita ;  Medea  for  the  love 
of  Jason;  she  taught  him  how  to  tame  the  fire-breathing 
brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty  dragon. that  kept  the 
golden  fleece ;  and  tore  her  little  brotner  Absyrtus  in  pieces, 
that  her  father  iEthes  might  have  something  to  detain  him, 
while  she  ran  away  with  her  beloved  Jason,  &c.  Such  acts 
and  scenes  hath  this  trage-comcedy  of  love. 

MEMB.  VI.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Cure  of  Love-Melanchoh/^  hy  Labour ^  T^y^^  Physick, 

Fastings  ^c. 

xVLTHOUGH  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  Love- 
Melancholy  may  be  cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible  and 
violent  a  passion ;  for  as  you  know, 

-**  facilis  descensus  Averni ; 


6ed  revocare  gradum^  superasque  evadere  ad  auras ; 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 

It  is  an  easie  passage  down  to  hell. 
But  to  c(»ne  hack,  once  there,  you  cannot  well. 

Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped, 
and  by  many  good  remedies  amended.  AvicennaZi6.  8.  Fen»  1. 

•  SabeL  lib.  3.  En.  6.  ^  Curtius  lib.  5.  ^  ChidcoooDdilas  de  reb. 

Turdds  lib.  9.    Nerei  uxor  Athenarum  domina,  &c.  ^  Nicephorus  Greg.  hist, 

lib.  a;    Uxorem  ooddit,  liberos,  et  Midiadem  filium  videre  abhorruit ;  Thessalonicae 
amore  captus,  pronotarii  filias  &c.  •  Parthenius  Emit.  lib.  am.  5. 

'  Idem  ca.  21.  GkiberDatoris  filia  Adiillis  amore  capta  dvitatem  prodidit        r  Idem 
cap.  9.  »» Virg.  Mn.  6. 
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cap.  9&.  et  S4.  sets  down  seven  compendious  ways,  how  this 
malady  may  be  eased,  altered  and  expelled.  Savanarola,  9 
principal  oroervations ;  Jason  Fratensis  prescribes  eight  rules 
besides  physic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed  ;  Laurentius 
2  main  precepts ;  Amoldus,  Valleriola,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim, 
Langius,  ana  others  enform  us  otherwaies,  and  yet  all  tending 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which  I  will  briefly  epi- 
tomize, (for  I  light  my  candle  from  their  torches,)  and  enlarge 
again  upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that  after 
mine  own  method.  The  first  rule  to  be  observed,  in  subduing 
this  stubborn  and  unbridled  passion,  is  exercise  and  dyet.  It 
is  an  old  and  well-knowa  sentence.  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccfu) 
Jriget  Venus ;  As  an  » idle  sedentary  life,  liberall  feeding,  are 

great  causes  of  it^  so  the  opposite ^labour,   slender  and 

sparing  dyet,  with  continual  ousiness,  are  the  best  and  most 
ordinary  means  to  prevent  it. 

Otia  si  tollas,  peri^re  Cupidinis  artes^ 
Contemptseque  jacent^  et  sine  luce  faces. 

Take  idleness  away^  and  put  to  flight 
Are  Cupids  arts>  his  torches  give  no  light. 

Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses,  were  not  en- 
amored at  all,  because  they  never  were  idle. 

^  Frustra  blanditise  apptdistis  ad  has, 
Frustra  nequitiee  venistis  ad  has, 
Fmstra  deucin  ohsidebitis  has, 
Frustra  has  illecebrae,  et  procacitates, 
Et  suspiria,  et  oscula,  et  susurri, 
£t  quisquis  male  sana  oorda  amantum 
Blaudis  ebria  fascinat  venenis. 

In  vain  are  all  your  flatteries. 
In  vain  are  all  your  knaveries. 
Delights,  deceipts,  procacities. 
Sighs,  kisses,  and  conspiracies. 
And  what  e'er  is  done  by  art. 
To  bewitch  a  lovers  heart. 

'Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busie.  'Tis  Savanarolas 
third  rule,  Occupari  in  multis  et  magnis  negotiis  s  And  Avi- 
cennas  precept,  cap.  24. 

^  Cedit  amor  rebus ;  res  age,  tutus  eris. 

To  be  busie  still,  and  as  ^  Guianerius  injoyns,  about  matters 

*  Otium  nauftagiiun  castitatis.  Austin.         ^  Buchanan.  Hendecasyl.        «  OTid. 
lib.  1.  remed.  ^  CSap.  16.  drca  res  arduas  exerceri. 
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of  great  moment,  if  it  may  be.     ^  Magninus  adds,  Neoer  to  be 
idUy  but  at  the  hours  of  sleep. 

''etni 


Posces  ante  diem  libmm  cmn  lumine^  si  non 
Intendas  animum  studiis^  et  rebus  honestis^ 
Invidia  vel  amore  miser  torquebere. 

For  if  thou  do'st  not  ply  thy  book^ 
By  candle-light  to  study  bent^ 
Imploy'd  about  some  honest  thing. 
Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment. 

No  better  physick  then  to  be  alwaies  occupied,  seriously  intent. 

^  Cur  in  penates  rarius  tenues  subit, 
Hsec  delicatas  eligens  pestis  domus^ 
Mediumque  sanos  vulgus  afi^ctus  tenet  ?  &c. 

Why  dost  thou  ask^  poor  folks  are  often  free^ 
And  daynty  places  still  molested  be  ? 

Because  poor  people  &re  coursly,  work,  hard,  go  wollward  and 
bare. 

Non  habet  unde  suum  paupertas  pascat  amorem  : 

^  Guianerius,  therefore,  prescribes  his  patient  to  go  with  hair- 
cloth  next  his  skm^  to  go  bare-footed^  and  bare-legged  in  cold 
weather^  to  whip  himself  now  and  then^  as  monkes  do^  but 
above  all^  to  fast.  Not  with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage, 
as  many  of  those  tenterbellies  do,  howsoever  they  put  on 
Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  they  pretend,  but,  from  all 
manner  of  meat.  Fasting  is  an  all-sumcient  remedy  of  it  self; 
for  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the  bodies  of  such  persons  that 
feed  liberally,  and  live  at  ease,  ^  are  full  of  bad  spirits  and  divels^ 
divelish  tfioughts;  no  better  physick  for  such  parties^  then 
to  fast,  Hudesheim  spicil.  2.  to  this  of  hunger  adds,  ^  often 
baths^  much  exercise  a/nd  sweaty  but  hunger,  and  fasting,  he 
prescribes  before  the  rest.  And  'tis  indeed,  our  Saviours 
Oracle,  This  Jcinde  of  divel  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and 
prayer,  which  makes  the  fathers  so  immoderate  m  commenda- 
tion of  fasting.     As  hu/nger,  saith  «  Ambrose,  is  a  friend  of 

*■  Pari.  2.  c.  23.  reg.  San.    His,  prster  boram  somni,  nulla  per  otium  transeat. 
^  Hor.  lib.  1.  epist.  2.  ^  Seneca.  ^  Tract.  16.  cap.  18.     Saepe  nuda  came 

dlicium  portent  tempore  frigido  sine  caligis :  et  nudis  pedibus  incedant,  in  pane  et 
aqua  jejunent,  stepius  se  verbexibus  ciedant,  &c.  "  Dsemonibus  referta  sunt 

corpora  nostra,  illorum  praedpue  qui  delicatis  vescuntur  eduliis,  advolitant,  et  corpori- 
bus  inbserent ;  banc  ob  rem,  jejunium  impendio  probatur  ad  pudidtiam.  '  Victus 
sit  attenuatus,  balnei  frequens  ubus  et  sudationes,  cold  baths,  not  hot,  saith  Magninus 
part.  3.  ca.  23.  to  dive  over  head  and  ears  in  a  cold  river,  &c.  s  Ser.  de  gullL 

Fames  arnica  viiginitati  est,  inimica  lasdvis :  saturiias  Yeio  castitatem  perdit,  et  nutrit 
iUeccbras. 
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virginity^  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviottsness ;  butjhlness  over- 
ihrowes  chastity^  andfostereth  all  manner  of  provocations.     If 
thine  horse  be  too  lusty,  Hierome  adviseth  thee,  to  take  away 
some  of  his  provender ;  by  this  meanes,  those  Pauls,  Hillaries, 
Antonies,  and  famous  anchorites,  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ; 
by  this  means,  Hilarion  made  his  asse^  as  he  called  his  mem 
body,  leave  kicking,  (so  •  Hierome  relates  of  him  in  his  life) 
when  the  divel  tempted  him  to  any  such  foule  offence.     By  this 
means,  those  ^  Indian  Brachmanni  kept  themselves  continent ; 
Aey  lav  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the  Redshanks 
do  on  hadder,  and  dyeted  themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish, 
which  Guianerius  would  have  all  yong  men  put  in  practice ;  and 
if  that  will  not  serve, '  Gordonius  wotdd  nave  them  soundly 
whipped,  or  to  cool  their  courage^  kept  in  prison,  and  there 
fed  with  bred  and  water,  till  they  acknowledge  their  errour, 
and  become  of  another  minde.     If  imprisonment  and  hunger 
will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions  of  that 
^  Theban  Crates,  time  must  wear  it  out ;  if  time  will  not,  the 
last  refiige  is  an  halter.     But  this  you  will  say,  is  comically 
spoken.     Howsoever,  fasting,  by  all  meanes,  must  be  still  used ; 
and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such  meats  formerly  mentioned, 
which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must  use  an  op- 
posite dyet.     e  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of  the  yonger 
sort     So  f  Plato  prescribes ;  and  would  have  the  magistrates 
themselves  abstain  from  it,  for  examples  sake,  highly  commend- 
ing the  Carthaginians  for  their  temperance  in   this   kinde. 
And  'twas  a  good  edict,  a  commendable  thing,  so  that  it  were 
not  done  for  some  sinister  respect,  as  those  old  ^Egyptians  abs- 
tained from  wine,  because  some  fabulous  poets  had  given  out, 
wine  sprang  first  from  the  bloud  of  the  gyants ;  or,  out  of 
superstition,  as  our  modem  Turkes,  but  for  temperance,  it 
being  animce  virus  et  vitiarum  fomes^  a  plague  it  self  if  im- 
moderately taken.     Women  of  old  for  that  cause,   p  in  hot 
countries,  were  forbid  the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished  for 
drinking  of  wine,  as  for  adultery;  and  yong  folks,  as  Leonicus 
hath  recorded,  Var.  hist  I  3.  cap.  87,  88.  out  of  Athenaeus 
and  others;  and  is  still  practised  in  Italy  and  some  other 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  as  Claudius  Minos  hath  well 
illustrated  in  his  comment  on  the  23  embleme  of  Alciat.     So 
choyce  is  to  be  made  of  other  dyet. 

*  Vita  Hilarionu,  lib.  3^  epist  Cum  tent&iset  earn  dsmon  titillatxone  inter  cstera, 
Ji^o,  inquit,  aselle,  ad  corpus  suum,  fadam,  &c  ^  Stnbo  1.  15.  Oeog.  Sub 

peBibus  cobant,  &c.  «  Cap.  2.  part^  2.  Si  sit  juvenis,  et  uon  vult  obedire, 

flagelktur  fftquenter  et  fortiter,  dum  indpiat  £aetere.  *  Laertius,  lib.  6.  cap.  5. 

AnxNri  medetur  fames;  sin  aliter,  tempus ;  si  non  boc,  laqueut.  *  Vinaparant 

animoa  Veneri,  &c  '3.  de  L^bus.  <  Non  minus  si  vinum  bibishent 

me  d  adiilterium  admisissent.  Oellius,  lib.  10.  c  23. 
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Nee  minus  erucas  aptum  est  vitare  salaces, 
£t  quicquid  Veneri  corpora  nostra  parat. 

Eringoes  are  not  good  for  to  be  taken^ 
And  all  lascivioos  meats  must  be  forsaken. 

Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used,  are,  oowcumbers, 
mellons,  purselan,  water  lillies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettice,  i 
which  Lemnius  so  much  commends,  lib.  2.  cap.  42.  and  Mizaldus 
horL  med,  to  this  purpose ;  Vitex,  or  Agnus  castus  before  the 
rest,  which,  saith  ^  Magninus,  hath  a  wonderful  vertue  in  it. 
Those  Athenian  women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmo> 
pheries,  were  to  abstain  nine  dayes  from  the  company  of  men, 
during  which  time,  saith  iElian,  they  laid  a  certain  hearb  named 
Hanea,in  their  beds,  which  asswaged  those  ardent  flames  of  love, 
and  freed  them  from  the  torments  of  that  violent  passion.  See 
more  in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescentius  lib.  5. 4fc.  and  what  every 
herbalist,  almost,  and  physician  hath  written,  cap.  de  Satyrlasi 
et  Priapismo  s  Rhasis  amongst  the  rest.  In  some  cases  againi 
if  they  be  much  dejected  and  brought  low  in  body,  and  now 
ready  to  despair  through  anguish,  grief,  and  too  sensible  a  feel- 
ing of  their  misery,  a  cup  of  wine  and  full  dyet  is  not  amiss ;. 
and  as  Valescus  adviseth,  cum  aUd  hcneata  venerem  sape  er- 
ercendoy  which  Langius,  Ernst,  med.  lib.  1.  epist.  24.  approves 
out  of  Rhasis  (ad  asdduatumem  coit&s  invitat)  and  Guianerius 
seccmds  it,  cap.  16.  tra^t.  16.  as  a  ^  very  profitable  remedie : 


tument  tibi  quum  inguina^  num  si 


Ancilla^  ^ut  vema  presto  est^  tentigine  rumpi 
Malis  ?  non  ego ;  namque^  &c. 

^  Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  Ejc- 
cretio  enim  aid  iollit  prorsusy  a/ut  Unit  (Sgritudinem,  As  it  did 
the  raging  lust  of  Assuerus,  ^  qui  ad  impatientiam  amuyris  leni- 
endam,  per  stngvlas  fere  nodes  novas  pueUa^s  devirginavU. 
And  to  be  drunk  too,  by  fits ;  but  this  is  mad  physick,  if  it  be 
at  all  to  be  permitted.  If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed 
as  that  which  Viyes  speaks  of , /id.  3.  de  animd,  ^A  laoer^ 
that  hathf  as  it  were,  lost  himself  through  impotency,  impa- 
tience,  must  be  called  home  as  a  traveller  by  musickyjeasting, 
good  wine,  if  need  be,  to  drunkenness  it  self;  which  many  so 
much  comm^ndfoT  the  easing  of  the  minde ;  aU  Tcinded^sports 
and  merriments  ,•  to  see  fair  pictures,  hcmgings,  butldingSy 

*  Ret.  Sam.  part.  3.  cap.  23.  Miiabilem  vim  habet.  ^  Cum  muliere  aliqua  gra- 
iiosk  sspe  coire  erit  utilissimum.  Idem  Laurentius,  cap.  11.  <^  Hor.  ^  01^.29. 
de  morb.  cereb.  *  Beroaldus  oiat.  de  amore.  '  Amatori,  cujas  est  pio 

impotenti^  mens  amota,  opus  est,  ut  paulatim  animus  velut  a  peregrinatione  domum 
revocetur,  per  musicam,  convivia,  &c.  Per  aucupilim,  fift>u]as,et  festivasnartationes, 
laborem  usque  ad  sudorem,  &c. 
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fdeasMni  fields^  orchards^  gardens,  grooes^pondsypooles,  rivers, 
JUhmg,  Jbwling,  hawking,  hunting,  to  hear  merry  tales,  and 
pleascmt  discourse,  reading,  to  use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that 
new  spirits  may  succeeds  or  by  some  vehement  ejection  or 
contrary  passion,  to  be  diverted,  tUl  he  be  /UUy  weaned  from 
anger,  su^pition,  cares,  feares,  ^c.  and  habiiuated  into  another 
course.  Semper  teaim  sit,  (as  ^  Sempronius  adviseth  Calisto 
bis  love-^ck  master)  gui  sermones  Joculares  moveat,  condones 
rediculas,  dicteria  falsa^  suaves  nistorias,  ^bulas  venustas 
recenseat,  coram  ludai,  S^c^  still  have  a  pleasant  companion 
to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  facete  histories,  sweet 
disGourse,  &e.  And  as  the  melody  of  rousick,  merriment, 
singing,  dancing,  doth  augment  the  passion  of  some  lovers, 
as  ^  Avicenna  notes,  so  it  expelleth  it  m  others,  and  doth  very 
much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily  appjiyed,  as  the 
parties  symptomes  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously 
afiPected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physick,  that  the  humours  be  altered, 
or  any  new  matter  aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melan- 
choly men.  Carolus  a  Lorme  amongst  other  questions,  dis- 
cussed for  his  degree,  at  Montpelier  in  France,  hath  this,  An 
amanies  et  amentes  iisdem  remedii^  curentur  ?  Whether  lovers 
and  mad  men  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies  ?  he  affirms  it ; 
for  love  extended  is  meer  madness.  Such  physick  then, 
as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward,  as  hath  been 
formerly  handled  in  the  precedent  partition  in  the  cure  of  me- 
lancholy. C(Misult  with  VaUeriola  observat.  lib.  S.  observ.  7. 
Lod.  Mercatus  lib,  3.  cap.  4.  de  mulier,  effect.  Daniel  Sen- 
nertus  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  10.  ^  Jacobus  Ferrandus,  the 
Frenchman,  in  his  tract  de  amore  Erotique,  Forestus  lib.  10. 
ohsero.  S9.  ct  30.  Jason  Pratensis  and  others,  for  peculiar  re- 
ceipts, d  Amatus  Lucitanus  cured  a  yong  Jew  that  was  almost  * 
mad  for  love,  with  the  syrupe  of  hellebor,  and  such  other  eva- 
cuations and  purges,  whicn  are  usually  prescribed  to  black 
choler :  ^  Avicenna  confirms  as  much,  it  need  require,  and 
^  bloud^letting  above  the  rest,  which  makes  amantes  ne  sint 
amentes,  lovers  to  come  to  themselves,  and  keep  in  their  right 
inindes.  ITis  the  same  which  Schola  Salemitana,  Jason  Pra- 
tensis, Hildesheim,  &c.  prescribe  bloud-letting  to  be  used  sl^ 
a  principal  remedy.     Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick,  to  cure 


•Cslesdns  Act  2.  Barthio  interpret.  *»  Cap.  de  Diahi.  Multcw  hoc  affecta 

sanst  fwntjl^»na,  laetitia,  musica ;  et  qaidam  sunt  quos  hsBC  angent.        '  This  author 
canie  to  my  hands  since  the  third  edition  of  this  book.  *  Cent.  3.  curat.  66. 

Syrupe  heUebgrato  et  aliis  qu»  ad  atram  bilem  pertinent.  *  Purgetur,  si  ejus 

dispositio  venerit  ad  adust,  humoris  et  phkbotomizetur.  '  Amantium  morbus 

ut  pruritus  solvitur,  venae  sectione  et  cucurbitulis. 

A  A  2 
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all  appetite  of  burning  lust,  by  » letting  themselves  bloud 
under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both  men  and  women  barren,  as 
Sabellicus,  in  his  Enneades  relates  of  them.  Which  Salmuth. 
Tit  \0,  de  Herd,  comment  in  PanciroL  de  nov.  report  Mer- 
curialis  var,  lee,  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo, 
say  still  is  in  use  amongst  the  Indians,  a  reason  of  which  Lan- 
gius  gives,  Kb.  1.  epist  10. 

-  Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  Veherem  sopientia,  ut  camphora 
pudendis  alUgata^  et  in  brachd  gestata  (quidem  ait)  mem- 
brum  fiaccidum  reddit.  Laboravit  hoc  morbo  virgo  nobilis^ 
cui  inter  coetera  prcescrip^it  m^dicus^  ut  laminam  plumbectm 
multis  Jbramin^ua  pertusam,  ad  dies  viginti  portaret  in 
dorso ;  ad  exsiccandum  zero  sperma  Jussit  earn  quam  parcis^ 
sime  cibarif  et  manducare  Jrequenter  coriandrum  praspara- 
turn  J  ft  semen  la^tu€ce  et  acetosce^  et  sic  earn  a  morbo  Ube- 
ravit  Porro  impediunt  et  remittunt  coitum  folia  salicis  trita 
et  epota,  et  si  frequentius  usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt. 
Idem  praestat  topazius  annulo  gestatus,  dexterum  lupi  testi- 
culum  attritum,  et  oleo  vel  aqua  rosata  exhibitum  Veneris 
taedium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus :  lac  butyri  com- 
mixtum  et  semen  cannabis^  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  praestant. 
Verbena  herba  gestata  libidinem  exstinguit,  pulvisque  ranee 
.decoUatae  et  cxsiccatae.  Ad  exstinguendum  coitum,  ungantur 
membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  pecten  aqua  in  quil  opium  The- 
baicum  sit  dissolutum ;  libidmi  maxime  contraria  camphora 
est,  et  coriandrum  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectiohem  virgae 
impedit;  idem  efficit  sinapium  ebibitum.  Da/verbenam  in 
potu,  et  non  erigetur  virga  sex  diebus  ;>utere  menthd.  sicccucum 
aceto^  genitalia  itiinita  sttcco  hyoscyami  aut  ctcvioe^.coit&s  ap- 
petitum  sedant^  SfC.  ^.  seminis  lactuc.  portulac.  coriandri  an  3  j. 
menthas  siccce  3  ss.  sacchari  albiss.  §  iiij.  pulveriscentur  omnia 
*su6tiliterf  et  post  ea  simul  misce  aqua  Neunpharis^  f,  confec. 
solidain  morsulis.  Ex  his  sumat  maneunum  quum  surgat.  In- 
numera  fere  his  similia  petas  ab  Hildesheimo  loco  prsedicto, 
Mizaldo,  Porta,  caeterisque. 

*  Con  a  veam  seetkme  per  aures,  unde  temper  sterilet. 


»  .. .  '.  * 
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SUBSECT.  II. 


Withstand  the  beginnhigs ;  avoid  occasions ;  change  his  place : 
fair  and  fowl  meanes  ;  contrary  passions^  with  witty  tnven^ 
tions :  to  bring  in  another ^  and  discommend  the  former, 

V^THER  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoyned  by  our 
physicians,  which  if  not  alone,  vet  certainly  conjoyned, 
may  do  much ;  The  first  of  which  is  obstare  prindptis^  to 
withstand  the  beginning ;  ^  Quisquis  in  primo  obstitit,  pepu- 
litque  amorem^  tutus  ac  victor  futt^  he  that  will  but  resist  at 
first,  may  easily  be  a  conqueror  at  last.  Balthazar  Castillo  1.  4. 
urgeth  this  precept  above  the  rest,  ^when  he  shall  chance 
(saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman,  that  Iiath  good  behaviour 
Joyned  with  her  excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eys^ 
with  a  kind  of  greediness,  to  pidl  unto  them  this  image  of 
beauty,  and  carry  it  to  the  Jieart :  shall  observe  himself  to 
be  somewhat  incensed  with  this  infiuence,  which  mooeth  within : 
when  he  shall  discern  those  subtle  spirits  sparkling  in  her  eys, 
to  administer  more  fuel  to  tJie  fire,  he  must  wisely  withstand 
the  beginnings ;  rowze  up  reason  stupified  almost :  fortify  his 
heart  by  all  means,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which  it 
may  have  entrance.     'Tis  a  precept  which  all  concur  upon, 

^  Opprime  dum  nova  sunt  subiti  mala  semina  morbi^ 
Dum  licet^  in  primo  limine  siste  pedem. 

Thy  quick  disease  whilst  it  is  fresh  to-day^ 
By  all  means  crush^  thy  feet  at  first  step  stay. 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  then  if  he  confess  his  grief 
and  passion  to  some  judicious  friend  ^  {qui  tacitus  ardetmagis 
uritur,  the  more  he  conceals,  the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  oy 
his  good  advice,  may  happily  ease  him  on  a  sudden  ;  and  withal 
to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggravate  his 
disease ;  to  remove  the  object  by  all  means ;  for  who  can  stand 
by  a  fire  and  not  burn  ?    ^        ^ 

^  Sussilite  obsecro  et  mittite  istanc  foras^ 
Quae  miseio  mihi  amanti  ebibit  sanguinem. 

^Tis  good  therefore,  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company ;  which 

*  Seneca.  ^  Cum  in  muUerem  incideriet,  quae  cum  forma  morum  suavitatem 

conjunctam  hiibet,  et  jam  ocakts  penenserit,  forms  ad  ie  imaginem  cum  aviditate 
quidam  rapere,  cum  eadem,  &c.  ^  Ovid,  de  rem.  lib.  1 .         ^  ^neas  Sylvius. 

«  Plautus  guTcu. 
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Hierome  so  much  labours  to  Paula,  and  his  Nepotian ;  Chry- 
sostome  so  much  inculcates  iii.ser.in  contubem,  Cyprian, 
and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church  ;  Siracides  in  his  ninth 
chapter;  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Amoldus,  Valleriola, 
&c.  and  every  physician  that  treats  of  this  subject.  Not 
only  to  avoid,  ad  ^Gregory  Tholosanus  exhorts,  hissings 
dalliaute^  all  speeches^  iokens^  loveJetters  and  the  like ;  or, 
as  Castilio,  Sb.  i.  to  converse  with  them,  hear  them  speak, 
or  sing,  (tolerabUitis  est  audire  basiliscum  aibila/rUem^  thou 
hast  better  hear,  saith  ^  Cyprian,  a  serpent  hiss)  ^  those  amiable 
smileSy  admirable  graces,  and  sweet  gestures,  which  thdr  pre- 
sence affords. 

'Neu  capita  liment  solitis  morsiunculid^ 
£t  his  papillarum  oppressiuncalis 


Abstineant : 


but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of 
any  other  women,  persons,  circumstance,  amorous  book,  or 
tale,  that  may  administer  any  occasion  of  remembrance. 
•B  Prosper  adviseth  yong  men  not  to  read,  the  Canticles,  and 
some  part  of  Genesis,  at  other  times ;  but  for  such  as  are  ena- 
mored, they  forbid,  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c,  espe^ 
dally  all  sight ;  they  mirst  not  so  much  as  come  neer,  or  look 
upon  them. 

« 

^  Et  fugitare  decet  simulacra  et  pabula  amoris^ 
Abstinere  sibi  atque  alio  convertere  mentem. 

Gaze  not  on  a  maid,  saith  Siracides,  turn  away  thine  eysfrom 
a  beautiful  woman,  c.  9.  i\  5.  7.  8.  averte  ocuws,  saith 
David,  or  if  thou  dost  see  them,  as  Ficinus  adviseth,  let  not 
thine  eye  be  iutentus  ad  libidinem,  do  not  intend  her  more 
then  the  rest :  for  as  P^  Propertius  holds.  Ipse  alimenta  sibi 
mamma  preebet  amor.  We  as  a  snoW-ball  inlargeth  it  self  by 
sight :  but  as  Hierome  to  Nepotian,  ^mt  <Bqualiter  ama,  aui 
^ualiter  i^ora,  either  see  all  alike,  or  let  all  alone ;  make 
a  league  with  thine  ey s,  as  ^^  Job  did ;  and  that  is  the  safefijt 
course;  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  Nothing  sooner 
revives,  ^  or  wa^eth  sore  again,  4is  Petrarch  holds,  then  lave 
doth  by  sight.  As  pompe  renews  ambition  v  the  sight  of  gMj 
covetousness  ;  a  beauteous  object  sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust, 

*  Tom.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  1 0.  Syntag.  med.  art.  mirab.  Vitentur  oscnla,  tactus,  sermo, 
et  scripta  impudica,  literje,  &c.  ^  Lib.  de  suisul.  cler.  ^  Tarn  admU 

rabilem  splendorem  dedinet,  gratianiy  scintillas,  •amabifes  rLsus,  gestus  suavissiinoe,  ttcm 
<'  Lipsius  hort.  leg.  lib.  3.  antiq.lec  *  Lib.  3.  de  vit-  ooelitus  compar. 

cap.  (>.  ^Lucretius.  ^Lib.  3.  BUg*  10.  <>  Job.  Sl.P^gi 

foedus  cum  oculis  meid  ne  ct^itarem  de  virgine^  *  DiaL  3>  <le  contemptu 

mundi.  Nihil  fadlius  recrudescit  quam  amor ;  ut  pompa  visa  renovat  amlMtioneiBa 
auri  species  avaritiam,  spectau  corporis  forma  incendit  luxuriam. 
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£t  multum  saliens  incitat  unda  ritim. 

The  sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  in« 
creaseth  appetite.  ^Tis  dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  ^yong 
gentleman  in  merriment,  would  needs  put  on  his  mistress 
cloaths,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  suiters 
espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So  much 
can  simt  enforce.  Especially,  if  he  have  been  formerly  ena*- 
moreo,  the  sight  of  his  mistress  strikes  him  into  a  new  nt,  and 
makes  him  rave  many  dayes  after. 


-^  Infirmis  causa  pusilla  nocet^ 


Ut  p«ne  extinctum  cinerem  si  solphnre  tangas^ 
Vivety  et  ex  minimo  maximus  ignis  erit : 

Sic  nisi  vitabis  quicquid  renovabit  amorem> 
Flamma  recrudesoet^  quae  modo  nulla  fiiit. 

A  sickly  man  a  little  thing  offends ; 

As  brimstone  doth  a  fire  decay'd  renewe» 
And  make  it  bum  afresh^  doth  loves  dead  flames^ 

If  that  the  former  object  it  review. 

Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  (which  the 
winde  blows,  ^ut  soUt  a  ventis,  <$*c.  a  scold  head  (as  the 
saying  is)  is  soon  broken;  dry  wood  quickly  kindles;  and 
wnen  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  by  sight,  how  can 
they  by  seeing  but  be  inflamed  ?  Ismenias  acknowledgeth  as 
much  of  himself,  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost 
forgotten  his  mistress ;  ^  at  the  Jlrsi  sight  of  her,  as  straw  in 
a  jire^  I  burned  afresh ;  and  more  then  ever  I  did  before. 
«  Chariclea  was  as  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear  The- 
agenes^  after  he  had  been  a  great  stranger.  ^Mertila,  in 
Aristsenetus,  swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  a^ain, 
and  did  moderate  her  passion  so  long  as  he  was  absent ;  but^ 
the  next  time  he  came  in  presence,  she  could  not  contain, 
effuse  amplexa  attrectari  se  smit,  6fC.  she  broke  her  vow,  and 
did  profusely  embrace  him*  Hermotinus,  a  yong  man  (in  the 
said  ^  author)  is  all  out  as  unstaid ;  he  had  forgot  his  mistress 
quite,  and  by  his  friends  was  well  weaned  from  her  love ;  but 
seeing  her  by  chance,  agnovit  veteris  vestigia  ftammie,  he 
raved  amain;  Ula  tamen  emergens  veluti  lucida  Stella  coepit 
elucere,  ^c.  she  did  appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an  angel,  to 
his  sight.  And  it  is  the  common  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be 
overcome  in  this  sort.     For  that  cause,  belike,  Alexander 

•  Senecft  cont.  lib.  2.  cont  9.  *  Ovid.  « Met.  7.  Ut  rolet  a  vcntis  alimenta 
wflamere,  quieque  parva  sab  inducti  latuit  sdntilU  favilla  crescere  ;  et  in  veterea 
agitata  resorgere  flammas.  •*  Eustathii  L  3.  Aspectus  aniorem  incendit, 

ut  marcescentein  in  palea  ignem  ventuB ;  urdebam  interea  majore  concepto  inofoidw. 
•  Heliodonis  1.  4.  Inflammat  mentem  noyus  aspcotuB,  perinde  ac  ignis  materia  ad- 
motuB.     Chariclea,  &c.  '  Epiat.  1 5. 1.  2.  «  Bpist.  4.  Ub.  2- 
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discerning  this  inconvenience  and  danger  that  comes  by  seeing, 
a  when  he  heard  Darius  wife  so  much  commended  Jbr  her 
beauty^  would  scarce  admit  her  to  come  in  his  sight,  fore- 
knowing, belike,  that  of  Tlutavch,  formosam  videre  perictdo- 
sissimumy  how  full  of  danger  it  is  to  see  a  proper  woman ;  and 
though  he  was  intemperate  in  other  things,  yet  in  this  superbe 
se  gessit,  he  canyed  himself  bravely.  And  so,  when  as 
Araspes,  in  Xenophon,  had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  face 
of  Panthea  to  Cyrus,  ^bif  how  much  she  was  fairer  then 
ordinary ,  by  so  much  he  zvas  the  more  unmlling  to  see  her. 
Scipio,  a  yong  man  of  ^  yeers  of  a^e,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Romans,  equal  in  person  to  that  Graeeian  Charinus,  or 
Homers  Nireus,  at  the  siege  of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a 
noble  and  a  most  fair  yong  gentlewoman  was  brought  unto 
him,  ^  and  he  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Lord^  rewarded 
her,  and  sent  her  hack  to  her  sweet-heart.  SK  Austin,  as 
^  Gregory  reports  of  him,  ne  cum  sorore  quidem  sua  ptUavit 
habitandumy  would  not  <live  in  the  house  with  his  own  sister. 
^  Xenocrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corinth  all  night,  and  would 
not  touch  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  sup* 
posed  him  to  dote  upon  fair  Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  solus  cum  solo,  to  lye  in  the  chamber  with,  and 
was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said  Alcibiades  publiquely 
confessed,  ^ Jbr  mam  sprevit  et  superbe  contempsit ;  he  scorn- 
fully rejected  him.  Petrarch,  that  had  so  magnified  his  Laura 
in  several  poems,  when  by  the  Popes  means  she  was  oflFered 
unto  him,  would  not  accept  of  her.  ^  It  is  a  good  happiness 
to  be  free  from  this  passion  of  love ;  and  great  discretion  it 
argues,  in  such  a  man  that  can  so  contain  himself;  but  when 
thou  art  once  in  love,  to  moderate  thy  self  (as  he  saith)  is  a 
singular  point  of  zdsdome. 

''  Nam  vitare  plagas  in  amoris  ne  jaciamur 
Non  ita  difficile  est.  quam  captum  retibus  ipsis 
El^ire^  et  validos  Veneris  perrampere  nodos. 

To  avoid  such  nets  is  no  such  mastery, 
But  ta'en,  to  escape  is  all  the  victory.   . 

But  for  as  much,  as  few  men  are  free,  to  discreet  lovers,  or 
that  can  contain  themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to 
curb  their  seiises,  as  not  to  see  them,  not  to  look  lasciviously, 

*  Cnrtiuft  lib.  3.     Cam  uxorem  Darii  laudaiam  audivisset,  tantum  cupiditati  suas 
fraBium  injecit,  ut  illam  vix  rellet  intueri.  ^ Cyropaedia.  Cum  Panth^c 

foraiam  evexisset  Araspes,  tanto  magis,  inquit  Cyrus,  abstinere  oportet,  quanto  pul- 
chrior  est  ^  Livius.  Cum  earn  r^ulo  cuidam  desponsatara  audivisset, 

muoeribus  cumulatam  remisit.  <^  £p.  39.  lib.  7*  '^  Et  ea  loqul  posset 

quie  soli  amatores  loqui  sclent.  '  Platoois  Convivio.  f(  fieliodorus  Ub.  4. 

£xpertem  esse  anions  beatitude  est ;  at  quum  captus  sis,  ad  modcrationem  rcvocare 
aninium  prudentia  singularis.  ^  Lucretius  1.  4. 
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not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury  of  this  head-strong 
passion  of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness,  ferox  tile  ardor  a 
naturd  insitus,  ^  as  he  terms  it,  such  a  furious  desire  nature 
hath  inscribed,  such  unspeakable  delight^ 

Sic  DivBe  Veneris  furor 
Insanis  adeo  mentibus  incubate 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery,  drudgery, 
parties  dohr^  <S*c.  can  deter  them  from ;  we  must  use  some 
speedy  means  to  correct  and  prevent  that,  and  all  other  incon- 
veniences, which  come  by  conference,  and  the  like.  The  best, 
readiest,  surest  way,  ana  which  all  approve,  is  loci  mutation  to 
send  them  several  wayes ;  that  they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor 
have  opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again,  or  live  together 
8oU  cum  sold,  as  so  many  Gilbertiues.  Ehngatio  a  patrid 
^tis  Savanarolas  fourth  rule,  and  Gordonius  precept,  distrahatur 
ad  hnffin^iias  regiones,  send  him  to  travel.  ^Tis  that  which 
most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds  with  full  cry  ;  poets,  divines, 
philosophers,  physicians,  all ;  muiet  patriam,  YaHeaius ;  ^  as  a 
sick  man  he  must  be  cured  with  change  of  ayr;  TuUy  4. 
Ttiscul,  The  best  remedy  is  to  get  thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis : 
change  ayr  and  soyl,  Laurentius. 

Fuge  littus  amatum. 
Firg.  Utile  finitimis  abstinuisse  locis. 
^  Ovid,  I  procul,  et  longas  carpere  perge  vias. 
sed  fuge,  tutus  eris. 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love : 

^  Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  proficisci  cogor  Athenas^ 
lit  me  longa  gravi  sofvat  amore  via. 

For  this  purpose,  saith  ^  Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to 
Athens ;  time  and  absence  wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire 
goes  out  for  want  of  fewel. 

Quantum  oculis,  animo  tam  procul  ibit  amor. 

But  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough  ;  a  whole  yeer  ^Xeno- 
phon  prescribes  Critobulus,  rix  enim  intra  hoc  iempus  ab 
amore  sanari  poteris ;  some  will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All 
this  s  Heinsius  merrily  inculcates,  in  an  Epistle  to  his  friend 
Prinuerus  :  First,  fas^;  then,  tarry  ;  thirdly,  change  thy  place ; 

*  HsenIus  lib.  ] .  de  amor,  contem.        ^  Loci  mutatione  tanquam  non  convalescens 
curaadus  est.  cap.  11.  «  Amorum  L  2.        *>  Quisquis  amat,  loca  nota  nocent ; 

dies  aq^ritudinem  adimit,  absentia  delet  Ire  licet  procul  bine  patriaequereHnquere  Hnes. 
'  Ovid.  •  Lib.  3.  eleg.  20.  ^ Lib.  I.  Socrat.  memor.  Tibi,  O  Critobule, 

cditeulo  ut  integrum  annum  absis,  &c.  v  Proximum  est  ut  ^urias.  2<  Ut  moram 
Aemporis  opponas.  3.  £t  locum  mutes.  4.  £t  de  laqueo  cogites. 
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fourthly,  think  of  an  halter.  If  change  of  place,  continuance 
of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out  with  those  precedent  re* 
medies,  it  will  hardly  be  removed ;  but  these  commonly  ar.e 
of  force,  Felix  Plater  cbserv,  lib,  1.  had  a  baker  to  his  patient, 
almost  mad  for  the  love  of  his  maid,  and  desperate ;  by  removing 
her  from  him,  he  was  in  a  short  space  cured.  Isaeus,  a  philo- 
sopher of  Assyria,  was  a  most  dissolute  liver  in  his  youth ;  palam 
lasciviens,  in  love  with  all  he  met ;  but  after  he  lietook  himself 
by  his  friends  advice  to  his  study,  and  left  womens  companie,  he 
was  so  changed,  that  he  cared  no  more  for  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor 
masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine  cloaths,  nor  no  such  love 
toyes:  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden;  tanqtiom  si 
priares  oculos  amisistet^  (saith  mine  ^  author)  as  if  he  had  lost 
nis  former  eys.  Peter  Godefridus,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
third  book,  hath  a  story  out  of  S^  Ambrose,  of  a  yong  man,  that 
meeting  his  old  love  after  long  absence,  on  whom  he  had  ex- 
treamly  doted,  would  scarsely  take  notice  of  her ;  she  wondred 
at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly  esteem  her,  called  him  again, 
lenibat  didns  animum,  and  told  him  who  she  was.  Ego  sum^ 
mqiM :  At  ego  non  sum  ego ;  But  he  replied,  he  was  not  the 
same  man  :  proripuit  sese  tamdem^  (as  Dido  fied  from  ^  i^neas ;) 
not  vouchsafing  ner  any  farther  parly,  loathing  his  folly,  and 
ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done. 

^  Non  sum  stultus  at  ante  jam^  Neaera^ 

O  Neaera,  put  your  tricks,  and  practise  hereafter  upon  some 
body  else ;  you  shall  befool  me  no  longer.  Petrarch  nath  such 
another  tale,  of  a  yong  gallant  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye, 
and  for  that  cause,  by  his  parents,  was  sent  to  travel  into  £Eir 
countries :  after  someyeersy  he  returned ;  cmd  meeting  the  maid 
for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad^  asked  her  howy  ami  by  what 
chance  she  lost  her  eye  ?  no,  smdshe,  I  have  lost  none,  out  you 
home  found  yours :  signifying  thereby  that  all  lovers  were  bhnd, 
as  Fabius  saith.  Amantes  deformdjudiearenonpossunt,  lovers 
cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor  scarse  of  any  thing  else ;  as  they 
will  easily  confess,  after  they  return  unto  themselves,  by  some 
discontinuance  or  better  advice;  wonder  at  their  own  folly, 
madness,  stupklity,  blindness ;  be  much  abashed,  and  laugh  at 
love,  andcaitt  an  idle  thing,  condemn  themselves  that  ever  they 
should  be  so  besotted  or  misled ;  and  be  heartily  glad  they  have 
so  happily  escaped. 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldome)  that  change  of  place  will  not 
effect  this  alteration,  then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed, 
fair  and  fowl  means ;  as  to  perswade,  promise,  threaten,  terrifie^ 
or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion ;  rumour^  tales,  newes,  or 

*  Philostratus  d£  vitis  Sq»histanim.         ^  Viq;.  6.  ^n.         ^  BKchuwn. 
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some  witty  invention,  to  alter  his  affection ;  ^  bv  some  greater 
sorrow  to  drive  out  ike  less,  saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his  bouse  is 
on  fire^  his  best  friends  dead,  his  mony  stoln :  ^  iliat  lie  is  made 
some  great  govemowr,  or  hath  some  honour,  office,  some  inherit' 
ance  %s  hefaln  him ;  he  shall  be  a  knight,  a  baron,  or  by  some 
false  accusation,  as  th^  do  to  such  as  hove  the  hicknop,  to 
make  them  forget  it.  Saint  Hierome,  Ub*  S.  episi.  16.  to  Ru»- 
ticus  the  monkey  hath  an  instance  of  a  ^yong  man  of  Greece^ 
that  lived  in  a  monastery  in  iSgypt,  thai  hy  no  iabour,  uo  con* 
tinence,  no  perswasion  could  be  diverted  j  but  at  last  by  this 
trick  he  teas  delivered.  The  abbot  sets  one  of  his  convent  to 
quarrel  with  him,  and  wiA  some  scandalous  reproach  or  other 
to  defame  him  before  compemw^  and  then  to  come  and  complain 
^rst,^mt$tesses  were  Ukeunsesuborned^fi}r  the  ph^  The 

yong  man  wept,  and  when  aU  were  against  him,  the  aoSM  cun» 
ningiy  took  his  part,  least  he  should  Oe  overcome  with  immode^ 
rate  grief:  but  what  need  many  words  f  By  this  invention  he 
was  cured,  atid  aUenatedJrom  /lis  pristine  uyoe4houghts*^'^^ 
Injuries,  slanders,  contempts,  disgraces, 

spretaeque  injuria  fonn»^ 

are  very  forcible  means  to  withdraw  mens  affections ;  contume^ 
lid  a0cti  amatores  amare  desinunt,  as  ^  Lucian  saith  ;  lovers 
reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or  misused,  turn  love  to  hate ; 
^  redeam  f  rfon  si  me  obsecret.  FU  never  love  thee  more. 
Egone  iUam,  quw  iUum,  qua  me,  qua  non  f  So  Zephvrus 
hated  Hyacinthus  because  ne  scorned  him,  and  preferrea  his 
corrival  Apollo  (Paloephatu^  fab.  Nar.)  he  will  not  come 
again,  though  be  beintreated.  Tell  him  but  how  he  was  scoffed 
at  behind  his  back,  f  tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna)  that  his  love 
is  false,  and  entertains  another,  rejects,  him,  cares  not  for  him, 
or  that  she  is  a  fool,  a  nasty  quean,  a  slut,  a  vixen,  a  scold,  a 
divel,  or  which  Italians  commonly  do,  that  he  or  she  hath  some 
loathsome  filthy  disease,  gout,  stone^  strangury,  falling-sick* 
ness ;  and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be  avoided  ;  he  is  sub- 
ject to  a  consumption,  hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  four 
incurable  tetters,  issues  :  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath  stinks,  she 
is  mad  by  inheritance,  and  so  are  all  the  kindred,  an  hair-brain, 
with  many  other  secret  infirmities  (which  I  will  not  so  much 
as  name)  belonging  to  women.  That  he  is  an  hermaphrodite, 
an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a  spend-tfarift,  a  gamester, 

*■  ADnuncaieBtar  vMe  irintia,  nt  major  tristHia  possit  minorera  aiifuBcan.        ^  Aiit 
quod  at  fiictus  senescallus,  aut  habeat  honorem  magnam.  *  Adolefcens  Grae- 

ai8  erat  in  ^gypti  coenobio,  qui  nulUi  opens  magnitudine,  nulla  persuasione  flammam 
poterat  sedare :  monasterii  pater  hac  arte  servavit.  Imperat  cuidam  e  sodis,  &g. 
Flebat  ille,  omnes  adversabantttr ;  sohis  pater  callideoppottere,  ne  abundantia  tristitile 
abMirberetar.  Quid  mirlta?  hoc  invento  curatus  est,«t  a  oogitationibus  pristinis  avo- 
catiu.  ^Tom,  4.  «Ter. 
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a  fool,  a  gull,  a  begger,  a  whoremaster,  far  in  debt,  and  not 
able  to  inaintain  her,  a  common  drunkard,  bis  mother  was 
a  witch,  his  father  hanged,  that  he  hath  a  wolfe  in  his  bosome, 
a  sore  leg,  he  is  a  leper,  hath  some  incuraUe  disease^  that  he 
will  surely  beat  her,  he  cannot  hold  his  water,  that  he  cries  out 
or  walks  in  the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellow,  teU  air  his 
secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that  no  body  dare  lye  with  him  ;  his 
house  is  haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fean'ull  and  tragicall 
tbin^,  able  to  avert  and  terrific  any  man  or  woman  living. 
Gordonius  cap.  20.  part.  2.  hunc  in  modum  consulit :  Paretur 
altqua  vettda  turpissima  aspectuj  cum  turpi  et  vUi  habitu :  et 
portet  subtus  gremium  pannum  menstruaiem^  et  dicat^  quod 
arnica  sua  sit  ebriosa^  et  quod  mingat  in  lecto ;  et  quod  est 
epUeptica  et  impudica;  etquod  in  corpore  suo  sunt  excrescentias 
enormeSy  cum  /(store  anhelitHLs^  et  alice  enormitates^  quibus 
vetuke  sunt  edoctce:  si  nolit  his  persuaderiy  suhito  extrahat 
^pannum  rnenstrualem^  coram  Jade  portando,  ewclainando^talis 
est  arnica  tua  /  et  si  ex  his  non  demiserit^  non  est  homo,  sed  dta- 
boius  incarnatus.  Idem  fere  Avicenna  cap.  24.  de  cura  Ilishi, 
lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  Narrent  res  immundas  vetula^,  ex 
quibus  abominationem  incurraty  et  res  ^  sordtdas,  et  hoc  assi^ 
duent     Idem  Arculanus  cap,  16.  in  9.  Rha^is^  S^c, 

Withall,  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better 
eflecting  a  more  speedy  alteration,  they  must  commend  an- 
other paramour,  alteram  indticere ;  set  him  or  her  to  be  wooed, 
or  wooe  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better  note,  better 
fortune,  birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred  : 

*  Invenies  alium  si  te  hie  fastidit  Alexis  ; 

by  this  means,  which  Jason  Fratensis  wisheth,  to  turn  the 
streame  of  a£Fection  another  way, 

Successore  novo  truditur  omnis  amor ; 

or  as  Valesius  adviseth,  by  ^  subdividing  to  diminish  it ;  as  a 
great  river  cut  into  many  channels,  runs  low  at  last. 

^  Hortor  et  ut  pariter  binas  habeatis  amicas^  &c. 

If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be  sure,  saith  the  poet,  to  have  two 
mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one.  to  another :  as  he  that  goes 
from  a  good  fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it, 
though  m  the  next  room  there  be  a  better,  which  will  refresh 
him  as  much ;  there'^s  as  much  difference  of  hac  as  hie  ignis ; 

*  Hypathia  Alexandrina  quendam  se  adamantem  prolatis  mulieribus  pannb,  et  in 
eum  conjectis  amoris  insania  libeiavit.  Suidas  et  Eunapius.  ^  Savanarola  reg.  5. 
c  Vir.  Eel.  2,  ^  Distributio  amoris  fiat  in  plures,  ad  plures  arnicas  aiiimum 

applicet-  '  Ovid. 
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or  bring  him  to  some  publique  shews,  plays,  meetings,  te)Hh*e 
he  may  see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loath  his  first  choice ; 
carry  him  but  to  the  next  town,  yea  peradventure,  to  the  next 
house ;  and  as  Paris  lost  Oenones  love  by  seeing  Helena,  and 
Cressida  forsook  Troilus  by  conversing  with   Dion^^fde,  he 
will  dislike  his  former  mistress,  and  leave  her  quite  behind  him, 
as  ^  Theseus  left  Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  Iland  of  Dia,  to 
seek  her  fortune,  that  was  er^st  his  loving  mistress.     i»  Nunc 
primum  Dorida  vetus  amcUor.contempsi^  as  he  said,  Doris  is 
out  a  doudy  to  this.     As  he  that  looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets 
his  physiognomic  forthwith,  this  flattering  glass  of  love  will  be 
dininished  by  remove ;  after  a  little  absence,  it  will  be  remitted ; 
the  next  faire  object  will  likely  alter  it.     A  yong  man,  in 
^  Lucian,  was  pittifuUy  in  love,  he  came  to  the  theatre  by 
chance,  and  by  seeing  other  faire  objects  there,  mentis  sanitatem 
recepil^  was  fully  recovered,  ^  and  went  merrihj  home,  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  dram  of  oblivion,     *^  A  mouse  (saith  an  apologer) 
was  brought  up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread 
and  cheese,  thought  there  could  be -no  better  meat,  till  coming 
forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands, 
loathed  his  former  life :  moralize  this  fable  by  thy  self.    Plato, 
in  his  seventh  book  De  Leffibus,  hath  a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city 
under  ground,  *^to  which   Dy  little  holes,  some  small  store  of 
light  came ;  the  inhabitants  thought  there  could  not  be  abetter 
place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad,  they  might  not  endure 
the  light,  cegerrime  solem  intueri ;  but  after  they  were  ac- 
customed a  little  to  it,  ^  they  deplore  their  fellows  misery 
that  lived  under  ground.     A  silly  lover  is  in  like  state ;  none 
so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  first ;  he  cares  for  none  but  her ;  yet 
after  awhile,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  ab- 
hors her  name,  sight,  and  memory.     'Tis  generally  true ;  for 
as  he  observes,  **  Priorem  flamm^im  novus  ignis  eactrudit  ,•  et 
>  ea  multorum  natura,  ut  prassentes  maxime  ament,   one  fire 
drives  out  another :  and  such  is  womens  weakness,  that  they 
love,  commonly,  him  that  is  present.     And  so  do  many  men 
(as  be  confessed)  he  loved  Amye  till  he  saw  Floriat,  and  when 
he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat  them  both ;  but  faire  Phillis  was  in- 
comparably beyond  them  all ;  Cloris  surpassed  her ;  and  yet 
when  he  espied  Amarillis,  she  was  his  sole  mistress ;  O  divine 
Amarillis ;  quam  procera,  cupressi  ad  imtar^  quam  elegans, 
quam  decens  /  S^c,  how  lovely,   how   tall,  how  comely   she 
was,  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw  another,  and  then  she  was 
the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.     In  conclusion,  he  loves  her 

*  Hyginas  seb.  43.  ^  Petronlus.        *  Lib.  de  salt*        <*  £  thcatro  egressut 

hilirb,  ac  si  phannacum  obliviooU  bibisset.         *  Mus  in  dsta  natus,  &c.  '  In 

quem  e  specu  sabterraneo  modicum  luds  illabitur.        t  Deplorabant  eoram  miseriam, 
qui  subterraneis  iOis  lods  vitam  degunt.  ^  Tatius  lib.  6. 
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best-be  satr  last.  »  Triton  the  $ea-god  first  loved  Leucotboe, 
iSR  he  came  in  presence  of  Milaene,  she  was  tbe  cooimandress 
of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea ;  but  (as  ^  she  complains)  he 
loved  another  eflsoons,  another,  and  another.  ^Tis  a  thing 
which  by  Hieromes  report,  hath  been  usually  practised. 
^  Heathen  philosophers  drive  out  one  lave  mth  afiathery  as  they 
do  a  peg^  or  pin  with  a  pin.  Which  tJtose  seven  Persian  Princes 
did  to  Assuerusy  thai  mey  might  require  tfte  desire  (^  Queen 
Vashti  with  the  love  of  others^  Pausanias,  in  Eliacis,  saith, 
that  therefore  one  Cupid  was  painted  to  contend  with  another, 
and  to  take  the  garland  from  him,  because  one  love  drives  out 
another: 

^  Alterius  vires  subtrahit  alter  amor. 

and  Tully  3.  nat.  Deor.  disputing  with  C.  Cotta,  makes  men- 
tion of  three  several  Cupids,  all  diffiBring  in  office.  Felix  Plater 

>  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  boasts  how  he  cured  a 
widower  in  Basil,  a  patient  of  his,  b]^  this  strata^m  alone,  that 
doted  upon  a  poor  servant  his  maid,  when  fnends,  children, 
nor  perswasion  could  serve  to  alienate  his  mind :  they  mo- 
tioned him  to  another  honest  mans  daughter  in  the  town,  whom 
he  loved,  and  lived  with  long  after ;  abhorring  the  very  name 
and  sight  of  the  first.  After  the  death  of  Lucretia,  ^  Eurialus 
wovM  admit  of  no  comfort,  tiUthe  Emperour  Sigismond  married 
him  to  a  noble  lady  o/*  his  courts  ana  so  in  short  spa/oe  he  was 

freed. 

*  Aristaenetus  epist.  4.  ^  Calcagnin.  PiaL  Galat.  Mox  aliam  prstulit,  aliam 

praelaturas  quam  primum  occasio  arriserit.  ^Epist  lib.  2.  16.  Philosophi 

saeculi  veterem  amorem  novo,  quasi  davum  davo  repdlere,  quod  et  Assuero  reg^' 
s^tem  prindpes  reraarum  feoere,  ut  Vasts  regintedesideriumamoreooinpensareQt. 
^  Ovid*  *  Lugubri  Teste  indutus,  cootolationes  Don  admisit,  donee  Caesar  ex 

ducali  sanguine,  fonnosam  virginem  matrimonio  conjunxtt.    ^neas  Silvius  hist  de 
Eurialo  et  LucretiS. 
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SUBSECT.  III. 

By  counsel  and  perswasion :  Jbwlness  of  the  Jiict ;   mejis, 
womensfauUs ;  miserieis  ofmarriage ;  events  ^ lusty  S^c, 

xIlS  there  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroical 
love;  so  there  be  many  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help; 
amongst  which,  good  counsel  and  perswasion,  (which  I  should 
have  handled  in  the  first  place)^  are  of  great  moment,  and  not 
to  be  omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blind  head- 
strong passion,  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

•  Quee  enim  res  in  se  neqne  consilium  neque  modum 
Habet^  ullo  earn  eoosilio  regere  non  potes. 

Which  thing  hath  neither  judgment^  or  an  end^ 
How  should  advice  or  counsel  it  amend? 

— — •*  Quis  enim  modus  adsit  amori  ? 


But  without  question,  good  counsel  and  advice  must  needs  be 
of  great  force,  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  awise,  fatherly^ 
reverent,  discreet  person ;    a  man    of  authority,  whom   the 
parties  do  respect,  stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a  Judicious  friend,  of 
It  self  alone,  it  is  able  to  divert  and  suffice.    Gordonius,  the  phy- 
sioan^  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  he  would  have  it  by  all 
meana  used  in  the  first  place.     Amoveatur  ab  iU&j  consiUo 
viri  quern  timety  ostendendo  perictila  saculi,  judicium  infemiy 
gmtaia  Parodist.     He  would  have  some  discreet  men  to 
disswade  them,  after  the  fury  of  passion  is  a  little  spent,  or  by 
absence  allayed;  for  it  is  as  intempestive  at  first,  to  give 
counsel,  as  to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  that 
instant  departed ;  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  narcoticks,  cor- 
dials,   nectarines,    potions.  Homers    nepenthes,    or    Helenas 
boul,  &c.     Non  cessabit  pectus  tundere,  she  will  lament  and 
howl  for  a  season :  let  passion  have  his  course  a  while,  and 
then  he  may  proceed,  by  fore-shewii^  the  miserable  events  and 
dangers  which  will  surely  happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joyes  of 
paradise,  and  the  like ;  whicn,  by  their  preposterous  courses,  * 
they  shall  forfeit  or  incurre ;  and  ^tis  a  fit  method,  a  very  good 
means :  for  what  ^  Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love ;  Sine 
magistro  discitur^  vis:  sine  magistro  deserifury  'tis  learned  of 
itsdf,  but  ^  hardly  left  without  a  tutor.    ''Tis  not  ainiss  there- 

>  Ter.  ^  Vivg.  Ed.  2.  ^  £ib.>de  \ie$t;  vit.  cap.  14.  '  Longo  um 

diidmtts,  longa  desuetudine  dediscendum  est.    Petnurch.  epist.  lib^'d.  8. 
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fore,  to  have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostulate  and  show  them 
such  absurdities,  inconveniences,  imperfections,  discontents,  as 
usually  follow ;  which  their  blindness,  fury,  madness,  cannot 
apply  unto  themselves,  or  will  not  apprehend  through  weak- 
ness ;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  themselves,  to  give  ear  to 
friendly  admonitions.  Tell  me,  sweet-heart,  saith  Tryphena 
to  love-sick  Charmides  in  »  Lucian)  what  it  is  that  troubles 
thee;  per  adventure^  I  can  ease  thy  minde^  and  further  thee  in 
thi/  9Utt ;  and  so  without  question  she  might,  and  so  maist  thou, 
if  the  patient  be  capable  of  good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at 
least,  what  may  be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore. 
If  dishonest,  let  him  read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solo- 
mons Prov.  Ecclus.  26.  Ambros.  lib.  1.  ca/p,  4^  in  his  book  of 
Abel  and  Cain ;  Philo  Judaeus  de  mercede  mer,  Platinas  dial, 
in  Amoves ;  Espencaeus,  and  those  three  books  of  Pet.  Hoedus 
de  contem,  amoribus ;  iEneas  Silvius  tart  epistle,  which  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Nicholas  of  Wartburge,  which  he  calls  medelam 
illiciti  amoris^  4-r.  ^  For  wJiafs  an  whore,  as  he  saith,  bid 
a  poller  of  youths  ^ruine  of  vien^  a  destruction^  a  devour er 
of  patrimonies^  a  downjal  of  honour^  fodder  for  the  dively 
the  gate  of  deaths  and  supplement  of  hell  f  ^  Talis  amor 
est  kiquens  animcc^  S^c,  a  bitter  hony,  sweet  poyson,  delicate 
destruction,  a  voluntary  mischief,  commixtum  ccenum^  sttr^ 
quilinium.  And  as  ^  Pet.  A  retinas  Lucretia,  a  notable  quean, 
confesseth ;  Gluttony^  anger^  envy^  pride,  sacrilege,  theft, 
slaughter,  were  all  born  that  day  that  a  whore  bega/n  her 
profession  :  for,  as  she  follows  it^  her  pride  is  greater  then  a 
rich  churls,  she  is  more  envious  then  tfte  pox,  as  malttiotis  as 
mekmchoiy,  as  covetous  as  hell.  If  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  amy  were  mala,  pejor,  pessima,  bad  in  the  superlative 
degree,  "'tis  a  whore ;  Jiow  many  have  I  undone,  caused  to  be 
wounded,  slain  !  O  Antonia^  thou  seest  ^  what  I  am  without, 
but  within,  God  knows,  a  puddle  of  iniquity,  a  sink  of  sin,  a 
pocky  quean.  Let  him  now  that  so  doats,  meditate  on  this ; 
let  him  see  the  event  and  success  of  others^  Sampson,  Hercules, 
Holofemes,  &c  those  infinite  mischiefs  atteno  it ;  if  she  be 

^  Tom.  4.  dial,  meret.  Fortasse  etiam  ipsa  ad  amorem  iatum  nonnihil  contulero. 
^ Quid  enim  meretrix,  nisi  juventutis expilatriz,  virorura  rapinaseu  mors;  patrimonii 
deyoratrix,  honoris  pernices*  pabulum  diaboli,  janua  mortis,  infemi  suppleroen- 
turn?    ;         ^^Sanguinem  hominum  sorbenu  <^ Gontemplatione  Idiots  c.  34. 

Discrimen  vitae,  moBB  blanda,  md  felleum,  dulce  venenum,  pemices  delicata,  malum 
spontaneum,  &c.  «  Pomodidasc  dial.  RaL  Gula,  ira,  invidxa,  superbia,  sacrileffia, 
latrocfnia,  cedes,  eo  die  nata  sunt,  quo  primum  meretrix  pioibssionem  fedt.  Su- 
perbia major  quam  opulenti  nntid*  mvidia  quaiji  luis  venereae ;  inimidtia  nocentior 
titfebmcholii,  avacitia  in  imm^vsom  ("^^^^  'Quails  extra  sum  rides,  qnafis 

intra  noTit  Deus. 
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another  mans  wife  he  loves,  "'tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  Grod 
and  men :  adultery  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Gods  command- 
ment, a  mortal  sin,  able  to  endanger  his  soule :  if  he  be  such  a 
one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he  will  eschew  it,  and 
abhor  the  loathsomness  of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an  honest 
maid,  "tis  to  abuse,  or  marry  her ;  if  to  abuse,  \is  fornication,  a 
fowl  fact,  (though  some  make  light  of  it)  and  almost  equal  to 
adultery  itself.  If  to  marry,  let  him  seriously  consider  what 
he  takes  in  hand ;  look  before  he  leap,  (as  the  proverb  is),  or 
settle  his  affections,  and  examine,  first,  the  party  and  condition 
of  his  estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a  fit  match,  for  fortunes, 
yeers,  parentage,  and  such  other  circumstances,  an  sit  suas 
Veneris.  Whether  it  be  likely  to  proceed ;  if  not,  let  him  wisely 
stave  himself  off  at  the  first ;  curb  in  his  inordinate  passion,  and 
moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some  other  sumect,  divert 
his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his  good,  as  ^neas  fore- 
warned by  Mercury  in  a  dream,  left  Didos  love,  and  in  all  hast 
got  him  to  sea : 

*  Mnesthea,  Sergestumque  vocat^  fortemque  Cloanthuxu^ 
Classem  aptent  taciti  jubet 

and  although  she  did  oppose  "v^dth  vowes,  tears,  prayers,  and 
imprecation, 

nullis  ille  movetur 


Fletibus,  aut  illas  voces  tractabilis  audit ; 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seem- 
ing delights,  pleasing  inward  or  outward  provocations.  Thou 
maist  do  this  if  thou  wilt,  pater  non  deperitjiliam^  necjrater 
sororem^  a  father  dotes  not  on  his  own  daughter,  a  brother  on 
a  sister ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is  unnatural,  unlawful,  unfit.  If 
he  be  sickly,  soft,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities, 
vices,  infirmities  ;  if  in  debt,  let  him  ruminate  how  to  pay  his 
debts :  if  he  be  in  any  danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it :  if  he 
have  any  law- suit,  or  other  business,  he  may  do  well  to  let  his 
love  matters  alone  and  follow  it,  labour  in  his  vocation,  what 
ever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  himself,  yet  let  him  wisely 
premeditate  of  both  their  estates ;  if  they  be  unequal  in  veers, 
she  yong  and  he  old.,  what  an  Unfit  match  it  must  needs  be,  an 
uneven  yoak,  how  absurd  and  undecent  a  thing  it  is!  as  Lycinus, 
in  ^  Lucian,  told  Timolaus,  for  an  old  bald  crook-nosed 
knave,  to  marry  a  yong  wench  ;  how  odious  a  thing  it  is  to  see 
an  old  leacher  !  what  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  combe,  a 
dirmb  doter  with   a  pipe,  a  blind  man  vith  a  looking-glass, 

■  Virg.        '•Torn.  2.  in  votis.  Calvus  cum  sis,  nasuni  habeas  simum,  &c. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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and  thou  with  such  a  wife  ?  How  absurd  is  it,  for  a  yong  man 
to  marry  an  old  wife,  for  a  peece  of  good.  But  put  case,  she  be 
equal  in  yeers,  birth,  fortunes,  and  ouier  qualities  correspondent, 
he  doth  desire  to  be  coupled  in  marriage,  which  is  an  honour- 
able estate,  hut  for  what  respects  ?  Her  beauty,  belike,  and 
comeliness  of  person,  that  is  commonly  the  main  object ;  she  is 
a  most  absolute  form  in  his  eye  at  least ;  Cuiformam  Paphia, 
et  Charites  tribuere  decorem ;  but  do  other  men  affirm  as  much  ? 
Or  is  it  an  enour  in  his  judgement  ? 

'  Fallunt  DOS  oculi  vagique  sensus. 
Oppress^  ratione  mentiuntur^ 

our  eys  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us.  It  may  be, 
to  thee  thy  self,  upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  after  a 
little  absence,  she  is  not  so  faire  as  she  seems.  Qucedam  viden- 
tur  et  non  sunt ;  compare  her  to  another  standing  by,  ^tis  a 
touch-stone  to  try ;  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face  to 
face,  eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c.  examine  every 
part  by  it  seL^  then  altogether,  in  all  postures,  several  sites,  and 
tell  me  how  thou  likest  her.  It  may  be,  not  she  that  is  so  faire, 
but  her  coats;  for,  put  another  in  her  cloaths,  abd  she  will 
seem  all  out  as  faire ;  as  the  ^  poet  then  prescribes,  separate  her 
from  her  cloaths :  suppose  thou  saw  her  in  a  base  beggers  weed, 
or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion,  fowl 
linnen,  course  raiment,  besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed 
with  opoponax,  sagapenum,  assa  foetida,  or  some  such  filthv 
gums ;  dirty,  about  some  undecent  action  or  other :  or,  in  sudoi 
a  case  as  *^  Brassivola,  the  physician,  found  Malatasta  his  pa- 
tient, after  a  potion  of  hellebor,  which  he  had  prescribed :  Ma- 
nibus  in  terram  deposit is^  et  ano  versus  coelum  elevcUo  {ac  si  vide- 
retur  Socraticus  ille  Aristophmies^  but  geometrical  Jiguras  in 
terram  scribens^  tubera  coUigere  viaebatur)  atram  bilem  in  al- 
bum parietem  injiciebat^  adeoque  totam  cameram^.et  se  detur- 
babat^  ut^  S^c,  aU  to  bewrayed,  or  worse ;  if  thou  saw'st  her 
(I  say)  wouldst  thou  affect  her  as  thou  dost  ?  Suppose  thou 
beheldest  her  in  a  ^  frosty  morning,  in  cold  weather,  in  some 
passion  or  perturbation  of  mind,  weeping,  chafing,  Sia  rivel'd 
and  ill  favoured  to  behold.  She,  many  times,  that  in  a  com- 
posed look  seems  so  amiable  and  delitious^  tarn  scittddfarma^  if 
she  dp  but  laugh  or  smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed 
face,  and  shews  a  pair  of  uneven,  loathsom,  rotten,  foul  teeth  : 
She  hath  a  black  skin,  gouty  legs ;  a  deformed,  crooked  carkass 
under  a  fine  coat.     It  may  be,  for  all  her  costly  tires,  she  is 


« jBolieoxus.  t>  Ovid.  <"  In  Catarticis,  lib.  2.        ^  Si  ferveat  defonnis, 

^eeee-feniKMa  ctt;  si  firi^geat  foymom,  jam  fit  informis.    Th.  Morus  Kpigtam. 
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bald  ;  and  though  she  seem  so  faire  by  dark,  by  candle  IJ^bt, 
er  afar  ofFat  sucm  a  distance,  as  Callicratides  observing  ixk  ^  Lu- 
mn ;  If  thou  shmddst  see  her  neer,  or  in  a  momingy  fhe  would 
appear  more  ugly  then  a  beast ;  ^  si  dUigenter  consideres,  guid 
per  OS  ei  nares  ei  casteros  corporis  meatus  egreditury  vUius  ster- 
miUnium  nunquam  vidisti.  Follow  my  counsell ;  see  her  un- 
drest ;  see  her,  if  it  be  possible,  out  of  her  attires  ;Jiirtivis  nuda- 
tarn  cohribus ;  it  may  be,  she  is  like  iEsops  jay,  or  ^  Flinies  can- 
tbarides ;  she  will  be  loathsom,  ridiculous,  thou  wilt  not  endure 
her  sight :  or  suppose  thou  saw'^st  her  sick,  pale,  in  a  consump^ 
tion,  on  her  death-bed,  skin  and  bones,  or  now  dead,  Ctffus 
erat  gratissimus  ampteoms^  as  Bernard  saith,  erU  horribiUs 
aspeetus ; 

Non  redolet,  sed  olet^  quae  redolere  solet. 

As  a  posie,  she  smels  sweet,  is  most  fresh  and  faire  one  day,  but 
dried  up,  withered,  and  stinks  another.  BeautifuU  Nireus,  by 
that  Homer  so  much  admired,  once  dead,  is  more  deformed 
then  Thersites;  and  Solomon  deceased,  as  ugly  as  Marcolphus : 
thy  lovely  mistress,  that  was  erst 

^  Charis  charior  ocellis^ 

dearer  to  thee  then  thine  eys,  once  sick  or  departed,  is 

Vili  vilior  ttstimata  coeno, 

worse  then  any  dirt  or  dunghill.  Her  embraces  were  not  so 
acceptable,  as  now  her  looks  be  terrible  :  thou  hadst  better  be- 
hold a  Gorgons  head  then  Helenas  carkass. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  see  a  woman  naked,  is  able  of  it 
self  to  alt^  his  affection ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
sa;th  ^  Montaigne,  the  Frenchman,  in  his  Essaies,  that  the 
skilfullest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint  for  a  remedy 
of  venereous  passions,  a  full  survey  of  the  body  :  which  the 
poet  insinuates, 

'  IHe  quod  obscorams  in  aperto  oorpore  partes 
Viderat,  in  cnrsu  qui  fuit>  httsit  amor. 

The  love  stood  stilly  that  ran  in  full  careire, 
Wlien  once  it  saw  those  parts  should  not  appear. 

It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife 

*  Amorum  dial-  Tom.  4.  Si  quia  ad  Auroram  contemplBtur  multasmuUeret  a  nocte 
leeto  ffuigeDtea,  turpiofes  putabit  esse  bestiis.  ^  Hugo  de  daustio  animB, 

JSb.  1*  o«  h    :  ^  Hist,  nat  11..  cap*  35*    A  fly  that  hatfa  golden  wingi  but  a 

pCittPB«d,bod3r.  <*  Bu^anas,  HeadeowyL  *  A^^  pro  Item*  Seb* 

'Ovid.  2.  rem. 
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Stratonices  bald  pate,  as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance,  he 
could  never  affect  her  after.  Raymundu?  Lullius,  the  physi- 
cian,' spying  an  ulcer  or  canker  in  his  mistress  breast,  whom  he 
so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorrM  the  looks  of 
her.  Philip,  the  French  king,  as  Neubrigensis,  lib.  4.  cap,  24. 
relates  it,  married  the  kingof  Denmarks  daughter ;  »  anactfter 
he  had  used  her  as  a  wife^  one  night,  because  her  breath  stunk, 
they  say,  orjbr  some  other  secret  fault,  sent  her  back  again  to 
her  father,  Peter  Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis  the  eleaventh,. 
findes  fault  with  our  English  *>  Chronicles,  for  writing  how 
Margaret  the  king  of  Scots  daughter,  and  wife  to  Lewis  tne  1 1 . 
French  king,  was  ob  graveolentiam  oris,  rejected  by  her  hus-, 
band.  Many  such  matches  are  made  for  by-respects,  or  some 
seemly  comeliness,  which  after  hony-moon  is  past,  turn  to  bit- 
terness :  for  burning  lust  is  but  a  nash,  a  gunpowder  passion ; 
and  hatred  oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and 
contempt. 


Cum  se  cutis  arida  laxat> 


Fiunt  obscuri  dentes.- 


when  they  waxe  old,  and  ilfavoured,  they  may,  commonly,  no 
longer  abide  them. 

Jam  gravis  es  nobisy 


be  gone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  loathsom,  odious,  thou  art 
a  beastly  filthy  quean  ; 

^  Faciem^  Phoebe^  cacantis  habes. 

thou  art  Saturni  podex,  withered  and  dry  ;  insipida  et  vetuJa, 

^  Te  quia  rugae  turpant^  et  capitis  nives. 

(I  say)  be  gone ;  ^portce  patent,  prqfidscere. 

Yea,  but  you  will  infer,  your  mistress  is  compleat ;  of  a  most 
absolute  form  in  all  mens  opinions ;  no  exceptions  can  be  taken 
at  her ;  nothing  may  be  added  to  her  person,  nothing  detracted ; 
she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her  beauty,  comeliness  and  plea- 
sant grace ;  unimitable,  mens  delicice,  meri  lepores,  she  is  My- 
rothelium  Veneris,  Gra^mrt^in^^i^,  a  mere  magazine  of  natu- 
rail  perfections ;  she  hath  all  the  Veneres,  and  Graces, 

— -r mille  faces  et  mille  figuras, 

in  each  part  absolute  and  compleat. 

*  Post  unflm  noctem,  iocertum  unde  offenBam  cepit,  propter  foeteDtem  ejus  ^piritum 
alii  diciuit,  vei  latentem  foeditatetn,  repudiaTit ;  rem  fociens  plane  illicitaro,  et  rsgis 
personae  multam  indecoram.  »  Hall  and  Grallon,  bdike.  «  Juvenal. 

d  Mart.  •  Tuily  in  Cat.  f  Hor.  ode  13.  lib.  4. 
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•  Laeta  genas^  l«eta  os  roseum^  vaga  lumina  Iseta : 

to  be  admired  for,  her  person,  a  most  incomparable  unmatch- 
able  peece,  aufea  proles^  ad  siimdachi-um  alicujus  numinis  com- 
posita;  a  Phosnix^  vernantis  cetatulce  Venerilla^  a  nymph,  a 
faery,  ^>  like  Venus  her  self  when  she  was  a  maid  ;  nulli  secunda^ 
a  raeer  quintessence,^r^*  spirans  et  amaracttnijfymince  pro- 
digium :  Put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  continue  ? 

'^  Florem  decoris  singuli  carpunt  dies : 

Every  day  detracts  from  her  person,  and  this  beauty  is  bonum 
Jragtle^  a  meer  flash,  a  Venice  glass,  quickly  broken  : 

^  Anceps  forma  bonum  mortalibus^ 
. exigui  donum  breve  temporis ; 

it  will  not  last.  As  that  fair  flower  ^  Adonis,  which  we  call  an 
anemony ,  flourisheth  but  one  month,  this  gratious  all-command- 
ing beauty  fades  in  an  Instant.  It  is  a  jewel  soon  lost,  the 
painters  goddesse,  jfe&a  Veritas^  a  meer  picture.  Favour  is  de^ 
ceitfull^  and  beauty  is  vanity ^  Prov.  31.  30. 

^  Vitrea  gemmula,  fluxaque  bullula^  Candida  forma  est^ 
Nix,  rosa,  ros,  fiimiis,  ventus  et  aura^  nihil. 

A  brittle  jem,  bubble^  is  beauty  pale, 

A  rose,  dew,  snow,  smoke,  winde,  ayr,  naught  at  all, 

If  she  be  faire,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool :  if 
proud,  scomfuU  ;  sequiturque  superbia  formam  ;  or  dishonest, 
rara  est  concordiajbrmce  atque  pudicitice^  can  she  bejaire  and 
Jionest  too  ?  ^  Aristo,  the  ^n  of  Agasicles,  married  a  Spartan 
lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece,  next  to  Helen  ;  but  for  her 
conditions,  the  most  abominable  and  beastly  creature  of  the 
world.  So  that  I  would  wish  thee  to  respect,  with  Seneca*^, 
not  her  person  but  qualities,  ff^ll  you  say  thafs  a  good  blade 
which  hath  a  gilded  scabbard^  imbroidered  with  gold  a/nd 
Jewels  ?  No  ;  but  that  which  hath  a  ^ood  edge  and  pointy  well 
tempered  mettle^  able  to  resist.  This  beauty  is  of  the  body 
alone ;  and  what  is  that,  but  as  i  Gregory  Nazianzen  telletn 
us,  a  mock  of  time  and  sickness ;  or  as  Boethius,  ^  as  mutable  as 

*■  Lcechffius.  ^  Quails  fuit  Venus  cum  fuit  virgo,  balsamum  spirans,  &c. 

"^^  Seneca.  <^  Seneca  Hip.  *  Qamerarius  emb.  68.  cent.  I.     Flos 

omnium  pulcherrimus  statim  languescit,  forms  t3rpus.  '  Bemar.  Bauhusius 

£p.  1.  4.  i  Pausanias  Lacon.lib.  3.  Uxoremduxit  Sparts  mulierum  omnium 

post  Helenam  formosissimam,  atob  mores  omnium  turpissimam.  *^£pist.  76. 

Gladium  bonum  dices,  non  cui  deauratus  est  baltheus,  nee  cui  vagina  gemmis  di. 
stinguitur,  sed  cui  ad  secandum  subtilis  acies,  et  mucro  munimentum  omne  rup. 
turus.  i  Pnlchritudo  corporis,  temporis  et  morbi  ludibrium.  orat  3. 

^  Fhxmn  mutabilitate  fugacior,  nee  sua  natura  formosas  facit,  sed  spectantium  infir-. 
mitas. 
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afiawre^  and  "'tis  not  nature  so  makes  us^  but  most  part,  tJie  m- 
firmity  of  the  beholder,  For  ask  another,  he  sees  no  such 
matter ;  Die  mihi  per  gratias  qualis  tibi  videiurf  I  pray  thee 
tell  me  how  thou  lilcest  my  sweet^heart,  (as  she  ajsked  her  sister 
in  Aristsenetus),  ^  whom  I  so  much  admire ;  me  thinks  he  is  the 
stffeetest gentleman,  the  properest  man  tJuxt  ever  I  saw :  but  I  am 
in  love,  I  earless,  (nee  pudet  fateri)  a^  cannot  therefore  well 
judge*  But,  be  she  faire  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacreon 
his  Bathillus,  (to  examine  particulars)  she  have 

^  Flammeolos  oculos>  collaque  lacteola ; 

a  pure  sanguine  complexion^  little  mouth,  corall  lips,  white 
teeth,  soft  and  plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  faire  and 
lovely  to  behold,  composed  6{  all  graces,  elegancies,  an  absolute 
peece; 

"  Lumina  sint  Melitae  Junonia^  dextra  Minervee^ 
Mamillne  Veneris,  sura  maris 'dominae^  &c. 

Let  ^  her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from 
France,  back  from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from 
Rhine,  buttocks  from  Switzerland,  let  her  have  the  Spanish 
gate,  the  Venetian  tyre,  Italian  complement  and  endowments ; 

*  Candida  sideriis  ardescant  lumina  flammis^ 
Sudent  coUa  rosas^  et  cedat  crinibus  aurum, 
Mellea  purpureum  depromant  ora  ruborem : 
Fulgeat,  ac  Venerem  coelesti  corpore  vincat. 
Forma  Dearum  omnis^  Stc, 

Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his 
Imagines;  as  Euphanor  of  old  painted  Venus;  Aristsenetus 
describes  Lais ;  another  Helena,  Cnariclea,  Leucippe,  Lucretia, 
Pandora ;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  repair  her  self  still, 
such  a  one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried  her  over 
the  ford ;  let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can  yeeld ;  be 
like  her,  and  her,  and  whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in  one ;  a 
little  sickness,  a  feaver,  small  pox,  wound,  scarre,  loss  of  an 
eye,  or  limb,  a  violent  passion,  a  distemperature  of  heat  or  cold, 
marres  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures  all :  child-bearing,  old  age, 
that  tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erynnis ;  raging  time, 
care,  rivels  her  upon  a  sudden ;  after  she  hath  been  married 
a  sm^  while,  and  the  black  oxe  hath  trodden  on  her  toe,  she 
will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of  favour,  thou  wilt 


*£pist.  11.    Quom  ego  deper«o.  juvenis  mihi  pulcherrimus  videtui  j  sed  fonaa 
unore  percita  de  amore  non  recte  judico.  ^  Luc.  Bn:^;c|lsis.  <  Ideen. 

*  Bebelius  adagiis  Ger.  *  Petron*  Cat. 
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not  know  her.  One  growes  too  fat,  another  too  lean,  &c- 
modest  Matilda,  pretty  pleasing  P^,  sweet  singmg  Susan, 
mincing  merry  Moll,  dainty  dancing  Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly 
Jone,  nimble  Nel,  kissing  Kate,  bouncincr  Besse  with  black 
e^B,  fair  Phillis  with  fine  white  hands,  fidling  Franck,  tall 
Tib,  slender  Sib,  &c.  will  quickly  loose  their  grace,  grow  ful- 
some, stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull,  sour  and  all  at  last,  out  of  fashion. 
Ubi  Jam  vuU&s  argutia^  stuwis  suavitatioj  blandus  risuSf  S^. 
Those  fair  sparkling  eys  will  look  dull,  her  soft  corall  lip  will 
be  pale,  dry,  cold,  rough,  and  blew,  her  skin  rugged,  thiit 
soft  and  tender  superficies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  her  whole 
complexion  change  in  a  moment,  and  as  ^  Matilda  writ  to 
King  John, 

I  am  not  now  as  when  thou  saw'st  me  last^ 
That  favour  soon  is  vanished  and  past ; 
That  rosie  blush  lapt  in  a  lilly  vale^ 
Now  is  with  morphew  overgrown  and  pale. 

^Tis  so  in  the  rest ;  their  beauty  fades  as  a  tree  in  winter,  which 
Dejanira  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  the  poet ; 

b  Deforme  solis  aspicis  truncis  nemus  ? 
Sic  nostra  longum  forma  percurrens  iter, 
Deperdit  aliquid  semper^  et  fulget  minus ; 
Msdique  minus  est  quicquid  in  nobis  fuit^ 
Glim  petitum  cecidit^  et  partu  labat, 
Materque  multum  rapuit  ex  ilia  mihi^ 
JEtas  citato  senior  eripuit  gradu. 

And  as  a  tree  that  in  the  green  wood  growes^ 
With  fruit  and  leaves,  and  in  the  summer  blowes, 
In  winter  like  a  stock  deformed  showes : 
Our  beauty  takes  his  race  and  journey  goes. 
And  doth  decrease,  and  loose^  and  come  to  nought, 
Admir'd  of  old,  to  this  by  child-birth  brought ; 
And  mother  hath  bereft  me  of  my  grace, 
And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  a  pace. 

To  conclude  with  Chrysostome,  *^  When  tlwu  seest  a  fdire 
and  beautifull  person^  a  brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  Donna,  quae 
salivam  moveat,  Upidam  puellam  et  quam  tu  facile  ames,  a 
coTnely  woman,  having  bright  eys,a  merry  countenance, a  shining 
lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soide,  and 

*M.  Drayton.  *>Senec  act.  2.  Here.  Oeteus.  ^  Vides  venustam  mulie- 

TCn3,fulgidumhabentcmoculam,vultuhilaricQruscantem,  eximium  quendamaspectam 
ei  decorem  pre  se  ferentem,  urentem  meDtem  tuam  et  concupiscendam  agentem ; 
cogita  terrain  esse  id  quod  amas,  et  quod  admiraris  stercus,  et  quod  te  urit,  &c.  cogita 
illam  jam  senescere,  jam  rugosam  cavis  genis,  aegrotam ;  tantis  sordibus  intus  plena 
est,  pituita,  stercore :  repnta  quid  intra  nares,  oculos,  cerebrum  gestat,  quas  sordes,  &c. 
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hicreasing  thy  concupiacence ;  bethink  mth  thy  se^  that  it 
is  but  earth  thou  lovesty  a  meer  excrement  which  so  vea^eth 
thee^  which  thou  so  admirest^  and  thy  ragmg  souk  will  be  at 
rest.    Take  her  skin  from  herface^  and  tliou  ahalt  see  all  loath- 
someness under  it ;  that  beauty  is  a  superJidaU  skin  and  bones, 
nerves,  sinews :  suppose  her  sick,  n&w  riveVd,  hoarie-headed, 
hollow-cheeked,  old  ;  within  she  is  full  qfjilthyjleame,  stinking, 
putride,  excrementaU  stuff e ;  snot  and  snevillin  her  nostriuSy 
spettU  in  her  mouth,  water  in  her  eys,  whatJUth  in  her  brains, 
cf-c.     Or  take  her  at  best,  and  Iook  narrowly  upon  her,  in  the 
light,  stand  nearer  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  sbalt  perceive  almost 
as  much,  and  love  less,  as  ^  Cardan  well  writes,  minus  amant 
qui  acute  vident,  though  Scaliger  deride  him  for  it :    If  he  see 
her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  such  a  posture,  whosoever  he  is, 
according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  those 
T  mean  of  Albertus  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine 
him  of  her.  If  he  be  elegans  formarum  spectator,  he  shall  finde 
many  faults  in  physiognomy,  and  ill  colour ;  if  form,  one  side 
of  the  face  likely  Digger  then  ^e  other ;  or  crooked  nose,  bad 
eys,  prominent  veines,   concavities   about  the  eys,  wrinkles, 
pimples,  redde  streeks,  frechons,  haires,  warts,  neves,  inequali- 
ties, roughness,  scabredity,  paleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many 
colours  as  are  in  a  turkicocks  neck,  many  indecorums  in  their 
other  parts ;  est  quod  desideres,  est  quod  amputes,  one  leers, 
another  frownes,  a  third  gapes,  squints,  &c.     And  'tis  true 
that  he  saith,  *'  Diligenter  consideranti  raro  fades  dbsohita,  et 
quce  vitio  caret,  seldom  shall  you  finde  an  absolute  face  with- 
out fault,  as  I  have  often  observed ;  not  in  the  face  alone,  is 
this  defect  or  disproportion  to  be  found ;  but  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  body  and  minde ;  she  is  faire  indeed,  but  foolish ; 
pretty,  comely  and  decent,  of  a  majesticall  presence,  but  per- 
adventure  imperious,  unhonest,  acerba,  iniqua,  selfwiPd :  she 
is  rich,  but  deformed  ;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but  bad  carriage ;  no 
bringing  up  ;  a  rude  and  wanton  flurt,  a  neat  body  she  hath, 
but  it  is  a  nasty  quean  otherwise,  a  very  slut,  of  a  bad  kinde. 
As  flowres  in  a  garden  have  colour  some,  but  no  smell,  others 
have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  are  unseemly  to  the  eye  ;  one  is  un- 
savory to  tne  taste,  as  rue ;  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  yet  a 
most  medicinall  cordiall  flowre,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomack  ; 
so  are  men  and  women  ;  one  is  well  qualified,  but  of  ill  propor- 
tion, poor  and  base  :  a  good  eye  she  hath,  but  a  bad  hand  and 
foot,  Jheda  pedes  et  Jheda  mantis,  a  fine  leg,  bad  teeth,  a  vast 
lx)dy,  &c.     Examine  all  parts  of  body  and  minde,  I  advise 
thee  to  enquire  of  all.     See  her  angry,  merry,  laugh,  weep, 
hot,   cold,    sick,   sullen,   dressed,   undressed,    in    all  attires, 

»  Subtil.  13.  ^  Cardiui.  subtil,  lib.  13. 
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sites,  gestures,  passions,  eat  her  meales,  &c.  and  in  some  of 
these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Yea,  not  her  onely,  let  him  ob- 
serve, but  her  parents,  how  they  carry  themselves :  for  what 
deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  minde,  be  in  them 
at  such  an  age,  they  will  likely  be  subject  to,  be  molested  in 
hke  manner;  they  yfiW patrizare  or  matrizare.  And  with  all 
let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions,  in  convictu  (as  Qui- 
verra  prescribes)  et  quibuscum  caihversetur^  whom  she  con- 
verseth  with. 

Noscitur  ex  comite>  qui  ^on  cognoscitur  ex  se. 

According  to  Thucydides,  she  is  commonly  the  best,  de  quo 
minimus  foras  habetur  sermo^  that  is  least  talked  of  abroad.  For 
if  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a  pranker  or 
dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her.     For  what  saith  Theocritus  ? 

At  vos  festivae  ne  ne  saltate  pucUse, 

Edj  mains  hircus  adest  in  vos  saltare  paratus. 

Yong  men  will  do  it,  when  they  come  to  it. 

Fawnes  and  satyres  will  certainly  play  wrecks,  when  they  come 
in  such  wanton  Bacchos  Elenoras  presence.  Now  when  they 
shall  perceive  any  such  obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion, 
deformity,  bad  conditions,  &c.  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that, 
and  as  ^  Haedus  adviseth  out  of  Ovid,  earum  metidas  notent  ,- 
note  their  faults,  vices,  errours,  and  think  of  their  imperfections ; 
'tis  the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  loves  furious  nead-strong 

Sassions  ;  as  a  peacocks  feet  and  filthy  comb,  they  say,  make 
ira  forget  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride  of  his  tail ;  sne  is  lovely, 
faire,  well  favoured,  well  qualified,  courteous  and  kinde ; 

But  if  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  kinde  she  be  ? 

I  say  with  ^  Philostratus,  ybrmo^a  aliis^  mihi  superba ;  she  is  a 
tyrant  to  me,  and  so  let  her  go.  Besides  these  outward  neves, 
or  open  faults,  errours,  there  be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret 
'&c.  some  private,  (which  I  will  omit)  and  some  more  common 
to  the  sexe ;  sullen  fits,  evil  qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in  this  case 
fit  to  be  considered.  Consideratio  foeditatis  mulierum  (menstruae 
imprimis),  quam  immunda?  sunt,  quam  Savanarola  proponit  re- 
gula  septima,  penitus  observandam.  Et  Platina,  dial.  Amoris 
fuM  perstrhigit,  Lodovicus  Boncialus  mulieb.  lib.  2.  cap, 2.  Pet. 
Haedus,  Albertus,  et  injimtijere  medici,     ^  A  lover  in  Calcag- 

"^  Lib.  de  contcin.  amoribus.  Earum  mcndas  volvant  animo,  saepe  ante  oculos  consd- 
iuant,  sflEipe  daninent.  '^  In  deliciis.  '  <=  Quum  aniator  annulum  se  anuce 

optaret,  ut  ejus  amplcxu  frui  posset,  &c     O  te  miserum,  ait  anatilus,  si  mras  vices 
obires,  vidercs,  audires,  &c.  nihil  non  odio  dignum  observarcs. 
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ninus  apologies,  wished  with  all  his  heart,  he  were  his  mistress 
rin^,  to  hear,  embrace,  see,  and  do  I  know  not  what :  O  thou 
fool,  quoth  the  ring,  if  thou  wer^st  in  my  room,  thou  shouldst 
hear,  observe,  and  see  pudenda  et  paenitenda ;  that  which 
would  make  thee  loath  and  hate  her ;  yea,  peradventure,  all 
women  for  her  sake. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  vices  of  their  mindes,  their  pride, 
envy,  inconstancy,  weakness,  malice,  selfwill,  lightness,  insa- 
tiable lust,  jealousie ;  Ecclus.  25.  13.  No  malice  to  a  womans ; 
no  bitterness  like  to  hers.  Ecclus.  7.  26.  and  as  the  same  author 
urgeth,  Prov.  31. 10.  TVho  shall Jlnde  a  virtuous  woman  F  He 
makes  a  question  of  it.  ^  Nequejus  neque  bonum^  neque  aguum 
sciunt^  melius  pejuSj  prosit  obsit^  nihil  vident^  nisi  quod  libido 
suggerit.  They  know  neither  good  nor  bad^  be  it  better  or  worse 
(as  the  comicall  poet  hath  it)  beneficiail  or  hurtfuU^  they  will 
do  what  they  list. 

^  Insidise  humani  generis,  querimonia  vitas. 
Exuviae  noctis,  durissima  cura  diei. 
Poena  virum,  nex  et  juvenmn,  &c. 

And  to  that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates 
in  the  ^  poet* 

The  fire  that  bold  Prometheus  stole  from  me. 
With  plagues  cal'd  women  shall  revenged  be ; 
On  whose  alluring  and  entislng  face. 
Poor  mortalls  doting,  shall  their  death  embrace. 

In  fine,  as  Diogenes  concludes  in  Nevisanus,  Ntdla  estjasmina 
quas  non  habeat  quid :  they  have  all  their  faults. 

• 

'  Cbtt||  eacb  of  tbem  W^  isome  x^itt, 
3l€  one  be  ixM  d  biilanp, 
%notf)et  tfttb  a  li(inori;e(f)  t^ ; 
31f  one  be  faU  of  toantonne;e(0, 
%notf)er  in  a  CfiiDete^e^itf. 

When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  con- 
secrated Heros  lanteme  to  Anteros ;  Anteroti  sacrum ;  ^  and  he 
that  had  good  successe  in  his  love,  should  light  the  candle ; 
but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it ;  which  I  can  refer  to 
nought,  but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 

^  For  in  a  thousand,  good  there  is  not  one ; 
All  be  so  proud,  unthankfull  and  unkinde. 
With  flinty  hearts,  careless  of  others  moane. 
In  their  own  lusts  carried  most  headlong  blinde. 

*Ter.  Heaut.  act.  4.  sc.  1.  ^  Lcechaeus.         ^  See  our  English  Tadus,  K.  1. 

*  Chaucer  in  Romant  of  the  Rose.  *  Qui  se  facilem  in  amore  probiirit,  haoc 

sucrendito.  Atqui6uccendat,adhuncdiemrepertusnemo.  Calcagninus.      ^Ariosto. 
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But  more  herein  to  speaks  I  am  forbidden ; 
Sometime^  for  speaking  truths  one  may  be  chidden. 

I  am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them, 
and  therefore  t^e  heed  you  mistake  me  not ;  ^  matronam  nui- 
lam  ego  tat/so ;  I  honour  the  sexe,  with  all  good  men,  and  as 
I  ought  to  do.  Rather  then  displease  them,  I  will  voluntarily 
take  the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britanicus  took,  Viragin: 
descript  lib.  2.  Jbl.  95.  Me  nihil  unquam  mali  nobilissimo 
sexuij  vel  verbo,  vel facto  machincUurum^  SfC.  Let  Simonides, 
Mantuan,  Platina,  Pet.  Aretine,  and  such  women-haters  bare 
the  blame,  if  ouffht  be  said  amiss :  I  have  not  writ  a  tenth  of 
that  which  might  be  urged  out  of  them  and  others ;  ^  non 
possunt  invectiva  omnesj  et  sattne  injwminas  scriptce^  uno 
voiumine  comprehendi.  And  that  which  I  have  said  (to  speak 
truth)  no  more  concerns  them  then  men ;  though  women 
be  more  frequently  named  in  this  Tract.  (To  apologize  once 
for  all)  I  am  neitner  partiall  against  them,  or  therefore  bitter: 
what  is  said  of  the  one,  miUato  nomine^  may  most  part,  be 
understood  of  the  other.  My  words  are  like  Passus  picture, 
in  c  Lucian ;  of  whom,  when  a  good  fellow  had  bespoke  an 
horse  to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumbUng  on  his 
back,  he  made  him  passant :  now,  when  the  fellow  came  for 
his  peece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said,  it  was  quite  opposite 
to  his  minde ;  but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  picture  upside 
down,  shewed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested, 
and  so  save  him  satisfaction.  If  any  man  take  exception  at 
my  words,  let  him  alter  the  name,  read  him  for  her,  and  ^tis 
all  one  in  effect. 

But  to  my  purpose :  If  women  in  generall  be  so  bad,  and 
men  worse  then  they,  what  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry  ?  where 
shall  a  man  finde  a  good  wife,  or  a  woman  a  good  nusband  ? 
A  woman,  a  man  may  eschue,  but  not  a  wife :  wedding  is  un- 
doing (some  say)  marrying,  marring ;  wooing,  woing :  ^  a  wife 
is  afeaver  kectick,  as  Scahger  calls  her,  and  not  to  be  cured  but 
by  deaths  as  out  of  Menander,  Athenaeus  addes. 

In  pelagus  te  jacis  negotiorum, 

Non  Libyum^  non  ^gseum^  ubi^  ex  triginta  non  pereunt 
Tria  navigia :  ducens  uxorem  servatur  prorsus  nemo. 

Thou  wadest  into  a  sea  it  self  of  woes ; 
In  Libycke  and  ^gsean^  each  man^nowcs^ 
Of  thirty,  not  three  ships  are  cast  away : 
But  on  this  rock  not  one  escapes,  I  say. 

The  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  mar- 

•  Hor.  ''  Christoph.  Fonseca.  « Enconi.  Demosthcn.  ••  Febris 

hecdca  uxor,  et  non  nisi  morte  avcllcnda. 
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riage,  I  pray  you  learn  of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I  have 
none  ;  ^.itdi^oig  lyw^Xoyous  ey£yT^<raiJi.7}y,  libri  mentis  liberie  For 
my  .part  ni  dissemble  with  him  ; 

Este  procul  nymphae,  fallax  genus  este  puellBe ; 
Vita  jugata  meo  no^  facit  ingenio  :  Me  juvat,  &c. 

many  married  men  exclaime  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at 
wives  down  right ;  I  never  tried,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them 
say, 

^  Mare  haud  mare^  vos  mare  acerrimum  ! 

An  Irish  sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a  litigious  wife. 

^  Scylla  et  Charybdis,  Sicula  contorquens  freta. 
Minus  est  timenda ;  nulla  non  melior  fera  est. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  lesse  dangerous. 
There  is  no  beast  that  is  so  noxious. 

Which  made  the  divel,  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold^ 
when  he  had  taken  away  Jobs  goods,  corporis  et  fortunes  bona^ 
health,  children,  friends,  to  persecute  him  the  more,  leave  his 
wicked  wife ;  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  TertuUian,  Cyprian, 
Austin,  Chrysostome,  Prosper,  Gaudentius,  &c.  Ut  novum 
calamifatis  mde  genus  viro  existeret^  to  ^ex  and  gaule  him 
worse  q^^am  totus  infernus^  then  all  the  fiends  in  hell;  as 
knowing  the  conditions  of  a  bad  woman.  Jupiter  non  tribuit 
honiini  pestilentius  malum,  saith  Simonides :  better  duell  mith 
a  dragon  or  a  lion,  then  keep  house  with  a  wicked  wife.  Ecclus. 
25.  18.  Better  dwell  in  a  wilderness.  Prov.  21.  19.  TSlo  wick- 
edness like  to  her,  Ecclus.  25.  23.  She  makes  a  sorry  heart, 
an  heavy  countenance,  a  wounded  minde,  weak  fiands,  and 
feeble  knees,  vers.  25.  A  woman  and  death  are  two  the  bitterest 
things  in  the  world^,  uxormihi  ducenda  esthodie ;  idmihi  visas 
est  dicer e,  abi  domum  et  suspende  te.  Ter.  And,  1.5.  And  yet 
for  all  this,  we  batchelors  desire  to  be  married ;  with  that  Ves- 
tall  virgin,  we  long  for  it, 

^  Felices  nuptse !  moriar,  nisi  nubere  dulce  est. 

'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world  ;  I  would  I  had  a  wife, 
saith  he, 

For  fain  would  I  leave  a  single  life. 
If  I  could  get  me  a  good  wife. 

hai-ho  for  an  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  nay  the 
worst  that  ever  was,  is  better  then  none.    O  blissful  marriage ; 

"Synesius.  Libros  ego  Hberos  genui.     Lipsiusanfiq.  Lect*  lib.  ^  Plautus 

Asin.  ftct.  1.  (^  Senec  in  Hercul.  ^  Senec. 
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O  most  welcome  marriage ;  and  happy  are  they  that  are  so 
coupled :  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never  well  till  we 
have  effected  it.  But  with  what  fate  ?  like  those  birds  in  the 
*  Embleme,  that  fed  about  a  cage,  so  long  as  they  could  fly 
away  at  their  pleasure,  liked  well  of  it ;  but  when  they  were 
taken  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had  the  same 
meat,  pined  away  for  suUenness,  and  would  not  eat.  So  we 
commend  marriage, 

donee  miselli  liberi 

Aspicimus  dominam  ;  sed  postquani^  heu !  janua  clausa  est^ 
Fel  intus  est  quod  mel  fuit : 

So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure  ; 
nothing  is  so  sweet ;  we  are  in  heaven,  as  we  think :  out  when 
we  are  once  tied,  and  have  lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell ; 
give  me  my  yellow  hose  again :  a  mouse  in  a  trap  lives  as 
merrily ;  we  are  in  a  purgatory,  some  of  us,  if  not  hell  it  self. 
Dulce  bellum  inexpertiSj  as  the  proverb  is ;  'tis  fine  talking 
of  love  and  marriage,  sweet  in  contemplation,  'till  it  be  tried : 
and  then  as  wars  are  most  dangerous,  irksome,  every  minute 
at  deaths  dore,  so  is,  &c.     When  those  wild  Irish  peers,  saith 
^  Stanihyrst,  were  feasted  by  King  Heni-y  the  second  (at  what 
time  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dublin)  and  had  tasted  of  his 
princelike  cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  seen  his 
^massie  plate  of  silver,  gold,   inamd'd,   beset  with  Jewells, 
solden  candle-sticks,  goodly  rich  hangings,  brave  furniture, 
heard  his  trumpets   sound,   fifes,  drums,  and   his  exquisite 
musick  in  ail  kindes :  when  they  had  observed  his  majesticall 
presence,  as  he  sate  in  purple  robes,  crowned,  with  his  scepter, 
&c.  in  his  royall  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so  amazed,  enamored, 
and  taken  with  the  object,  that  they  were  pertcesi  dxymestici 
et  pristini  tyrotarichiy  weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sor- 
didity  and  manner  of  life.     They  would  all  be  English  forth- 
with ;  who  but  English  !  but  when  they  had  now  submitted 
themselves,  and  lost  their  former  liberty,  they  began  to  rebell, 
some  of  them,  others  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  when 
it  was  too  late.     'Tis  so  with  us  batchelors,  when  we  see  and 
behold  those   sweet  faces,   those   gaudy  shewes  that  women 
make,  observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and  graces,  give  ear  to 
their  Siren  tunes,  see  them  daiice,  &c.  we  think  their  condi- 
tions are  as  fine  as  their  faces ;  we  are  taken  with  dumb  signes, 
in  ampleanim  ruimibs ;  we  rave,  we  bum,  and  would  fain  be 
married.     But  when  we  feel  the  miseries,  cares^  woes,  that 

»  Amator.  Bmblem.  *>  De  rebus  Hibemicis,  1.  3.  ^  Gemmea  pocula, 

argentea  vasa,  caelata  candelabra,  aurea,  &c.  Conchyleata  aulsa,  buccinarum  dan- 
gorem,  tibiarum  cantum,  et  symphonise  suavitatem,  majestatemque  prindpiB  coronati 
cum  vidissent  sell&  deaurata,  &c 
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accompany  it,  we  make  our  moane,  many  of  us  cry  out  at 
length  and  cannot  be  released.  If  this  be  true  now,  as  some 
out  of  experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving  for  my  part ; 
and  as  the  comicall  poet  merrily  saith, 

'  Perdatur  ille  pessime  qui  foeminam 
Duxit  secundus^  nam  nihil  primo  imprecor  ! 
Ignarus  ut  puto  mali  primus  fuit. 

^  Fowl  fall  him  that  brought  the  second  match  to  passe ; 
The  first  I  wish  no  harm^  poor  man,  alas^ 
He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  was. 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again  ? 
'  Stulta  maritali  qui  porrigit  ora  capistro. 

I  pity  him  not ;  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may,  bear 
it  out  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  let  his  next 
neighbour  ride,  or  else  run  away,  or  as  that  Syracusian,  in  a 
tempest,  when  all  ponderous  things  were  to  be  exonerated  out 
of  the  ship,  quia  maxvmum  pondus  erai^  fling  his  wife  into  the 
sea.  But  this  I  confesse  is  comically  spoken,  ^  and  so  I  pray 
you  take  it.  In  sober  sadness,  ^  marriage  is  a  bondage,  a  thral- 
dom, a  yoke,  a  hinderance  to  all  good  enterprises ;  he  hcUh 
married  a  wife,  and  cannot  come ;  a  stop  to  all  preferments ;  a 
rock  on  which  many  are  saved,  many  impinge  and  are  cast 
away :  not  that  the  thing  is  evil  in  it  self,  or  troublesome,  but 
full  of  all  contentment  and  happiness ;  one  of  the  three  things 
which  please  God,  ^when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  together ; 
an  honourable  and  happy  estate ;  who  knows  it  not  ?  If  they  be 
sober,  wise,  honest,  as  the  poet  infers ; 

«  Si  commodos  nanciscantur  amores^ 
Nullum  iis  abest  voluptatis  genus. 

If  fitly  matcht  be  man  and  wife> 
No  pleasure's  wanting  to  their  life. 

But  to  undiscreet  sensuall  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholy  led 
by  sense,  it  is  a  ferall  plague  ;  many  times  an  hell  it  self;  and 
can  give  little  or  no  content,  being  that  they  are  often  so  irre- 
gular and  prodigious  in  their  lusts,  so  diverse  in  their  affections. 
Usor  nomen  dignitatis^  non  voluptatis^  as  ^  he  said,  a  wife  is 
a  name  of  honour,  not  of  pleasure :  she  is  fit  to  bear  the  office, 

*Eubalus  in  Crisil.  Athenieus  dypnosopbist.  L  13.  c  3.  ^  Translated  by 

my  brother  Ralfe  Burton.  *^  Juvenal.  ^  Haec  in  speciem  dicta  cave  ut  credas. 
'  Batchelors  alwayes  are  die  bravest  men.  Bacon.  Seek  eternity  in  memory,  not  in 
potteri^,  like  Epaminondas,  that  instead  of  children,  left  two  great  victories  behind 
him,  which  he  called  his  two  daughters.  'Ecclus.  28.  f  Eurqudei 

Andromach.  >  ^lius  Verus  imperator  Spar,  vit  ejus. 
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govern  a  family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at  bords  end  and 
carve  ;  as  some  carnal  men  think  and  say,  they  had  rather  go  to 
the  stews,  or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch  as  they  can  come  by 
it,  borrow  of  their  neighbours,  then  have  wives  of  their  own ; 
except  they  may,  as  some  princes  and  great  men  do,  keep  as 
many  curtisans  as  they  will  themselves ;  fly  out  impuney 

*  Permolere  uxores  alienas^ 

Or  that  polygamy  of  Turkes ;  or  L^x  Julia,  which  Csesaronce 
inforced  in  Rome  (though  Levinus  Torrentius  and  others  sus- 
pect it)  uti  uxores  quot  et  quas  vellent  licerety  that  every  great 
man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would ;  or 
IriiG^b  divorcement  were  in  use :  but  as  it  is,  ^tis  hard,  and  gives 
not  that  satisfaction  to  these  carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too 
nany  are.  ^  What  still  the  same .?  to  be  tied  ^  to  one,  be  she 
never  so  faire,  never  so  vertuous,  is  a  thing  they  may  not  en- 
dure, to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as  thou 
wilt,  as  d  Parmeno  told  Thais ;  Neque  tu  uno  eris  contenta,  one 
man  will  never  please  thee ;  nor  one  woman  many  men :  But 
as  *  Pan  replied  to  his  father  Mercury,  when  he  asked  whether 
he  was  married,  Neqttaqtiam  pater ^  amator  enim  sum^  Sfc.  No 
Jaiher,  noy  I  am  a  lover  stilly  a/nd  cannot  be  contented  with  one 
woman,  Pythias,  Eccho,  Menades,and  I  know  not  how  many 
besides,  were  his  mistresses;  he  might  not  abide  marriage. 
Varietas  delectat^  ^tis  loathsome  and  tedious ;  what  one  still  ? 
which  the  satyrist  said  of  Iberina,  is  verified  in  most : 

'  Unus  Iberina  vir  sufficit  ?  ocyus  illud 
Extorquebis  ut  haec  oculo  contenta  sit  uno. 

*Tis  not  one  man  will  serve  her  by  her  will, 
As  soon  sheel  have  one  eye  as  one  man  still. 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  it  self,  that  still 
desires  new  formes  ;  like  the  sea,  their  affections  ebbe  and  flowe. 
Husband  is  a  cloak  for  some  to  hide  their  villany  ;  once  mar- 
ried, she  may  flye  out  at  her  pleasure ;  the  name  of  husband  is 
a  sanctuary  to  make  all  good.  Eo  ventum  (saith  Seneca)  tU 
nulla  vinim  habeaty  nisi  ut  irriiet  adulterum.  They  are  nght 
and  straight  as  true  Trojans  as  mine  hostess  daughter,  that 
Spanish  wench  in  ?Ariosto;  as  good  wives  as  Messalina. 
Many  men  are  as  constant  in  their  choyce,  and  as  good  hus- 
bands as  Nero  himself;  they  must  have  their  pleasure  of  all 
they  see ;  and  are,  in  a  word,  far  more  fickle  then  any  wo- 
man. 

•  Hor.  *>  Quod  licet,  ingratum  est.  «  For  better  for  worse,  for  richer 

for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  &c.  'tis  durus  sermo  to  a  sensuall  man.    ^  Ter. 
act'  1.  sc.  2.  Eunuch.  '^  liudan.  Tom.  4.  Neque  cum  unH  aliqui  rem  habere 

contentus  forem.  'Juvenal.  s  Lib.  28. 
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JFoT  citl;cr  tfici?  be  full  of  icalott;efU, 
2Dr  ma;0ftftCttU,  or  loben  notirltp,  etc 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  So- 
crates, Elevora  to  S*.  Lues,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  second  : 
and  good  wives  are  as  often  matched  to  ill  husbands  ;  as  Mari- 
amne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Dioclesian,  Theodora  to  Theophi- 
lus,  and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I  will  say  nothing  of  dis- 
solute and  bad  husbands,  of  batchelors  and  their  vices; 
their  good  qualities  are  a  fitter  subject  for  a  just  volume,  too 
well  known  already  in  every  village,  town  and  city ;  they  need 
no  blazon :  and  lest  I  should  marre  any  matches,  or  dishearten 
loving  maids,  for  this  present,  I  will  let  them  passe. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  by 
nature,  so  wandring  in  their  affections,  so  brutish,  so  subject 
to  disagreement,  so  unobservant  of  marriage  rites,  what  shall  I 
say  .f^  If  thou  beest  such  a  one,  or  thou  light  on  such  a  wife, 
what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agreement  .'*  'tis  not 
conjugium  but  conjurgium ;  as  the  reed  and  feme  in  the  ^  Em- 
bleme,  averse  and  opposite  in  nature :  'tis  twenty  to  one  thou 
wilt  not  marry  to  tny  contentment :  but  as  in  a  lottery  forty 
blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for  one  prize,  out  of  a  multitude 

i^ou  shall  hardly  choose  a  good  one  :  a  small  ease  hence,  then, 
ittle  comfort. 

^  Nee  integrum  imquam  transiges  laetus  diem. 

If  he  or  she  be  such  a  one. 
Thou  hadst  much  better  be  alone. 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not &c.  If  she  have  ^  children,  and 

thy  state  be  not  good,  though  thou  be  wary  and  circumspect, 
thy  charge  will  undo  thee. 

-r foecunda  domum  tibi  prole  gravabit ; 


thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring  them  up;  ^and  what  greater 
misery  can  there  he^  then  to  heget  children^  to  whom  thou  canst 
leave  no  other  inheritance  but  hunger  and  thirst?  ^cum 
fames  dominatur^  strident  voces  rogantium  panem,  penetrantes 
patris  cor :  what  so  grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to  the  wide 
world,  to  shift  for  themselves  ?  No  plague  like  to  want :  and 
when  thou  hast  good  means,  and  art  very  carefuU  of  their 
education,  they  \i^ll  not  be  ruled.  Think  but  of  that  old 
proverb,-  'Hpouwv  reycva.itrjiJi.ccta^  Heroum  Jilii  noxce^  great  men& 

*  Camerar.  82.  cent  3.  ^  Simooides.  ^  Children  make  misfortunes 

more  bitter.  Bacon.  ^  Heinsius  Epist.  Primiero.  Nihil  miserius  qtiam  procre^ 

are  liberos,  ad  quos  nihil  ex  hspreditate  tua  pervenire  videas,  praeter  famem  et  sitim. 
''  Christoph.  Fonseca. 
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sons  seldome  do  well ;  O  utinam  out  ccdebs  mansissenij  aut 
vrole  carerem  !  »  Augustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius.  Jacob  had 
nis  Ruben,  Simeon,  and  Levi :  David  an  Amnon,  an  Absolon, 
Adoniah ;  wise  mens  sons  are  commonly  fools,  insomuch 
that  Spartian  concludes,  Neminem  prope  magnorum  virorum 
optimum  et  utilem  religuisse  Jilium  ;  ^  They  had  been  much 
better  to  have  been  childless.  "^Tis  too  common  in  the  middle 
sort ;  Thy  sonnes  a  drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  spendthrift ;  thy 
daughter  a  fool,  a  whore ;  thy  servants  lazie  drones  and  theeves ; 
thy  neighbours  divels ;  they  will  make  thee  weary  of  thy  life, 
c  If  thif  wife  befroward^  when  she  mxiy  not  have  her  wiUi  thou 
hadst  better  be  buried  alive ;  she  will  be  so  impati&iitj  raving 
stilly  and  roariuff  like  Juno  in  the  trc^edy ;  there's  nothinz 
but  tempests :  all  is  in  an  uproar.  If  she  be  soft  and  foolish, 
thou  werst  better  have  a  block,  she  will  shame  thee  and  reveal 
thy  secrets :  if  wise  and  learned,  well  qualified,  there  is  as 
much  danger  on  the  other  side,  mulierem  doctam  ducere  peri- 
culosissimum^  saith  ^  Nevisanus,  she  will  be  too  insolent  and 
peevish. 

*  Malo  Venusinam  quam  te  Cornelia  mater. 

Take  heed ;  if  she  be  a  slut,  thou  wilt  loath  her;  if  proud, 
sheeT  begger  thee,  ^sJiee'l  spend  thy  patrimony  in  bawbles^ 
all  Arabia  will  not  serve  to  perfume  her  haire^  saith  Lucian  : 
if  feur  and  wanton,  shee'l  make  thee  a  comuto ,-  if  deformed, 
she  will  paint.  If  her  face  be  filthy  by  nature^  she  will  mend 
it  by  af%  alienis  et  adscititiis  imposturis,  ^  wkich^  who  can  in-^ 
dure  ?  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou  canst 
not  love  her,  and  that,  peradventure,  will  make  thee  unhonest. 
Cromerus  lib.  12.  hist,  relates  of  Casimirus,  ^  that  he  was  un- 
chast,  because  his  wife  Aleida,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  lands- 
grave  of  Hessia,  was  so  deformed.  If  sne  be  poor,  she  brings 
beggery  with  her  (saith  Nevisanus),  misery  and  dispontent.  If 
you  marry  a  maid,  it  is  uncertain  how  she  proves  : 

Hsec  forsan  veniet  non  satis  apta  tibi  : 

If  yong,  she  is,  likely,  wanton  and  untaught ;  if  lusty,  too  las- 
civious ;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when, 
nil  nisijurgia,  all  is  in  an  uprore,  and  there  is  little  quietness 
to  be  had :  if  an  old  maid,  ^tis  an  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed  : 

*  Liberi  sibi  caTdnomata.  ^  Melius  fuerat  eos  tone  liberis  discessisse. 

«  Lemnius  cap.  6.  lib.  I.  Si  moroea,  si  non  in  omnibus  obsequaru,  omnia  impacata  in 
sdibusj  omnia  sursum  misceri  videas^  mults  tempestates,  &c.  *  Lab,  2.  humer. 

101  sil.  nup.  *  JuvenaL  '  Tom.  4v  Amores.  Omnem  raaiiti  opulentiam 

profiindet,  totam  Arabiam  capillis  redolens.  ^  Idem.  £t  quis  saoae  mentis  susti- 
nere  queat,  &c.  ^  Subegit  andHw  quod  uxor  ejus  deformior  esset. 
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if  a  rich  widdoW)  ^  induces  U  in  laqueuniy  thou  dost  halter  thy 
self;  she  will  make  all  away  before  hand,  to  her  other 
children,  &c. 

^  dominam  quis  pcssit  ferre  tonantem  ? 


she  will  hit  thee  still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband :  if  a 
yong  widdow,  she  is  often  unsatiable  and  immodest.  If  she  be 
rich,  well  descended,  bring  a  great  4owry,  or  be  nobly  allied, 
thy  wives  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home,  dives 
ruinam  cedUms  indtuAt ;  she  will  be  so  proud,  so  high-minded, 
so  imperious.    For 

nihil  est  magis  intolerabile  dite ; 


Chere^s  nothing  so  intolerable,  thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassel  of  a 
gosse-hauk,  ^she  will  ride  upon  thee^  domineer  as  she  listj 
wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligarchicall  government,  and  begger 
thee  besides.  Uxores  divites  servitutem  exigunt^  (as  Seneca  hits 
them  declam,  lib,  %  declam.  6.)  Dotem  aecepiy  imperiumperdidi. 
They  will  have  sovereignty,  pro  ccmjyge  dominam  arcessis ; 
they  wiU  have  attendance,  they  will  dfo  what  they  list.  ^  In 
taking  a  dowry  thou  loosest  thy  liberty,  dos  intrat,  libertas 
exit^  nazardest  thine  estate. 

Hse  sant  atque  aliae  multse  in  magnis  dotibus 
Incommoditates^  sumptusque  intolerabiles,  &c. 

with  many  such  inconveniences.  Say  the  best,  she  is  a  com- 
manding servant ;  thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  hus- 
wifely  maid  in  her  smock.  Since  then,  there  is  such  hazard, 
if  thou  be  wise,  keep  thy  self  as  thou  art ;  'tis  good  to  match, 
much  better  to  be  free. 

-procreare  liberos  lepidissimmn^ 


Hercle  vero  liberum  esse^  id  multo  est  lepidius. 

■ 

Art  thou  yong?  then   match  7iot  yet ;  if  oldy  match  not 
dt  aM. 

Vis  juvenis  nubere  ?  nondmn  venit  tempus. 


Jngravescente  setate  jam  tempus  prseteriit. 
And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy 

*  SiL  nujp.  1.  2.  num.  25.  Dives  inducit  tempestatem,  pauper  cuiain :  duoeos 
¥iduam  se  uidudt  in  laqueum.  ^  Sic  quisque  dicit,  alteram  ducit  tamen.  *  Si 
dbtata  erit,  imperiosa,  continuoque  viro  ine({uitaze  oonabitur.    Petrarch.  '  If  •< 

woman  nourish  her  husband,  she  is  angry  and  impudent,  and  full  of  repictaclir 
Ecdus.  25.  22.    Scilicet  uxori  nubere  ndo  mese.  *  Plautus  MiL  Gkr.  act.  i. 

sc.  1.  'Stobaeus  ser.  66.    Alex,  ab  Alexand.  lib.  4.  cap.  8. 
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friends  that  importune  thee  to  msucry^adhfic  intempestivum^  His 
yet  unseasonable,  and  ever  will  be. 

Consider  withall  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how 
heavenly,  in  respect,  a  single  man  is,  •^  as  he  said  in  the  co- 
moedy,  Et  isti  quodfortuTmbwm  esse  auiumant^itxorem  nunquam 
hcAui^  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire  and  applaud 
me  for,  account  so  great  an  happiness,  I  never  had  a  wife ; 
consider  how  contentedly,  quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly, 
and  how  merrily  he  lives !  he  hath  no  man  to  care  for  but 
himself;  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to  controle  him,  is 
tied  to  no  residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when, 
whither,  live  where  he  will,  his  own  master,  and  do  what  he 
list  himself.  Consider  the  excellency  of  virgins,  ^  Virgo  ccelum 
meruit^  marriage  replenishes  the  earth,  but  virginity  Paradise ; 
Elias,  EHseus,  John  Baptist  were  bachelors ;  Virginity  is  a 
pretious  iewell,  a  fair  garland,  a  never  fading  flowre ;  ^  for  why 
was  Daphne  turned  to  a  green  bay  tree,  but  to  shew  that  vir- 
ginity is  immortall  ? 

^  Ut  flos  in  septis^  sccretus  nascitur  hortis^ 
Ignotus  pecori^  nullo  contusus  aratro, 
Quam  mulceut  aurse^  firmat  Sol^  educat  imber^  && 
Sic  virgo  dum  intacta  manet^  dum  chara  suis^  sed 
Cum  castum  amisit,  &c. — ^ 

Virginity  is  a  fine  picture,  as  ^  Bonaventure  calls  it ;  a  blessed 
thing  in  it  self,  and  if  you  will  believe  a  papist,  meritorious. 
And    although    there  be  some  inconveniences,  irksomeness, 
solitariness,    &c.    incident    to   such   persons,    want    of   those 
comforts,    quce  cegro   assideat  et   ctiret    cegrotum,  /omentum 
paret^    roget    meaicum^    SfC,    embracing,    dalliance,    kissing, 
colling,  &c.  those  furious  motives  and  wanton  pleasures  a  new 
married  wife  most  part  en joyes ;  yet  they  are  but  toyes  in  re- 
spect, easily  to  be  endured,  if  conferred  to  those  frequent  in- 
cumbrances of  marriage ;  solitariness  may  be  otherwise  avoided 
with   mirth,  musick,  good  company,  business,   imployment ; 
in    a  word,  ^  Gaudebit   minus,    et  minus  dolebit;   for  their 
good  nights,  he  shall  have  good  dayes.     And  me  thinks  some- 
time or  other,  amongst  so  many  nch  bachelors,  a  benefactor 
should  be  found  to  build  a  monasticall  college  for  old,  decayed, 
deformed,  or  discontented    maids  to  live  together   in,   that 
have  lost   their  first  loves,  or  otherwise  miscarried,  or  else 
xire  willing  howsoever  to  lead  a  single  life.     The  rest,  I  say, 

*■  They  shall  attend  the  Lamb  in  heaven,  because  they  were  not  defiled  with  women. 
^poc.  14.  *>  Nuptiffi  replent  terram,  virginitas  Paradisum.  Hier.        «  Daphne 

in  laarum  semper  virentem,  immortalem  docet  gloriam  paratara  virginibus  pudicitiam 
•servantibns.  ^  Catul.  Car.  nuptiali.  ^  JDiet.  salut.  c.  22.  Pulcheni* 

cnum  sertum  infiniti  pretii,  gemma  et  pictura  speciosa.  'Mart. 

c  c2 
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are  toyes  in  respect,  and  sufficiently  recompenced  by  those 
innumerable   contents   and   incomparable  priviledges  of  vir- 

S'nity.  Think  of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and  consider 
st  of  all,  these  commodious  prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath, 
how  well  he  is  esteemed,  how  heartily  welcome  to  all  his 
friends,  quam  mentitis  obsequm,  as  TertuUian  observes,  with 
what  counterfeit  curtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him, 
present  him  with  gifts,  hamatis  donis :  it  cannot  be  beleeved^ 
(saith  •  Ammianus)  with  what  humble  service  he  shall  be  wor- 
shipped^ how  loved  and  respected :  If  he  want  children  (and 
have  means)  he  shall  be  often  invited^  attended  on  by  princes^ 
and  have  advocates  to  ple^d  his  cause  for  nothings  as  ^Plu- 
tarch addes.  Wilt  thou  then  be  reverenced  and  had  in 
estimation? 


-^  dominus  taxnen  et  domini  rex 


Si  tu  vis  fieri^  nuUus  tibi  parvulus  aul^ 
Luserit  ^neas^  nee  filia  dulcior  ilia  ? 
Jucundum  et  charum  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum. 

Live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive 
how  those  HaBredipetae  (for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will 
seek  after  thee,  bribe  and  flatter  thee  for  thy  favour,  to  be  thine 
heire  or  executor  :  Aruntius  and  Aterius,  those  famous  pa- 
rasites in  this  kinde,  as  Tacitus  and  ^  Seneca  have  recorded, 
shall  not  go  beyond  them.  Periplectomines  that  good  personat 
old  man,  delicium  senis^  well  understood  this  in  Plautus ;  for 
when  Pleusides  exhorted  him  to  marry,  that  he  might  have 
children  of  his  own,  he  readily  replied  in  this  sort, 

Quando  habeo  multos  cognatos,  quid  opus  mihi  sit  liberis  ? 

Nunc  bene  vivo  et  fortunate,  atqne  animo  ut  lubet. 

Mea  bona  mea  morte  c^natis  dicam  interpartiant. 

Illi  apud  me  edunt,  me  curant,  visunt  quid  agam,  ecquid  velim> 

Qui  mihi  mittunt  munera,  ad  prandium,  ad  coenam  vocant. 

Whilst  1  have  kin,  what  needT  brats  to  have  ? 
Now  I  live  well,  and  as  I  will,  most  brave. 
And  when  I  dye,  my  goods  1*11  give  away 
To  them  that  do  invite  me  every  day,  * 
That  visite  me,  and  aend  me  pretty  toyes. 
And  strive  who  shall  do  me  most  curtesies. 

This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a 
single  man.  But  if  thou  marry  once,  ^  cogitato  in  omni  vita  te 
servum  fore^  bethink  thy  self  what  a  slavery  it  is ;  what  an 

*■  Lib.  24.  Qua  ob«equiorum  diversitate  colaotur  homines  sine  liberis.  ^  Hudc 
alii  ad  ccenam  invitant,  princeps  huic  famulatur,  oratores  gratis  patrodnantar.  Lib.  de 
amoie  pcolis.  <  AnnaL  II.  '60  de  benefic.  38.  «  £  Oreoo. 
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heavy  burthen  thou  shalt  undertake ;  how  hard  a  task  thou  art 
tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  uxorem  habety  debitor  est^ 
et  uioris  servus  aUigattts,)  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor 
attends  it,  what  irksomeness,  what  charges ;  for  wife  and  children 
are  a  perpetual  bill  of  charges ;  besides  a  myriade  of  cares, 
miseries,  and  troubles;  for  as  that  comical  Plautus  merrily  and 
truly  said,  He  that  wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be  master  of  a 
ship,  or  marry  a  wife ;  and  as  another  seconds  him,  wife  and 
children  have  undone  me ;  so  many,  and  such  infinite  incum- 
brances accompany  this  kinde  of  life.  Furthermore,  uxor  intun 
muity  &c.  or  as  he  said  in  the  comoedy : 

*■  Duxi  uxorem ;  quam  ibi  miseriam  vidi !  nati  filii^  alia  cura. 

AH  gifts  and  invitations  cease,  no  friend  will  esteem  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  misery,  and  make  thy 
moane  with  ^  Bartholomseus  Scheraeus  that  famous  poet  laureat, 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Witenberge :  I  had  finished  this 
work  long  since,  but  that  inter  alia  dura  et  tristia,quce  misero 
mihi  pcene  tergum  freserunt  (I  use  his  own  words)  amongst 
many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back  cv^vyia  ob  Xanti- 
pismum;  a  shrew  to  my  wife,  tormented  my  minde  above 
measure,  and  beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  oe  compelled  to 
complain,  and  to  cry  out  at  last,  with  <^  Phoroneus  the  lawyer, 
.How  happy  had  I  been^  if  I  Jiad  wanted  a  wife !  If  this  wnich 
I  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in  Lemnius  lib.  4.  cap. 
13.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  Espensans  de  camtinentia^  lib.  6.  ca/p.  8. 
KommarLde  virginitate  ;  Platina  in  Amor.  dial.  Fractica  artis 
amandi ;  Barbarus  de  re  uxortd  ;  Arnisaus  in  polit.  cap.  3. ; 
and  him  that  is  instar  omnium^  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  Sylva 
uuptial.  almost  in  every  page. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Philters^  Magicall  a/nd  Poeticall  Cures. 

Where  perswasions.and  other  remedies  will  not  take 
place,  many  fly  to  unlawfuU  means ;  philters,  amulets, 
magick  spells,  ligatures,  characters,  charmes,  which  as  ~a 
wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must 
so  be  cured.  If  forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus, 
it  must  be  eased  by  characters,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  28.  and  by 
incantations.     Femelius  Path.  Ub.  6.  cap.  18.     ^  Sckenkius 

•  Tcr.  Addph.  *  Itineraril  in  psalmos  instructione  ad  lectorera.  «  Bruion. 
lib.  7.  cap.  22.  Si  uxor  deessct,  nihil  mihi  ad  giimmam  felicitatem  defuiaset.  *  Ex- 
sdnguitur  virilitaa  ex  incantamentoium  maleficiis ;  neque  enim  fabula  eat,  nonnalU 
reperd  sunt,  qui  ex  Teneficiis  amoie  privali  aunt,  ut  ex  multia  historiia  patct 
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lib,  4.  observ.  Med,  hath  some  examples  of  such  as  have  been 
so  magically  caused,  and  magically  cured ;  and  by  witch-craft : 
so  saith  Baptista  Codronchus,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  mor.  ven.  Mal- 
leus male/,  cap.  6.  'Tis  not  permittea  to  be  done,  I  confess ; 
yet  often  attempted :  see  more  in  Wierus  lib.  3.  cap.  18.  de 
prastig.  de  remediis  per  PhiUra.  Delrio  torn.  2.  Ub,  2.  qtuest.  3. 
sect^  3.  disquisit.  magic.  Cardan  Ub,  16.  cap.  90.  reckons  up 
many  magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a  ring,  &c. 
Mizalduscm^.  3.  30.  Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobe- 
lius  poff.  87.  Matthiolus,  &c.  prescribe  many  absurd  remedies. 
Radio:  mamdragoroe  ebibitce ;  annuli  ex  ungulis  asini ;  stercus 
amatce  sub  cervical posUumy  ilia  nesciente,  Sfc.  quum  odorem 
Jceditatis  sentit,  amor  solvitur.  Noctuce  ovum  ahstemios 
Jadt  comestum^  ex  c&nsilio  lartJue  Indorum  gymnosophistoe 
apud  Philostratum  Ub.  3.  Sanguis  amasice  ebibitus  omnem 
amoris  sensum  toUit.  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  uxorem, 
gladiatoris  amore  captam^  ita  penitus  consilio  Chaldasorum 
liberatam,  refert  Juhus  Capitolinus.  Some  of  our  astrologers 
will  eflFect  as  much  by  characteristical  images,  ex  Sigillis 
Hermetis,  Salomonis^  Chaelis^  Sfc.  mulieris  imago  habentis 
crines  sparsos,  SfC.  Our  old  poets  and  phantastical  writers  have 
many  fabulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love-sick :  as  that 
of  Protesilaus  tombe  in  Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue  betwixt 
Phoenix  and  Vinitor.  Vinitor,  upon  occasion,  discoursing  of 
the  rare  virtues  of  that  shrine,  telleth  him  that  Protesilaus 
altar  and  tombe  ^  cures  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  consump- 
turns,  dropsies,  quartan  agues,  sore  eys ;  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
such  as  are  hve-sick,  shall  there  be  helped.  But  the  most  fa- 
mous is  ^  Leucata  Petra,  that  renowned  rock  in  Greece,  of 
which  Strabo  writes,  Geog.  lib.  10.  not  far  from  Saint  Maures, 
saith  Sands  lib.  1.  From  which  rock,  if  any  lover  flung  him- 
self down  headlong,  he  was  instantly  cured.  Venus  after  the 
death  of  Adonis,  when  she  could  take  no  rest  for  love, 

'  Cmn  vesana  suas  torreret  flamma  medullas, 

came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  know  what  she  should  do  to 
bee  eased  of  her  pain  :  Apollo  sent  her  to  Leucata  Petra,  where 
she  praecipitated  her  self,  and  was  forthwith  freed ;  and  when 
she  would  needs  know  of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her  again, 
that  he  had  often  observed  ^  Jupiter,  when  he  was  enamored  on 
Juno,  thither  go  to  ease  and  wash  himself,  and  after  him  diverse 
others.     Cephalus  for  the  love  of  Protela,  Degonetus  daughter, 

*  Curat  omnes  morbos,  phthises,  hydropes,  et  oculorum  morbos,  et  febre  quartana 
laboranteS)  et  amore  captos,  miria  artibus  eo9  demulcet  *>  The  moral  is,  vehe- 

ment fear  expells  love.  ^  Catullus.  ^  Quuii>  Junonem  deperiret  Jupiter 

impotenter,  ibi  solitus  lavare,  &c. 
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leapt  dowii  here ;  that  Lesbian  Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom 
she  miserably  doted, 

*  Cupidinis  cestro  percita  e  summo  preeceps  ruit^ 

hoping  thus  to  ease  her  self,  and  to  be  freed  of  her  love  pangs. 

*•  Hie  se  Deucalion^  Pyrrhae  succensus  amore^ 
Mersit^  et  illseso  corpora  pressit  aquas. 
Nee  mora^  fugit  amor^  &c. 

Hither  Denealion  came^  when  Pyrrhas  love 
Tormented  him^  and  leapt  down  to  the  sea^ 
And  had  no  harm  at  all ;  but  by  and  by^ 
His  love  was  gone  and  chased  quite  away. 

This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Ausoniarum  lectionum 
lib,  18.  Salmutz  in  Pancirol.  de  7  mundi  mime,  and  other 
writers.  Pliny  reports,  that  amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a 
well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any  lover  tast,  his 
passion  is  mitigated  :  And  Anthony  Verdurius  Imag.  Deorum^ 
de  Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was  ^  Am<yr 
Lethes^  he  took  burning  torches^  cmd  extinguished  them  in 
the  river ;  his  statua  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple  of  Venus 
Eleusina,  of  which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and  saith,  tfiat  ail 
lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pilgrimage,  tftat  would  be  rid  of 
their  hve  pangs.  Pausanias  in  d  Phocicis,  writes  of  a  tem- 
ple dedicated,  Veneri  in  speluncd^  to  Venus  in  the  vault,  at 
Naupactus  in  Achaia  (now  Lepanto)  in  which  your  widdowes, 
that  would  have  second  husbands,  made  their  supplications  to 
the  goddesse:  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers  were 
commenced,  and  their  grievances  helped.  The  same  author, 
in  Achaicis,  tells  as  much  of  the  river  ^  Senelus  in  Greece ;  if 
any  lover  washed  himself  in  it,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  water,^ 
(by,  reason  of  the  extream  coldness  belike)  he  was  healed  of 
loves  torments ; 

^  Amoris  vulnus  idem  qui  sanat  facit. 

which  if  it  be  so,  that  water,  as  he  holds,  is  omni  auro  pretiosior^ 
belter  then  any  gold.  Where  none  of  all  these  remedies  will 
take  place,  I  know  no  other,  but  that  all  lovers  must  make  an 
head,  and  rebell,  as  they  did  in  «  Ausonius,  and  crucifie  Cupid 
till  he  grant  their  request,  or  satisiie  their  desires. 

*■  Menander.  ^  Ovid.  ep.  21 .  '  Apud  aniiquos  Amor  Lefches  olim  fuit ; 

is  ardentes  faces  Id  profluentem  indinabat ;  hujus  statua  Veneris  Eleusins  templo 
Tisebatur,  quo  amantes  confluebant,  qui  amies  memoriam  deponere  volebant.  ^  Lib. 
10.  Vota  ei  nuncupant  amatores,  multis  de  causis  ;  sed  imprimis  viduae  muUeres,  ut 
sibf  alteras  a  Bea  nuptias  exposcant.  'Rodiginus,  ant.  lect.  lib*  16.  cap.  25. 

calls  it  Selenus.     Omni  amore  liberat.  '  Seneca.  i^  Cupido  crudfixui. 

Lepidum  poema. 
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being  meerly  passive,  they  may  not  make  sute,  with  many  such 
lets  and  inconveniences,  which  I  know  not ;  what  shall  we  do 

in  such  a  case  ?  sing  Fortune  my  Foe  ? 

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our 
modem  Venetians,  Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly 
love,  the  one  noble,  the  other  ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their 
lawes  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in  yeers,  fortunes,  edu- 
cation, and  all  good  affection.  In  Germany,  except  they  can 
prove  gentility  by  three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with 
them.  A  noble  man  must  marry- a  noble  woman  :  a  baron,  a 
barons  daughter ;  a  knight,  a  knights ;  a  gentleman,  a  gen- 
tlemans :  as  slatters  sort  their  slattes,  do  they  degrees  and 
families.  If  she  be  never  so  rich,  faire,  well-qualified  other- 
wise, they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards  abhor 
all  widdowes ;  the  Turks  repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five 
and  twenty.  But  these  are  too  severe  lawes,  and  strict 
customes,  dcmdum  aliquid  amori ;  we  are  all  the  sons  of 
Adam ;  ^tis  opposite  to  pfature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again, 
he  loves  her  most  impotently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  e  con-- 
tra.    *  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo  Sat)rrus,  Satyrus  Lyda. 

Quantum  ipsorum  aliquis  amantem  oderat> 
Tantum  ipsius  amans  odiosus  erat. 

They  love  and  loath  of  all  sorts ;  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him ; 
and  is  loathed  of  him,  on  whom  she  dotes.  Cupid  hath  two 
darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of  gold,  and  that  sharp, 

**  Quod  facit  auratum  est. 

Another  blunt,  of  lead,  and  that  to  hinder ; 

fugat  hoc,  facit  illud  amorem. 

This  we  see  too  often  verified  in  our  common  experience, 
c  Choresus  dearly  loved  that  virgin  Callyrrhoe,  but  the  more 
he  loved  her,  the  more  she  hated  him,  Oenone  loved  Paris, 
but  he  rejected  her  ;  they  are  stiffe  of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty 
were  therefore  created  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  I  give  her  all 
attendance,  all  observance,  I  pray  and  intreat,  ^  Alma^  precor, 
miserere  m£iy  faire  mistress  pitty  me,  I  spend  my  self,  my  time, 
friends  and  fortunes  to  win  ner  favour,  (as  he  complains  iu  the 
«  Eglogue,)  I  lament,  sigh,  weep,  and  make  my  moane  to  her, 
but  she  is  hard  as  flint ; 


•cautibus  Ismariis  immotior 


•  E  Otxco  Moschi.  ^  Ovid.  Met.  1.  ^  ^  Pausanias  Achaids  lib.  7. 

Ferdite  amabat  CallyrrhoeD  virginem,  et  quanto  erat  Choresi  amor  vehementior,  tanto 
evat  puellte  animus  ab  ejus  amore  alienior.  ^  Virg.  6.  JEn»  •  Erasmus 

£gl.  Ckdatea. 
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as  faire  and  hard  as  a  diamond,  she  will  not  repect,  (Despectus 
tibi  sum)  or  hear  me, 

fugit  ilia  vocantem^ 

Nil  lachrymas  miserata  meas^  nil  flexa  querelis. 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

I  wooed  her  as  a  yong  man  should  do^ 
But  Sir^  she  said^  I  love  not  you. 

*  Durior  at  scopulis  mea  Coelia,  marmore>  ferro^ 
Robore^  rupe^  antro^  comu^  adamante,  gelu. 

Rock^  marble,  heart  of  oak  mth  iron  bar'd 
Frost,  flint  or  adamants  are  not  so  hard. 

I  give,  I  bribe,  I  send  presents,  but  they  are  refused. 

^  Rusticus  est  Coridon,  nee  munera  curat  Alexis. 

I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep ;. 

^  odioque  rependit  amores, 

Irrisu  lachrymas 

She  neglects  me  for  all  this  ;  she  derides  me,  contemns  me,  she 
hates  me :  Phillida  flouts  me :  Caute^^ris,  quercti  durior  Eury- 
dice^  stifle,  churlish,  rocky  still. 

And  'tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they 
scorn  all  suiters,  crucifle  their  poor  paramours ;  and  think  no 
body  good  enough  for  them,  as  dainty  to  please  as  Daphne 
her  self. 

^  Multi  illam  petiere,  ilia  aspemata  petentes. 
Nee  quid  Hymen,  quid  amor,  quid  sint  connubia,  curat. 

Many  did  woo  her,  but  she  scom'd  them  still. 
And  said  she  would  not  marry  by  her  will. 

One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least,  (when  as 
they  intend  nothing  less,)  another  while  not  yet,  when  'tis  their 
only  desire ;  they  rave  upon  it.  She  will  marry  at  last,  but  not 
him :  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed,  and  well  qualified,  but  he  wants 
means :  anotner  of  her  suiters  hath  good  means,  but  he  wants 
wit ;  one  is  too  old,  another  too  yong,  too  deformed,  she  likes 
not  his  carriage :  a  third  too  loosely  given,  he  is  rich,  but  base 
bom  :  she  will  be  a  gentlewoman,  a  lady,  as  her  sister  is,  as 
her  mother  is  :  she  is  all  out  as  faire,  as  well  brought  up,  hath 
as  good  a  portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a  match,  as  Matilda 

'  Angerianus  Krotopaegoion.         ^'Virg.         ''Loechteus.        '^  Ovid.  Met  1. 
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or  Dorinda :  if  not,  she  is  resolved  as  yet  to  tarry  ;  so  apt  are 
yong  maids  to  boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon  won  or  lost  with 
every  toye,  so  quicKly  diverted,  so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the 
mean  time,  quot  torsit  amcmtes  f  one  suiter  pines  away,  lan- 
guisheth  in  love,  mori  quot  denique  cogit !  another  sighs  and 
grieves,  she  cares  not :  and  which  »  Stroza  objected  to  Ariadne, 

Nee  magis  Euriali  gemitu^  lachrymisque  moveris> 

Quam  prece  turbati  fleet itur  ora  sali. 
Tu  juvenem^  quo  non  formosior  alter  in  urbe^ 

Spemis^  et  insano  cogis  amore  mori. 

Is  no  more  mov'd  with  those  sad  sighs  and  tears 
Of  her  sweet-hearty  then  raging  sea  with  prayers : 
Thou  scom'st  the  fairest  youth  in  all  our  city^ 
And  mak'st  him  almost  mad  for  love  to  dye. 

They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  yong  men 
enamored, 

^  captare  viros  et  spernere  captos> 

to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their  sakes, 

^  sed  nullis  ilia  movetur 


Fletihus,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabilis  audit ) 

Whilst  niggardly  their  favours  they  discover. 
They  love  to  be  belov'd,  yet  scorn  the  lover. 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base  : 

Tormentis  gaudet  amantis et  spoliis. 

As  Atalanta  they  must  be  over-run,  or  not  won.  Many  yong 
men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choyce,  as  tyran- 
nically proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  false-hearted,  as  irrefragable 
and  peevish  on  the  other  side ;  Narcissus  like. 

^  Multi  ilium  juvenes^  multae  petiere  puellse, 
Sed  fuit  in  tenera  tarn  dira  superbia  form^, 
'  Nulli  ilium  juvenes,  nullae  petiere  puellee. 

Yong  men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue/ 
But  in  his  youth  so  proud^  so  coy  was  he, 
Yong  men  and  maids  bad  him  aaiew. 

Echo  wept  and  wooed  by  all  means  above  the  rest ;  love  me  for 
pitty,  or  pitty  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate. 

Ante  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tibi  copia  nostri, 

he  would  rather  dye  then  give  consent.  Psyche  ran  whining 
after  Cupid, 

•  EroL  Lib.  2.  »» T.  H.  ^  Virg.  4.  ^n.  *  Mttamor.  3. 
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*  Formosum  tua  te  Psyche  fonnosa  requirit^ 
;^^      ,    .  Et  poscit  te  Dia  Deum,  puerumquc  puella. 

Faire  Cupid^  thy  faire  Psyche  to  thee  sues, 
A  lovely  lass  a  nne  yong  gallant  wooes ; 

but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold 
out  so  long,  doting  on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till 
in  the  end  they  come  to  be  scorned  and  rejected,  as  Strozas 
Gargiliana  was ; 

Te  juvenes,  te  odere  senes,  desertaque  langues. 
Quae  fueras  procerum  publica  cura  prius. 

Both  yong  and  old  do  hate  thee  scorned  now. 
That  once  was  all  their  joye  and  comfort  too. 

as  Narcissus  was  himself, 


Who  despising  many. 
Died,  ere  he  could  enjoye  the  love  of  any. 


They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of 
his  shadow,  and  take  up  with  a  poor  curat,  or  an  old  serving- 
man  at  last,  that  might  have  had  their  choyce  of  right  good 
matches  in  their  youth ;  like  that  generous  mare,  in  ^  Plutarch, 
which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses  ;  but  when  her  tail 
was  cut  off  and  mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  her  self  so 
deformed  in  the  water,  when  she  came  to  drink,  ab  asino  con- 
scendi  se  passa^  she  was  contented  at  last  to  be  covered  by  an 
ass.  Yet  this  is  a  common  humor,  will  not  be  left,  and  cannot 
be  helped. 

^  Hanc  volo  quee  non  vult,  illam  qu8&  vult  ego  nolo : 
Vincere  vult  animos,  non  satiare  Venus. 

I  love  a  maid,  she  loves  me  not :  full  fain 
She  would  have  me,  but  I  not  her  again ; 
So  love  to  crucifie  mens  soules  is  bent. 
But  seldom  doth  it  please  or  give  content. 

Their  love  danceth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round 
about ;  he  dotes,  i^  doted  on  again. 

Dumque  petit  petitur>  pariterque  accendit  et  ardet ; 

their  affection  cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and 
will  not ;  'tis  their  own  foolish  proceeding  that  mars  all ;  they 
are  too  distrustful  of  themselves,  too  soon  dejected :  say  she  lie 
rich,  thou  poor :  she  yong,  thou  old  :  she  lovely  and  faire,  thou 
most  ill  favoured  and  deformed :  she  noble,  thou  base :  ^he  spruce 
and  fine,  but  thou  an  ugly  clown:  nil  desperandum^  there's 

*  Fracastorius  Dial,  de  anim.  >>  Dial.  am.  <^  Auaonius. 
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hope  enough  yet.  Mopso  Niaa  datur  ;  quid  non  speremus 
amantes  ?  Put  thy  self  lorward  once  more,  as  unlikely  matches 
have  been  and  are  daily  made,  see  what  will  be  the  event. 
Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  loath  hony  and  love 
verjuice  :  our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  com- 
monly they  omit  opportunities,  osctda  qui  sumpsit^  ^c,  they 
neglect  the  usual  means  and  times. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may. 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay. 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part, 
they  will  and  cannot,  either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or 
for  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  suiters  equally  enamored,  doting 
all  alike ;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed,  what  shall  become 
of  the  rest  ?  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  enjoy  her ; 
Penelope  had  a  company  of  suiters,  yet  all  missed  of  tjheir  aym. 
In  sucn  cases,  he  or  they  must  wisely  and  warily  unwind  them- 
selves, unsettle  his  affections  by  those  rules  above  prescribed, 


-*  quin  stultos  excutit  ignes ; 


divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Turnus 
did,  Tua  sit  Lavinia  ccmjux  ;  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with 
a  kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid  iEneas  take  her,  or  with  a  milder 
farewel,  let  her  go. 

Et  Phillida  solus  habeto. 


take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joye,  sir.  The  fox  in  the  em- 
blem would  eat  no  grapes,  but  why  ?  because  he  could  not  get 
them :  care  not  thou  for  that  which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets  and  hinderances  there  are, 
which  cross  their  projects,  and  crucifie  poor  lovers ;  which  some- 
times may,  sometime,  again  cannot,  be  so  easily  removed.  But 
!)ut  case,  they  be  reconciled  all,  agreed  hitherto ;  suppose  this 
ove  or  good  liking  be  betwixt  two  alone,  both  parties  well 
pleased,  there  is  mutims  amor,  mutual  love  and  great  affection : 
yet  their  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  cannot  agree ;  thence  all 
is  dashed :  the  match  is  unequal ;  one  rich,  another  poor :  du- 
rus  pater^  an  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  a  covetous  lather  will 
not  marry  his  son,  except  he  have  so  much  mony ;  ita  in 
aurum  omnes  inscmiunt,  as  ^  Chrysostome  notes ;  nor  joyn  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  to  save  her  dowry :  or  for  that  he  cannot 
spare  her  for  the  service  she  doth  him,  and  is  resolved  to  part 
with  nothing  whilest  he  lives,  not  a  penny,  though  he  may 
peradventure,  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he  dies ;  and  then  as  a 

*  Ovid.  Met.  9.  ^  Horn.  5.  in  I  epist.  Thess.  cap.  4.  ver.  1. 
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pot  of  mony  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that  gaped  after 
It  so  earnestly.  Or  else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath 
no  mony,  and.  though  it  be  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  her 
body  and  soules  health,  he  cares  not ;  he  wil  take  no  notice  of  it ; 
she  must  and  shall  tarry-  Many  slack  and  careless  parents, 
iniqui  patreSy  measure  their  childrens  afiPections  by  their  own : 
they  are-now  cold  and  decrepit  themselves,  past  all  such  youth- 
ful conceits,  and  they  will  therefore  starve  their  childrens 
genius,  have  them  a  pueris  »  iUico  ruud  seneSy  they  must  not 
marry,  nee  earum  affines  esse  rerum  qaas  secumjert  ado- 
lescentid :  ex  sttd  libuRne  modercdur  quae  est  nunc^  non  quce 
olim  fuity  as  he  said  in  the  comoedy :  they  will  stifle  nature, 
their  yong  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthful  pleasures^ 
but  be  as  they  are  themselves,  ola  on  a  sudden.  And  'tis  a 
general  fault  amongst  most  parents  in  bestowing  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  the  father  wholly  respects  wealth,  when  through  his  own 
folly,  riot,  indiscretion,  he  hath  embeazled  his  estate,  to  recover 
himself,  he  confines  and  prostitutes  his  eldest  sons  love  and  af* 
fection  to  some  fool,  or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece  for  mony  : 

^  Phanaretie  ducet  filiam^  ru£un  illam  virginem> 
Csesiam^  sparso  ore>  adunco  naso 

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comoe- 
dy, Non  possum,  pater.  If  she  be  rich,  EJa  (he  replies)  ui 
etegans  est,  credos  animum  ibi  esse  f  he  must  and  shall  have 
her,  she  is  faire  enough,  yong  enough ;  if  he  look  or  hope  to  in- 
herit his  lands,  he  snail  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves, 
Arconidis  htyus  Miam,  but  whom  his  father  commands, 
when  and  where  he  likes,  his  affection  must  dance  attendance 
upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the  same  predicament,  forsooth ; 
as  an  empty  boat  she  must  carry  what,  where,  when,  and  whom 
her  father  will.  So  that  in  these  biudnesses  the  father  is  still 
for  the  best  advantage.  Now  the  mother  respects  good  kinred ; 


(contrary  to  that  statute  that  the  gentry 
alty  must  not  match  together)  the  matter  was  controverted : 
The  gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mothers  voice,  quoe  quam 
splendidissimis  nuptiis  jungi  puellam  volebat :  the  overseers 
stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth,  &c.  But  parents  ought  not 
to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalfe ;  beauty  is  a  dowrie  of  it  self  all- 
sufficient.  ^  Virgojbrmosa,  etsi  oppido  pauper,  abunde  dotata 
est,  e  Rachel  was  so  married  by  Jacob ;  and  Bonaventure  ^  in  4. 

*Ter.  ^  Ter.  Heaut  seen.  ult.        <^  Hebeius  et  nobUis  ambiebant  puellain» 

pueUs  certomen  in  partes  venit,  &c.  '  Apuldus  Apol.  «  €(en.  29. 

'  Non  peccat  venialiter  qui  mulierem  dudt  ob  pulctiritudinem. 
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sent,  denies  that  he  so  much  as  venialb/  sins,  that  marries  a 
maid  for  comeliness  of  person.  The  Jews,  Deut.  21 .  11.  if 
they  saw  amongst  the  captives  a  beautifull  woman,  (some  small 
circumstances  observed,)  might  take  her  to  wife.  They  should 
not  be  too  severe  in  that  kinde,  especially  if  there  be  no  such 
urgent  occasion,  or  grievous  impediment.  'Tis  good  for  a 
commonwealth.  ^  Plato  holds,  that  in  their  contracts  yong 
men  should  never  avoid  the  affinity  qf'poorfolksy  or  seek  (ffler 
rich.  Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  sufficiently  recom- 
penced  by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty,  vertue,  religion 
and  choyce  bringing  up.  ^  /  am  poor^  I  confess ;  but  am 
I  therefore  contemptible,  and  an  abject  ?  Love  it  self  is  naked^ 
the  Graces^  the  Stars ;  and  Hercules  was  clad  in  a  lions  skin. 
Give  something  to  vertue,  love,  wisdome,  favour,  beauty,  per- 
son ;  be  not  aU  for  mony.  Besides,  you  must  consider  that 
Amor  cogi  non  potest^  love  cannot  be  compelled,  they  must 
affect  as  they  may.  <  Faium  est  in  partibus  illis  guas  sinu^ 
absconditf  as  the  saying  is,  marriage  and  hanging  goes  by  des- 
tiny,  matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  lore  or  hate. 
For  will  in  us  is  over-rul'd  by  fate. 

A  servant  maid  in  ^  Aristsenetus  loved  her  mistress  minion, 
which  when  her  dame  perceived,  ^Wo^a  cemulatione^  in  a 
jealous  humour  she  dragged  her  about  the  house  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  vexed  her  sore.  The  wench  cryed,  O  ^  mis- 
tress^ fortune  -  hath  made  my  body  your  servant^  but  not  my 
soule !  Affections  are  free,  not  to  be  commanded.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  to  restrain  their  ambition,  pride  and  covetousness, 
to  correct  those  hereditary  diseases  of  a  family,  Grod  in  his 
just  judgement  assignes  and  permits  such  matches  to  be  made. 
For  I  am  of  Plato  and  ^Bodines  mind,  that  families  have  their 
bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdomes,  beyond  which,  for 
extent  or  continuance  they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred yeers,  as  they  there  illustrate  by  a  multitude  of  examples, 
and  which  Peucer  and  p  Melancthon  approve :  but  in  a  perpe- 
tuall  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedegrees  of  knights,  gentlemen, 
yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little 
alteration.  Howsoever,  let  them,  I  say,  give  something  to 
youth,  to  love.     They  must  not  think  they  can  fancy  whom 

'Lib.  6.  de  legl      Ex  usu  reipublicee  est,  ut  in  nuptiis  juvenes  neq^ue  pauperam 
affinitatem  iugiant,  neque  divitum  sectentur.  ^  Philost.  ep.  Quoniam  pauper 

sum,  iddrco  oontemptlor  et  abjectior  tibi  videar  ?  Amor  ipse  nudus  est.  Gratis,  et 
Astra ;  Hercules  pelle  leonina  indutus.  <^  Juvenal.  '  Lib.  2.  ep.  7- 

*  Ejulans  inquit,  non  mentera  unsL  addixit  mihi  fortuna  servitude.  '  De  repub. 

c  de  period,  rerumpub.  i^  Com.  in  car.  Chron. 
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they  appoint ;  ^  Amor  enim  rum  imperatur^ affbctus  Ubef-  si  quis 
alias  et  vices  exigens^  this  is  a  free  passion,  as  Pliny  said  in  a 

I)anegyrick  of  his,  and   may   not  be  forced.     Love   craves 
iking,  as  the  saying  is ;  it  requires  mutuall  affections,  a  corre- 
spondency:   invito  non  datur  nee  atifertur^  it  may  not  be 
learned,  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us  how  to  love,  Solomon 
describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helena  expresse  it.    They  must  not 
therefore  cbmpell  or  intrude;  ^gruij?  ^t/i  (as  Fabius  urgeth) 
amare  alieno  a^imo  potest  P  but  consider  withall  the  miseries 
of  enforced  marriages ;  take  pitty  upon  youth ;    and  such, 
above  the  rest,  as  have  daughters  to  bestowe,  should  be  very 
carefull  and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.     Siracides 
cap.  7.  vers.  26.  calls  it  a  weighty  matter  to  perform^  so  to 
marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  or  understanding  in  due  time: 
Virgines  enim  tempestive  locandw,  as  ^  Lemnius  admonisheth, 
lib,  I.  cap.  6.      Virgins  must  be  provided  For  in  season,  to 
prevent  many  diseases,  of  which  ^  Kodericus  a  Castro  de  morbis 
mulieruni  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  and  Lod.  Mercatus  Ub,  2.  de  muUer, 
affect,  cap.  4.  de  melanch*  virginum  et  viduarum^  have  both 
largely  discoursed.    And  therefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  ferall 
msJacues,  ^tis  good  to  get  them  husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent 
some  other  grosse  inconveniences,  and,  for  a  thing  that  I 
know  besides ;  tibi  nuptiarum  tempus  et  atas  advenerity  as 
Chrysostome  adviseth,  let  them  not  defer  it ;  they^  perchance 
will  marry  themselves  else,  or  do  worse.     If  Nevisanus,  th« 
lawyer  do  not  impose,  they  may  do  it  by  right :  for  as  he 
proves  out  of  Curtius  and  some  other  civilians,  Sylvan  nup. 
UA.  2.  numer.  80.     «  A  maid  past  26  years  qfage^  against  her 
parents  consent  may  marry  such  a  one  as  is  unworthy  qf^  and 
hi/eriour  to  her,  aiid  her  faiher^  by  lawe,  must  be  compelled 
to  give  her  a  competent  dowrie.     Mistake  me  not  in  the  mean 
time,  or  think  that  I  do  apologize  here  for  any  headstrong 
unruly  wanton  flurts,      I   do  approve  that  of   S'.  Ambrose 
(comment,  in  Genesis  24.  61.)  which  he  hath  written  touching 
Rebeccas  spousals.     A  woman  should  give  unto  her  parents 
the  ch^ce  of  her  husband^  *  led  she  he  reputed  to  be  malapert 
and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make  her  own  choyce ; 
^Jbr  she  sJunM  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  then  to 
desire  a  man  her  self.    To  those  hard  parents  alone,  I  retort 
that  of  Curtius,  (in,  the  behalf  of  modester  maids)  that  are 

*•  Plin.  in  paneg«  ^  Declam.  306.  <=  Puellis  imprimis  nulla  danda 

occado  lapsing.  Lcmn.  lib.  1.  cap.  64.  de  vit.  instit.  <^See  more  part.  1.  s.  3^ 

mem.  2.  subs.  4.  «  F|lia  excedens  annum  25,  potest  inscio  patre  nubere,  licet 

indignus  sit  maritus,  et  eum  cogere  ad  congrue  dotandum.  '  Ne  appetentiaa 

pro4C9cioris  reputetur  auctor.  ^  Expetita  enim  magis  debet  videri  a  viro  quam 

ipsa  virum  expetisse.    . 
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too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due  time  and  riper  veers.  For 
if  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past  dbte,  and  no 
body  will  respect  them.  A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith 
»  Aretines  Lucretia)  24  yeers  of  age,  is  dd  already ,  past  ihe 
bestf  of  no  account.  An  old  fellow,  as  Lydstratra  confesseth 
in  b  Aristophanes,  etsi  sit  canus,  citopueUam  virginem  ducat 
uxorem,  and  tis  no  newes  for  an  old  fellow  to  marry  a  yong 
wench :  but  as  he  follows  it,  mtUieris  brevis  occasio  est,  etsi 
hoc  mm  apprehenderitj  nemo  vult  ducereuxoreniy  expectans  vera 
sedet ;  who  cares  for  an  old  maid  ?  she  may  set,  &c.  A  virgin, 
as  the  poet  holds,  lasciva  et  petvlans  pueUa  virgo^  is  like  a 
flowre,  a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 

^  Quam  modo  nascentem  rutilus  conspexit  Eotts> 
Hanc  rediens  sero  vespere  vidit  anum. 

She  that  was  erst  a  maid  as  fresh  as  May^ 
Is  now  an  old  cro!ne>  time  so  steals  away. 

Let  them  take  time  then,  while  they  may ;  make  advantage  of 
youth,  and  as  he  prescribes, 

^  Collige^  virgo,  rosas  dum  flos  novus  et  nova  pubes^ 
Et  memor  esto  sevum  sic  properare  tuum. 

Faire  maids^  go  gather  roses  in  the  prime^ 
And  think  that  as  a  flowre,  so  goes  on  time. 

Ijefs  all  love,  dum  vires  annique  sinunty  whiles  we  are  in  the 
flowre  of  yeers,  fit  for  love  matters,  and  while  time  serves  : 
for 

°  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 
Nobis,  cmn  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetuo  una  dormienda. 

^Suns  that  set  may  rise  again ; 
But  if  once  we  loose  this  light, 
Tis  with  us  perpetual  night. 

Vclat  irrevocahUe  temptis,  time  past  cannot  be  recaPd.  But 
we  need  no  such  exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward : 
yet  if  there  be  anv  escape,  and  all  be  not  as  it  should,  as 
Dioffenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore,  because  he 
taught  him  no  better,  if  a  maid  or  yong  man  miscarry,  I  think 
their  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  govemouris 
neque  vos  (saith  «  Chrysostome)  a  suppUcio  immunes  evadetiSf 

•  Mulier  apud  nos  24  annonim,  vetula  est  et  projectitia.        ^  Comoed.  Lydstrat. 
And.  Divo.  Interpr.  ^'Ausonius  EdyL  14.  <>Idein.  « Catullus. 

'  Translated  by  M.  B.  Johnson.  f  Horn.  6.  in  1  Thes.  cap.  4.  1. 
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A  non  Uatim  ad  nupiias,  ^c.  are  in  as  much  fault,  and  as  se- 
verely  to  be  punished,  as  their  children,  in  providing  for  tbem 
no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I 
could  wish  that  good  oounsell  of  the  comicall  old  man  were  put 
in  practice : 

*  Opulentiores  pauperiorum  ut  filias 
Indotatas  ducant  uxores  domum : 
Et  multo  fiet  civitas  ooncordior, 
£t  invidia  nos  minora  utemur^  quam  utimur. 

That  rich  men  would  marry  poor  maidens  some^ 
And  that  without  dowrie^  and  so  bring  them  home: 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city, 
Less  envy  should  we  have,  much  more  pitty. 

If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more 
content  and  quietness  in  a  common-wealth.  Beauty,  good 
bringing-up,  me  thinks,  is  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  self. 


Dos  est  sua  forma  puellis> 


and  he  doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides, 
in  <^  Aristsenetus,  married  a  poor  mans  child, /bct^  non  iUceta^ 
bilif  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  heavenly  visage,  in  pitty  of 
her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to  Delos,  to 
sacrifice  to  Diana,  feu  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass ; 
and  wanting  means  to  get  her  love,  flung  a  golden  apple  into 
her  lap,  wim  this  inscription  upon  it ; 

Jnro  tibi  sane  per  mystica  sacra  Dianse^ 

Me  tibi  venturum  comitem>  sponsumque  futurum. 

I  swear  by  all  the  rites  of  Diana> 

I'll  come  and  be  thy  husband^  if  I  may. 

She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  some  small  enquiry  of  his  per- 
son and  estate,  was  married  unto  him. 


Blessed  is  the  wooing. 
That  is  not  Icmg  a  doing, 


As  the  saying  is ;  when  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known  to 
each  other,  what  needs  such  scrupulosity,  so  many  drcum- 
stances  ?  dost  thou  know  her  conditions,  ner  bringing  up,  like 
her  person  ?  let  her  meanes  be  what  they  will,  take  her  without 
any  more  ado.  ^  Dido  and  JEneas  were  accidentally  driven 
by  a  storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a  match  upon  it ; 

*  Plautas.        ^  Ovid.        «  Epist.  12.  L  2.  E3igtt  conjugem  pauperem,  iodotatam 
et  sabito  deamavit,  ex  commiieratione  ejus  inopiae.  <*  Virg.  Mn» 
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Masinissa  was  married  to  that  fair  captive  Sophoni^ba  king 
Scyphax  wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw  her  first,  to  prevent 
Scipio  and  Laelius,  lest  they  should  determine  otherwise  of 
her.     If  thou  lovest  the  party,  doe  as  miich :  good  education 
and  beauty  is  a  competent  dowrie,  stand  not  upon  mony.  Erant 
otim  aurei  homines  (saith  Theocritus)  et  adamcmtes  redamabantj 
in  the  golden  world  men  did  so,  (in  the  raign  of  ^  Ogyges, 
belike,  before  staggering  Ninus  began  to  domineere)  if  all  be 
true  that  is  reported  :  and  some  few  now  a  dayes  will  do  as 
much,  here  and  there  one ;  "'tis  well  done  me  thinkes,  and 
all  happiness  befall  them  for  so  doing.     ^  Leontius,  a  phi- 
losopher of  Athens,   had  a  faire  daughter  called  Athenais, 
multo  corporis  lepore  ac   Venere  (saitn  mine  authour)  of  a 
comely  carriage,  he  gave  her  no  portion  but  her  bringing  up, 
occuUo  formed  prcesagio^  out  of  some  secret  fore-knowledge 
of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had  amongst 
his  other  children.     But  she  thus  quaUfied,  was  preferred  by 
some  friends  to  Constantinople  to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  em- 
perours  sister,  of  whom  she  was  baptized  and  called  Eudocia. 
Theodosius  the  emperour,  in  short  space,  took  notice  of  her 
excellent  beauty  and  good  parts,  ana  a  little  after,  upon  his 
sisters  sole  commendation  made  her  his  wife :  'Twas  nobly 
done  of  Theodosius.     c  Rodophe  was  the  fairest  lady  in  her 
dayes  in  all  ^Egypt ;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by  chance  (her 
maides  mean  while  looking  but  carelessly  to  her  cloathes)  an 
eagle  stole  away  one  of  her  shooes,  and  laid  it  in  Psammeticus, 
the  king  of  iEgypts  lap,  at  Memphis:   he  wondred  at  the 
excellency  of  the  shooe  and  pretty  foot,  but  more  aquiUe 
factumy  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing  of  it;    and   caused 
forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that  owned  that 
shooe,  should  come  presently  to  his  court ;  the  virgin  came, 
and  was  forthwith  married  to  the  king.      I  say  this  was  heroi- 
cally done,  and  like  a  prince :  I  commend  him  for  it,  and  all 
such  as  have  meanes,  that  will  either  doe  (as  he  did)  them- 
selves, or    so  for  love,  &c.  marry  their  children.     If  he  be 
rich,  let  him  take  such  a  one  as  wants,  if  she  be  vertuously 
given ;  for  as  Siracides  cap,  7.  vers,  19.  adviseth,  Foregoe  not 
a  wise  and  good  woma/n ,-  for  her  grace  is  above  gold.     If  she 
have  fortunes  of  her  own,  let  her  make  a  man.    Danaus  of 
Lacedsemon  had  a  many  daughters  to  bestow,  and  meanes 


•  Fabius  pictor.  Amor  ipse  conjunxit  populos,  &c  ^  Lipsius  polit.  Sebast. 

Mayer.  Select,  sect.  1.  cap.  13.  <:  Mayerus  Select,  sect.  1.  c.  14.  et  ^liao. 

1.  1 3.  c*  33.  Cum  famulse  lavaHtis  vestes  incuriosius  custodirent,  &c.  mandavit  per- 
u^iversam  ^gyptum  ut  fcemina  qusreretufy  cujus  i»  calceus  esset ;  eamque  sic  in* 
ventam  in  matrimonium  accepit. 
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enough  for*  them  all;   he  never  stood  enquiring  after  great 
matches,  as  others  used  to  do,  but  ^sent  for  a  company  of 
brave  yong  gallants  home  to  his  house,  and  bid  his  daughters 
choose  every  one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  take  him  for 
her  husband,  without  any  more  ado..    This  act  of  his  was 
much  approved  in  those  times.     Aye,  but  in  this  iron  age  of 
ours,  we   respect   riches  alone,  (for  a   maid   must   buy  her 
husband  now,  with  a   great  dowrie  if  she  will  have  him :) 
covetousness  and  filthy  lucre  marres  all  good  matches,  or  some 
such  by-respects.     Crales,  a  Servian  prince,  (as  Nicephonjis 
Gr^oras  Rom.  Hist.  lib.  6.  relates  it,)  was  an  earnest  suiter 
to  Eudocia  the  emperours  sister ;   though  her  brother  much 
desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  ^  abide  him ;  for  he  had  three 
former  wives,  all   basely   abused.     But  the  emperour  still, 
Cralis  amicitiam  niagnifacienSy  because  he  was  a  great  prince 
and  a  troublesom  neighbour,  much  desired  his  affinity,  and 
to  that  end  bethrothea  his  own  daughter  Simonida  to  nim,  a 
little  girle  five  yeers  of  age  (he  being  forty  five,)  and  five 
c  veers  elder  then  the  emperour  himself.     Such  disproportion- 
able  and  unlikely  matches,  can  wealth  and  a  faire  fortune  make. 
And  yet  not  that  alone,  it  is  not  only  mony,  but  sometime 
vainglory,   pride,  ambition    do   as  much  harm    as  wretched 
covetousness  it  self,  in  another  extream.     If  a  yeoman  have 
one  sole  daughter,  he  must  over-match  her,  above  her  birth 
and  calling,  to  a  gentleman,  forsooth,  because  of  her  great 
portion,  too  good  for  one  of  her  own  rank,  as  he  supposeth. 
A  gentlemans  daughter  and  heir  must  be  married  to  a  Icnight 
barronets  eldest  son  at  least;  and  a  knights  only  daughter  to  a 
baron  himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dowre 
deserves  it.      And   thus  striving  for  more  honour  to    their 
wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  discontents  follow, 
and  oftentimes  they  ruinate  their  families.     ^  Paulus  Jovius 
gives  instance,  in  Galeatius   the  second,  that  heroical  duke 
of  Millan,  externas   ajinitates,  decoras  quidem  regio  JhstUy 
sed  sibi   et  posteris  daiwnosas  et  fere  eicUiales  quasivit;    he 
married  his  eldest  son  John  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  king  of 
France  his  sister ;  but  she  was  socero  tarn  gravis^  ut  ducentis 
fniHibus  cmreorum  constiteriU  her  entertainment  at  Millan  was 
so  costly  that  it  almost  undid  him.     His  daughter  Violanta 
was  married  to  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  yongest  son  to 
Edward  the  third  king  of  England :  but,  ad  ejtis  adventumy 
tanUe  opes  tarn  ^admirabili  liberalitate  profusa  sunt,  ut  opu- 

A  Pausanias  lib.  3.  de  Laconicis.  Dimisit  qui  nuntiariint,  &c.  optiohem  puellis 
Jedit,  at  earum  quselibet  eum  sibi  virum  deligeret,  cujus  maxime  esset  forma  com* 
placita.  ^  Illius  conjugium  abominabatur,  «  Socero-  quinque  ciidter  annoa 

natu  major.  ^  Vit.  G^eat.  secundi. 
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leniisaimorum  regym  splendorem  iuperdsse  videretur^  he  was 
welcomed  with  such  incredible  magnificence,  that  a  kings 
purse  was  scarse  able  to  bear  it ;  for  besides  many  rich  pres^its 
of  horses,  arms,  plate,  mony,  jewels,  &c.  he  maide  one  dinner 
for  him  and  his  company,  in  which  were  thirty  two  messes,  and 
as  much  provision  left,  ut  rdata  a  mensA  dopes  decern  miUibus 
hominum  sufficerent,  as  would  serve  ten  thousand  men.  But 
a  httle  after,  Lionel  died,  tuyviB  nu^a  et  intempestivis  con^ 
viviis  operam  dans,  4*0.  and  to  the  Dukes  great  loss,  the  so- 
lemnity was  ended.  So  can  titles,  honours,  ambition,  make 
many  brave  but  infortunate  matches,  of  all  sides  for  by-re* 
spects,  (though  both  erased  in  body  and  minde,  most  unwiuii^^ 
averse,  and  often  unfit,)  so  love  is  banished,  and  we  fed  the 
smart  of  it  in  the  end.  But  I  am  too  lavish  peradventure  in 
this  subject. 

Another  let  or  hinderance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline, 
lawes  and  rigorous  customes  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set 
times,  and  in  some  places :  as  prentises,  servants,  colle^ats, 
states  of  lives  in  poppy  holds,  or  in  some  base  inferior  offices. 
^  Vette  licet  in  such  cases,  potiri  turn  Ucet^  as  he  said.  They 
see  but  as  prisoners  through  a  grate,  they  covet  and  catch, 
but,  TantcUus  a  IcUnis,  Sfc»  Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is 
in  such  an  estate  to  attempt.  ^  Gravissimum  est  adamare  nee 
potiri,  'tis  a  grievous  thing  to  love  and  not  eiy  oye.  They  may 
indeed,  I  denye  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and  have  free  choyce 
some  of  them  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  their  case  is  desperate, 
htpum  auribue  tenent,  they  hold  a  wolfe  by  the  ears,  they 
must  either  bum  or  starve.  'Tis  comutum  sophisma,  hard 
to  resolve.  If  they  marry,  they  forfeit  their  estates,  they  are 
undone,  and  starve  themselves  through  beggery  and  want : 
if  they  do  not  marry,  in  this  heroical  passion,  tney  furiously 
ra^,  are  tormented,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their  predominate 
ai^tions.  Everyman  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him 
^  pray  for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth,  in  his  tract  de  Divortiisy 
because  Grod  hath  so  called  him  to  a  single  life,  in  taking  away 
the  means  of  marriage.  ^  Paul  would  have  gone  from  Mysia 
to  Bythinia,  but  the  spirit  suffered  him  not ;  and  thou  wouldest, 
peradventure,  be  a  married  man  with  all  thy  will,  but  that 
protecting  angels  hold  it  not  fit.  The  divel  too  sometimes, 
may  divert  bynis  ill  suggestions,  and  marre  many  good  matches ; 
as  the  same  ^  Paul  was  willing  to  see  the  Romans,  but  hindred 
of  Satan,  he  could  not.     There  be  those,  that  think  they  are 

!  *  Apuldus  in  CateL  Nobis  cupido  veUe  dat,  posse  abn^^at.  *»  Anacreon  56. 

^  ^  ContinentiaB  donam  ex  fide  postulet,  quia  oertum  sit  eum  vocari  ad  adibatum  cui 

demis,  &g.  4  Act  16.  7«  «Rom.  1.  13. 
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necessitated  by  fate ;  their  stars  have  so  decreed ;  and  therefore, 
they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well  inclined  to 
marry,  but  one  rub  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way.  I  know  what 
astrologers  say  in  this  behalfe,  what  Ptolomy  quadripartiU 
Tract.  4.  cap.  4.  Skoner  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  what  Leovitius  geni- 
iur.  exempt,  1.  which  Sextus  ab  Heminga  takes  to  be  the  ho- 
roscope of  Hieronymus  Wolfius ;  what  Pezelius,  Origanaus, 
and  jLeovitius  his  illustrator  Garceus  cap.  \%  what  Junctine, 
iProtanus,  Campanella ;  what  the  rest  (to  omit  those  Arabian 
conjectures  a  parte  coiyugii^  a  parte  tasciviiTf  triplicitates 
Venerisy  SfC.  and  those  resolutions  upon  a  question,  an  arnica 
potiatur^  Sfc.)  determine  it  this  behalfe,  z^i;^.  an  sit  natus 
CQfiyugem  habiturus ;  facile  am  difficulter  'sit  sponsam  impe^ 
tratnrtis ;  gttot  conpiges,  quo  tempore j  guaies  decernantur 
nato  nworesy  de  mutuo^  amore  conjugum  t)oth  in  mens  and 
womens  genitures,  by  the  examination  of  the  seventh  house 
the  Almutens,  lords  and  planets  there,  a  D  ^et  Q  ^  ^c.  by 
particular  aphorismes.  Si  dominus  7°^*  in  7™^  vel  secunda 
nobUem  decemit  uxorem ;  servant  aut  ignobilem  si  duodeci^ 
md*  Si  Venm  in  12"^  ^c.  with  many  such,  too  tedious  to  re- 
late. Yet  let  no  man  be  troubled,  or  nnde  himself  grieved  with 
such  praedictions,  as  Hier.  Wolfius  well  saith,  in  his  astrolo^- 
call  a  dialo^e,  non  sunt  prcetoriana  decreta^  they  be  but  con- 
jectures ;  Cne  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce. 

Sidera  corporibus  prsesunt  ccelestia  nostris. 

Sunt  ea  de  vili  condita  namque  luto : 
Cogere  sed  nequeunt  animum  ratione  fruentem^ 

Quippe  sub  imperio  solius  ipse  Dei  est. 

wisdome,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate,  if  not  quite  alter, 
such  decrees :  Fortuna  sua  a  cujusque  fiagitur  morihus ;  •*  Qui 
cautiy  prudentes,  voti  compotes^  c^c.  let  no  man  then  be  terri- 
fied or  molested  with  such  astrological  aphorismes;  or  be  much 
moved,  either  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  such  predictions,  but 
let  every  man  follow  his  own  free  will  in  this  case,  and  do  as 
he  sees  cause.  Better  it  is  indeed  to  marry  then  bum,  for 
their  souls  health ;  but,  for  their  present  fortunes,  by  some 
other  means  to  pacific  themselves,  ana  divert  the  stream  of  this 
fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are,  *"  rest  satisfied ;  lugenfes 
virginitatis^florem  sic  aruisse ;  deploring  their  misery  with  that 
eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  there  is  no  helpe  or  remedy ;  and 
with  Jephthes  daughter  to  bewail  their  virginities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition ;  those  rash  vowes  of  monkes 

"  Prsfix.  gen.  Leovitii.  ^  Idem  WoliiuB  dial.  <"  Thai  is,  make  the  best 

of  it,  and  take  his  lot  as  it  falls.  , 
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and  friers  and  such  as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more 
tyrannical  and  much  Worse.  Nature,  youth,  and  his  furious 
passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  tne  one  side :  but  their 
order  and  vow  checks  them  on  tne  other. 

*  Votoque  suo  sua  forma  repugnat. 

What  merits  and  indulgences  they  heap  unto  themselves  by  it, 
what  commodities,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure,  from  such  rash 
vowes,  and  inhumane  manner  of  life,  proceed  many  inconve- 
niences, many  diseases,  many  vices,  mastupration,  satyriasis, 
^  priapism  us,  melancholy,  madness,  fornication,  adultery,  bug- 

fery,  sodomy,  theft,  murther,  and  all  manner  of  mischiefes. 
Lead  but  Bales  Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of 
abbies  here  in  England ;  Henry  Stephen  his  apol.  for  Hero- 
dotus ;  that  which  Ulricus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  ^  that 
Pope  Gregory^  when  he  saw  6000  sTculs  and  hones  of  irifants 
taken  out  of  a  Jishpond  near  a  nunnery^  thereupon  retracted 
iJiat  decree  of  priests  marriages^  which  was  the  caitse  of  such 
a  slaughter ;  wa^s  much  grieved  at  it,  and  purged  himself  by  re- 
penta/nce.  Read  many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is  to  be  done ; 
is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not  ?  No,  saith  Bellarmine,  cap.  38. 
lib.  de  monach.  Melius  est  scortari  et  uri  qttam  de  voto  codi- 
hai&s  ad  nuptias  transire^  better  burne  or  fly  out,  then  to 
break  thy  vow.  And  Coster  in  his  Enchirid,  de  coelibat,  so- 
cerdotuniy  saith,  it  is  absolutely  gravius  peccatum,  ^  a  greater 
sin  for  a  priest  to  mxirry^  then  to  keep  a  concubine  at  home, 
Gregory  de  Valence,  cap.  6.  de  ccelibat.  maintaines  the  same, 
as  uose  Essei  and  Montanists  of  old.  Insomuch  that  many 
votaries,  out  of  a  false  perswasion  of  merit  and  holiness  in  this 
kinde,  will  sooner  dye  then  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving 
of  their  lives.  ^  Anno  1419.  Pius  2.  pope,  James  Rossa,  ne- 
phew to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  then  elect  archbishop  of 
Liisbone,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  ^  when  his  physicians 
told  himy  that  his  aisea^se  wa^  such^  he  must  either  lye  with  a 
wenchf  mxirry^  or  dye^  cheerfully  chose  to  dye.  Now  they 
commended  him  for  it :  But  S*.  Paul  teacheth  otherwise,  Bel' 
ter  mxj/rry  then  burne  ;  and  as  S^  Hierome  gravely  delivers  it, 
Alice  sunt  leges  Ccesarum^  alics  Christi ;  aliud  FapinianuSy 

*  Ovid.  I.  met.  ^  Mercurialis  de  Priapismo.  *  Memorabile  quod 

Ulricus  epistoU  refert,  Oregorium,  quum  ex  piscina  qu&dam,  allata  plus  quam  sex 
mille  infantum  capita  vidisset,  ingemuisse,  et  decretum  de  ooelibatu,  tantam  aedis 
cauaam  confessus  condigno  illud  pcenitentis  fructu  purgasse.  Kemnisius  ex  condl. 
Trident,  part.  3.  de  ccdibatu  sacerdotum.  ^  Si  nubat,  quam  si  domi  concu- 

binam  alat  *  Alphonsus  Cicaonius  lib.  de  gest.  pontificum.  'Cum  me- 

dtci  suadcrent  ut  aut  nuberet,  autcoitu  uteretufi  sic  mor^m  vitari  posse,  mortem 
potius  intrepidus  expectavit,  &c. 
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aUud  Pautus  noster  pracipit,  there^s  a  difference  betwixt 
Grods  ordinances,  and  mens  lawes:  and  therefore,  Cyprian 
Epist.  8.  boldly  denounceth,  impium  est^  aduUerum  est,  so- 
crilegym  est,  quodcunque  humane  Jurore  statuitur,  ut  dispo^ 
sitio  divina  violetur,  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous, 
and  sacrilegious,  what  men  make  and  ordaine  after  their  own 
furies,  to  cross  Gods  lawes.  »  Georgius  Wicelius  one  of  their 
own  arch  divines  (Inspect*  ecdes,  pag,  18.)  exclaimes  against 
it,  and  all  such  rash  monasticall  vowes;  and  would  have  such 
persons  seriously  to  consider  what  they  doe,  whom  they  admit, 
ne  in  postenim  querantur  de  inanibus  stupris,  lest  they  repent 
it  at  last.  For  either,  as  he  follows  it,  ^you  must  allow  tnem 
concubines,  or  suffer  them  to  marry ;  for  scarse  shall  you  finde 
three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui  per  cetatem  non  ament,  that 
are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust.  Wherefore  I  conclude,  it 
is  an  unnatural  and  impious  thing,  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian 
liberty,  too  severe  and  inhumane  an  edict. 

^  ^\}t  ladllf  tDten,  tfye  titmonjB^e  aUo, 
tS^e  little  reobtejst  fiabe  ttcir  eUction* 
^Uv  ft?  31  ftsSm  ano  to^etfiet  ^one, 
CO!lj[ierca;e(  tiem  lifit,  about  enbtron, 
%» tbep  oC  liinQe  babe  inclination, 
i(nQ  aj8(  nature  imj^xtaa  ano  guioe, 
^  ebet^  tt)ing  li^eft  to  probioe. 

m^  man  alone,  aiajec  tbe  fiato  jiHotat, 
JFuU  ctuell^  b^  %inii»  oroinance 
tf  on;e^traineQ  in,  ano  b^  ;e(tatuteje(  bounQ, 
Tinn  DebarreD  ttom  all  finci)  pleajf  anee : 
(QElbat  meanetb  tUn,  tofyat  ift  tlni^  pretence 
^  iaSotnf,  31  \DifSf  againjst  all  rig^t  o€  &inDe, 
^itj^out  a  caxLfit,  tio  narroto  men  to  binoe. 

Many  lay-men  repine  still  at  priests  marriages  above  the  rest, 
and  not  at  cleargy  men  onely,  but  all  of  the  meaner  sort  and 
condition ;  they  would  have  none  marry,  but  such  as  are  rich 
and  able  jo  maintain  wives,  because  their  parish,  belike,  shall  be 
pestered  with  orphanes,  and  the  world  full  of  beggers  :  but 
^  these  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  monsters  of  men,  shallow 
polititians,  they  do  not  *^  consider  that  a  great  part  of  the  world 
IS  not  yet  inhaoited  as  it  ought.  How  many  colonies  into  Ame- 
rica, Terra  Australis  incognita,  Africa,  may  be  sent  ?  Let 
them  consult  with  S'*  William  Alexanders  book  of  Colonies, 


•  Epist  30.  •»  Vide  vitam  ejus  edit.  1623.  by  D.  T.  James.  «  Lid- 

gate  in  Chaucers  flower  of  curtesie.  ^  Tis  not  multitude  but  idlenesse 

which  causeth  beggeiy.  *  Or  to  set  them  awoik,  and  bring  them  up  in  some 

honest  trades. 
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Orpheus  Juniors  Goldai  Fleece,  Captain  Whitbume,  Mr. 
Hagtborpe,  &c.  and  they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed. 
Those  politique  Romans  were  of  anotner  minde ;  they  thought 
their  city  and  country  could  never  be  too  populous.  ^  Adrian 
the  emperour  said  he  had  rather  have  men  then  mony,  mciUe 
^e  hominum  adjectume  ampliare  imperiuniy  qtuxm  pecunid; 
Augustus  Caesar  made  an  oration  in  Rome  ad  ccelibes^  to  per- 
swade  them  to  marry.  Some  countries  compelled  them  to  marry 
of  old,  as  ^  Jewes,  Turkes,  Indians,  Chinese,  amongst  the  rest 
in  these  dayes,  who  much  wonder  at  our  discipline  to  suffer  so 
many  idle  persons  to  live  in  monasteries,  and  often  marvel  how 
they  can  live  hcHiest.  ^  In  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  the  govemour 
ana  petty  king  there,  did  wonder  at  the  Frenchmen,  and  ad- 
mire how  so  many  friers,  and  the  rest  of  their  company  could 
live  without  wives ;  they  thought  it  a  thing  unpossible,  and 
would  not  believe  it.  Ii  these  men  should  but  survey  our  mul- 
titudes of  religious  houses,  observe  our  numbers  of  monasteries 
all  over  Europe;  18  nunneries  in  Padua;  in  Venice  31  cloi- 
sters of  monkes,  2S  of  nunnes,  &c.  ex  ungue  leaiiem^  ^tis  to 
this  proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what !  would 
they  think,  do  they  live  honest  ?  Let  them  dissemble  as  they 
will,  I  am  of  Tertullians  minde,  that  few  can  continue  but 
by  compulsion.  ^  O  chastity  (saith  he)  thou  art  a  rare  god- 
dess in  the  world,  not  so  easily  got,  seldome  cofitinuate :  Thau 
moist  now  and  then  he  compeld  eitfterjbr  defect  of  nature,  or 
if  discipline  per  swade,  decrees  enforce ;  or  for  some  such  by- 
respects,  sullennesse,  discontent,  they  have  lost  their  first 
loves,  may  "not  have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of 
meanes,  rash  vowes,  &c.  But  can  he  willingly  containe  ?  I 
thinke  not.  Therefore,  either  out  of  commiseration  of  humane 
imbecillity,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent  a  far  worse  inconvenience, 
for  they  nold  it,  some  of  them,  as  necessary  as  meat  and  drink : 
and  because  vigour  of  youth,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  mens 
bodies  do  so  furiously  desire  it,  they  have  heretofore,  in  some 
nations,  liberally  admitted  polygamy  and  stewes,  an  hundred 
thousand  curtizans  in  grand  Cairo  in  ^gypt,  as  ^  Radzivilus  ob- 
serves, are  tolerated,  besides  boyes  :  how  many  at  Fessa,  Rome, 
Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  &c.  and  still,  in  many  other  pro- 
vinces and  cities  of  Europe,  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think 
yong  men,  churchmen,  and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can 

»  DioD.  Cassius  lib.  66.  <>  Sardus.  Buxtorfios.  ^  Claude  Albaville  in 

his  hist,  of  the  Frenchmen  to  the  Isle  of  JMaragnan,  an.  1614.  <*Rara  quidem 

Dea  tu  es,  O  Castitas,  in  his  terns !  nee  facile  perfecta,  rarius  perpetua,  cogi  nonnan- 

quam  potest,  ob  naturs  defectum,  vcl  si  disciplina  pervaserit,  censura  compresserit. 

'  *  Peregrin.  HierosoL 
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hardly  live  honest.  The  cooddenrtion  of  this,  bdike,  made  \i* 
bius  the  Spaniard,  vfhea  Us  friend  *  Crassus,  that  rich  Roman 
gallant,  ky  hid  in  ihe  eave,  ut  voluptatis  quam  atas  ilia  desi- 
derai  cepuim  /acereif  to  gratify  him  the  more,  send  two 
^  luflty  lasses  to  accompany  him,  all  that  while  he  was  there  im^ 
prisoned ;  and  Surenus,  the  Pythian  ^neral,  when  he  warred 
against  the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  200  concubines, 
as  the  Swiss  souldiers  do  now  (commonly)  their  wives.  But 
because  this  course  is  not  generally  approved,  but  rather  con^ 
tradicted  as  unlawful  and  abhorred,  ^  in  most  countries  they  doe 
much  encourage  them  to  marriage ;  give  great  rewards  to  such 
as  have  many  children,  and  mulct  those  that  will  not  marry ; 
Jus  trium  Uoerorum  ;  and  in  Agellius,  lib.  2.  com.  15.  iGlian. 
lib.  6.  cm.  6.  Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  <^we  read,  that  three 
children  nreed  the  father  from  painful  offices ;  and  five  from  all 
contribution.  A  woma/n  shaU  be  saved  by  bearinff  children. 
Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  ^  Plato  will,o^  legibus^ 
he  that  marrieth  not  before  35  yeers  of  age,  must  be  compelled 
and  punished,  and  the  mony  consecrated  to  Junos  temple, 
or  applied  to  publique  uses.  They  account  him,  in  some 
countries,  unfortunate  that  dies  without  a  wife,  a  most  unhappy 
man,  as  ^Boetius  inferres ;  and  if  at  all  happy,  yet  infbrtunid 
felix,  unhappy  in  his  supposed  happiness.  ^  They  commonly 
deplore  his  estate,  and  much  lament  him  for  it :  O  my  sweet 
son,  &c.     See  Lucian  de  hictu ;  Sands /bl.  83.  SfC. 

Yet  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part, 
they  are  married  themselves,  and  for  others  let  them  bume,  fire 
and[  flame,  they  care  not,  so  they  be  not  troubled  with  them. 
Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous ;  they  may  marry 
when  they  will,  both  for  ability  and  meanes ;  but  so  nice,  that 
except,  as  Theophilus  the  emperoiu*  wai^  presented  by  his  mo- 
ther Euphrosune  with  all  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  empire,  in 
the  great  chamber  of  his  palace,  at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a 
golden  apple  to  her  he  likea  best.  If  th^y  might  so  take  and 
'  choose  wnom  they  list,  out  of  all  the  faire  maids  their  nation 
affords,  they  could  happily  condescend  to  marry :  otherwise,  8?c. 
why  should  a  man  marry,  saith  another  epicurean  rout,  what's 
matrimony  but  a  matter  of  mony ;  why  should  free  nature  be- 
entrencfaed  on,  confined  or  obliged,  to  this  or  that  man  or  wo- 
man, with  these  manicles  of  body  and  goods  ?  &c.  There  are 
those  too,  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow  women  all  their 

*  Plataxch.  vitl,  ejus.    Addlescentis  medio  oonsdtutus.  i*  Ancillas  duas 

eg^effk  forma  et  aetatis  flore.  ^  Alex,  ab  Alex.  1.  4.  c.  8*  ^  Tres  filii 

patrem  ab  exeubiis,  quinque  ab  omnibus  officiis  liberabant.  *  Praeoepto  primo, 

oogatur  nubere  aut  mulctatur,  et  pecunia  templo  Junoni5  dedketur,  et  publioi  fiat. 

^'CoDfloL  3.  pros.  7.  f  Nic  HilL  Epic,  philos.  ^ 
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lives  long,  spofisi  Penelopes,  never  well  but  in  their  companies, 
wistly  gazing  on  their  beauties,  observing  close,  hanging  after 
them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet  dare  not,  will  not  marry, 
Manv  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  distrustful 
of  Goas  provioence ;  thei/  will  not  marry ^  dixre  not,  for  such 
nxxyrWly  respects,  fear  of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they 
3hall  light,  as  ^  Lemnius  saith,  on  a  scolde,  a  slut,  or  a  bad  wife. 
And  therefore,  ^  tristem  juventam  Venere  desertd  colunt  they 
are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  ^  Epaminondas  did. 

^  Nil  ait  esse  prius^  melius  nil  coelibe  vita ; 

and  ready  with  Hippolitus,  to  abjure  all  women.  ^Detestor 
omnesy  horreo^fugio,  exsecror,  S^c.     But, 

Hippolite,  nescis  quod  fugis  vitae  bonum, 
Hippolite,  nescis , 

alas,  poor  Hippolitus,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  saiest ;  ^tis 
otherwise,  Hippolitus.  ^  Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uxor  literato 
sit  ducenda,  whether  a  schoUer  should  marry ;  if  she  be  faire, 
she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  grammar  to  his  home-book ; 
or  else,  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his  study; 
if  foul^,  with  scolding :  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as  Pni- 
lippus  Beroaldxis,  that  great  Bononian  doctor  once  wiit,  impediri 
emm  studia  literarum,  S^c.  but  he  recanted  at  last,  and  in  a 
solemn  sort,  with  true  conceived  words,  he  did  ask  the  world 
and  all  women,  forgiveness.  But  you  shall  have  the  story  as  he 
relates  himself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  sixt  of  Apuleius.  For 
a  long  time  I  lived  a  single  life,  et  ah  ux(yre  ducenda  semper 
abhorrui,  nee  quicquam  libero  lecto  censuijucundiu^ ;  I  could 
not  abide  marriage ;  but  as  a  rambler :  erraticus  ac  volaticus 
amator  (to  use  his  own  words)  per  multiplices  amores  discur- 
rebam ;  I  took  a  Snatch  where  I  could  get  it ;  nay  more,  I 
railed  at  marriage  down  right,  and  in  a  publique  auditory, 
when  I  did  interpret  that  sixt  satyre  of  Juvenal,  out  of  Plutarch 
and  Seneca,  I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I  could,  against 
women :  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  Palinodiam  cano, 
nee  poenitet  censeri  in  ordine  maritorum  :  I  approve  of  mar- 
riage, I  am  glad  I  am  a  s  married  man,  I  am  neartily  glad  I 
have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife,  so  noble  a  wife,  so  yong,  so 
chast  a  wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do  wish  and  desire  all 


*  Qui  se  capistio  matrimonii  alligari  non  patiuntur.  Lemn.  L  4. 13.  de  occult.  Hat. 
Abhorrent  multi  a  matrimonio,  ne  morosaro,  querulam,  acerbam,  amaram  uxorem  per- 
fene  cc^antur.  ^  Senec.  Hippol.  <  Caelebs  enim  vixerat,  nee  ad 

uxoron  ducendam  unquam  induci  potuit.  ^  Senec.  Hippol.  *  Hor. 

^  ^neas  Silvius  de  dictis  Sigismundi.    Heinsius.  Primiero.         ^  Habeo  uxorem  ex 
animi  sententia,  Camillam  Paleotii  jurisconsulti  filiam. 
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other  men  to  marry ;  and  especially  schoUers ;  that  as  of  old, 
Martia  did  by  Hortensius,  Terentia  by  Tullius,  Calphumiato 
Plinius,  Pudentilla  to  Apuleius,  ^  hold  the  candle  wnilst  their 
husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so  theirs  may  do  to  them, 
and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me.  Let  other  men  be  averse ; 
raile  then  and  scoffe  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  to  the 
contrary,  vir  sme  uxore  malorum  expers  est^  S^c*  a  single  man 
is  a  happy  man,  but  this  is  a  toye. 

**  Nee  dulces  amores  speme,  puer,  neque  tu  choreas : 

these  men  are  too  distrustful  and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such 
speeches ; 

°  Parcite  pauconun  diffundere  crimen  in  omnes. 

They  must  not  condemne  all  for  some.  As  there  be  some  bad, 
there  be  many  good  wives ;  as  some  be  villous,  some  be  ver- 
tuous :  read  what  Salomon  hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  31. 
and  Siracides,  cap.  26.  4*  36-  Blessed  is  the  man  that  haih  a 
verti4€us  mfe^for  the  number  of  his  dayes  shall  be  dovbk.  A 
vertuous  woman  rejoyceth  her  husband^  and  he  shall fuyU  the 
yeares  of  his  life  in  peace.  A  good  wife  is  a  good  portion  (86. 
S4)  an  hetpe^  a  pillar  of  resty  columna  quietis, 

^  Qui  capit  uxorem^  fratrem  capit  atque  sororem. 

And  25,  He  that  hath  no  ztnfey  wandereth  to  andjro^  mourning. 
Mmuuntur  atrce  conjuge  cures  ;  women  are  the  sole,  only  joye, 
and  comfort  of  a  mans  life ;  born  ad  tisum  et  lusum  hominum. 
JFirmamentaJamilias  s 

^  Deliciffi  human!  generis^  solatia  vitae, 
Blanditise  noctis^  placidissima  cura  diei^ 
Vota  virum,  juvenum  spes,  &c. 

^  A  wife  is  a  yong  mans  mistress^  a  middle  ages  companion j  an 
old  mans  nurse :  particeps  laetorum  et  trisfium,  a  prop,  an 
helpe,  &c. 

K  Optima  viri  possessio  est  uxor  benevola, 
Mitigans  iram  et  avertens  animam  ejus  a  tristiti^.     ' 

Mans  best  possession  is  a  loving  wife^ 
She  tempers  anger  and  diverts  all  strife. 

There  is  no  joye,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the 
world  like  to  that  of  a  good  wife. 

Quam  cum  chara  dbmi  conjux^  fidusque  maritus 
Unanimes  deguiit 

*  Legentibus  et  meditantibus,  candelas  et  candelabrum  tenuerunt. .  ^  Hor. 

<^Ovid.        <*Aphranius.        ^  Loechaeus..       '  Bacon's  Essaies.        s  Euripides. 
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saith  our  Latin  Homer.  She  is  stil  the  same  in  sickness  and 
in  health ;  his  eye,  his  hand,  his  bosome  friend,  his  partner  at 
all  times,  his  other  self,  not  to  be  separated  by  any  calamity, 
but  ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent ;  and  as  the  Indian 
women  doe,  live  and  dye  with  him,  nay  more,  to  dye  presently 
for  him.  Admetus,  kmg  of  Thessaly,  when  he  lay  upon  his 
death  bed,  was  told  by  Apollos  oracle,  that  if  he  could  get  any 
body  to  die  for  him,  he  should  liye  longer  yet ;  but,  when  all 
refused,  his  parents,  etsi  decrepiti^  friends  and  followers  forsook 
him,  Alceste,  his  wife,  thougn  yong,  most  willingly  undertook 
it;  what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ?  And  although  on 
the  other  side,  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  (I 
should  rail  downright  against  some  of  them)  able  to  discourage 
any  woman,  yet  there  be  some  good  ones  again,  and  those  most 
observimt  ofmarriage  rites.  An  honest  country  fellow  (as  Ful- 
gDBiis  relates  it)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ^  at  plough  by  the 
fiiea  dde,  saw  his  wife  carried  away  by  the  Mauritanian  pirats;  he 
ran  after  in  all  haste,  up  to  the  chin  first,  and  when  he  could 
wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  governor  of  the  ship  to 
deliver  his  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let 
him  follow  as  a  prisoner ;  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  gaily 
slave,  his  drudge,  willing  to  endure  any  misery,  so  that  he  might 
but  enjoye  his  dear  wife.  The  Moors  seemg  the  mans  con- 
stancy, and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  theur  govemour  at 
Tunis,  set  them  both  free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension 
to  maintain  themselves  during  their  lives.  I  could  tell  many 
stories  to  this  effect ;  but  put  case  it  often  prove  otherwise,  be- 
cause  marriage  is  troublesom,  wholly  therefore  to  avoid  it,  is 
no  argument ;  ^  He  that  will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  th§  tcorld 
(Eusebius  pr^ar.  Evang.  5.  cap.  50).  Some  trouble  there  is 
in  marriage,  I  deny  not.  Etd  grave  sit  matrimanium^  saith 
Erasmus,  edukatur  tamen  multis,  4*c.  yet  there  be  many  things 
*  to  sweeten  it ;  a  pleasant  wife,  placens  uxor ;  pretty  children, 
dulces  natig  deUciaJiliorum  hominum,  the  chiefe  delight  of 
the  sons  of  men.  Ecclus.  26.  &c.  And  though  it  were  all 
troubles,  ^  utilitatia  pubUcos  cauaA  devorandum,  grave  quid 
libenter  subeund/um^  it  must  willmgly  be  undergon  kht  pubhque 
goods  sake. 

*  Audite>  populus^  hsec,  inquit  Susarion : 
Mais  sunt  mulieres ;  veruntamen^  O  populares. 
Hoc  sine  malo^  domum  inhabitare  non  licet. 

•  Cum  juxta  mare  agrum  coleret,  omnis  enim  miseritt  immemorem  oonjugalis  amor 
eum  feceiat.  Non  sine  ingend  admiratione,  tanta  hominis  caritate  motus  rex  liberos 
esse  jussit,  &c.  ^  Qui  vult  vitare  molestias  vitet  mundmn.  '  Ti8c  /Sie^, 

*tti9  Tf pTvoy,  etTf f  yufvvy^i  A^poStTif ;  Quid  vita  est,  quosoi  quidve  esse  sine  Gyptide 
dulce?  Mimner.  «( Erasmus.  «£  Stobaro. 
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Hear  me^  O  my  cottntrymen^  saith  Susarion^ 
Women  are  naughty  yet  no  life  without  one. 

*  Malum  est  mulier^  sed  necessarium  malum. 

they  are  necessary  evils,  and  for  our  own  ends  we  must  make 
use  of  them  to  have  issue.  ^  Supplet  Vernis  ac  restitute  htmic^ 
numgemis;  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what  end 
is  a  man  bom  ?  why  lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ?  and 
how  shall  he  do  that  well,  if  he  do  not  marry  ?  Matrimonium 
hunumo  generi  ifwmortalitatem  tribuit^  saith  Nevisanus,  matri- 
mony makes  us  immortal ;  and  according  to  ^  Tacitus,  ^tis /^r- 
missimttm  imperii  munimentumi  the  sole  and  chief  prop  of  an 
empire. 

^  Indigne  vivit  per  quern  non  vivit  et  alter, 

e  which  Pelopidas  objected  to  Epaminondas,  he  was  an  un- 
worthy member  of  the  common- wealth,  that  left  not  a  childe 
after  him  to  defend  it.  And  as  ^  Trismegistus  to  his  son  Tatius, 
Tuvoe  no  commerce  with  a  single  man  :  holding  (belike)  that  a 
batchelor  could  not  live  honestly  as  he  should;  and  with 
Georgius  Wicelius,  a  great  divine  and  holy  man,  who  of  late 
by  twenty  six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a  thing  most 
necessary  for  all  kinde  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be 
embraced :  and  is  perswaded  withall,  that  no  man  can  live  apd 
dye  religiously,  and  as  he  ought,  without  a  wife ;  persuasus 
neminem  posse  neqtie  pie  viverCy  neqiie  bene  mori,  citra  uxorem. 
He  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  common-wealth,  injurious  to  him- 
self, destructive  to  the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  rebell 
against  heaven  and  earth.  Let  our  wilful,  obstinate,  and  stale 
bachelors  ruminate  of  this.  If  we  could  live  without  wives^  as 
Marcellus  Numidicus  said  in  s  Agellius,  we  would  all  want 
them ;  but  because  we  cannot ^  let  all  marry ,  and  consult  rather 
to  the  publique  good^  then  their  own  private  pleasure  or  estate. 
It  were  an  happy  thing,  as  wise  ^  Euripides  hath  it,  if  we  could 
buy  children  with  gold  and  silver,  and  be  so  provided,  sine 
mulierum  congressu,  without  womens  company,  but  that  may 
not  be. 

^  Orbis  jaeebit  squallido  torpis  situ, 
Vanum  sine  ullis  dassibus  stabit  mare> 
Alesque  coelo  deerit,  et  sylvis  fera. 

•  Menander.  ^  Seneca  Hip.  lib.  3.  num.  1 .  «  Hist  lib.  4.        ^  Palin- 

genius.  "Bruson.  lib.  7*  cap.  23*  'Noli  societatem  habere,  &c.  ^  Lib.  1. 
cap.  6.  Si,  inquit,  Quirites,  sine  uxore  esse  possemus,  omnes  careremus ;  sed  quoniam 
sic  est,  saluti  potius  publicae  quam  voluptati  oonsulendum.  ^  Beatum  fbret  si 

liberos  auio  et  argento  meicari,  &c.  *  Seneca.  Hip. 
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Earthy  ayr,  sea^  land  eftsoon  would  come  to  nonght> 
The  world  it  self  should  be  to  mine  brought. 

necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  I  trouble  myself,  to  finde  arguments  to  per- 
swade  to,  or  commend  marriage  ?  behold  a  brief  abstract  of  all 
that  which  I  have  said,  and  much  more,  succinctly,  pithily, 
pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  delivered  in  twelve 
motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  » Jacobus 
de  Voragine. 

1  Res  est  ?  hahes  quae  tueatur  et  augeat 

2  Non  est  ?  habes  quoe  queer  at. 

3  Secundce  res  sunt  ffelicitas  duplicatur, 

4  AdverscB  sunt  ?  Consolatur^  aasidet^  onus  participat  ut  to- 

lerabile  Jiat, 

5  Domi  es?  solitudinis  tadium  pellit. 

6  For  as  ?  Disced^ntem  visu  prosequitur^  absentem  desiderata 

redeuntem  lasta  excipit, 

7  NihUJucundum  absque  sodetate ;  nulla  societas  matrimanio 

suavior, 

8  Vmcidum  conjtigalis  caritatis  adamantinum. 

9  Accresdt  dulcis  qffinium  turba ;  duplicatur  numerus  paren^ 

tum^Jratrum^  sororuntj  nepotum, 

10  Pulchrd  sis  prole  parens. 

1 1  Lex  Mosis  sterilitatem  matrimonii  eoffsecratur,  quanfo  am- 

pliu^  ccelibatum. 

12  Si  naturaposnam  non  ejfu^t,  ne  voluntas  quidem  effugiet. 
.  1  Hast  thou  meanes  ?  thou  hast  one  to  keep  and  increase  it. 

2  Hast  none  ?  thou  hast  one  to  helpe  to  ffet  it. 

3  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thine  happiness  is  doubled. 

4  Art  in  adversity  ?  sheel  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy 

burden  to  make  it  more  tolerable. 
6  Aft  at  home  ?  shee'l  drive  away  melancholy. 

6  Art  abroad  ?  shee  looks  after  thee  going  from  home,,  wishes 

for  thee  in  thine  absence,  and  joyfully  welcomes  thy 
retume. 

7  There's  nothing  delightsome  without  society ;  no   society 

so  sweet  as  matrimony. 

8  The  band  of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. 

9  The  sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth,  the  number  of 

parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews. 

10  Thou  art  made  a  father  by  a  faire  and  happy  issue. 

11  Moses  curseth  the  barrenness  of  matrimony,  how  much 

more  a  single  Ufe. 


*Gen«  2.  Adjutorium  simile,  &c 
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» 

12  If  Nature  escape  not  puoishment,  surely  thy  w»S  shall  no 

avoid  it 
All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knowes  it  not  ?  but  how 
easy  a  matta*  is  it  to  answer  these  motives,  and  to  make 
an  arUi^arodia  quite  opposite  unto  it  ?     To  exercise  myself,  I 
will  essay. 

1  Hast  thou  meanes  ?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it. 

2  Hast  none  ?  thy  beggery  is  increased. 

8  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thy  happiness  is  ended. 

4  Art  in  adversity  ?  like  Jobs  wife  sheeT  aggravate  thy  misery; 

vexe  thy  soule ;  make  thy  burden  intoUerable. 
6  Art  at  home  ?.  sheeT  scold  thee  out  of  doores. 

6  Art  abroad  ?  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thee  so ;  sheel  perhaps 

fraft  hornes  in  thine  absence ;   scowle  on  thee  coming 
ome. 

7  Nothing  gives  more  content  then  solitariness ;  no  solitari- 

ness like  this  of  a  single  life. . 

8  The  band  of  marriage  is  adamantine ;  no  hope  of  loosing 

it ;  thou  art  undone. 

9  Thy  number  increaseth,  thoU  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy 

wives  friends. 

10  Thou  art  made  a  comuto  by  an  unchast  wife;  and  shalt 

bring  up  other  folkes  children  in  stead  of  thine  owne. 

11  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  preferresa  single  life. 

12  Is  marriage  honourable  ?  What  an  immortal!  crown  belongs 

to  virginity ! 
So  Siracides  himself  speaks  as  much  as  may  be  for  and 
against  women ;  so  doth  almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro 
and  con ;  every  poet  thus  argues  the  case  (though  what  cares 
vttlgus  hominum  what  they  say  ?)  so  can  I  conceive,  peradven- 
ture,  and  so  canst  thou.  When  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be 
good,  some  bad,  let's  put  it  to  the  venture.  I  conclude  there^ 
Tore  with  Seneca : 

cur  toro  viduo  jaces  ? 


Tristem  juventam  solve :  nunc  luxus  rape, 
Effunde  habenas^  optimos  vitae  dies 
Effluere  prohibe. 

Why  dost  thou  lye  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  dayes  to  passe 
away  ?  Marry  whilst  thou  maist,  donee  virenti  canities  abest 
tnorosa^  whilest  thou  art  yet  able,  yet  lusty, 

'  Elige  cui  dicas^  tu  mihi  sola  places^ 


•Ovid. 
VOL.  IT.  EE 
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make  thy  choyce,  and  that  freely,  forthwith,  make  no  delay, 
but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls.    'Tis  true, 

* calamitosus  est  qui  incident 

In  malam  uxorem^  felix  qui  in  bonam; 

'  Tis  an  hazard  both  wayes  I  confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry ; 

^  Nam  et  uxorem  ducere  et  non  ducere^  malum  est ; 

it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good;  as  it  is  a  cross  and  calamity  on 
the  one  side,  so  ^tis  a  sweet  deli^hte,  an  incomparable  happiness, 
a  blessed  estate,  a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sole  content  on 
the  other ;  'tis  all  in  the  proofe.  Be  not  then  so  wayward,  so 
covetous,  so  distrustful,  so  curious  and  nice,  but  lefs  all  marry, 
mutnosjftycenies  amplexus.  Take  me  to  thee^  and  thee  to  nie ; 
'  to  morrow  is  S^  Valentines  day,  lefs  keep  it  holiday  for  Cupids 
sake,  for  that  great  god  Loves  sake,  for  Hymens  sake;  and 
celebrate  ^  Venus  Vigil  with  our  ancestors,  for  company  tdge- 
dier,  singing  as  they  did, 

Cras  amet^  qui  nunquam  amavit ;  quique  amavit^  eras  amet ; 
Ver  novum,  ver  jam  canorum,  vere  natus  orbis  est, 
Vere  concordant  amores,  vere  nubunt  alites, 

Et  nemus  coma  resolvit,  &c. 

Cras  amet,  &c. 

Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbarus 
de  re  uxor.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  Lemnius  de  institut.  cap»  4.  P.  God- 
fridus  de  amor,  lib,  3.  cap.  1.  ^  Nevisanus  lib.  3.  Alex,  ab 
Alexandro,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmus  Tracts  in  laudem 
matrimonii,  Sf'c.  ana  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest 
satisfied,  recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his  former 
folly,  singing  some  penitential!  ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
shrine,  offer  to  his  image,  sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be  as 
willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest.  There  will  not 
be  found,  I  hope,  ^  no  not  in  that  severe  family  of  stoicks,  who 
shall  refuse  to  submit  his  grave  beard,  and  supercilious  lookes 
to  the  clipping  of  a  wife  ;  or  disagree  from  his  fellowes  in  this 
point.  For  what  more  willingly  (as  ^Varro  holds)  can  a  proper 
man  see  then  a  f aire  wife,  a  sxveet  wife,  a  loving  wife  ?  can  the 
world  afford  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a  fairer  object,  a 
more  gratious  aspect  ? 

*  Euripides.  ^  £  GfaKo  Valerius  lib.  7.  cap.  7*.        <^  PeTvigilium  Veneris  e 

vetere  poeta.  ^  Domus'non  potest  consistere  sine  uxore.  Nevisanus  lib.  3.  num.  18. 
"'  Nemo  in  severissima  Stoi'corum  faAiUia,  qui  non  barbam  quoque  et  supercilium  am- 
plexibus  uxoris  submiserit,  aut  in  ista  parte  a  reliquis  dissensent.  Heinsius  Primieco. 
'Quid  libentius  homo  masculus  videre  debet  quam  bellam  uxorem  ? 
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Since  then,  this  of  marriage,  is  the  last  and  best  refuge  and 
cure  of  heroical  love,  all  doubts  are  cleared  and  impemments 
removed ;  I  say  again,  what  remaines,  that  but  according  to 
both  their  desires,  they  be  happily  joyned,  since  it  cannot  oUier- 
wise  be  helped  ?  God  send  us  all  good  wives ;  every  man  his 
wish  in  this  kinde,  and  me  mine  ! 

•  9Cno  CI3oD  tbat  all  tW  tootlo  fiatf)  ^torougbt, 
®enD  bim  ym  lobe,  t^at  (jatb  itna  Dcate  bouffbt. 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  aske  their  banes,  ^tis  a  match.  ^  Fruitur 
Rhodanthe  sponsd,  sponso  Dosicle ;  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles 
shall  go  together ;  Clitiphon  and  Leucippe,  Theagines  and 
Chariclea  ;*  Iroliarchus  hath  his  Argenis,  Lysander  Calista,  (to 
make  up  the  maske)  c  Potiturque  sua  puer  Iphis  Idnthi, 

%nii  ^roilttiec  in  ixmt  ano  in  tpiltt, 

m 

And  althbugh  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many 
difficulties  and  delayes  brougnt  the  match  about,  yet  let  them 
take  this  of  ^  Aristsenetus  (that  so  marry)  for  their  comforte  ^ , 
After  many  troubles  and  caresy  tlte  marriages  of  lovers  are  more 
sweet  and  pleasant.  As  we  commonly  conclude  a  comoedy 
with  a  ^wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands,  let'^s  shut  up  our  dis- 
course, and  end  all  with  an  s  epithalamium, 

Feliciter  nuptis,  God  give  tnem  joye  together.  *^  Hymen  O 
Hymenase,  Hymen  odes  O  Hymenase !  Sonumjacivm.  'Tis 
well  done.  Haud  equidem  sine  mente  reovysine  numine  Div&m^ 
»tis  an  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate  match,  an  even  couple. 

Ambo  animis,  ambo  prsestantes  viribus^  ambo 
Florentes  annis,: 

they  both  excell  in  gifts  of  body  and  minde,  are  both  equal  in 
yeares,  youth,  vigor,  alacrity ;  she  is  faire  and  lovely  as  Lais  or 
Helena,  he  is  another  Charmus  or  Alcibiades, 

'  ludite  ut  lubet,  et  brevi  ■ 


Liberos  date. 

Then  modestly  go  sport  and  playe^ 
And  let's  have  every  year  a  boy. 

•  Chaucer.  *  Conclusio  Th'eod.  Prodromi.  9.  1 .  Amor.  «  Ovid.  ^  Epist- 
4. 1.  2.  Jucundiores  multo  et  suavioies  longe  post  molestas  turbaa  amantiuni  nuptin. 
«  Olim  meminisse  juvabit.  '  Quid  expectatis,  intus  fiant  nuptia».    The  mitsick, 

guests,  and  all  the  good  cheere  is  within.  ti  The  oondusion  of  Chaucer*«Poein 

of  Troilus  and  Cressid.  •»  CatuUus.  *  Catullus.  J.  Sccundus  sylvar.  Kb. 

Jam  virgo  thalanium  subibit,  unde  ne  virgo  redeat,  marite,  cura. 

£  E  2 
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9  Go^  g^x;^  a  sweet  smel  as  incense ,  and  bring  forthjlowresy  as 
the  lilly  ;  that  we  may  say  hereafter, 

Scitus^  mecastor !  natus  est  Pamphilo  paer. 

In  the  mean  time  I  say, 

**  Ite^  agite,  O  juvenes^  ^  non  murmura  vestra  columbee, 
Brachia  non  hederse,  neque  vincant  oscula  conchae. 

Gentle  youths  go  sport  your  selves  betimes. 
Let  not  the  doves  outpass  your  murmurings. 
Or  ivy  clasping  armes,  or  oyster  kissings. 

And  in  the  mom  betime,  as  those  ^  Lacedaemonian  lasses  saluted 
Helena  and  Menelaus,  singing  at  their  windowes  and  wishing 
good  successe,  do  we  at  yours : 

Salve,  O  sponsa,  salve  felix,  det  vobis  Latona 
Felicem  sobolem ;  Venus  Dea  det  sequalem  amorem 
Inter  vos  mutuo ;  Saturnus  durabiles  divitias. 
Dormite,  in  pectora  mutuo  amorem  inspirantes, 
Et  desiderium ! 

Good  morrow  master  bridegroom,  and  mistress  bride. 
Many  fair  lovely  hemes  to  you  betide  ! 
"^  Let  Venus  to  you  mutual  lovq  procure. 

Let  Saturne  give  you  riches  to  endure. 
Long  may  you  sleep  in  one  anothers  armes. 
Inspiring  sweet  desire,  and  free  from  harmes. 

« 

Even  all  your  lives  long, 

°  Contingat  vobis  turturum  concordia, 
Comiculffi  vivacitas 

The  love  of  turtles  hap  to  you, 
And  ravens  yeares  still  to  renew. 

Let  the  Muses  sing,  (as  he  said)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their 
weddings  only  but  all  their  dayes  long ;  so  couple  their  hearts^ 
that  no  irksomeness  or  anger  ever  befall  them ;  Let  him  never 
call  her  other  name  then  myjoye^  my  light ;  or  she  call  him 
otherwise  then  sweet-heart.  To  this  happiness  of  theirs^  let 
not  old  age  any  whit  detract^  but  as  their  yeareSy  so  let  their 

*  Ecelus.  39.  14.        ^  Galeni  Epithal.  '  O  noctem  quater  et  quater  beatam. 

*  Theocritus  edyl.  18.  ^Erasm.  EpithaL  P.  iEgidii.  Nee  saltent  modo,  sed  duo 
eharissima  pectorat  indissolubili  mutuae  benevolentiae  nodo  copulent,  ut  nihil  unquam 
,eo8  incedere  poesit  irs  vel  tsMlii.  Ilia  perpetuO  nihil  audiat  nisi,  mea  lux  :  ille  yids' 
.  sim  nihil  nisi,  anime  mi :  atque  huic  jucunditati  ne  senectus  detrahat,  imo  poUus 
jaliquid  iidaugeat. 
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mutual  hve  and  comfort  increase.     And  when  they  depart 
this  life, 

•Concordes  quoniam  Vixere  tot  annos^ 


Auferat  hora  duos  eadem,  nee  conjugis  usquam 
£usta  suae  videat^  nee  sit  tumulandus  ab  illi. 

Because  they  have  so  sweetly  liv'd  together^ 
Let  not  one  dye  a  day  before  the  others 
He  bury  her,  she  him^  with  even  fate, 
One  houre  their  soules^  let  jointly  separate. 

Fortunati  ambo,  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt^ 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  sevo. 

Atque  hsec  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  svb  correctione^  ^  quod 
ait  ille,  ciijusque  melius  sentientis,  Flura  qui  volet  de  reiii&- 
diis  amoris,  legat  Jasonem  Pratensem,  Amoldum,  Montaltum, 
Savanarolam,  Langium,  Yalescum,  Crimisonum,  Alexandrum 
Benedictum,  Laurentium,  Yalleriolani,  e  Foetis  Nasonem,  e 
nostratibus  Chaucerum,  &c.  with  whom  I  conclude, 

^  JFor  mv  tootOjS  fiere  ano  etier^  part, 
1)  ja(peaE  j^em  all  anoer  cotrection 
Wt  poa  tliat  feeling  |)abe  in  ltlbt*0  art. 
%nD  put  it  all  in  ponr  otja(cretion, 
(So  intreat  or  make  Diminntion 
^  m?  languaffe  tbat  31  ^n  br^eecb  '• 
IBttt  note  to  puTpo;e!e  of  m;  rattret  lecperct. 


■  Kommannuft  de  linei  amoris.        ^  Finis  3.  book  of  Txoilus  and  Crenid. 
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SECT.  III. 


MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  I. 


JEALOUSIE. 

Jealouaie^  Us  cequivocations^  name,  defimtion^  exienty  severaU 
kindM ;  qf princes y parents ^JHends.  In  beasts,  men:  before 
marriage^  as  corrivais ;  or  after,  as  in  tMs  place, 

V  ALESCUS  de  Taranta  cap.  de  Melanchd.  JElian  Mont- 
altus,  Felix  Platerus,  Guianerius,  put  jealousie  for  a  cause  of 
melancholy,  others  for  a  symptome ;  because  melancholy  per- 
sons, amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  minde, 
are  most  obnoxious  to  it.     But  me  thinks,  for  the  latitude  it 
hath,  and  that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary  symptomes,  it 
ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a  species  apart,  being  oi  so  great  and 
eminent  note,  so  furious  a  passion,  and  almost  of  as  great  ex- 
tent as  love' it  self,  as  ^  Benedetto  Varchi  holds,  No  love  without 
a  mixture  of  jealousie  ;  qui  non  zelat,  non  amat.     For  these 
causes,  I  will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  it  self,  as  a  bastard-branch 
or  kinde  of  Love-Melancholy,  which,  as  heroical  love  goeth 
commonly  before  marriage,  doth  usually  follow,  torture,  and 
cfucifie  m  like  sort ;  deserves  therefore  to  be  rectified  alike, 
requires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting  out  the  severall 
causes,  prognosticks  and  cures  of  it.    Which  I  have  more  will- 
ingly done,  that  he  that  is  or  hath  been  jealous,  may  see  his 
errour  as  in  a  glasse ;  he  that  is  not,  may  learn  to  detest,  avoid  it 
himselfe,  and  dispossess  others  that  are  any  wise  affected  with  it. 
Jealousie  is  described  and  defined  to  lie  ^  a  certain  suspttioti^ 
which  the  lover  hath,  of  the  parti/  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or 
she  should  be  enamored  of  another :  or  any  eager  desire  to 
enjoye  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper  to  himselfe  only  : 
a  feftu*  or  doubt,  lest  any  forrainer  should  participate  or  share 
with  him  in  his  love.   Or  (as  ^  Scaliger  adds)  afeare  of  loosing 
Iter  favour,  whom  he  so  earnestly  affects.     Cardan  cals  it  a 

•  • 

*  In  his  Oration  of  Jealousie,  put  out  by  Fr.  Sansevino.  ^  Benedetto  Vaichi. 

<=  Exerdtat.  317>     Cum  metuimus  ne  amata;  rei  exturbemur  possessione. 
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*  zealefor  love^  and  a  kinde  of  envy  lest  any  man  should  heffUile 
vs.  ^  Ludovicus  Vives  defines  it  in  the  very  same  words,  or 
little  differing  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all ; 
as  that  of  parents,  tutors,  guardians  over  their  children  ;  friends 
whom  they  love ;  or  such  as  are  left  to  their  wardship  or  pro- 
tection. 

(Storax,  non  rediit  hac  nocte  a  coena  ^schinus^ 
Neque  servulorum  quispiam  qui  adversum  ierant  ? 

As  the  olde  man  in  the  comoedy  cried  out  in -passion,  and 
from  a  sbllicitous  feare  aiid  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son) 
^not  of  tJteir  beauty ^  but  lest  they  should  miscarry,  do  amiss, 
or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  (as  Vives  notes)  or  endanger 
themselves  a/nd  us,  <*  JEgeuB^  was  so  soUicitous  for  his  son 
Theseus,  (when  he  went  to  fight  with  the  Minotaure)  of  hid 
success,  lest  he  should  be  foiled.  *^  Prona  est  timori  semper  in 
pejus  fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect  the  worst  in  such 
doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  in  their  husbands  absence ;  fond 
mothers  in  their  childrens:  lest  if  absent,  they  should  be 
misled  or  sicke,  and  are  continually  expecting  newes  from 
them,  how  they  do  fare,  and  what  has  become  of  them,  they 
cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sight.  O  my 
sweet  son,  O  my  dear  childe,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the 
church  of  Corinth,  as  he  confesseth,  2  Cor.  IL  3.  With 
a  godly  jealonsie,  to  present  thern  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ ; 
and  he  was  affraid  still,  lest  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eva  through 
his  subtilty,  so  their  mindes  could  be  corrupt  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ.  God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said 
to  be  jealous,  ^  I  am  a  jealous  God,  and  will  visite:  so  Psal. 
79.  5. .  Shall  thy  jecdousie  burn  like  fire  for  ever  ?  But  these 
are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and  by  a  metaphor,  to  shew 
the  care  and  sollicitude  they  have  of  them.  Although  some 
jealousies  express  all  the  symptomes  of  this  which  we  treat  of, 
feare,  sorrow,  anguish,  anxiety,  suspition,  hatred,  &c.  the 
object  only  varied.  That  of  some  fathers  is  very  eminent,  to 
their  sons  and  heires ;  for  though  they  love  them  dearly  being 
children,  yet  now  comming  toward  mans  estate  they  may  not 
well  abide  them  ;  the  son  and  heire  is  commonly  sick  of  the 
father,  and  the  father  again  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son ; 
inde  simultates,  plerumque  contentioms  et  inimicitice ;  but 
that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  they  fear  corrivals 

■  Zelus  de  forma  est  inviclentia&  species,  ne  quis  forma  quam  amamus  fiuatur. 
**  3.  de  Anima.  *^  R.  de  Anima.  Tangimur  zelotypia  de  pupillis,  liberis  charisque 

cursB  nostrse  concreditis,  noD  de  forma,  sed  ne  male  sit  iis,  aut  ne  nobis  sibiqu^pareht 
ignonnniam.  ^  Plutarch.  *  Sencc.  in  Here.  fur.  '  Exod.  20. 
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(if  I  may  so  call  them)  successours,  emulators^  subjects,  or 
mch  as  they  have  offended.     ^  Omnisque  potestas  impatient 
consortis  erit:  They  are  still  auspitious^  lest  their  autharUy 
should  be  diminished^   ^  as  one  observes ;  and  as  Comineus 
hath  it,  ^  It  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes  they  liave 
of  their  grief e  and  suspition^  a  secret  disease,  that  commonly 
lurJces  and  breedes  in  princes  Jamilies,     Sometimes  it  is  for 
their  honour  onely ;  as  that  of  Adrian  the  emperour,  ^  that 
killed  all  his  emulators.     Saul  envied  David  ;  Domitian  Agri- 
cola,  because  he  did  excell  him,  obscure  his  honour  as  he 
thought,  eclipse  his  fame.   Juno  turned  Praetus  daughters  into 
kiue,  for  that  the^  contended  with  her  for  beauty ;  Cyparissa^ 
king  EteocW  children,  were  envied  of  the  goddesses  tor  their 
excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest,  saith 
^  Constantme ;  and  for  tliat  cause,  fiung  downe  headlong Jrom 
heaven,  and  buried  in  a  pit;  but  the  earth  took  pity  of  them, 
and  brought  out  cypress  trees  to  preserve   their  memories. 
^Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Marsias  can  testifie  as  much.     But  it 
is  most  grievous  when  it  is  for  a  kingdome  it  selfe,  or  matters 
of    commodity,   it    produceth   lamentable  effects,  especially 
amongst  tyrants,  in  despotico  imperio,  and  such  as  are  more 
feared  then  beloved  of  their  subjects,  that  get  and  keep  their 
fioveraignty  by  forc6,  and  feare.     ^  Quod  civibus  tenere  te  in- 
vitis  scias,  SfC.  as  Phalaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  hdd  theirs. 
For  though  feare,  cowardise  and  jealousie,  in  Plutarchs  opinion, 
be  the  common  causes  of  tyranny,  as  in  Nero,  Caligula,  Tibe- 
rius, yet  most  take  them  to  be  symptomes.     For  ^  what  slave, 
what  hangman  (as  Bodine  well  expresseth  this  passion,  /.  2. 
c,  5.  de  rep.)  can  so  cruelly  torture  a  condemned  person,  as 
thisjeare  and  suspition  ?    Feare  of  death,  infamie,  torments, 
are  those  furies  and  vultures  that  vexe  and  disquiet  tyrants,  and 
torture  them  day  and  night,  with  perpetuallterf'ors  and  affrights, 
envy,  suspition,  feare,  desire  of  revenge,  and  a  thousand  such 
disagreeing  perturbations,  turn  and  affright  the  soule  out  of 
the  hinges  of  health ;  and  more  grievously  wound  and  pierce, 
then  those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate amdvexe  their  prentises 

■  Lucan.  ^  Dansus  Aphoris.  poUt.    Semper  metuunt  ne  eorum  auctoritas 

minuatur.  <^  Belli  Neapol.  lib.  5.    Did  non  potest  quam  tenues  et  infirmas 

causae  habent  moeioris  et  suspidonis,  et  hie  est  morbus  occultos,  qui  in  familiis  prin- 
dpumregnat  ^  Omnes  semulos  interfedt  Lamprid.  «  Constant  agri- 

ciut  lib.  10.  c.  5.  Cyparissie,  Eteoclis  filis,  saltantes  ad  semulationem  Deaium,  in 
puteum  demoUtie  sunt ;  sed  terra miserata,  cupressos  inde  produxit.  'Ovid. 

Met.  r  Seneca.         ^  Quis  autem  camilfex  addictum  supplido  crudelius  affidat, 

quam  metus  ?  Metus,  inquam,  mortis,  infamise^  crudat&s,  sunt  illse  ultzices  Furise  que 
tyrannos  exagitant,  &c.  Multo  acerbius  sauclant  et  pungunt,  quam  ^rudeles  domini 
servos  vinctos  fustibus  ac  tormentis  exulcerare  possunt. 
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or  servants^  with    clubbesy  whippes^  chaines    and  tortures. 
Many  terrible  examples  we  have  in  this  kinde,  amongst  the 
Turkes  especially,  many  jealous  outrages;    aSelimus  killed 
Cornutus  his  yongest  brother,  five  of  his  nephewes,  Mustapha 
Bassa,  and  divers  others.     ^  Bajazet,  the  second  Turke,  jealous 
of  the  valour  and  greatness  of  Acmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to 
be  slaine.    ^  Solyman  the  magnificent  murdered  his  own  son 
Mustapha ;  and  ^tis  an  ordinary  thing  amongst  them,  to  make 
away  tneir  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at  the  first  comming 
to  the  crown :  ^tis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers 
funerals.     What  mad  pranks,  in  his  jealous  fury,  did  Herode 
of  old  commit  in  Jury,  when  he  massacred  all  the  children  of 
a  yeare  old  ?    ^  Valens,  the  emperour  in  Constantinople,  when 
as  he  left  no  man  alive  of  quality  in  hi^  kingdome  that  had  his 
name  begun .  with  Theo,  Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii, 
Theoduli,  &c.     They  went  all  to  their  long  home,  because  a 
wizard  told   him   that   name   should   succeed  in   his  empire. 
And  what  furious  designes  hath  ^  Jo.  Basilius,  that  Musco- 
▼ian  tyrant,  practised  of  late  P     It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that 
strange  suspition,  which  Suetonius  reports  of  Claudius  Caesar, 
and  of  Domitian ;  they  were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw  : 
And,  which  Herodian  reports  of  Antoninus  and  Geta,  those 
two  jealous  brothers ;  the  one  could  not  endure  so  much  as 
the  others   servants ;    but   made  away  him,  his  chiefest  fol- 
lowers, and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers. 
^  Maximinus   perceiving  himself e  to  be  odious  to  most  men^ 
because  he  was  come  to  that  height  of  honour  out  of  base 
beginnings,  and  suspecting   his  meane    parentage  would  be 
objected  to  him,  cattsed    all  the  sefiators  that   were    nobly 
descended,  to  be  slaine  in  a  Jealous  humour,  turned  aU  the 
servants  of  Alexa/nder,  his  predecessor,   out  of  doores,  and 
slew  many  of  them,    because    they  lamented  their  masters 
death,  suspecting  them  to  be  traytors,  for  the  love  they  bare 
to  hi7m     When  Alexander  in  his  fury  had  made  Clitus,  his 
deare  friend,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now,  (saith  ?  Curtius) 
an  alienation  in  his  subjects  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him ; 
he  began  to  be  jealous  of  himselfe,  lest  they  should  attempt  as 
much  on  him,  and  said,  they  lived  like  so  many  wilde  beasts 

■  Loniceras  torn.  1.  Turc  hist.  c.  24.  ^  Jovius  vita  ejus.  ^  Knowles. 

Busbequius.  Sand.  fol.  52.  '  Nicephorus  lib.  11.  c  45.  Socrates  lib.  ?•  cap.  36. 
Neque  Valens  alicai  pepercit  qui  Theo  cognomiDe  vocaretur.  *  Alezand. 

Oaguin.  Muscov.  hist,  descrip.  c.  5.  'Dr.  Fletcher.  Timet  onines  ne  insidis 

essent.  Herodian.  1. 7.  Maximinusinvisum  se  sentiens,  quod  exinfimo  loco  intantam 
fortunam  venisset  moribos  ac  genere  barbarus,  metuens  ne  natalium  obscuritas  objice- 
retur,  omnes  Alexandrt  prasdecessoris  ministros  ex  aula  ejecit,  pluribus  interfectis  quod 
incBsti  essent  ad  mortem  Alexandri,  insidias  inde  metuens;  '  I^ib.  8.  Tanquam 

ferae  solitudiue  yivebant,  terrcntes  alios,  timentes. 
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i«  o  zmldeniesse^  one  q^aid  of  another.     Our  modeme  stories 
afford  us  many  notable  examples.    »  Henry  the  third  of  France, 

i'ealous  of  Henry  of  Loraine  duke  of  Guise,  Anno  1588.  caused 
u'm  to  -be  rauraered  in  his  owne  chamber.  ^  Lewes  the  ele- 
venth was  so  suspitious,  he  durst  not  trust  his  children  ;  every 
man  about  him  ne  suspected  for  a  tray  tor :  many  strange  tricks 
Comineus  telleth  of  nim.  How  jealous  was  our  Henry  the 
^  fourth  of  king  Richard  the  second,  so  long  as  he  lived,  after 
he  was  deposed !  and  of  his  own  son  Henry,  in  his  later  dayes  ! 
which  the  prince  well  perceiving,  came  to  visite  his  father  in 
his  sicknesse,  in  a  watchet  velvet  gowne,  full  of  oilet  holes,  and 
with  needles  sticking  in  them,  (as  an  embleme  of  jealousie) 
and  so  pacified  his  suspitious  father,  after  some  speeches  and 
protestations^  which  ^  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual 
imprisonment,  as  that  of  Robert  ^  duke  of  Nornaandy,  m  the 
dayes  of  Henry  the  first ;  forbidding  of  marriage  to  some  per- 
sons, with  such  like  edicts  and  prohibitions,  are  ordinary  in 
all  states.  In  a  word  (^as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jea- 
lousie: a  mighty  state,  a  rich  treasure,  a  faire  wife;  or 
where  there  is  a  crackt  title,  much  tyranny,  and  many  exac- 
tions. In  our  state,  as  being  freed  from  all  these  feares  and 
miseries,  we  maybe  most  secure  and  happy  under  the  reign  of 
our  fortunate  prince. 

'  His  fortune  hath  indebted  him  to  none^ 
But  to  all  his  people  universally  ; 
And  not  to  them  but  for  their  love  alone^ 
Which  they  account  as  placed  worthily. 

He  is  so  set,  he  hath  no  cause  to  be 
Jealous^  or  dreadfull  of  disloyalty ; 
The  pedistall  whereon  his  greatnesse  stands 
Is  held  of  all  our  hearts^  and  all  our  hands. 

But  I  rove,  I  confesse.  These  aequivocations,  jealousies,  and 
many  such,  which  crucifie  the  soules  of  men,  are  not  here 
properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of  ours  included ;  but 
that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,  and  wherein 
they  can  brooke  no  corrival,  or  endure  any  participation.  And 
this  jealousie  belongs  as  well  to  bruite  beasts  as  men.  Some 
creatures,  saith  K  Vives,  swans,  doves, .  cockes,  bulls,  &c.  are 
jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for  feare  of  com- 
munion. 

*  Serres  foh  56.  ^  Neap,  belli  lib.  5.    NuUi  prorsus  homlni  fidebat,  omnes 

inEddiari  sibi  putabat.         <=  Camden's  Remaines.         ^  Mat.  Paris.  *  R.  T» 

notes  in  blason  jealousie.  ^Daniel  in  bis  Panegyrick  to  the  king.  k3.  De 

anima  cap.  de  zel.  Animalia  qua^dani  zelotypia  languntur,  ut  oloreR,  columbae,  galli, 
taurix  &c.  ob  metum  communionis. 
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»  Grege  pro  toto  bella  juvenci, 
Si  conjugio  timuere  btblo, 
Possant  timidi  pnelia  cervix 
Et  mugitus  dant  concepti  sigua  furoris. 

In  \'^enus'  cause  what  mighty  battels  make 
Your  raving  bulls,  and  stirs  for  their  herds  sake  ! 
I  And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous^ 

I  Will  fight  and  roare,  if  once  they  be  but  jealous. 

In  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned,  bulls 
especially  ;  alium  iii  pascuis  non  admittit ;  he  will  not  admit 
another  bull  to  feed  in  the  same  pasture,  saith  ^  Oppian  :  which 
Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Poland,  used  as  an  impresse, 
with  that  motto,  Regnum  non  capit  duos.  R.  T.  in  his  blason 
of  jealousie,  telleth  a  story  of  a  swan  about  Windsore,  that 
finding  a  strange  cocke  with  his  mate,  did  swim,  I  know  not 
how  many  miles  after  him,  to  kill  him  ;  and  when  he  had  so 
done,  came  back  and  killed  his  hen ;  a  certaine  truth,  he  saith, 
done  upon  Thames,  as  many  water-men,  and  neighbour  gentle- 
men can  tell.  Fiflern  suarn  liberet ;  for  my  part,  I  do  beleeve 
it  may  be  true ;  for  swans  have  ever  been  branded  with  that 
epithite  of  jealousie. 

^  tSTfie  jealouje:  ;e;b)anne  dL%dLin»t  f;ijg  Ocat{i  t{)at  ;e;ingetf> 
9lnD  t'ki  tf;c  otole  tf;at  oC  oratt  booe  btin^^etf). 

^  Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous 
then  any  other  creatures  whatsoever ;  and  those  old  JEgyp- 
tians,  as  ^  Pierius  informeth  us,  expresse,  in  their  hierogly- 
phicks,  the  passion  of  jealousie  by  a  camell ;  ^  because  that 
fearing  the  worst  still  about  matters  of  vinery,  he  loves  soli- 
tudes, that  he  may  enjoye  his  pleasure  alone,  et  in  quoscunque 
obvios  insurgit^  zelotypice  stimulis  agitatus^  he  will  quarrel 
and  fight  with  whosoever  come  next,  man  or  beast,  in  his 
jealous  fits.  I  have  reade  as  much  of  ^  crocodiles  ;  and  if  Peter 
Martyrs  authority  be  authentique,  legat.  Babylonicos  lib,  3. 
you  shall  have  a  strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related. 
Another  story  of  the  jealousie  of  dog?,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius 
Tract.  3.  cap.  5.  de  loquela  a/nimalium. 

But  this  furiou»  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men ;  and  is  as 
well  amongst  batchelors,  as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst 
batchelors  we  commonly  call  them  rivals  or  corrivals,  a  meta- 


»  Setieca.  ''  Lib.  11.  Cynoget  ^  Chaucer  in  his  assembly  of  fowls. 

*  AldroVand.  ^  Lib.  12.  'Sibi  timens  circa  res  venereaji,  solitudines 

amat,  quo  solus  sola  foemina  fruatur.  «  Crocodili  zelotypi  et  uxorem  dmantts- 

simi,  &c. 
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phor  derived  from  a  river,  rivcUes  a  *  rivo ;  for  as  a  river, 
saith  Acron  in  Hor,  art.  Poet,  and  Donat,  in  Ter.  Eunuch. 
divides  a  common  grounde  betwixt  two  men,  and  both  parti- 
cipate of  it,  so  is  a  woman  indifferent  betwixt  two  suiters,  both 
likely  to  enjoye  her ;  and  thence  comes  this  emulation,  which 
breakes  out  many  times  into  tempestuous  stormes,  and  produ- 
ceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  it  self,  with  much  cruelty, 
many  single  combats.  They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury 
done  unto  them  before  their  mistress ;  and  in  her  defence,  will 
bite  off  one  anothers  noses ;  they  are  most  impatient  of  any 
floute,  disgrace,  the  least  emulation  or  participation  in  that 
kinde.  ^  Lacerat  lacertum  Largi  mordcuv  Memnitis.  Mem- 
nius  the  Roman  (as  Tully  tels  the  story  de  oratore  lib,  2.) 
being  corrival  with  Largus  at  Terracina,  bit  him  by  the  arme, 
which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous,  that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a 

?roverbe,  in  those  parts.  ^  Phaedria  could  not  abide  his  corrival 
^hraso:  for  when  Parmeno  demanded,  numquid  aliud  imperils  f 
whether  he  would  command  him  any  more  service  :  No  more 
(saith  he)  but  to  spedke  in  his  behalje^  and  to  drive  away  his 
corrival^  if  he  could.  Constantine  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his 
husbandry,  cap,  11.  hath  a  pleasant  tale  of  the  pine  tree ;  ^  she 
was  once  a  faire  maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Boreas  two  corrivals, 
dearly  sought ;  but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  &c.  And 
in  his  18  chapter  he  telleth  another  tale  of  *^  Mars,  that  in  his 
jealousie  slew  Adonis.  Petronius  calleth  this  passion  qLtna/ntium 
juriosam  cemulationem,  a  furious  emulation  ;  and  their  sym- 
ptomes  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Jeffery  Chaucer,  in  his  first 
Canterbury  tale.  It  will  ma*ke  the  neerest  and  dearest  friends 
fall  out ;  they  will  endure  all  other  things  to  bee  common,  goods, 
lands,  monys,  participate  of  each  others  pleasures,  and  take  in 
good  part  any  disgraces,  injuries  in  another  kinde ;  but,  as  Pro- 
pertius  well  describes  it  m  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will 
suffer  nothing,  have  no  corrivals. 

'  Tu  milii  vel  ferro  pectus^  vel  perde  veneno, 
A  domina  tantum  te  modo  tolle  mea : 

Te  socium  vitae,  te  corporis  esse  licebit^ 
Te  dominum  admitto  rebus^  amice^  meis. 

Lecto  te  solum^  lecto  te  deprecor  uno : 
Rivalem  possum  non  ego  ferre  Jovem. 


*  Qui  dividit  agrum  communem ;  inde  dedudtur  ad  amantes.  ^  Enunus 

chil.  I.  cent  9.  adag.  99.  ^  Ter.  £un.  act  1.  sc.  1.  Mudub  nostrum  omato 

rerbis,  et  istum  annulunu  quoad  poteris,  ab  eft  pellito.  ^  Pinus  paella  quondam 

fuit,  Slc  « Mars  zelotypus  Adonidcm  intcrfeciu  '  R.  T. 
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Stab  me  with  sword,  or  poysou  strong 

Give  me  to  work  my  bane  ; 
So  thou  court  not  my  lass^  so  thou 

From  mistress  mine  refrain. 

Command  my  selfe,  my  body,  purse. 

As  thine  own  goods  take'all, 
And  as  my  neerest  dearest  friend, 

I  ever  use  thee  shall. 

O  spare  my  love,  to  have  alone 

Her  to  my  selfe  I  crave  ; 
Nay,  Jove  himselfe  111  not  endure 
'  My  rival  for  to  have. 

This  jealousie  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs 
to  married  men;  in  respect  to  their  owne  wives ;  to  whose  estate, 
as  no  sweetnesse,  pleasure,  happinesse  can  be  compared  in  the 
world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  loveingly  together  ;  so  if  they 
disagree  or  be  jealous,  tnose  bitter  pils  of  sorrow  and  grief, 
disasterous  mischieves,  mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discon- 
tents, are  not  to  be  separated  from  them.  A  most  violent  pas- 
sion it  is,  where  it  taketh  place,  an  unspeakable  torment,  a 
hellish  torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Anosto  cals  it ;  ajhity^ 
a  continual  Jever^  full  of  suspition^Jeare,  and  sorrow ;  a  mar- 
tyrdome^  a  mirth-marring  monster.  The  sorrow  and  grief  of 
heart  of  one  woman  jec£ms  of  another^  is  heavier  then  death, 
Ecclus,  26.  6.  as  '^  Feninnah  did  Hannah,  vexe  her  and  upbraid 
her  sore,  'Tis  a  main  vexation,  a  most  iiitoUerable  burden, 
a  corrosive  to  all  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  it  self,  as  ^  Bene- 
detto Varchi  proves  out  of  that  select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  de  la 
Casa,  that  reverend  lord,  as  he  stiles  him. 


SUBSECT,  II. 

Causes  of  Jealousie.  Whoa/re  most  apt.  Idleness,  melancholy , 
impotency,  long  absence,  beauty,  wantonness,  naught  them- 
selves.   Allurements  Jrom  time,  place,  persons,  bad  usage* 

jCXSTROLOGERS  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  signe  of  this 
hitter  passion ;  and  out  of  every  mans  horoscope  will  give  a 
probable  conjecture  whether  he  will  be  jealous  or  no,  and  at 
what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significators  to  their  several  pro- 
missors :  their  aphorismes  are  to  oe  read  in  Albubator,  Ponta- 
nus,  Skoner,  Junctine,  &c.  Bodine  cap.  5.  meth.  hist,  ascribes 

•  1  Sam.  1.  6.  •»  Blason  of  Jealousie. 
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a  great  cause  to  the  country  or  clime,  and  discourseth  largely 
there  of  this  subject,  saying,  that  southeme  men  are  more  hot, 
lascivious,  and  jealous,  then  such  as  live  in  the  north ;  they 
can  hardly  containe  themselves  in  those  hotter  climes,  but  are 
most  subject  to  prodigious  lusts.  Leo  Afer  telleth  incredible 
things  almost,  of  the  lust  and  jealousie  of  his  country  men  of 
Africke,  and  especially  such  as  live  about  Carthage ;  and  so 
doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  »  Asia,  Turkic,  Spaniards, 
Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England  to- 
bacconists, France  dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone 
hath  jealous  husbands.  And  in  ^  Italy,  some  account  them 
of  Piacenza  more  jealous  then  the  rest.  In  ^  Germany^  France, 
Brittain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy,  they  are  not  so  troubled 
with  this  ferall  malady,  although  Damianiis  a  Goes,  which  I 
doe  much  wonder  at,  in  his  topography  of  Laplande,  and 
Herbastein  of  Russia,  against  the  stream  of  all  other  geogra^ 
phers,  would  fasten  it  upon  those  northeme  inhabitants. 
AJtomarius  Poggius,  and  Munster  in  his  description  of  Ba- 
den, reports  that  men  and  women  of  all  sorts,  go  commonly 
into  the  bathes  together,  without  all  suspition,  the  name  of 
Jealousie  (saith  Munster)  is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of 
among  them :  In  Frisland  the  women  kiss  him  they  drink 
to,  ana  are  kissed  again  of  those  they  pledge.  The  virgins  in 
Holland  go  hand  m  hand  with  yong  men  from  home,  glide 
on  the  ice,  such  is  their  harmless  liberty,  and  lodge  toge- 
ther abroad  without  suspition,  which  rash  Sansovinus,  an 
Italian,  makes  a  great  signe  of  unchastity.  In  France,  upon 
small  acquaintance,  it  is  usual  to  court  other  mens  wives, 
to  come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them  arme  in 
arme  in  the  streets,  without  imputation.  In  the  most  northeme 
countries,  yong  men  and  maids  familiarly  dance  together, 
men  and  their  wives,  ^  which,  Siena  only  excepted,  Italians 
may  not  abide.  The  <Greekes,  on  the  other  siae,  have  their 
private  bathes  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not 
come  neer,  not  so  much  as  see  one  another :  and  as  ^  Bo- 
dine  observes  lib,  5.  de  repub*  the  Italians  could  never  en- 
dure  this^  or  ^  Spaniard ;  the  very  conceit  of  it  would  make 
him  mad :  and  for  that  cause  they  locke  up  their  women,  and 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  neer  men,  so  much  as  in  the  P  church. 


*  Mulierum  conditio  roisera ;  nullam  honestam  credunt  nisi  dome  oondusa  vivat. 
^  Fines  Morison.  « Nomen  zelotypiie  apud  istos  locum  non  habet  lib.  3.  c>  8> 

*  Fines  Moris,  part.  3.  cap.  2.  •Busbequius.  Sands.  *^PraB  amore 

et  Kelotypia  sspius  inianinnt.  %  Australes  ne  sacra  quidem  publica  fieri 

J)atiuntur9  nisi  uterque  sexus  pariete  medio  dividatur ;  et  quum  in  Angliam,  inquit, 
egationis  causa  profectus  essem,  audivi  Mendozam  legatum  Hispaniarum  dicentem, 
lurpe  esse  viros  et  fonninas,  &c 
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but  with  a  partition  between.  He  telleth  moreover,  how  that 
when  he  wiis  embassadour  in  England^  he  heard  Mendoza, 
the  Spanish  legate^  finding  fault  with  it^  as  aJUthy  custome 

Jbr  men  and  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches  together  ; 
but  Dr.  Dale^  the  master  of  the  requests^  tcid  him  again,  that 
it  was  indeed  a  Jilthy  custome  in  Spain^  w^iere  they  could  not 
contain  themselves  from  la^scivious  thoughts  in  their  holy 
places,  but  not  xvith  us,  Baronius,  in  his  Annals  out  of  Euse- 
bius,  taiceth  Licinius  the  emperour  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to 
this  effect,  Jubens  ne  viri  simul  cum  midieribus  in  ecclesid 
.  interessent:  for  being  prodigiously  naught  himself,  aliorum 
naturam  ex  sud  vitiosd  mente  speciality  he  so  esteemed  others. 
But  we  are  far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will  permit 
our  wives  and  daughters  to  go  to  the  taverne  with  a  friend,  as 
Aubanus  saith,  modo  absit  la^civia^  and  suspect  nothing;  to 
kiss  comming  and  going,  which  as  Erasmus  writes  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  they  cannot  endure.  England  is  a  paradise  for  wo- 
men, and  hell  for  horses :  Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  hell  for 
women,  as  the  diverbe  goes.  Some  make  a  question  whether 
this  headstrong  passion  rage  more  in  women  then  men,  as 
Montagne  l.  «3.  But  sure  it  is  more  outragious  in  women,  as 
all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their 
sexe.  Scaliger,  Poet,  lib.  cap.  13.  concludes  against  women, 
^  Besides  their  inconstancy ^  treachery ^  suspition^  dissimulation, 
superstition^  pride,  (for  all  women  are  by  nature  proud)  desire 
ojsoveraignty,  if  they  be  great  women  (he  gives  instance  in 
Juno)  bitterness  ana  jealousie  are  the  most  remarkable  of 

Jections. 

^  Sed  neque  fulvus  aper  media  tarn  fiilvus  in  irii  est, 
Fulmineo  rapidos  dmn  rotat  ore  canes. 
Nee  leo,  &c. — 

Tyger,  bore,  bear,  viper,  lioness, 
A  womans  fiiry  cannot  express. 

^  Some  say  red-headed  women,  pale-coloured,  black-eyed  and 
of  a  shril  voice,  are  most  subject  to  jealousie. 

^  High  colour  ii^  a  woman  choler  shews. 
Naught  are  they,  peevish,  proud,  malicious  y 
But  worst  of  all,  red,  shril,  and  jealous. 


*  Idea.  Mulieres  prseterquam  quod  sunt  inBdac,  suspicaces,  inconstantes,  insidiosv^ 
simulatrices,  superstitioss,  etsi  potentes,  intolerabiles,  amore  zelotyps  supra  rooduni* 
»>  Ovid.  2.  de  art.  «  BarteUo.  «*  r.  t. 
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Comparisons  are  odious  ;  I  neither  parallel  them  with  others, 
nor  debase  them  any  more :  men  and  women  are  both  bad, 
and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious  infirmity.  It  is  most  part  a 
symptome  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater  and  Valescus 
teacn  us :  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous  apt 
to  be  melancholy. 

*  Pale  jealousie^  childe  of  insatiate  love^ 
Of  heart-sick  thoughts  which  melancholy  bred^ 
A  hell-tormenting  feare,  no  fsEuth  can  move. 
By  discontent  with  deadly  poyson  fed : 
With  headless  youth  and  errour  vainly  led.  ^ 

A  mortall  plague^  a  vertue-drowning  floode^ 
A  hellish  fire^  not  quenched  but  with  bloud. 

If  idleness  concurr  with  nffelancholy,  such  persons  are  most 
apt  to  be  jealous ;  'tis  ^^  Nevisanus^  note,  An  idle  woman  ispre^ 
sumed  to  be  lascivious^  and  often  Jealous,  Mulier  cum  sola 
coffitatf  male  cogitat :  and  His  not  unlikely,  for  they  have  no 
other  business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Imt)otency 
first,  when  a  man'  is  not  able  of  himselfe  to  perform  those  dues 
which  he  ought  unto  his  wife:  for  though  he  be  an  honest 
liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  make  a  ques- 
tion, an  suum  cuique  iribuaty  whether  he  give  every  one  their 
owne ;  and  therefore,  when  he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and 
perceives  her  to  be  more  craving,  clamorous,  unsatiable  and 
prone  to  lust  then  is  fit,  he  begms  presently  to  suspect,  that 
wherein  he  is  defective,  she  will  satisfie  her  selfe,  she  will  be 
pleased  by  some  other  meanes.  Cornelius  Gallus  hath  elegantly 
expressed  this  humor  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lycoris. 

Jamque  alios  juvenes  aliosque  requirit  amores, 
.    Me  vocat  imbellem  decrepitumque  senem^  &c. 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and 
drye  by  nature,  and  meLvnedsucciplenis^  toyong  wanton  wives. 
With  old  doting  Janivere  in  Chaucer,  they  begin  to  mistrust 
all  is  not  well ; 

Hist  toajBi  ponff  ano  ?jc  toaK  olo. 


%nD  tlieteCoTe  ht  f  eareo  to  be  a  cucfcolo. 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  Old  age  is  a  disease  of  it 
self, loathsome,  full  of  suspition  and  feare;  when  it  is  at  best, 
unable,  unfit  for  such  matters.     ^  Tarn   apta  nuptus  quam 

■  R.  T.  ^  Lib.  2. num.  8.     Mulier  otiosa  facile  praesumitur  luxuriosa,  et 

8«pe  zelotypa.  ^  Lib.  2.  num.  4. 
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bruma  messibusy  as  welcome  to  a  yong  woman  as  snow  in  har- 
vest, saith  Nevisanus:  Et  si  cajnsjuvenculamyfacit  tibi  cor- 
nua»  Marry  a  lusty  maid  and  she  will  surely  graft  homes  on 
thy  head.  **  AU  women  are  slippery ^  often  unfaUhfuU  to  their 
husbands^  (as  ^neas  Silvius  eptst,  88.  seconds  him)  but  to  old 
men,  most  treacherous  GfcUU:  they  had  rather  mortem  amplex^ 
arieTy  lye  with  a  corse  then  such  a  one.  ^  Oderunt  ilium  puerif 
contemnunt  mtdieres.  On  the  other  side,  many  men,  saith 
Hieronymus,  are  suspitious  of  their  wives,  ®  if  they  be  lightly 
given,  but  old  folkes  above  the  rest.  In  so  much  that  she  did 
not  complain  without  a  cause,  in  ^  Apuleius  of  an  old,  bald, 
bedridden  knave  she  had  to  a  good  man.  Poor  woman  as  I 
amy  what  shall  I  doe  ?  I  have  an  old  grim  sire  to  wy  husbandy 
as  bald  as  a  coute;  as  little  and  a>s  ^nable  as  a  cJiUdey  a  bedfull 
of  bones,  he  keeps  all  the  doores  barred  and  locked  upon  me : 
wo  is  mCy  what  shaU  I  doe  P  He  .was  iealous,  and  she  made  him 
a  cuckold  for  keeping  her  up.  Suspition  without  a  cause,  hard 
usage  is  able  of  it  selfe  to  make  a  woman  flye  out,  that  was 
otherwise  honest. 

*  plerasque  bonas  tractatio  prava^ 


Esse  facity 

bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter.  Nam  quando  mulieres  co- 
gnoscunt  maritum  hoc  advertere,licentiuspeccantyas  ^Nevisanus 
Holds,  when  a  woman  thinks  her  husband  watcheth  her,  she 
will  sooner  o£fend ;  ^  libtrius  peccanty  et  pudor  omnis  abesty 
rough  handling  makes  them  worse:  as  the  good  wife  of  Bathe 
in  Chaucer  brags, 

31n  ^0  oton  sxtaat  31  nuioe  fiim  txit, 
JFot  anger  ano  Cot  brt?  italtmfiit. 

Of  two  extreames,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  'Tis  a 
great  fault  (for  some  men  are  uxorii)  to  be  too  fond  of  the^ 
wives,  to  dote  on  them  as  ^  senior  Deliro  on  his  Fallace,  to' 
be  too  effeminate ;  or  as  some  doe,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives, 
breed  children  for  them,  and  like  the  » Tiberini,  lye  in  for  them, 
as  some  birds  hatch  egges  by  turns,  they  do  all  womens  offices. 
Cselius  Rhodiginus  ant.  lect.  lib.  6.  cap.  S4.  makes  mention  of 

•  Quum  omnibus  infideles  foeminie,  nenibus  infideliflsimie.  ^  ^limnennus. 

«  Vix  aliqua  non  impudica,  et  quam  non  suspectam  merito  quis  habeat  *  Lib. 
5.  de  aur.  asina  At  ego  miaera,  patre  meo  seniorein  maritum  nacta  sum,  dein 
cucurbita  calviorem  et  quovis  puero  pumilioiem,  cunctam  domum  seris  et  catenis 
obditam  custbdieatem.  "Cbaloner.  '  Lib.  4.  n.  80.  k  OTid.  2. 

de  art  amandi.  ^. Every  man  out  of  his  humour.  *  Calcagninus  ApoL 

Tiberini  ab  uxorum  partu  earum  vices  subeunt,  ut  aves  per  vices  incubant,  &c« 
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a  fellow  out  of  Seneca,  »  that  was  so  besotted  on  his  wife,  he 
could  not  endure  a  moment  out  of  her  company ;  he  wore  her 
scarfe,  when  he  went  abroad,  next  his  heart,  and  would  never 
drinke  but  in  that  cup  she  began  first.  We  have  many  such 
fondlings,  that  are  their  wives  packhorses  and  slaves,  (namgrave 
malum  Uivar  superans  virum  suum,  as  the  comical  poet  hath  it, 
there's  no  greater  misery  to  a  man  then  to  let  his  wife  domineer)\ 
to  carry  her  mufie,  dog,  and  fan ;  let  her  weare  the  breeches,, 
lay  out,  spende  and  do  what  she  will,  go  and  come,  whither, 
when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 

Here  take  my  muffe ;  arid  do  you  hear,  good  man  ? 
Now  give  me  Pearl,  and  carry  you  my  fen,  &c. 

poscit  pallam,  redimicula,  inaures ; 


Curre ;  quid  hie  cessaa^  vulgo  vult  ilia  videri. 
Tu  pete  lecticas 

many  brave  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kinde, 
multos  Jbras  claroa  domestica  hcec  destruxit  infamia,  and. 
many  noble  senators  and  souldiers  (as  ^  Pliny  notes)  have  lost 
their  honour,  in  being  uxorii,  so  sottishly  overruled  by  their 
wives.  And  therefore  Cato,  in  Plutarch,  made  a  bittej:  jeste  on 
his  fellow  citizens,  the  Romans,  we  govern  aU  the  world  abroad^ 
and  our  wives  at  Iwme  rule  us.  These  offend  in  one  extreame ; 
but  too  hard  and  too  severe,  are  far  more  offensive  on  the  other. 
As  just  a  cause  may  be,  long  absence  of  either  party,  when 
they  must  of  necessity  be  much  from  home,  as  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, marriners,  by  their  professions;  or  otherwise  make 
frivolous  impertinent  journeyes ;  tarry  long  abroad  to  no  pur- 
pose, lye  out  and  are  gadding  still,  upon  small  occasions,  it. 
must  needs  yeeld  matter  of  suspition,  when  they  use  their, 
wives  unkindly  in  the  mean  time,  and  never  tarry  at  home,  it 
cannot  use  but  ingendcr  some  such  conceit. 

^  Uxor,  si  cessas,  amare  te  cogitat 
Aut  tete  amaii,  aut  potare,  aut  animo  obsequi, 
£(  tibi  bene  eese  soli,  quum  sifat  sit  male« 

If  thou  be  absent  long,  thy  wife  then  thinks, 
Th'  art  drunk,  at  ease,  or  with  some  pretty  minks, 
'Tis  well  with  thee,  or  else  beloved  of  some, 
Whil'st  she,  poor  soule,  doth  fare  fall  ill  at  home. 

Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease ;  for 
when  he  was  to  go  from  home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some 
other  remote  cities  of  Greece,  he  writ  to  his  friend  Dionysius 

•  Exiturus  fascia  uxozis  pectus  alligabat,  nee  momento  praesentii  ejus  caiere  po- 
tent, potumquc  non  hauriebat  nisi  pra^gustatum  labris  ejus.  ^  Chaloner. 
«  Panegyr.  Trajano.            ^  Ter.  Adelph.  act.  1.  sc.  1. 
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(if  at  least  those  »  epistles  be  his)  ^  to  oversee  his  wife  in  Tits 
absence^  (as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  CoroxA^)  althcmgh 
she  lived  in  his  house  with  her  father  and  mother,  whom  he 
knew  would  have  a  care  of  her ;  yet  that  wcyuld  not  satisfie 
hisjealousie,  he  would  have  his  speciall  Jriend  Dionysius  to 
dwell  in  his  house  with  fier,  aU  the  time  of  his  peregrination, 
and  to  observe  her  behaviour,  how  she  carried  her  self  in  her 
husl^nds  absence ;  and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other  men. 
^  For  a  woman  had  need  to  have  an  overseer  to  keep  her  hO" 
nest ;  they  are  had  by  n^ature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and  if*  thi 
be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  a/n  unprqy^ied  tree,  they  will  be  Jul 
qfrviide  branches,  and  degenerate  (fa  sudden.  Especially  in 
their  husbatids  absence :  though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and 
one  Penelope,  yet  Clytemnestra  mftde  Agamemnon  a  cuckold: 
and  no  queftstion  ther^  be  too  many  of  her  conditions*  If  thdr 
husbands  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business, 
well  they  may  suspect :  or  if  they  run  one  way,  their  wives  at 
h6me  will  flye  out  another.  Quid  pro  quo.  Or  if  present,  and 
give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ought,  ^  primum  in- 
gratiB,  mox  vnvisdB  nodes  qace  per  somnurrt  transigtmtur,  they 
cannot  endufe  to  lye  alone,  or  to  fast  long.  «  Peter  Godfridus, 
in  his  second  booK  of  love,  and  sixt  chapter,  hath  a  story  out 
of  S*.  Anthonies  life,  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  that  good  mans 
advise,  would'  not  meddle  with  his  wife  in  the  passion  week, 
but  for  his  pains,  she  set  a  pair  of  homes  on  his Tiead;  Such 
another  he  hath,  out  of  Abstemius,  oneperswaded  a  new  mar- 
ried man,  ^  to  forbear  the  three  first  nights,  and  he  should 
all  his  life  time  after  be  fortunate  in  catik;  but  his  impatient 
wifife  would  riot  tarry  so  long :  well  he  might  speede  in  cattle ; 
but  not  in  children.  Such  a  tale  hath  Heinsius,  of  an  impotent 
and  slack  scholler,  a  meere  student,  and  a  friend  of  his,  that 
seeing  by  chance  a  fine  damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs 
marry  her ;  the  match  was  soon  made,  for  he  was  yong  and 
riche,  genis  grains,  corpore  glabeUus,  arte  multiscius,  et  for" 
tund  cpuientus,  like  that  Apollo  in  s  Apuleius.      The  first 

*  Fab.  Galvo  Ravennate  interpiete.  ^  Dum  rediero  domum  meam  habita- 

bi8,'et  licet  cum  parentibus  habitet  bac  mei  peregrinatione,  earn  tamen  et  ejus 
Taot6A  observabis  uti  absentia  -viri  sui  probe  degat,  nee  alios  viros  cogitet  aut  quse^ 
lat.  '^  iPoemina  semper  custode  eget,  qui  se  padicam  contineat ;  suStpte  enim 

natui^  nequitias  insitas  habet,  quas  nisi  indies  comprimat,  ut  arbores  stolones 
emittunt,  &c.  ^  Heinsius.  *  Uxor  cujusdam  nobilis  quum  debitum 

maritale  saciftl  passioms  hebdomada  non  obtineret,  alterum  adiit.  '  Ne  tribus 

prioribus  noctibus  rem  haberet  cum  ea,  ut  esset  in  pecoribus  fortunatus,  ab  uxore 
morse  impatiente,  &c.    ,  «  Totam  noctem  bene  et  pudice  nemini  molestus 

donniendo  transegit ;  mane  autem  quum  nullius  conscius  facinoris  $ibi  esset,  et 
ineirtis  puderet,  audisse  86  dicebat  cum  dolore  calculi  solere  earn  conflictari.  Duo 
praecepta  ju^  una  nocte  expressit,  neminem  Iseserat  et  honeste  vixerat,  sed  an 
suum  cuiqne  reddldisset,  quseri  poterat.  Miicius  opinor  et  Trebatlus  hoc  negassent. 
lib.  1. 
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night,  having  liberally  taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  countrey 
they  do)  my  fine  scholler  was  so  fusled,  that  he  no  sooner  was 
laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked  till  morning, 
and  then  much  abashed,  purpureis  formosa  rosis  cum  Aurora 
ruherety  when  the  faire  morn  with  purple  hew  'gan  shine,  he 
made  an  excuse,  I  know  not  what,  out  of  Hippocrates  Cous, 
&c.  and  for  that  time  it  went  current ;  but  when,  as  afterward, 
he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  league  with 
a  good  fellow,  and  whiPst  he  sate  up  late  at  his  study  about 
those  criticismes,  mending  some  hard  places  in  Festus  or  Pollux, 
came  cold  to  bed,  and  would  tell  her  stil  what  he  had  done, 
she  did  not  much  regard  what  he  said,  &c.  ^  Shee  would 
have  another  matter  mended  much  rather j  which  he  did  not 
perceive  was  corrupt :  thus  he  continued  at  his  study  late,  she 
at  her  sport,  alibi  emm  Jestivas  nodes  Offitabat,  hating  all 
schoUers  for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began  to  suspect,  and 
tume  a  little  yellow,  as  well  he  might ;  for  it^  was  nis  owne 
fault ;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases  (^  as  oft  it  falls  out) 
the  mends  is  in  their  owne  hands ;  they  must  thank  themselves.  • 
Who  will  pitie  them,  saith  Neander,  or  be  much  offended  with 
such  wives,  si  deceptce  prius  viros  decipiant,  et  comuios  red* 
dantf  if  they  deceive  those  that  cozened  them  first  ?  A  law- 
yers wife  in  *=  Aristsenetus,  because  her  husband  was  negligent 
m  his  business^  quando  lecto  danda  opera,  threatned  to  cor- 
nute  him :  and  did  not  stick  to  tell  Philinna  one  of  her  gossips 
as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  him  to  hear:  If  he  Jblhw  other 
'  viens  matters^  and  leave  his  own,  Fll  have  an  orator  shallplead 
my  cause ;  I  care  not  if  he  know  it. 

A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousie,  mjyr  be  this,  when  he 
that  is  deformed,  and  as  Pindarus  says  of  Vulcan,  sine  grains 
natus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  vertuously  given,  will  marry  some 
very  faire  nice  peece,  or  light  huswife,  begins  to  misdoubt  (as 
well  he  may)  she  doth  not  affect  him.  ^  Lis  est  cmn  Jbrmd 
magnapudicitice ;  beautie  and  honeslty  have  ever  been  at  oddes. 
Abraham  was  jedous  of  his  wife  because  she  was  faire :  so  was 
Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when  he  made  her  creeking  shooes,  saith 
*  Philostratus,  ne  mxjecharetur,  sandalio  scilicet  deferente,  that 
he  might  hear,  by  them,  when  she  stirred ;  which  Mars  ind^ne 
ferrej '  was  not  well  pleased  with.  Good  cause  had  Vulcan  to 
do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no  honester  then  she  should  be.  Your 
fine  faces  have  commonly  this  fault,  and  it  is  hard  to  finde,  saith 

*  Alterius  loci  emendationem  serio  optabat,  quem  corruptum  esse  ille  non  inveniu 
^  Such  another  tale  is  in  Neander  de  Jocosariis  his  first  tale.  «  Lib.  2.  £p.  3. 

Si  i)ergit  alienis  negotiis  operam  dare,  sui  negligens,  erit  alius,  mihi  orator  qui  rem 
meam  agat.  *  Ovid.  Rara  est  concordia  forme  atque  pudicitis.  «  Jlpist* 

'  Quod  strideret  ejus  calceamentum. 
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Francis  Philelphus,  in  an  epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend,  a  rich 
man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not  proud  or  unchast.  Can  she 
be  f aire  and  honed  too  ? 

4 

*  Sffipe  etenim  occuluit  picti  sese  Hydra  sub  herM^ 
Sub  specie  formae^  incauto  se  siepe  marito 
Nequam  animus  vendit^ 

He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snout-faire  alone,  let  him  look, 
saith  *>  Barbaras,  for  no  better  successe  then  Vulcan  had  with 
Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina.  And  ^tis  impossible  al- 
most in  such  cases,  the  wife  should  containe,  or  the  good  man 
not  be  jealous.  For  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill  prmor- 
tidtied,  unpleasing  in  those  parts  which  women  most  aiiect, 
and  she  most  absolutely  faire  and  able  on  the  other  side,  if  she 
be  net  very  vertuously  given,  how  can  she  love  him  ?  and  al- 
though she  be  not  faire,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her  so, 
in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute ;  he  holds  it  unpossible  for  any 
man  living  not  to  dote  as  he  doth ;  to  look  on  ner  and  not  lust 
or  covet,  and  if  he  be  in  company  with  her,  not  to  lav  siege  to 
her  honestie :  or  else,  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  his  innrmi- 
ties,  deformities,  and  other  mens  good  parts,  out  of  his  own  little 
worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himselfe,  (for  what  is  jealpusie  but 
distrust  ?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affect  him,  nor  be  so  kinde 
and  loving  as  she  should ;  she  certainly  loves  some  other  man 
better  then  himselfe. 

*"  Nevisanus  lib.  4.  num.  72.  wiU  have  barrenness  to  be  a  main 
<:ause  of  jealpusie.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some 
other  shall ;  they  will  leave  no  remedies  unassa^ed,  and  there- 
upon the  good  man  growes  jealous.  I  could  give  an  instance, 
but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I  finde  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have 
been  formerly  naught  themselves ;  they  think  they  may  be  so 
served  by  others ;  they  turned  up  trumpe,  before  the  caras  were 
shuffled;  they  shall  have  therefore  legem  talionis^  like  fop 
like. 

**  Ipse  miser  docui^  quo  posset  ludere  pacto 
Cu8todes>  eheu  nunc  premor  arte  me^ ! 

Wretch  as  I  was^  I  taught  her  bad  to  be^ 
And  now  mine  owne  slye  tricks  are  put  on  me. 

Mala  mensy  mdlus  animus^  as  the  saying  is,  ill  diq)ositions  cause 
ill  suspitions. 

*  Hor.  epiflt  15.     .         ^  De  re  uxoria  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  <  Cum  steriks  sunt, 

ex  mutatione  viii  se  putant  concipere.  ^  Tibullus  eleg.  6. 
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*  There  is  uone  jealous,  I  durst  pawne  my  life. 
But  he  that  hath  defil'd  anothers  wife : 
And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray. 
He  straightway  thinks  his  wife  will  tread  that  waye. 

To  these  two  above  named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage, 
I  may  very  well  annex  those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  per- 
sons, by  which  it  ebbes  and  flowes,  the  fewell  of  this  furie,  as 
^  Vives  truely  observes ;  and  such  like  accidents  or  occasions, 
proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,*  or  others,  which  much 
aggravate  and  intend  this  suspitious  humour.  For  many  men 
are  so  lasciviously  given,  either  out  of  a  depraved  nature,  or 
too  much  liberty,  which  they  do  assume  unto  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  greatnesse,  in  that  they  are  noble  men,  (for 
licentia  peccandij  et  multitudo  peccantium  are  great  motives) 
though  their  own  wives  be  never  §o  faire,  noble,  vertuous, 
honest,  wise,  able  and  well  given,  they  must  have  dhange. 

V 

"  Qui  cum  legitimi  junguntur  foedere  lecti, 
Virtute  egr^giis,  facieque  domoque  puellis, 
Scorta  tamen,  foedaaque  lupas  in  fornioe  quserunt, 
£t  per  adulterium  nova  carpere  gaudia  tentant. 

Who  being  match'd  to  wives  most  vertuous. 
Noble  and  fair,  fly  out  lascivious. 

Quad  licet  ingraium  est^  that  which  is  ordinary  is  unpleasant. 
Nero  (ssdth  Tacitus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble 
vertuous  lady >  and  loved  Acte,  a  base  quean  in  respect.  ^  Ce- 
rinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a  noble  mans  daughter,  and  courted 
a  poore  servant  maid. 

■  tanta  est  alien^  in  messe  voluptas. 


for  that  «  stdne  waters  be  rriore  pUasaM :  or  as  Vitellius  the 
emperour  was  wont  to  say^Jufipncliore^  amoves^  qui  cumpericulo 
haientur;  like  stojne  venison,  still  the  sweetest  is  that  love, 
which  is  most  difficultly  attained :  they  like  better  to  hunt  by 
stealthe  in  another  mans  walk)  then  to*  have  the  fairest  course 
that  may  be,  at  game  of  theb  own. 

'  Aspice  ut  in  ocelo  modo  Sol.  modo  Luna  miaistret. 
Sic  etiam  nobis  una  puella  parum  est. 

As  Sun  and  Moone  in  heaven  chan^  their  course. 
So  they  change  love^,  though  often  to  the  worse. 

■  Withers  Sat.  ^  3.  de  Anima.  Crescit  ac  decresdt  zdotypia  cum  personis, 

locis,  temporibus,  negotus.  c  MaruUus.  ^  TibuUus  Epig,  •  Piot. 

0.  17.  f  Prqpert.  deg.  2. 
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Or  that  some  faire  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  tliey  cannot 
contain  themselves,  be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it. 
»  Nessus  the  Centaure,  was  by  agreement,  to  carry  Hercules 
ancl  his  wife  over  the  river  Eveiius;  no  sooner  had  he  set 
Deianira  on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  offered  violence 
unto  her,  leaving  Hercules  to  swim  over  as  he  could:  and 
though  her  husband  was  a  spectator,  yet  he  would  not  desist 
till  Hercules  with  a  poysoned  arrow  shot  him  to  death. 
^  Neptune  saw  by  chance  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  Eunippius 
wife ;  he  forthwith,  in  the  fury  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her 
husbands  habit,  and  made  him  a  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard 
Collatine  commend  his  wife,  and  was  so  far  enraged,  that  in 
midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went.  ^,  Theseus  stole  Ariadne, 
vi  rapuit^  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now  being  old, 
Helena,  a  girle  not  yet  ready  for  an  husoand.  Great  men  are 
most  part  thus  affected  all,  as  an  horse  they  neigh,  saith  ^  Je- 
rcmian,  after  their  neighbours  wives ; 


ut  vvsk  pullus  adhinnit  equ^. 

And  if  they  be  in  company  with  other  women,  though  in  their 
own  wives  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and  dallying  with 
them.  Juno,  in  Lucian,  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still 
kissing  Ganymede  before  her  face,  which  did  not  a  little  offend 
her:  and. besides  he  was  a  counterfeit  Amphitryo,  a  bull,  a 
swan,  a  golden  showre,  and  plaid  many  such  baa  pranks,  too 
long,  too  shandeful  to  relate. 

Or  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no  lawes, 
they  dare  freely  keep  whores  at  their  wives  ^oses•  'Tis  too 
frequent  with  noblemen  to  be  dishonest ;  pietas^  probitasjjides, 
privata  bona  sunty  as  ^  he  said  long  since ;  piety,  chasti^,  and 
such  like  vertues,  are  for  private  men :  not  to  be  much  looked 
after  in  great  courts :  and  what  Suetonius  said  of  the  good 
princes  of  his  time,  they  might  be  all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we 
may  truely  hold  of  chast  potentates  of  our  age.  For  great  per- 
sonages will  familiarly  run  out  in  this  kinde,  and  yeela  occasion 
of  offence.  ^  Montague,  in  his  essayes,  gives  instance  in  Caesar, 
Mahomet  the  Turke,  that  sacked  Constantinople,  and  Ladis- 
laus  king  of  Naples,  that  besieged  Florence :  great  men,  ^nd 
great  souldiers,  are  commonly  great,  &c.  probaium  est^  they 
are  good  doers.  Mars  and  Venus  are  equally  ballanced  in 
their  actions. 

^  Militig  in  galea  nidum  fecere  columbee, 
Apparet  Marti  quam  sit  arnica  Venus. 

*  Ovid.  lib.  9.  Met  Pausanias,  Strabo.  Quam  crcvit  imbribos  hyemalibus,  Dei- 
aniram  suacipit,  Herculem  nando  sequi  jubet.  ^  Luciim.  torn.  4.  ^  Plutarcb. 
^  Cap.  5.  8.  •  Seneca.  <  Lib.  2.  cap.  23.  «  Petroolus  CaUd. 
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A  dove  within  a  head-piece  made  her  nest^ 
'Twixt  Mars  and  Venus  see  an  interest. 

Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspi- 
tious  (reade  more  in  Aristotle  ^^c^  ^.prob,  19.)  as  Galba,  Otho, 
Domitian,  and  remarkable  Caesar  amongst  the  rest.     ^  Urbani^ 
servate  uxores,  mcechum  calvum  addudm'ns  ;  besides,  this  bald 
Csesar,  saith  Cureo  in  Sueton,  was  omnium  rnulierum  vir ;  he 
made  love  to  Eunoe  queen  of  Mauritania,  to  Cleopatra,  to 
Posthumia  wife  to  Sergius  Sulpitius,  to  LoUia  wife  to  Gabinius, 
to  TertuUa  of  Crassus,  and  to  Mutia  Pompeys  wife ;  and  I 
know  not  how  many  besides.    And  well  he  might,  for  if  all  be 
true  that  I  have  reade,  he. had  a  licence  to  lye  with  whom  he 
list.     Inter  alios  honorea  Ccesari  decretos  (as  Sueton.  ca/p.  52. 
de  Julio,  and  Dion  lib.  44.  relate)  jW  Uli  daturriy  cum  quibus- 
cunqziejieminis  sejungendi.     Every  private  history  will  yeeld 
such  variety  of  instances :  otherwise  good,  wise,  discreet  men, 
vertuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this.     Priamus  had  fifty 
sons,  but  seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten.     ^  Philippus  bonus 
left  fourteen  bastards.     Laurence  Medices,  a  good  pnpce  and  a 
wise,  but,  saith  ^  Machiavel,  prodigiously  lascivious.     None  so 
valiant  as  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  l^ut  as  the  said  author  hath 
it,  ^  none  so  incontinent  as  .he  was.     And  'tis  not  only  predo- 
minant in  grandies,  this  fault ;  but  if  you  will  take  a  great  mans 
testimony,  'tis  familiar  with  every  base  souldier  in  France,  (and 
elsewhere  I  think)  This  vice  (saith  ^  mine  author)  is  so  common 
with  us  in  France^  that  he  is  of  no  accompt^  a  meer  coward^  not 
worthy  the  nam£  of  a  sotddier,  that  is  not  a  notorious  whore- 
master.     In  Italy,  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  that  besides  his  wife 
hath  not  a  courtisan  and  a  mistress.     ''Tis  no  marvail  then,  if 
poore  women  in  such  cases  be  jealous,  when  they  shall  see 
themselves  manifestly  neglected,  contemned,  loathea,  unkindly 
used :   their  disloyal   husbands    to   entertain  others  in  their 
rooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies  to  their  faces :  other 
mens  wives  to  wear  their  jewels :  how  shall  a  poore  woman  in 
such  a  case  moderate  her  passions  ? 

'  Quis  tibi  nunc,  Dido>  cernenti  talia  sensus  ? 

How  on  the  other  side  shall  a  poore  man  contain  himself 
from  this  feral  maladie,  when  he  snail  see  so  manifest  signes 
of  his  wives  inconstancy  ?  when  as,  like  Milos  wife,  she  dotes 
ypon  eyery  yong  man  she  sees ;  or  as  s  Martials  Sota, 

*  Sueton.  ^  Pontus  Heuter  yit&  ejus.  «  Lib.  8.  Flar.  hist  Dux 

omnium  optimus  et  topientistimus,  sed  in  re  vener^  prodigiosus.  *  Tiim, 

Castruccii.  Idem  uxores  mantis  abaliena\rit.  *  SneUius  lib.  2.  de  repub.  GaIlo« 
ram.  Ita  nunc  apud  infimos  obtinuit  hoc  vitium,  ut  nullius .  fere  pietii  dt,  et 
ignavus  miles,  qui  non  in  scortatione  maxime  excellat,  et  adulterio.  '  ^i^S* 

Mn.  4.  s  £pig.  9.  lib.  4. 
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: deserto  sequitur  Clitum  marito. 

Though  her  husband  be  proper  and  tall,  faire  and  lovely  to 
behold,  able  to  give  contentment  to  any  one  woman,  yet  she 
will  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  Juvenals  Iberina  to  an  hair, 
she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye,  as  one  man.  If  a  yong 
galltot  come  by  chance  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk, 
that  can  weare  his  cloaths  well  in  fashion,  with  a  locke,  gin- 
gling  spur,  a  feather,  that  can  cringe,  and  withal  complement, 
court  a  gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon  him,  O  what  a  lovely 
proper  man  he  was,  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a  goodly 
man,  a  demi-god,  how  sweetly  he  carried  himselfe,  witn  how 
comely  a  grace,  sic  oculos^  sic  ilie  manuSj  sic  OTaferehat^  how 
neatly  he  did  weare  his  cloaths  \ 

^    *  Quam  sese  ore  ferens^  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis  f 

how  bravely  did  he  discourse^  ride,  sing  and  dance,  &c  and 
then  she  be^ns  to  loath  her  husband,  repugnans  osculatur,to 
bate  him  and  his  filthie  beard,  his  goatish  complexion,  as  Doris 
said  of  Polyphemus,  ^  Tottis  qui  sanienii  totus  ut  hircus  olet^  he 
is  a  rammy  fulsome  fellow,  a  goblin  faced  fellow,  he  smels,  he 
stinkes, 

Et  cepas  simul  alliumque  ructat 

si  miando  ad  thalamum,  <$*c.  how  like  a  dizard,  a  foole,  an  asse 
he  looks,  how  like  a  clowne  he  behaves  himselfe !  ^  she  will  not 
come  near  him  by  her  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as 
Venus  did  her  fuhginous  Vulcan,  at  last. 

Nee  Deus  hunc  mens^^  Dea  nee  dignata  cubili  est. 

So  did  Lucretia  a  lady  of  Senes,  after  she  had  but  seen  Eurialus, 
in  Eurialum  totajerebatur,  domum  reversa^  <S*c.  she  would  not 
hold  her  eys  off  him  in  his  presence. 

**  Tantum  ^egio  decus  enitet  ore, 

and  in  his  absence  could  think  of  none  but  him,  odit  virum^  she 
loathed  her  husband  forthwith,  might  not  abide  him. 

'  £t  oonjugaHs  negligens  tori;  yiro 
Praesente^  acerbo  nauseat  fastidio. 

All  against  the  lawes  of  matrimony^ 
She  did  abhor  her  husbands  phisnomy^ 

and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweet-heart  again.  Now 
when  the  good  man  shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given,  to  be 

«Virg.4.  iEn.         <>  Secundus  syL  *  iEneat  Silvias.  «i  Virg.  4.  iEiu 

«  S.  Grseco  Simonidis. 
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sofree^  andfamUiar  with  every  gallant^her  immodesty  and  wan- 
tonness (as  *  Camerarius  notes)  it  must  needs  yeela  matter  of 
suspition  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  her  self  beyond  her 
meanes  and  fortunes,  makes  impertinent  journeys,  unnecessary 
visitations,  stales  out  so  long,  with  such  and  such  companions, 
so  frequently  goes  to  playes,  masks,  feasts,  and  all  publique 
meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  ^  gestures,  free  speeches,  and 
withal  shew  some  distast  of  her  own  husband;  now  can  he 
chuse,  though  he  were  another  Socrates,  but  be  suspitious,  and 
instantly  jealous  ? 

*"  Socraticas  tatidem  faciet  transcendere  metas ; 

More  e^ally,  when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  s«.et 
and  slye  tricks,  which  to  comute  their  husbands  they  com- 
monly use,  (dum  ludis^  Itidos  hcBc  te^facit)  they  pretend  love, 
honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before  all  men  living, 
saints  in  shew,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemble,  they  will  not  so 
much  as  look  tipon  another  man,  in  his  presence ;  ^  so  chast,  so 
rdi^ousy  and  so  devout,  they  cannot  endure  the  name  or  sight 
of  a  quean,  an  harlot,  out  upcm  her !  and  in  their  outward  car^ 
riage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiss  their  husband,  and 
hang  about  his  neck,  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband)  and  with  a 
composed  countenance,  salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes 
home,  or  if  he  go  from  home ;  weep,  sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon 
them  to  be  sick  and  swoune,  (like  Jocundos  wife  in  ^  Ariosto, 
when  her  husband  was  to  depart)  and  yet  arrant,  &c.  they  care 
not  for  him. 

Aye  me^  the  thought  (quoth  she)  makes  me  so  fraid^ 

That  scarse  the  breath  abideth  in  my  brest ; 

Peace,  my  sweet  love  and  wife^  Jocundo  said^ 

And  weeps  as  ^t,  and  comforts  her  his  best,  &c. 

All  this  might  not  asswage  the  womans  pain : 

Need  must  I  dye  before  you  come  again^ 

Nor  how  to  keep  my  life  I  can  devise ; 

The  doleful  dayes  and  nights  I  shall  sustain. 

From  meat  my  mouthy  from  sleep  will  keep  mine  eys,  &c. 

That  very  ni^t  that  went  before  the  morrow. 

That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart, 

Jocundos  wife  was  sick,  and  swoun'd  for  sorrow 

Amid  his  armes,  so  heavy  was  her  heart. 

And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jo- 
cundo coming  back  in  all  haste,  for  a  jewell  he  had  forgot, 

•  £!ont.  2«  ca.  38.  oper.  subcis.  Mulieris  libeiius  et  familiarius  communicantU 
cum  omnibus  licentia  et  immodestia  sinlstri  sermonis  et  suspicionis  mateiiam  viro 
pnebet  ^  Voces  liberie,  oculorum  coUoquia,  contrectatioiies  panim 

Tevecnndae,  motus  immodiei,  &c.  Heinsius.  '  Chaloner.  <*  What  ia 

heie  said,  is  not  prejudicial  to  honest  women.  «  Lib.  28.  sc.  13. 
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His  chast  and  yoke-fellow  he  founds 

Yok't  with  a  Knave,  all  honesty  neglected ; 

Th*  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound. 

Yet  by  his  face  was  easily  detected : 

A  beggars  brat  bred  by  him  from  his  cradle. 

And  now  was  riding  on  his  masters  saddle. 

Th^us  c^n  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  » Platina  describes 
their  customes,  kiss  their  husbands^  zvhom  they  had  rather  see 
hanging  on  tJie  galUywes ;  and  swear  they  lotoe  him  dearer  then 
their  own  lives,  whose  souie  they  nould  not  ransomejbr  their 
little  dogs ; 

-. similis  si  permutatio  detur, 

Morte  viri  cupiunt  animam  servare  catellse. 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go 
to  such  a  b  church,  to  hear  such  a  good  man,  by  all  meanes,  an 
excellent  man,  when  Ms  for  no  other  intent  {as  he  follows  it) 
then  to  see  amd  to  be  seen,  to  observe  whaijashions  are  in  use, 
to  pieet  some  pander,  bawde,  monke^Jrier,  or  to  entise  some 
good  fellow.  For  they  perswade  themselves,  as  •  Nevisanus 
shews,  tliat  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame  to  lye  with  a  lord  or  a 
parish  priest,  if  he  be  a  proper  man :  ^  and  though  she  hneele 
often,  and  pray  devoutly,  His  (saith  Platina)  notjbr  her  hus- 
ba/nd$  welfare,  or  chilarens  good^  or  any  friend,  but  for  her 
sweet-Jtearts  return,  her  panders  healths  If  her  husband  would 
have  her  go,  she  fains  ner  self  sick,  <^  et  simndat  subito  eondo- 
luisse  caput :  her  head  akes,  and  she  cannot  stir :  but  if  her 

Earamour  ask  as  mucb^  shei  is  for  him  in  all  seasons,  at  all 
oures  of  the  night.  '  In  the  kit^donie  of  Malabar,  and  about 
Goa  in  the  East-Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile,  that  with  a 
certain  drink  they  give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say, 
g  they  will  make  them  sleep  for  twenty  foure  houres,  or  so  if^ 
toxicaie  them,  that  they  can  remember  naught  of  that  they  saw 
done,  or  heard,  and  by  Teashing  o^  their  feet,  restore  them 
again,  and  so  make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  faces. 
Some  are  ill  disposed  at  all  times,  to  all  persons  they  like, 
others  more  wary  to  some  few^  at  such  and  such  seasons ;  as 

*  Dial.  amor.  Pendet  faflax  et  blanda  circa  oscuU  maiiti,  quern  in  cruce,  si  fieri 
posset,  deosculaii  velit.  Illius  yitam  cariorem  esse  suit  jurejurando  affirmat :  quern 
certe  non  redimeret  animSL  catelli  si  posset.  ^  Adeunt  templum  ut  rem  dimam 

audiant,  ut  ipss  simulant,  sed  yel  ut  monachum  fratrem,  yd  adulterum  linguL 
oculis,  ad  libi^em  proyooent.  « Lib*  4.  num,  61.  Ipwe  fubi  penuadent,  quod 
adulterium  cum  principe  yd  cum  prssule,  npn  est  pudpr,  nee  peccntum*  ^  J>en]|| 
rogat,  noB  pro  salute  mariti,  filii,  cognati  vota  suscipit,  sed  pro  reditu  mcechi  si  abest, 
pro  yaletudiiie  lenonis  si  i^protet.  «  Tibullus.  '  Ootardus  Avtus  deaer^, 

JndiiB  CNrient.  lonchoften.  v  Qarcias  ab^orto  biat.  lib.  a.«ap.  24    J^^^twwi 

herbam  yocat  et  describit.  Tam  prodiyes  sunt  ad  yenerem  mulieres,  ut  yiros 
incbrient  per  24  boras,  liquore  quodam,  ut  nibil  yideant,  reoozdentur,  at  dormiaat  f 
et  post  lotionem  peduiv^  ad  se  restituunt,  &c. 
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Augusta,  Livia,  non  nisiplend  nam  vectorem  toUebcU.     But  as 
he  said, 

'  No  pen  could  write^  no  tongue  attain  to  tell> 

By  force  of  eloquence^  or  help  of  art^ 

Of  womens  treacheries  the  hundredth  part. 

Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty ;  men  and  women  give  just 
occasions  in  this  humor  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yeeld 
matter  of  suspition :  but  most  part  of  the  chief  causes  proceed 
from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  circumstances,  though 
the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  The  un- 
discreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  {et  e  contra  of  some 
light  woman)  Dy  his  often  frequentmg  of  an  house,  bold  un- 
seemly gestures,  may  make  a  breach,  and  by  his  over  fami- 
liarity, if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him  quite  out.  If 
he  be  poor^  basely  bom,  saith  Benedetto  Varchi,  and  otherwise 
unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  lesse ;  but  if  a  proper  man, 
such  as  was  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus 
in  Italy,  well  descended,  commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he 
taketh  on  the  more,  and  watcheth  his  doings.  ^  Theodosius  the 
emperour,  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a  golden  apple  when  he  was 
a  suiter  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  yong  gal- 
lant in  the  court,  of  her  especiall  acquaintance.  The  emperour, 
espying  this  apple  in  his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  then 
was,  his  wives  dishonesty,  banished  him  the  court,  and  from 
that  day  following  forb^ure  to  accompany  her  any  more.  ^  A 
rich  merchant  had  a  faire  wife ;  accordmg  to  his  custome,  he 
went  to  travell ;  in  his  absence  a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife ; 
she  denied  him ;  yet  he  dying  a  fittle  after,  gave  her  a  legacy 
for  the  love  he  bore  her.  At  his  return,  her  iealous  husband, 
because  she  had  got  more  by  land  than  he  had  done  at  sea, 
turned  her  away  upon  suspition. 

Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  op-  • 
portunity  an4  importunity  shall  concurre,  what  will  they  not 
^ect.^ 

Fflire  opportunitie  can  win  the  coyest  she  that  is, 

So  wisely  he  takes  time,  as  hee'U  be  sure  he  will  not  miss : 

Then  he  that  loves  her  gamesome  vein,  and  tempers  toyes  with 

art, 
Brings  love  that  swimmeth  in  her  eys,  to  dive  into  her  heart. 

As  at  playes,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out 
his  wile  to  dance,  another  courts  her  in  nis  presence,  a  third 
tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinuates  with  a  pleasing  complement,  a 
sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibological  speech, 

*  Ariosto,  Ub.  28.  st.  75.  ^  Lipsiiu  Polit.  ^  Seneca  lib.  2.  contiov.  8. 
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as  that  merry  companion  in  the  *  satyrist  did  to  his  Glycerium, 
adsidens  et  interiorem  palmam  amabUiter  cancutiens^ 

Quod  meus  hortus  habet^  sumas  impune  licebit. 
Si  dederis  nobis  (}uod  tuus  hortus  habet^ 

with  many  such,  &c.  and  then  as  he  saith, 

^  ^hc  mft]»  no  ioiiU  in  cba;Brtitp  abtoc, 
f^ist  is  a»0urt  on  ttcv^  tfiot. 

For  after  a  great  feast, 

"  Vino  8«pe  suum  nescit  amica  virum. 

Noah  (saith  ^  Hierome)  shewed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunken* 
nessy  which  for  six  hundred  yeers  he  had  covered  in  soberness. 
Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink,  as  Cyneras  with 
Myrrha, 

' quid  enim  Venus  ebria  curat  ? 

The  most  continent  may  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  they  keep 
bad  company,  they  that  are  modest  of  themselves,  and  dare  not 
offend,  confirmed  by  ^  other Sj  grow  impudent ^  and  confident,  and 
get  an  ill  habit, 

'  Alia  qusstiis  gratis  matrimonium  oorrumpit^ 
Alia  peccans  multas  vult  morbi  habere  socias. 

Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspectedplaces,  as  in  an  infamous  inne,  neer 
some  stewes,  neer  monkes,  triers,  Nevisanus  addes,  where  be 
many  tempters  and  solliciters,  idle  persons  that  frequent  their 
companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  oi  suspition.  Martial  of  old 
enveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a  disease  to  go  to 
the  bath ;  for  so,  many  times, 

— relicto 

Conjuge  Penelope  venit^  abit  Helena. 

iEneas  Silvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes  courts,  because 
there  be  tot  formosi  juvenes  qui  promittunt ;  so  many  brave 
suiters  to  tempt,  &c.  ^  If' you  leave  her  in  such  a  place,  you 
shall  likely  Jind  her  in  company  you  like  not ;  either  tfiey  come 
to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them.  ^  Kommannus  makes  a  doubt- 
ing jest  in  his  lascivious  countrey,  Virginis  iUibata  censeatur 
ne  castitas  ad  quam  frequenter  accedant  scholares  ?    And 

•  Bodicher.  Sat.  i>  Chaucer.        «:  Tibullus.         '  Epist  85.  ad  Oceaniim. 

Ad  imiiu  hone  ebrietatem  nudat  feman,  quae  per  sexcentos  annoa  aobrietate  con. 
texerau  «  Juv.  Sat  13.  '  Nihil  audent  primo,  post  ab  aliis  confinnaUe, 

audaces  et  confidentes  sunt,  ubi  semel  verecundis  limites  tiansierint.  .  k  Enii^ 

pides.  ^  De  miser,  curialium.    Aut  atium  cum  e&  inyeniea,'  aut  iase  aEum 

reperiea.  '  Cap.  la  de  Virg. 
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Baldus,  the  lawyer,  scoffes  on,  quum  scholaris,  inquiti  lomiitur 
cum  ptieUdf  noti  prdesumitur  et  dicere^  pater  noster ;  when  a 
scholler  talkes  with  a  maid,  or  another  mans  wife  in  private, 
it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  a  pater  noster.  Or  if  I  shall  see  a 
monke  or  frier  climbe  up  by  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgins 
or  widdowes  chamber  window,  I  shall  hardly  think  he  then 
goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  her  confession. 
These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousie,  which  are  intended 
or  remitted  as  the  circumstances  vary. 


MEMB.  11.     SUBSEGT.  t 

» 

Symptomesqfjeahusie  ijeare,  sorrow,  suspitionyStrange  actions^ 
gestures,  outrages,  hcking-up,  oathes,  trials,  lawes,  SfC. 

\^V  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent, 
and  of  those  bitter  potions  which  this  Love-Melancholy  aflTords, 
this  bastard  jealousie  is  the  greatest,  as  appears  by  those  prodi- 
gious symptomes  which  it  hath,  and  that  it  produceth.  For 
Besides  feare  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy, 
anxiety  of  minde,  suspition,  aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  pale- 
ness, meagreness,  neglect  of  business,  and  the  like,  these  men 
are  farther  yet  misaffected,  and  in  an  higher  strain.  "^Tis  a 
more  vehement  passion,  a  more  furious  perturbation,  a  bitter 
pain,  a  fire,  a  pernicious  curiosity,  a  gall  corrupting  the  hony  of 
our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  hell,  they  are  more  then  ordi- 
narily disqtdeted,  they  lose  bonumpacis,  as  *  Chrysostome  ob- 
serves ;  and  though  they  be  rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be  no- 
bly allied,  yet  miserrvmi  omnium  sunty  they  »te  most  miserable ; 
they  are  more  then  ordinarily  discontent,  more  sad,  nihil  tristius, 
more  then  ordinarily  suspitious.  Jealousie,  saith  ^  Vives,  begets 
unquietness  in  the  minde^  night  and  dtvy :  he  himts  after  every 
word  he  hears,  every  whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (sls  all 
melancholy  men  do  m  other  matters)  zoith  a  most  inpist  calumny 
of  others,  he  misinterprets  every  thing  is  said  or  done,  most  apt 
to  mistake  or  misconstrue;  he  pryes  into  every  comer,  follows 
close,  observes  to  an  hair,     'Tis  proper  tb  jealousie  so  to  do, 

Pale  hag,  infemall  fury,  pleasures  smart. 
Envies  observer,  pryeing  in  every  part. 

•  Horn.  38.  in  c  17.  Gen.  Btsi  magnis  affluunt  divitiis,  &c  ^  3.  de  Anima. 

Omnes  voces,  auras,  omnes  susurros  capiat-  zelotjrpus,  et  ampllficat  apud  se  cum 
iniquiasimib  de  singuHs  calumni^.  Maxienie  suspiciosi,  et  ad  pejora  credendum  pro- 
clives. 
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Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning, 
rolting  of  eys,  menacing,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt, 
precipitate,  hdf-turns.  He  will  sometimes  sigh,  weep,  sob  for 
anger, 

Nempe  suos  imbres  etiam  ista  tonitrua  fundunt^ 

swear  and  bely,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  braule,  scold, 
fight ;  and  sometimes  again  flatter,  and  speak  faire,  ask  forgive- 
ness, kisse  and  coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and  folly,,  vow,  pro- 
test and  swear  he  will  never  do  so  again ;  and  then  eftsoons, 
impatient  as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about  him  like  a  mad 
man,  thump  her  sides^  drag  her  about,  perchance,  drive  her 
out  of  doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced  forthwith,  she 
is  a  whore,  &c.  by  and  by,  with  all  submiss  complement  intreat 
her  faire,  and  bnng  her  in  again ;  he  loves  her  dearly ';  she  is 
his  sweet,  most  kinde  and  loving  wife ;  he  will  not  clian^,  not 
leave  her  for  a  kingdome ;  so  he  continues  off  and  on,  as  the  toy 
takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brauling,  fret- 
ting, unquiet  he  is ;  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangers  only, 
but  brothers  and  sisters,  father  and  mother,  neerest  ana  dearest 
friends.     He  thinks  with  those  Italians, 

Chi  non  tocca  parentado^ 
Tocca  mai  e  rado. 

And  through  feare,  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incre- 
dible and  impossible  to  be  effected.  As  an  beam  when  she 
fishes,  stillpryeing  on  all  sides ;  or  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse,  his  eye 
is  never  off  hers ;  he  glotes  on  him,  on  her,  accuratdiy  obser- 
ving on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she  saith,  doth, 
at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is 
the  same,  still  enquiring,  mandring,  gazing,  listning,  affiighted 
with  every  small  object ;  why  did  she  smile,  why  cud  she  pitty 
him,  commend  him  ?  why  did  she  drink  twice  to  such  a  man  P 
why  did  she  offer  to  kisse,  to  dance  ?  &c.  a  whore,  a  whore,  an 
arrant  whore.     All  this  he  confesseth  in  ^he  poet, 

*•  Omnia  tae  terrent»  timidus  sum^  ignosce  timjori, 
£t  miser  in  tunicsi  suspicor  esse  virum. 
Me  Isedit  si  multa  tibi  dabit  oscula  mater^ 
Me  soror^  et  cum  quA.  dormit  arnica  simul. 

Each  thing  affirights  me^  I  do  feare> 

Ahpardbnmemyfeare: 
I  doubt  a  man  is  hid  within 

The  cloathes  that  thou  dost  wear. 

Is't  not  a  man  in  woman«  apparel?  is  not  some  body  in  that 

*  Propcrtius. 
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great  chest,  or  behiude  the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of 
those  barrels  ?     May  not  a  man  steal  in  at  the  window  with  a 
ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney,  have  a  false  key, 
'  or  get  in  when  be  is  asleep?     If  a  mouse  do  but  stir,  or  tne 
winde  blow,  a  casement  clatter,  that's  the  villaine,  there  he  is. 
By  his  good  will,*  no  man  shall  see  her,  $alute  her,  speak  with 
her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of  his  sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her 
needs.   ^  ^on  ita  bovem  Argus,  <$rc.   Argus  did  not  so  keep  his 
cow,  that  watchful  dragon  the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus  the 
comming4n  of  hell,  as  he  keepes  his  wife.     If  a  dear  friend  or 
neer  kinsman  come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he  will 
never  let  him  be  out  of  his  own  sight  and  company,  lest  per- 
adventure,  &c.     If  the  necessity  of  his  business  be  such,  that 
he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up,  or  com- 
mit her  with  a  deale  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to  some 
trusty  friends,  him  and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee.    One 
servant  is  set  in  his  absence  to  watch  another,  and  all  to  ob- 
serve his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve,  though  his  busi- 
ness be  very  urgent,  he  will,  when  he  is  halfeway,  come 
back  again  in  all  post  hast,  rise  from  supper,  or  at  midnight, 
and  be  gone,  and  sometimes  leave  his  business  undone,  ana  as 
a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in  some  disguised  habit.    Though 
there  be  no  danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspition,  she  live  in 
such  a  place,  where  Messalina  her  self  could  not  be  dishonest 
if  she  wouldj  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were  in 
a  bawdy  house,  some  princes  court,  or  in  a  common  inne, 
where  all  comers  might  have  free  accesse.     He  cals  her  on  a 
sudden,  all  to  naught ;  she  is  a  strumpet,  a  light  huswife, 
a  bitch,  an  arrant  whore      No  perswasion,  no  protestation  can 
divert  this  passion,  nothing  can  ease  him,  secure  or  give  him 
satisfaction.     It  is  most  strange  to  report  what  outragious 
acts  by  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in  this  kinde ; 
by  women  especially,  that  will  run  after  their  husbands  into 
all  places  and  companies,  as  ^  Jovianus  Pontanus  wife  did  by 
him,  follow  him   whithersoever  he  went,  it  matters  not,  or 
upon  what  business,  raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragoedy,  mis- 
calling, cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  every  one  she  sees. 
Gomesius,  in  his  third  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Francis 
Ximenius,  sometime  archbishop  of  Toledo,  hath  a  strange 
story  of  that  incredible  jealousie  of  Joane  queen  of  Spain, 
wife  to  king  Philip,  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the  6*. 
emperours.     When  her  husband  Philip,  either  for  that  he 
was  tyred  with  his  wives  jealousie,  or  haa  some  great  business, 
went  into  the  low-countnes,  she  was  so  impatient  and  melan- 
choly upon  his  departure,  that  she  would  scarce  eat  her  meat, 

•  iEneas  SUv.  «>  Ant.  Dial 
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or  converse  with  any  man ;  and  though  she  were  with  child, 
the  season  of  the  yeer  very  l)ad,  the  winde  against  her,  in  all 
haste  she  would  to  sea  after  him.  Neither  Isabella,  her  queen 
mother,  the  archbishop,  or  any  other  friend  could  perswade 
her  to  the  contrary,  but  she  would  after  him.  When  she  was 
now  come  into  the  Low-countries,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  her  self,  ^  but  in  a  rage 
ran  upon  a  yellow  hair'^d  wench,  with  whom  she  suspected 
her  husband  to  be  naught,  cut  off  her  hair,  did  heat  her 
blacke  and  blew,  and  so  dragged  her  about.  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  women,  in  such  cases,  to  scrat  the  faces,  slit  the  noses 
of  such  as  they  suspect ;  as  Henry  the  seconds  importune  Juno 
did  by  Rosamond  at  Woodstock  :  for  she  complains  in  a  mo- 
deme  *>pbet,  she  scarse  spake. 

But  flies  with  eager  fury  to  my  face^ 
Offering  me  most  unwomanly  oisgrace. 
Look  how  a  tigresse^  &c. 
So  fell  she  on  me  in  outragious  wise. 
As  cold  disdain  and  jealousie  devise. 

Or  if  it  be  so,  they  dare  not,  or  cannot  execute  any  such 
tyrannical  injustice,  they  will  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear 
them  deadly  hate  and  malice,  as  ^  Tacitus  observes ;  the  haired 
cf  a  jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against  such  as  she  suspects, 

*  Nulla  vis  flammse,  tumidique  venti 
Tanta,  nee  teli  metuenda  torti. 
Quanta  cum  conjux  viduata  taedis 
Ardet  et  odit. 

Windes,  weapons,  flames  make  not  such  hurly  burly. 
As  raving  women  turn  all  topsie  turvy. 

So  did  Agrippina  by  Lollia,  and  Calphumia  in  the  dayes  of 
Claudius.  But  women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases, 
the  rage  of  men  is  more  eminent,  and  frequently  put  in 
practice.  See  but  with  what  rigour  those  jealous  husbands 
tyrannize  over  their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkie,  Africke,  Asia,  and  generally  over  all  those  hot  countries, 
€  mulieres  vestrce  terra  vestra,  arate  sicut  vuitis.  Mahomet, 
in  his  Alcoran,  gives  this  power  to  men  :  Your  wives  are  as 
your  land,  till  them,  use  tnem,  intreat  them  faire  or  fowl,  as 
you  will  yourselves. 

^  Meeastor,  lege  dura  vivunt  mulieres. 
They  lock  them  stil  in  their  houses,  which  are  as  so  many  pri- 

« 

*  Rabie  concepta,  caesariem  abrasit,  puellaeque  mirabiliter  insultans,  faciem  vibid- 
bus  fcedavit.  ^  Daniel.  *  Aimal.  lib.  12.  Principis  mulieris  zelotypae  est 

in  alias  mulieres  quas  suspectas  habet,  odium  inseparabile.  <*  Seneca  in  Medea. 

«  Alcoran  cap.  Bovis^  interprete  Ricardo  praed.  8.  Confutationis.         '  Plautus. 
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sons  to  them;  will  suffer  no  body  to  come  at  them,  or" their 
wives  to  be  seen  abroad  : 

^nec  campos  liceat  lustrare  patentes. 

They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.  And  if  they  be  great  per- 
sons, they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior 
among  the  Turkes,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mo- 
gors,  and  kings  of  China*  Infantes  masculos  castrant  innu^ 
meros  ut  regi  serviant^  saith  ^  Riccius ;  they  geld  innumerable 
infants  to  this  purpose.  The  king  of  *>  China  maintains 
10000  eum^chs  i»  his  family  ^  to  keep  his  wives.  The  Xeriffes 
of  Barbary  keep  their  curtisans  in  such  strict  manner,  that  if 
any  man  come  but  in  sight  of  them,  he  dies  for  it ;  and  if  they 
chance  to  see  a  man,  though  from  their  windowes,  and  do  not 
instantly  crie  out,  they  must  be  put  to  death.  The  Turkes  have, 
I  know  not  how  many,  black  deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white 
serve  for  other  ministeries)  to  this  purpose  sent  commonly  from 
iEgypt,  deprived  in  their  childhood  of  all  their  privities ;  and 
brought  up  in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople,  to  keep  their 
wives,  which  are  so  penned  up,  they  may  not  confer  with  any 
living  man,  or  converse  with  yonger  women,  have  a  cucumber 
Or  carret  sent  in  to  them  for  their  diet,  but  sliced,  for  feare,  &c. 
and  so  live,  and  are  left  alone  to  their  unchast  thoughts,  all  the 
dayes  of  their  lives.  The  vulgar  sort  of  women,  if  at  any  time 
they  come  abroad,  which  is  very  seldome,  to  visit  one  another, 
or  go  to  their  bathes,  are  so  covered,  that  no  man  can  see 
them,  as  the  matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lectied  out  sella  tecta 
vectce ;  so  c  Dion  and  Seneca  reccffd,  velatce  toUe  incedunt ; 
tJ  which  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  relates  of  the  Parthians, 
lib.  5.  cap,  24.  which,  with  Adr^as  Tiraquellus  his  commen- 
tator, I  rather  think  should  be  understood  of  Persians.  I 
have  not  yet  said  all.  They  do  not  cMiely  lock  them  up,  sed 
et  pudenais  seras  adhibent.  Hear  what  Bembus  relates,  Ub,  6. 
of  his  Venetian  History,  of  those  inhabitants  that  dwell 
about  Quiloa  in  Africke.  Ltisitani^  inquit^  quorundam  citTt- 
iates  ad/ieruntf  qui  natis  statim  Jieminis  naturam  consuunty 
quoad  urince  exittis  ne  impediatur^  easque  quum  adolevcrint 
sic  consutas  in  matrinAmium  collocant,  ut  sponsi  prima  cura 
<  sit  conglutinatas  pu^llce  oras  ferro  interscindere.  In  some 
parts  of  Greece  at  this  day,  like  those  old  Jewes,  they  will  not 
beleeve  their  wives  are  honest,  nisi  pannum  menstruaium, 
primd  nocte  videant.  Our  countryman  «  Sands,  in  his  pere- 
grination, saith,  it  is  severely  observed  in  Zazynthus,  or  Zante  ; 
and  Leo  Afer  in  his  time,  at  Fez  in  Africke,  non,credunt  virgin 

^  Expedit  in  Sinas  1.  3.  c.  9.   ^  *»  Decern  euDuchofum  miUia  numerantuz  in 

r^4  famijia,  qui  servant  uxores  ejus.         c  x^i},.  5*^,  ^p^  31,  <>  Semotas  a  viiia 

servant  in  intericHibuSf  ab  eorum  conspectu  immunes.  ^  Lib.  I.  foh  7« 
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nem  esse^  nisi  videant  sanguineam    mappam ;  si  norty  ad 
parentes  pudore  rejidttar,  Tnose  sheets  are  publiquely  shewed 
by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a  signe  of  incorrupt  virginity. 
The  Jewes  of  old,  examined  their  maids  ex  tenui  memoranda 
called  hymen,  which  Laurentius  in  his  Anatomy,  Columbus, 
lib,  12«  cap.  16.  Capivaccius, 2^6.  4.  cap.  II,  de  uteri  (iffectibuSf 
Vincent.   Alsarus   Genuensis  quasi,  med,  cent.  4.    Hierony* 
mus  Mercurialis    constdt.      Ambros.    Parens,  Julius  Caesar 
Claudinus  Respons,  4.  as  that  also  de  ^  rtipturd  venarum  ut 
sanguis  f^uat^  copiously  confute :  ^tis  no  sufficient  trial,  they 
contend.     And  yet  others  again  defend  it.     Gasper  Bartho- 
linus  Institut.    Anat.   lib,    1.    cap,  31.      Pinseus  of  Paris, 
Albertus  Magnus  de  secrete  muiier.  cap.  9.  et  10.  ^c.  and 
think  they  speak  too  much  in  favour  of  women.     ^  Ludovicus 
Boncialus,   lib.   2.   cap.   S.   muliebr.  naturalem  Ulam  uteri 
labiorum  constrictiofiem,  in  qua  inrginitatem  consistere  volv/nt^ 
astringentibus  medicinis  fieri  posse  vendicat ;  et  si  defloratce 
sintj  astuioe  ^  mulieres   (inquit)   nos  fcdlunt  in  his.     Idem 
Alsarius  Crucius  Genuensis  iisdem  fere  verbis.  Idem  Avicenna 
lib.  8.  Fen.  20.  tract.  1.  cap.  47.      ^  Rhasis  Continent,  lib*  24. 
Rodericus  a  Castro  de  ncU.  mul.  lib^  1.  cap,  3.     An  old  bawdy 
nurse,  in  ^  Aristaenetus,  (Uke  that  Spanish  Cselestina,  ^quas 
quinque  milk  virgines  feed  mulieres^    totidemque  mulieres 
arte  sud  virgines)  when  a  faire  maid  of  her  acquaintance  wept 
and  made  her  moane  to  her,  how  she  had  been  deflowred, 
and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid  it  would  be  perceived, 
comfortably  replyed,  Ndi  vereri^filia,  Src  Fear  not,  daughter^ 
rU  teach  thee  a  trick  to  help  it.     Sed  hcec  extra  callem.     To 
what  end  are  all  those  astrological!  questions,  an  sit  virgo,  an 
sit  casta,  an  sit  m/ulier  ?  and  such  strange  absurd  trials  in 
Albertus   Magnus,   Bap.    Porta,.  Mag.   lib.   2.   cap.   21,    in 
Wecker.  lib.  5.  de  secret,  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them 
pisse,  and  confess  I  know  not  what,  in  their  sleep.     Some 
jealous  brain  was  the  first  founder  of  them.     And  to  what 

Sssion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws  against  jealousie, 
um.  5.  14.  Adulterers,  Deut.  cap.  22.  v.  22.  amongst  the 
Hebrewes?  amongst  the  MgypUans  (reade  ^  Bohemus  I.  I. 
c.  5.  de  mor.  gen.  of  the  Carthaginians,  cap.  6.  of  Turkes, 
Ub.  2.  cap.  11.)  amongst  the  Athenians  of  old?  Italians  at 
this  day,  wherein  they  are  to  be  severely  punished,  cut  in 
peeces,  burned,  vivicomburio,  buried  alive,  with  severall  ex- 
purgations, &c.  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptomes  of  incre- 

*  Disraptiones  hymcnis  ssepe  fiiint  a  propriis  digitifl  vd  ab  aliis  instramentis* 
^  Idem  RfaasLs  Arab.  Cont.  «Ita  dauss  phumads  ut  non  possnnt  ooitiim 

exerceie.  ^  Qui  et  phariDacain  pnescribit  dooetque.  '  Epist.  6.  Meroevo 

Inter.  'Bartbias.  liudus  illi  temeratum  pudidtise  fLorem  mentitis  madunia  pro 

integro  yendeie.    Ego  dooebo  te,  qui  mulier  ante  nuptian  sponso  te  probes  vnginem. 
ST  Qui  mufierem  ▼iolasiet,  virilia  exsecabant,  et  mille  virgas  dabant. 
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dible  jealousie  ?  We  may  say  the  same  of  those  vestall  virgins* 
that  fetched  water  in  a  sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Rome,  anno  qb 
urb.  conditd  800.  before  the  senators;  and^iEmilia,  virga 
innocenSf  that  ran  over  hot  irons;  as  Emma,  Edward  the' 
Confessors  mother  did,  the  king  himself  being  a  spectator ; 
with  the  like.  We  reade  in  Nicephorus,  that  Cunegunda, 
the  wife  of  Henricus  Bavarus,  emperour,  suspected  of  adultery, 
insimulata  adidterii  per  ignitos  vomeres  Ulcesa  transiit ;  trod 
upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  lio  harm.  Such  another  story 
we  finde  in  Regino,  lib.  2.  in  Aventinus  and  Sigonius,  of 
Charles  the  third  and  his  wife  Richarda,  An.  887.  that  was  so 
purged  with  hot  irons.  Pausanias  saith,  that  he  was  once  an 
eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Dianas  temple;  a  maid,, 
without  any  harm  at  all,  walked  upon  burning  coales.  Pius 
secund.  in  his  description  of  Europe,  q,  46.  relates  as  much  ;. 
that  it  was  commonly  practised  at  Dianas  temple,  for  womea 
to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coales,  to  try  their  honesties.  Plinius, 
Soknus,  and  many  writers  make  mention  of  ^  Feronias  temple  ; 
and  Dionysius  HaUcamasseus,  lib.  3.  of  Memnons  statue^ 
which  were  used  to  this  purpose^  Tatius  lib.  6.  of  Pan  his 
cave,  (much  Kke  old  S .  Wilfrides  needle  in  Yorkshire) 
wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids,  ^  whether  they  were  honest* 
When  Leucippe  went  in,  suavissimus  exaudin  sontis  ecepiL 
Austin,  de  eiv»  Deij  lib^  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  such  exam* 
pies,  all  which  Lavate*  de  speetr.  part.  1.  cap.  19.  contends 
to  be  done  by  the  illusion  of  divels ;  though  Thomas  gucsst.  6. 
de  potentid,  Sfx:.  ascribe  it  to  good  angels.  Some,  saitb 
*  Austin,  compell  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest ;  as  if 
perjury  were  a  lesser  sin  then  adultery,  egome  consult  ora- 
cles, as  Phserus  that  blinde  king  of  Meypt,  Others  reward, 
as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do.  If  a  woman  were  eon- 
tented  with  one  man^  corond  ptcdidtiw  donabatur,  she  had  a 
crown  of  chastity  bestowed  on  her.  When  all  this  will  not 
serve,  saith  Alexander  Gaguinus,  cap.  5.  descript.  MuscoviWf 
the  Muscovites,  if  they  suspect  their  wives,  will  beat  them  till 
they  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  availe,  like  those  wilde  Irish, 
be  divorced  at  their  pleasures,  or  else  kmx^kthem  on  the  heads^ 
a^  the  old  ^  Gaules  Imve  done  in  former  ages.  Of  this  tyranny 
of  jealousie  reade  more  in  Parthenius  Erot*  cap.  10.  Cama?a* 
rius  aw.  63.  hor  subcis.  et  cent.  2.  cap.  34.  Cselias  Epktles  ^ 
Tho.  Cbaloner  de  repub.  Ang.  lib.  9.  Ariosto  fiAi  81*  stiiffi  1* 
Faelix  Platerus  observat.  lib.  I.  4rc, 

•  Dion.  Halic.  ^  Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  lueo.  Vvg.  «  Tsmene 

W88  80  tried  by  Dianas  well,  in  which  maids  didswimme,  unchasi  were  drowned.  Euste- 
thius  lib.  8.  ^  Contra  mendac  ad  confess.  21.  cap.  *  Phserus  MgyTpdm 

captus  ocolis  per  decennium,  oraculum  consuluit  de  uxoris  pudicitia.  Herod.  £uteipb 
'  Caestt.  lib.  6.  de  beUo  Gall.     Vitae  neoAque  in  uxores  habuerunt  potestatem. 
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Prognostickes  tfJedUmsie ;  despair^  madness^  to  make  away 

themselves  cmd  others. 

A  HOSE  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise 
relieved,  ^  proceed  from  sfispition  to  hatred;  from  hatred  to 
frenzie^  madness^  injuries  murder  and  despair. 

^  A  plague  by  whose  most  damnable  effect^ 
Divers  ia  deep  despair  to  dye  have  sought^ 
By  which  a  man  to  madness  neer  is  brought. 
As  well  with  causelesse^  as  with  just  suspect. 

In  their  madness,  many  times,  saith  ^  Vives,  they  make  away 
themselves  and  others.  Which  induceth  Cypnan  to  cal  it, 
fcecundam  et  mtdtiplicem  pemiciemy  fontem  cladium  et  se^ 
minarium  deltctorum ;  a  fruitfuU  mischiefe,  the  seminary  of 
o£Pences,  and  fountain  of  murders.  Tragical  examples  are  too 
common  in  this  kinde,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages ;  as  of 
^  Cephalus  and  Procris,  *  Phaerus  of  ^Egypt,  Tereus,  Atreus, 
and  Thyestes.  ^Alexander  Phaerus  was  murdered  of  his  wife, 
tA  pellicattts  sustricionem^  TuUy  saith.  Antoninus  Verus  was 
fio  made  away  oy  Lucilla;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
and  Nicanor,  by  their  wives.  Hercules  poysoned  by  D^anira ; 
s  Caecinna  murdered  by  Vespasian ;  Justina  a  Roman  lady  by 
her  husband.  ^  Ametris,  Xerxes  wife,  because  she  found  her 
husbands  doake  in  Masista  his  house,  cut  off  Masista  his 
wives  paps  J  andga^e  them  to  the  dogs ;  flead  her  besides^  and 
cut  0^  her  eareSy  lips^  tongue^  and  slit  the  nose  of  Artaynta 
her  daughter.  Our  late  writers  are  full  of  such  outrages, 
i  Paulus  ilhnilius,  in  his  history  of  France,  hath' a  tragicall 
story  of  Chilpcricus  the  first  his  death,  made  away  by  lerde- 

*  Animi  dolores  et  zelotypia,  si  diutius  perseverent,  dementes  reddunt.  Acad.  com« 
ment.  in  par.  art.  GalenL  ^  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staff.  6.  ^  3.  de  animi,  c  3. 

de  zeiotyp.  Transit  in  rabiem  et  odium,  et  sibi  et  alus  violentas  sepe  manus  injidunt 
^  Hyginus  cap.  189.  Ovid.  &c.  *  Phsrus  Mgypd  rex  de  csecitate  oraculum 

consulens,  visum  ei  redditunim  acoepit*  si  oculos  abluisset  lotio  mulieris  quae  aliorum 
virorum  esset  expers ;  uxoris  urinam  expertus  nihil  profedt,  et  aliarum  frustra ;  eas 
omnes  (ea  excepta  per  quam  cunitus  futt)  unum  in  locum  coactas  coocremavit.  Herod. 
JSuterp.  f  Offic  lib.  2.  «  Aurelius  Victor.  ^  Herod,  lib.  9.  in 

Calliope.  Masistee  uxorem  exeamificat,  mammillas  praescindit,  easque  canibus  abjidt, 
filia  nares  prsBsddit,  labra,  linguam,  &c.  ^  Lib.  1.     Dum  forma  curands 

intenta  <capiUum  in  sole  pectit,  a  raarito  per  lusum  leviter  percussa  furtim  super- 
veniente  virga.  Risu  suborto,  mi  Landrice,  dixit,  frontem  vir  fortis  petet,  &c. 
Marito  conspecto  attonita,  cum  Landrico  mox  in  ejus  mortem  conspirat,  et  statim 
inter  venandum  efiicit. 
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gunde  his  queen .     In  a  jealous  humour,  he  came  from  hunting, 
and  stole  behinde  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing  and  combing 
her  head  in  the  sun,  gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with  his  wano, 
which  she  mistaking  for  her  lover,  said,  Ah  Landre^  a  good 
knight  should  strike  before,  cmd  not  behinde :  but  when  she 
saw  herself  betrayed  by  his  presence,  she  instantly  took  order 
to  make  him  away.     Hierome  Osorius,  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  deeds  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  to  this  effect  hath 
a  tragical  narration,  of  one  Ferdinandus  Chalderia,  that  wounded 
Gotherihus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his,  at  Groa  in  the  East 
Indies,  *  and  ad  off  one  of  his  legs^Jbr  that  he  looked^  as  lie 
thought^  too  Jamtliarly  upon  his  wijfe ;  which  was  (ifterwards 
a  cause  of  many 'quarrels,  and  much  bloodshed.     Guianerius, 
cap,  36.  de  cegritud.  matr,  speakes  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow, 
that  seeing  his  childe  new  bom,  included  in  a  kell,  thought  sure 
a  ^^  Franciscan^  that  used  to  come  to  his  house,  was  the  father 
of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friers  coule;  and  thereupon  threatened 
the  frier  to  kill  him,     Fulgosus,  of  a  woman  in  Narbone,  that 
cut  off  her  husbands  privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought 
he  plaid  false  with  her.     The  story  of  ^  Jonuses  Bassa  and  faire 
Manto  his  wife,  is  well  known  to  such  as  hav^  read  the  Turkish 
history ;  and  that  of  Joane  of  Spaine,  of  which  I  treated  in  my 
former  section.     Her  jealousie,  saith  Gomesius,  was  cause  of 
both  their  deaths.     King  Philip  died  for  grief  a  little  after,  as 
^  Martian  his  physician  gave  it  out ;  and  she,  for  her  part,  ctf'ter 
a  melancholy  discontented  life^  mispent  in  lurking  holes,  and 
corners,  made  an  end  of  her  miseries.    Faelix  Plater  in  the  first 
booke  of  his   observations,    hath    many  such    instances;  of 
a  physician,  of  his  acquaintance,  ^  that  wa,s  first  mad  through 
jealousie,  and  afterwards  desperate.     Of  a  merchant   ^  that 
killed  his  wife  in  the  same  humour,  a7id  after  precipitated 
himself     Of  a  doctor  of  law  that  cut  off  his  mans  nose.     Of 
a  painters  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that  was  mother  of  nine 
children,  and  had  been  ^7  yeers  married,  yet  afterwards  jealous, 
and    so  impatient,  that  she  became  desperate,   and   would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  in  her  own  house,  for  feare  her  husband 
should  poyson  her.     ''Tis  a  common  signe  this ;  for  when  once 
the   humours  are   stirred,   and  the  imagination  misaffected, 
it  will  vary  itself  in  divers  forms;    and  many  such  absurd 


*  Qui  Goie  uxorem  habens,  Gotherinum,  principem  qaendam  virum,  quod  axon 
suae  oculos  adjecisset,  ingenti  vulnere  defonnavit  in  &cie,  et  tibiam  absddit,  unde 
mutuae  caBdes.  ^  £o  quod  infans  natus  involutus  esset  panniculo,  credebat  eum 

filium  fratris  Frandsci,  &c.  <  Knowles.  ^  Zelotypia  reginae  r^ts  mortem 

accelen>vit  pauIo  post,  ut  Martianus  medicus  mihi  retulit  Ilia  autem  atra  bile  inde 
exagitata,  in  latebras  se  subducens,  prae  aBgritudineanimireliquum  tempus  consump^ 
sit.  « A  zelotypia  redactus  ad  insaniam  et  desperationem .  '  Uxorem  interemit, 
inde  deaperabundus,  ex  alto  sc  praecipitavit. 
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symptomes  will  acooinpany  even  madness  it  self.  Sckenkius 
observat,  lib.  4.  cap.  de  uter.  bath  an  example  of  a  jealous  wo- 
man, that  by  this  meanes  had  many  fits  of  the  mother :  and  in 
his  first  booK,  of  some  that  through  jealousie,  ran  mad  ;  of  a 
baker  that  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty,  &c.  Such 
examples  are  too  common. 


MEMB,  IV.     SUBSECT.  I. 

Cure  qfJedlousie.  By  avoiding  occasions  ;  not  to  be  idle.  By 
good  connseU.  To  contemn  it ,-  not  to  watch  or  lock  them 
up :  to  dissemble  ity  4*^. 

^^TlS  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady 
may  be  cured  or  no;  they  think  'tis  like  the  a  gout,  or 
Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call  Wallones,  those  hired  soul- 
diers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  never  can  be 
got  out. 

Qui  timet  ut  sua  sit,  ne  quis  sibi  subtrahat  illam^ 
Ille  MachaoniS  vix  ope  salvus  erit. 
^  This  is  that  cruel  wound  against  whose  smarts 
No  liquors  force  prevailes^  or  any  plaister. 
No  skill  of  starres^  no  depth  of  magick  art^ 
Devised  by  that  great  clerk  Zoroaster ; 
A  wound  that  so  infects  the  soule  and  heart. 
As  all  our  sense  and  reason  it  doth  master  : 
A  wound  whose  panse  and  torment  is  so  durable^ 
As  it  may  rightly  called  be  incurable. 

Yet  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will  say 
again,  it  may  be  cured,  or  mitigated  at  least,  by  some  contrary 

Cssion^  good  counsell  and  perswasion,  if  it  be  withstood  in  the 
ginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those  cmcienls  hold^  c  /^^ 
vailes  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long  No  better 
meanes  to  resist  or  repell  it,  then  by  avoiding  idleness ;  to  be 
stil  seriously  busied  about  some  matters  of  importance,  to  drive 
out  those  vaine  fears,  foolish -fantasies  and  irksome  suspitions 
out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  perswaded  by  his  judicious 
friends,  to  give  eare  to  their  good  counsell  and  advice,  and 
wisely  to  consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himself,  his  friends, 
dishonours  his  children,  disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  his 
shame,  and    as  a    trumpeter  of  his   own  misery,  divulgeth, 

*■  ToUere  nodosaui  nescit  mcdicina  pudagraiii.  ^  Ariosto  lib.  31.  »taff.  5. 

<=  Veteres  mature  suadent  ungues  arnoris  esse   radendos,  priusquam   producant  se 
nimis. 
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macerates,  grieves  himself  and  others :  what  an  argument  of 
weakness  it  is,  how  absurd  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  how  ridi« 
ciilous,  bow  brutish  a  passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious ;  how 
harebraine  a  disease,  mad  and  furious.  For  as  ^  Hierome  well 
hath  it,  odium  sui  facit^  et  ipse  novissime  sibi  odio  est,  others 
hate  him,  and  at  last  he  hates  himself  for  it.  If  he  will  but 
hear  them  speake,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.  ^  Joane,  queen 
of  Spain,  of  whom  I  have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of 
changing  ay r,  was  sent  to  Complutum,  or  Alcada  de  lasHeneras, 
where  Ximenius  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  then  lived,  that  by 
his  good  counsell  (as  for  the  preWnt  she  was)  she  might  be 
eased.  ^  For  a  disease  of  the  soule^  if  concealed^  tortures  and 
Qverturnes  it^  and  by  no  physicke  can  sooner  be  removed  then 
by  a  discreet  mans  comfortable  speeches,  I  will  not  here 
insert  any  consolatory  sentences  to  this  purpose,  or  forestall 
any  mans  invention,  but  leave  it  to  every  one  to  dilate  and  am- 
plifie,  as  he  shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgement.  Let  him 
advise  with  Siracides  cap,  9.  1.  Be  not  jealous  aver  the 
wife  of  thy  bosome ;  reade  that  comfortable  and  pithy  speech  to 
this  purpose  of  Ximenius  in  the  author  himself,  as  it  is  recorded 
by  Uomesius ;  consult  with  Chaloner,  lib,  9.  de  repub.  Anglor, 
or  Caelia  in  her  epistles,  &c.  Onely  this  I  will  adde,  that  it  it  be 
considered  aright,  which  causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just 
or  unjust,  whether  with  or  without  cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought 
not  so  hainously  to  be  taken  ;  ^tis  no  such  real  or  capital  matter^ 
that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wounde.  ^Tis  a  blow  that  hurts 
not,  an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many  times  upon  false 
suspition  alone,  and  so  fostered  by  a  sinister  conceit.  If  she  be 
not  dishonest,  he  troubles  and  macerates  himself  without  a 
cause;  or  put  case,  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a  cuckold,  it 
cannot  be  nelped,  the  more  he  stirres  in  it,  the  more  he  aggra- 
vates his  own  misery.  How  much  better  were  it,  in  such  a  case, 
to  dissemble  or  contemne  it !  why  should  that  be  feared  which 
cannot  be  redressed  ?  multce  tandem  deposuerunt  (saith  ^  Vives) 
quumjiecti  maritos  non  posse  vident,  many  women  when  they 
see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been  pacified ;  and  shall  men  be 
more  jealous  then  women  ?  ^Tis  some  comfort  in  such  a  cas^  to 
have  companions. 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris ; 

Who  can  say  he  is  free  ?  Who  can  assure  himself  he  is  not  one 
de  prceteritOy  or  seciu'e  himself  defuturo  ?     If  it  were  his  case 

*  In  Jovianum.  ^  Gomesius  lib.  3.  de  reb.  gestis  XimeniL  *  Uri$ 

eoim  precordia  cegritudo  animi  compressa,  et  in  angustias  adducta  niejitem  subvertit, 
nee  alio  medicaminc  facilius  erigitur,  quain  cordati  hominis  sermone.  '  3.  de 

anima. 
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alooe,  it  were  hard ;  but  bein^  as  it  is,  almost  a  common  ca- 
lainity»  His  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.  If  a  man  have  a  locke, 
which  every  mans  key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  owne,  why 
should  he  think  to  keep  it  private  to  himself?  .  In  some  coun- 
tries they  make  nothing  of  it,  ne  nobUes  quidem^  saith  &  Leo 
Afer,  in  many  parts  of  Africke  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there^s 
not  a  noble  man  that  marries  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  chast  wife ; 
"'tis  so  common ;  as  the  moone  gives  horns  once  a  moneth  to 
the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands,  at  least.  And  'tis  most 
part  true,  which  that  ^  Caledonian  lady,  (wife  of  Argetocoxus, 
a  British  prince)  told  Julia  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up 
for  dishonesty,  fVe  Brittaines  are  nauffht  at  least  with  some 
Jew  choyce  men  of  better  sort,  but  you  nomans  lye  with  every 
base  knave ;  you  are  a  company  of  common  whores.  Severus 
the  emperour,  in  his  time,  made  lawes  for  the  restraint  of  this 
vic^ ;  and  as  ^  Dion  Nicaeus  relates  in  his  life,  tria  millia  mas- 
chorum,  three  thousand  cuckold  makers,  or  natures  monetam 
adulterafites,  as  Fhilo  cals  them,  false  coyners  and  clippers  of 
natures  mony,  were  summoned  into  the  court  at  once.  And 
yet, 

Non  omnem  molitor  quse  fluit  undam  videt ; 

the  miller  sees  not  all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill :  no  doubt 
but  as  in  our  dayes,  these  were  of  the  commonalty ;  all  the 
great  ones  were  not  so  much  as  called  in  question  for  it.  ^  Mar- 
tials  epigram,  I  suppose,  might  have  been  generally  applied 
in  those  licentious  times,  Omnia  solus  habes^  S^c.  tny  goods, 
lands,  mony,  wits,  are  thine  owne,  Uxorem  sed  habes,  Candidcy 
cum  p(^ito ;  but  neighbour  Candidus  your  wife  is  common. 
Husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age,  it  seems  were  reciprocal 
termes ;  the  emperours  themselves  did  wear  Actseons  badge ; 
how  many  Caesars  might  I  reckon  up  together,  and  what  a 
catalogue  of  comuted  Kings  and  princes  in  every  story !  Aga^ 
memnon,  Menelaus,  Philippus  of  Greece,  Ptolomseus  of  i£sypt, 
Lucullus,  Caesar,  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonius,  Anto* 
ninus,  &c.  that  wore  fair  plumes  of  bulls  feathers  in  their 
crests.  The  bravest  souldiers  and  most  heroical  spirits  could 
not  avoid  it.  They  have  been  active  and  passive  in  this  busi- 
ness, they  have  either  given  or  taken  homes.  ^  King  Arthur, 
whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour 
was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred,  one  of  his  round-table 
knights:  ai^d  Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba  his  faire  wife,  as  Leland 

*  Lib.  3.  ^  Argetoooxi  Caledonii  reguli  uxor,  Julue  Augusts,  cum  ipaam 

moideret  quod  inhoneste  versaretur,  respondet :  Nos  cum  optimis  viris  consuetucfinem 
habemus ;  vos  Romanas  autem  occulte  passim  homines  constuprant.  ^  Leges 

de  moechis  fecit,  ex  civibus  plures  in  jus  vocati.         <>  L.  3.  Bpig.  26.  *  Asser. 

Arthuri.  Parcerem  libenter  heroinaram  Issae  majestati,  si  non  tiistoris  Veritas  aurem 
Tcllicaret.     Leland. 
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inteiprets  it,  was  an  arrant  vhonest  woman.  Parcerem  libenter 
(saitn  a  mine  author)  heroinarum  leesa  majestati^  si  non  hi- 
storue  Veritas  aurem  vellicaret,  I  could  willingly  winkeat  afaire 
ladies  faults,  but  that  I  am  bound,  by  the  lawes  of  history,  to 
tell  the  truth.  Against  his  will,  God  knows,  did  he  write  it, 
and  so  do  I  repeat  it.  I  speak  not  of  our  times  all  this  while ; 
^  we  have  good,  honest,  vertuous  men  and  women,  whom  fame, 
zeale,  feare  of  God,  religion  and  superstition  containes :  and  yet 
for  all  that,  we  have  too  many  knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed 
by  their  wives ;  many  good  women  abused  by  dissolute  hus- 
bands, in  some  places;  and  such  persons  you  may  as  soon 
enjoyn  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves  honest. 
What  shall  a  man  do  now  in  such  a  case  ?  What  remedy  js  to 
be  had  ?  how  shall  he  be  eased  ?  By  suing  a  divorce  ?  that  is 
hard  to  be  effected :  si  non  caste^  tamen  caute,  they  carry  the 
matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be  as  common  as  simony,  as 
clear  and  as  manifest  as  the  nose  in  a  mans  face,  yet  it  cannot 
be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely  taken  in  the  fact :  they  will 
have  a  knave  Gallus  to  watch ;  or,  with  that  Roman  ^  Sulpitia, 
all  made  fast  and  sure, 

Ne  se  cadurcis  destitutam  fasciis^ 
Nudam  Caleno  concumbentem  videat. 

She  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  liusband,  be  he  never  so 
wary.  Much  better  then  to  put  it  up :  the  more  he  strives  in 
it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his  owne  shame :  make  a  vertue  of 
necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world  takes  notice 
of  it,  ^tis  in  every,  mans  mouth  :  let  them  talke  their  pleasure^ 
of  whom  speak  tney  not  in  this  sense  ?  From  the  highest  t>o  the 
lowest,  they  are  thus  censured,  all.  There  is  no  remedy  then 
but  patience.  It  may  be  ^tis  his  owne  fault,  and  he  hath  no  reason 
to  complain,  'tis  qvid  pro  quo^  she  is  bad,  he  is  worse.  ^  Be- 
thinke  thy  self,  hast  thou  not  done  as  much  for  some  of  thy 
neighbofiirs  ?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy  zoife,  which  thou 
zvilt  not  performe  tfiy  self?  Thou  rangest  like  a  town  bull; 
^  Tfffiy  art  thou  so  incensed  ifsJie  tread  awry  f 

^  Be  it  that  some  woman  break  chast  wedlocks  l^wes. 
And  leaves  her  husband  and  becomes  unchast : 
Yet  commonly  it  is  not  without  cause^ 
She  sees  her  man  in  sin  her  goods  to  waste^ 
She  feels  that  he  his  love  from  her  withdrawes/ 
And  hath  on  some,  perhaps,  less  worthy  plac't. 


^  Ldands  assert.  Arthuri.  ^  Epigram. 
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Who  strikes  with  sword,  the.  scabbard  them  may  strike. 
And  sure^  love  craveth  love,  like  asketh  like. 

Ea  semper  studebity  saith  »  Nevisanus,  pares  reddere  vices,  she 
will  quit  it  if  she  can.  And  therefore  as  well  adviseth  Siracides, 
cap.  9.  1-  teach  her  not  an  eviU  lesson  against  thy  self\  which  as 
Jansenius,  Lyranus,  on  his  text,  and  Uarthusianus  interpret,  is 
no  otherwise  to  bee  understood,  then  that  she  do  thee  not  a 
mischief.  I  do  not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee ;  but  if  both 
be  naught,  mend  thy  self  first ;  for  as  the  old  saying  is,  a  good 
husband  makes  a  good  wife. 

Yea,  but  thou  repliest,  'Tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man 
and  woman,  through  her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I  may 
not  endure  it;  ^stt  amaridentay  sit  imperiosa, prodigOf  <Jrc.  let 
her  scolde,  brawie,  and  spend,  I  care  not,  modo  sit  casta^  so  she 
be  honest,  I  could  easily  Dear  it ;  but  this  I  cannot,  I  may  not, 
I  will  not ;  my  faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not  be  touched) 
as  the  diverbe  is, 

Non  patitur  tactum  £&ma>  fides,  oculus. 

I  say  the  same  of  my  wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  this. 
I  acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to  be  true,  ntdlius  bonijucunda 
possessio  sine  socio,  there  is  no  sweet  content  in  the  possession 
of  any  good  thing  without  a  companion,  this  only  excepted,  I 
say,  TJi^is.  And  why  this  ?  Even  this  whicli  thou  so  much  ab- 
horrest,  it  may  be  for  thy  progenies  good ;  ^  better  be  any  mans 
son  then  thine,  to  be  begot  of  base  Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean 
Moevius,  the  town  swineheards,  a  shepheards  son :  and  well 
is  he,  that  like  Hercules,  hath  any  two  fathers ;  for  thou  thy 
self  hast,  peradventure,  more  diseases  then  an  horse,  more  in- 
firmities of  body  and  minde,  a  cankerd  soule,  crabbed  condi- 
tions, make  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  is  vulnus  insanabile^  sic  mdnus 
insensihihy  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is  insensible.  But  art  thou 
sure  it  is  so  ? 

^  res  agit  ille  tuas  } 

doth  he  so  indeed  ?  It  may  be,  thou  art  over  suspitious,  and 
without  a  cause  as  some  are :  if  it  be  octimestris  partus,  bom 
.  at  eight  moneths,  or  like  him,  and  him,  they  fondly  suspecte 
he  got  it ;  if  she  speake  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  or  such 
men,  then  presently  she  is  naught  with  theiil :  such  is  thy  weak- 
ness. Whereas  charity,  or  a  well-disposed  minde,  would  inter- 
pret all  unto  the  best.  S^  Francis,  oy  chance,  seeing  a  frier 
familiarly  kissing  another  mans  wife,  was  so  far  from  miscon- 
ceiving It,  that  ne  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God 

*■  Sylva  nupt.  L  4.  num.  72.  ^  Lemnius  lib.  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult,  nat.  mir> 

«  Optimum  bene  nasci.  *•  Mart. 
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there  was  so  much  charity  left :  but  they,  on  the  other  side,  will 
ascribe  nothing  to  naturail  causes,  indulge  nothing  to  familiarity, 
mutual  society,  friendship :  but  out  of  a  sinister  suspition,  pre* 
sendy  locke  them  close,  watch  them,  thinking  by  those  meanes 
to  prevent  all  such  inconveniences,  that's  the  way  to  help  it ; 
whereas  by  such  tricks  they  doe  aggravate  the  mischiefe.  'Tis 
but  in  vain  to  watch  that  which  wiU  away. 

*  Nee  custodiri  si  velit  ulla  potest ; 
Nee  mentem  servare  potes^  lieet  omnia  serves ; 
Omnibus  exelusis,  intus  adulter  erit. 

None  ean  be  kept  resisting  for  her  part ; 
Though  body  be  kept  close^  within  her  heart 

Advoutry  lurks^  t*  exdude  it  there's  no  art. 

> 

Argus  with  an  hundred  eys  cannot  keep  her,  et  hunc  unus  nape 
Jefdlit  Amor,  as  in  ^  Ariosto. 

If  all  our  hiearts  were  eys,  yet  sure,  they  said. 
We  husbands  of  our  wives  should  be  betrayed. 

Hierome  holds,  uxor  impudica  servari  rum  potest,  pudica  turn 
debet ;  infida  custos  castUaiis  est  necessitas,  to  what  end  is  all 
your  custody  ?  A  dishonest  woman  cannot  be  kept ;  an  Jionest 
woman  ought  not  to  be  kept ;  necessity  is  a  keeper  not  to  be 
trusted.  Difficile  custoditur,  quodplures  amant ;  that  which 
many  covet,  can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  <^  Salisburiensis  thinks. 
I  am  of  ^neas  Silvius  minde,  ^  Those  jealous  Italians  do  xery 
iil  to  locke  wp  their  wives  ;Jbr  women  are  of  such  a  disposition, 
they  will  most  covet  that  which  is  denyed  most,  and  offend 
least  when  they  have  free  liberty  to  trespass.  It  is  in  vam  to 
locke  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest ;  et  tyrannicum  imperium, 
as  our  great  master  Aristotle  cals  it,  too  tyrannical  a  taske, 
most  unfit.  For  when  she  perceives  her  husband  observes  her 
and  suspects,  liberiv^s  peccat,  saith  ^Nevisanus.  ^Ihxica 
zelotypo  dedit  uxor  mascna  marito,  she  is  exasperated,  seeks, 
by  aJl  meanes,  to  vindicate  her  self,  and  will  therefore  offend, 
because  she  is  unjustly  suspected.  The  best  course  then  is  to 
let  them  have  their  owne  wills,  give  them  free  liberty,  without 
any  keeping. 

In  vain  our  friends  from  this  do  us  dehort. 
For  beauty  will  be  where  is  most  resort. 

»  Ovid,  axnoz.  lib.  3.  eleg.  4.  ^  Lib.  4.  at  7%  ^Policnit.  lib.  8.  c  11. 

De  amor.  '  Earial.  et  Lucret  Qui  uxores  ocdudunt,  meo  judido  minua  utiliter 

iaciunt ;  sunt  etiim  eoingenio  mulieres,  ut  id  potissimum  cupiant,  quod  maximcdene- 
gatur.  Si  liberas  habent  habenas,  minus  ddinquunt ;  frastra  seram  adhibea,  si  non 
sit  spontc  casta.        « Quando  cognoscunt  maritos  hoc  advertere.        '  Ausomua. 
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If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamia  to  Protesi- 
laus,  Penelope  to  her  Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honour, 
good  name,  credit ; 

Penelope  conjux  semper  Ulyssis  ero. 

And  as  Phocias  wife  in  &  Plutarch,  called  her  husband  her 
wealthy  treasure^  worlds  joy e^  deUffhtj  orbe  and  spheare,  she  will 
hers.  The  vow  she  made  unto  ner  good  man  ;  love,  vertue, 
religion,  zeale,  are  better  keepers  then  all  those  locks,  eunuches, 
prisons ;  she  wiD  not  be  moved. 

^  At  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat^ 
Aut  pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profundam. 
Ante  pudor,  quam  te  violem,  aut  tua  jura  resolvam. 

First  I  desire  the  earth  to  swallow  mee, 

Before  I  violate  mine  honesty ; 

Or  thunder  from  above  drive  me  to  hell, 

With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  night  to  dwell. 

She  is  resolvM  with  Dido  to  be  chast ;  though  her  husband  be 
false,  she  will  be  true :  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Anthony ; 

^  These  wals  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight. 
Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee. 
And  testifie  that  I  will  do  thee  right, 

I'll  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thou  shame  mee. 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyres,  she  will  not 
be  tempted.  In  the  time  of  Valence  the  emperour,  saith  ^  S^. 
Austin,  one  Archidamus,  aconsul  of  Antioch,  offered  anhundred 

Eound  of  gold  to  a  faire  yong  wife,  and  besides  to  set  her  hus- 
and  free,  who  was  then  sub  gravisdmd  custodid^  a  dark 
prisoner,  pro  unius  noctis  concubitu :  but  the  chast  matron 
would  not  accept  of  it.  ^  When  one  commended  Theanas  fine 
arme  to  his  fellows,  she  took  him  up  short.  Sir,  His  not  common ; 
she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  husband.  ^  BiHa  had  an  old  man 
to  her  spouse,  and  his  breath  stunke,  so  that  nobody  could  abide 
it  abroad,  camming  home  one  day,  he  reprehended  his  wife,  be- 
caiLSe  she  did  not  tell  him  of  it :  she  vowed  unto  him  she  uoulde 
have  told  him^  but  that  she  thought  every  mans  breath  had  been 
as  strong  as  his.  s  Tigranes  and  Armena  his  lady  were  invited 
to  supper  by  king  Cyrus ;  when  they  came  home,  Tigranes 

«  Opes  suas,  mundum  8uum,  thessarum  suum,  &c.        ^Virg.  ^n.     ^  « Daniel. 
^  1  de  serm.  d.  in  monte  ros.  16.  *  O  quam  formosus  lacertus  hie,  quidam 

.  inquit  ad  aequales  conyersus ;  at  ilia,  Publipus,  inquit,  non  est.  '  Bilia  Dinutum 
viram  senem  habuit  et  spiritum  fcetidum  habentem,  quern  quum  quidam  exprobrSls- 
set,  &c.  IT  Numquid  tibi,  Armena,  Tigranes,  videbatur  esse  pulcher?  etiUum, 

inquit,  sdepol,  &c  Xenoph*  Cyroped*  1.  3. 
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asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  what- she  did  espe* 
cially  commend  in  him  ?  ske  swore  she  did  not  observe  him. 
When  he  replyed  again^  what  then  she  did  observe^  whom 
looked  she  on  ?  She  made  aiiswer.  Her  hiisband^  that  said  he 
would  dye  for  her  sake.  Such  are  the  properties  and  condi- 
tions of  good  wcwnen  :  and  if  she  be  well  given,  she  will  so  carry 
her  self;  if  otherwise  she  be  naught,  use  all  the  meaner  thou 
canst,  she  will  be  naught.  Nan  deest  animus  sed  corruptor^  she 
hath  so  many  lyes,  excuses,  as  an  hare  hath  meshes,  tricks, 

Eanders,  bawdes,  shifts  to  deceive,  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep 
er  up,  or  to  reclaime  her  by  hard  usage.     Faire  meanes,  per- 
>adventure,  may  do  somewhat. 

"  Obsequia  vinces  aptius  ipse  tuo. 

Men  and  women  are  both  in  a  predicament  in  this  behalfe, 
sooner  won,  and  better  pacified.  Dttci  volunt^  nan  coffi: 
though  she  be  as  arrant  a  scolde  as  Xantippe,  as  cruel  as 
Medea,  as  clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustfuU  as  Messalina,  by 
such  meanes  (if  at  all)  she  may  be  reformed.  Many  patient 
b  Grizels  by  their  obsequiousness  in  this  kinde,  have  reclaimed 
their  husbands  from  their  wandring  lusts.  In  Nova  Prancia 
and  Turkie  (as  Lea,  Rachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and 
Jacob)  they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their  husbands  beds. 
Livia  seconded  the  lustfuU  appetites  of  Augustus  :  Stratonice 
wife  to  king  Seleucus  did  not  only  bring  Electra,  a  faire  maid, 
to  her  goodmans  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children  begot  on  her, 
as  careful  as  if  they  had  been  her  owne.  Tertius  iEmilius  wife, 
Cornelius  mother,  perceiving  her  husbands  intemperance,  rem 
dissimulavitf  made  much  of  the  maid,  and  would  take  no  notice 
of  it.  A  new  married  man,  when  a  pickthank  friend  of  his, 
to  curry  favour,  had  shewn  him  his  wife  familiar  in  private 
with  a  yong  gallant^  courting  and  dallying,  &c.  Tush, 
said  he,  let  him  do  his  worst ;  1  dare  trust  my  wife,  though  I 
dare  not  trust  him.  The  best  remedy  then  is  by  faire  meanes; 
if  that  will  not  take  place,  to  dissemble  it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it 
off  with  a  jest.  Hear  Guexerras  advice  in  this  case,  vel  Joco 
excipies^  vel  silentio  eludes  ;  for  if  you  take  exceptions  at 
every  thing  your  wife  doth,  Solomons  wisdome,  Hercules 
valour.  Homers  learning,  Socrates  patience,  Argus  vigilancy 
will  not  serve  tume.  Therefore  minus  malumij  ^a  less  mis- 
chief, Nevisanus  holds,  dissimtdare,  to  be  ^cunarum  emp- 
tor,  a  buyer  of  cradles,  as  the  proverb  is,   then   to  be   too 


-    •Ovid.  »>  Read  Petrarchs  tale  of  patient  Grizel  in  Chaucer.  «Sil.  nup. 

lib.  4.  num.  80.  ''Erasmus. 
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solicitous.  ^A  good  feUoWy  when  his  tuAfe  was  brought  to 
bed  before  her  time^  bought  hcUfe  a  dozen  qfcrcuUes  before 
hcmdfor  so  many  children^  as  if  his  wife  should  continue  to 
bear  children  at  every  two  moneihs',  ^  Pertinax  the  emperour, 
when  one  told  him  a  fidler  was  too  familiar  with  his  empress^ 
made  no  reckoning  of  it.  And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip 
was  upbraided  with  his  wifes  dishonesty^  cum  tot  victor  reg- 
norum  ac  populorum  essety  6^c.  a  conqueror  of  kingdomes 
could  not  tame  his  wife,  (for  she  thrust  him  out  at  doores) 
be  made  a  jest  of  it.  Sapientes  partant  comua  in  pectore 
stulti  infronte^  saith  Nevisanus ;  wise  men  beare  their  homes 
in  their  hearts,  fooles  on  their  foreheads.  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus  was  at  deadly  feud  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  in 
so  much  that  Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  he  was  to  take  to 
Delphos,  <^  set  a  company  of  souldiers  to  intercept  him  in  his 

Eassage ;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they  supposed,  left 
im  stoned  to  death.  The  newes  of  this  fact  was  brought 
instantly  to  Pergamus  :  Attalus,  Eumenes  brother,  proclaimed 
himself  king  forthwith,  took  possession  of  the  crown,  and 
married  Stratonice  the  queen.  But  by  and  by,  when  contrary 
newes  was  brought,  that  king  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now 
comming  to  the  citie,  he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as 
a  private  man  went  to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  his  retume. 
Eumenes  though  he  knew  all  particulars  passed,  yet  dissem- 
bling  the  matter,  kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and  took  his 
wife  into  his  favour  again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been 
heard  of  or  done.  Jocundo  in  Ariosto,  found  his  wife  in  bed 
with  a  knave,  both  asleep,  went  his  wayes,  and  would  not  so 
j^uch  as  wake  them,  much  less  reprove  them  for  it.  ^  An 
honest  fellow,  finding  in  like  sort,  his  wife  had  plaid  false  at 
tables,  and  bom  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore 
if  he  had  not  been  his  very  friend,  he  would  have  kilFd  him. 
Another  hearing  one  had  done  that  for  him,  which  no  man 
desires  to  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a  rage  with  his 
swcMrd  drawne,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his 
charge ;  the  offender,  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true ;  with 
which  confession  he  was  satisfied,  and  so  left  him,  swearing 
that  if  he  had  denyed  it,  he  would  not  have  put  it  up.  How 
much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  then  to  macerate  himself,  im- 
patiently to  rave  and  rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Arnoldus 

*  Quum  accepisset  uxorem  peperisse  secundo  a  nuptiis  mcnse^  eiuias  quinas  vel  senas 
coemit,  ut  si  forte  uxor  singulis  bimensibus  pareret  ^Julius  Capitol,  vita  ejus. 

Quum  palam  citharaedus  uxorem  diligeret,  mimme  cturiesus  fuit.  '^  Disposuit 

armatos  qui  ipsum  interficerent :  hi  protenus  mandatum  exequentes,  &c.  lUe  et  rex 
declaratur,  et  Stratonicem,  quae  fratri  nupserat,  uxorem  ducit ;  sed  postquam  audivit 
fratrem  vivere,  &;c.  Attalum  comiter  accepit,  pristinamque  uxorem  complexus,  magno 
bonore  apud  se  habuit.  ^  Sir  John  Harringtons. notes  in  28*  book  of 

Ariosto. 
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Tilius  did  in  tlie  court  of  Tholouse,  against  Martin  Guerre  hisr 
fellow  souldier,  for  that  he  counterfeited  his  habit,  and  was 
too  familiar  with  his  wife)  so  io  divulge  his  own  shame,  and 
to  remaine  for  ever  a  cuckold  on  record  ?  How  much  better 
be  Cornelius  Tacitus,  then  Publius  Comutus,  to  contemne  in 
such  cases,  or  take  no  notice  of  it?  Melius  sic  erraa-e^  quam 
zelotypice  curis^  saith  Erasmus,  se  con/icere^  better  be  a  wittall 
and  put  it  up,  then  to  trouble  himself  to  no  purpose.  And 
though  he  will  not  omnibus  dormire^  be  an  asse,  as  he  is  an 
oxe,  yet  to  wink  at  it  as  many  do,  is  not  amisse  at  some  times, 
in  some  cases,  to  some  parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or 
some  great  mans  sake,  nis  land-lord,  patron,  benefactor,  (as 
Calbas  the  Roman  saith  » Plutarch  did  by  Maecenas,  and 
Phallyus  of  Argos  did  by  king  Philip,  when  he  promised  him 
an  omce  on  that  condition,  he  might  lye  with  his  wife)  and  so 
to  let  it  passe : 

pol  me  baud  pcenitet 


Scilicet  boni  dimidium  dividere  cum  Jove; 

it  never  troubles  me,  said  Amphitrio,  to  be  comuted  by  Ju- 
pitei* ;  let  it  not  molest  thee  then ;  be  friends  with  her, 

^  Tu  cum  Alcmen^  uxore  antiquam  in  gratiam 
Redi 

let  it,  I  say,  make  no  breach  of  love  betwixt  you.  How- 
soever, the  best  waye  is,  to  contemne  it ;  which  ^  Henry  the 
second,  king  of  France,  advised  a  courtier  of  his,  jealouse  of  his 
wife,  and  complaining  of  her  unchastness,  to  reject  it,  and 
comfort  himself;  for  he  that  suspects  his  wifes  incontinencie, 
and  feares  the  popes  curse,  shall  never  live  a  merry  houre,  or 
sleep  a  quiet  night:  no  remedy  but  patience*  When  aU  is 
done,  according  to  that  counsell  of  *=Nevisanus,  si  vitium 
tuvoris  corrigi  non  potest  ^  ferendum  est :  if  it  may  not  be 
helped,  it  must  be  endured.  Date  veniam  et  siLStinete  taciti, 
'tis  Sophocles  advice,  keep  it  to  thy  self ;  and  which  Chryso- 
stome  calls  paJcestrampIiUosophice^  et  domesticum  gi/mnasium^t^ 
school  of  pnilosophie,  put  it  up.  There  is  no  other  cure,  but 
time  to  wear  it  out,  injuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio,  as  if  they 
had  drunk  a  draught  of  Lethe  in  Trophonius  den.  To  con- 
clude, age  will  bereave  her  of  it,  dies  dohrem  minuit^  time  and 
patience  must  end  it. 

^ThiB  minds  affections  patience  will  appease. 
It  passions  kills^  and  healeth  each  disease. 

*Amator.  Dial.         ^Plautus  seen.  ulL  Amphit.  <Idem.  ^  T.  Danid 

conjurat.  French.  •  Lib.  4.  num.  80.  '  R.  T. 
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SUBSECT.  II. 

By  prevention  before^  or  after  marriage;  Phios  communitie ; 
marry  a  curtisan ;  philters ;  stewes ;  to  marry  one  egual  m 
yeers^JbrtuneS^  of  a  good  family^  ediication,  good  place,  to 
use  them  well,  4'c. 

\JF  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  I 
have  sufficiently  treated ;  there  be  some  good  remedies  remain- 
ing, by  way  of  prevention,  precautions,  or  admonitions,  which 
if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.     Plato,  in  his  com- 
monwealth, to  prevent  this  mischiefe,  l>elike,  would  have  all 
things  common,  wives  and  children  all   as  one:   and  which 
Caesar  in  his  commentaries  observed  of  those  old  Britaines,  that 
first  inhabited  this  land ;  they  had  ten  or  twelve  wives  allotted 
to  such  a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used  by  so  many 
men :  not  one  to  one,  as  with  us ;  or  foure,  five  or  six  to  one,  as 
in  Turkic.    The  »  Nicholaites,  a  sect  that  sprung,  saith  Austin, 
from  Nicholas  the  deacon,  would  have  women  indifferent ;  and 
the  cause  of  this  filthie  sect,  was  Nicholas  the  deacons  jealousie, 
for  which,  when  he  was  condemned,  to  purge  himself  of  his 
offence,  he  broched  this  heresie,  that  it  was  lawful  to  lye  witli 
one  anothers  wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lye  with  his.     Like  to 
those  **  anabaptists  in  Munster,  that  would  consort  with  other 
mens  wives  as  the  spirit  moved  them.     Or  as  «=  Mahomet,  the 
seducing  prophet,  would  needs  use  women  as  he  list  himself,  to 
beget  prophets ;  205  their  Alcoran  saith,  were  in  love  with  him, 
and  <^  he  as  able  as  fortie  men.    Amongst  the  old  Carthaginians, 
as  ^  Bohemus  relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king  of  the  countrey 
lay  with  the  bride  the  first  night,  and  once  in  a  year  they  went 
promiscuously  together.     Munster  Cosmog.  lib,  3.  cap,  497. 
ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  brutish  custome  (injustly)  to  one 
Picardus  a  Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new  sect  of  Adamites, 
to  go  naked  as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  venery  at 
set  times.    When  the  priest  repeated  that  of  Genesis,  Increase 
and  multiply 9  out  ^  went  the  candles  in  the  place  where  they 
met,  and  without  all  respect  of  age,  persons,  co^iditions,  catch 
that  catch  may,  every  man  took  her  came  next,  S^c,  some  fasten 

*  Lib*  de  heres.  Quum  de  zelo  culparetur,  purgandi  se  causa  permisisse  fertur, 
utea  qui  vellet  uteretur;  quod  ejus  factum  in  sectam  turpissimam  versum  est,  qu£L 
placet  usus  indiffeiens  foeminarum.  ^  Sleiden.  Com.  <-'  Alcoran. 

^  Alcoran  edit,  a  Bibliandro.  «  De  mor.  gent.  lib.  I.  cap.  6.  Nupturie  regi  de- 

virginands  exhibentur.        '  Lumina  exstinguebantur,  nee  persons  et  setatis  babita 
reverentia,  in  quam  quisque  per  tenebras  incidit,  mulierem  cognoscit. 

VOL.  11.  H  H 
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this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and  Russians ;  ®  others  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Mambrium,  in  the  Lucerne  valley  in  Pedemont ; 
and,  as  I  read,  it  was  practised  in  Scotland  amongst  Christians 
themselves ;  until  king  Malcomes  time,  the  king,  or  the  lord 
of  the  town,  had  their  maidenheads.    In  some  parts  of  **  India, 
in  our  age;  and  those  ^^ Islanders;  ^as  amongst  the  Babylo- 
nians of  old,  they  will  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters 
(which  Chalcocondila,  a  Greek  modern  writer,  for  want  of 
better  intelligence,  puts  upon  us  Britains)  to  such  travellers  or 
sea-faring  men  as  come  amongst  them  by  chance,  to  shew  how 
far  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of  jealousie,  and  how  little 
they  esteemed  it.     The  kings  of  Calecut,  as  ^  Lod.  Vertoman- 
nus  relates,  will  not  touch  their  wives  till  one  of  their  Biarmi 
or  high  priests  have  lain  first  with  them,  to  sanctifie  their 
wombes.     But  those  Essaeai  and  Montanists,  two  strange  sects 
of  old,  were  in  another  extream ;  they  would  not  marry  at  all, 
or  have  any  s6ciety  with  women,  ^  because  of  their  intemperance 
they  held  them  all  to  be  naught,     Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  lib,  4, 
num.  33.  syL  nupt,  would  have  him  that  is  inclined  to  this 
malady,  to  prevent  the  worst,  marry  a  quean ;  capiens  mere- 
tricem,  hoc  habet  saltern  bonij  quod  non  dedpitur^  quia  sett  earn 
sic  esse,  quod  non  coniingit  aliis.   A  fornicator,  in  Seneca,  con- 
stupratea  two  wenches  in  a  night :  for  satisfaction,  the  one  de- 
sired to  hang  him,  the  other  to  marry  him.     gHierome,  king 
of  Syracuse  m  Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the 
stewes ;  and  Ptolemy  took  Thais,  a  common  whore,  to  be  his 
wife ;  had  two  sons,  Leontiscus  and  Lagus  by  her,  and  one 
daughter  Irene:  'tis  therefore  no  such  unlikely  thing.     **A 
citizen  of  Eugubine  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty, 
and  to  be  freed  from  jealousie :  so  did  a  backer  in  » Basil,  to  the 
same  intent.     But  of  all  other  presidents  in  this  kinde,  that  of 
^  Combalus  is  most  memorable :  who,  to  prevent  his  masters 
suspition,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  yong  man,  and  sent  by  Seleucus 
his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice,  the  queen,  to  conduct  her 
into  Syria,  fearing  the  worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went, 

'  Leander  Albertus.    Flagitioso  ritu  cuncti  in  sDdem  convenieotes,  post  impuram 
concionem,  exstinctis  luminibus,  in  Venerem  ruunt  >>  Lod.  Vertomannus 

navig.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  et  Marcus  Polus  lib.  1.  cap.  46.  Uxores  viatoribus  prostituunt. 
«.  Dithmarus,  Bleskenius,  ut  Agetas  AristcnL  Pulcherrnnam  uxwem  habens  amico 
prostituit.  <•  Ilerodot.  in  Erato.  Mulieres  Babyloni  ca>cum  hospite  penniscentur 
ob  argantum  quod  post  Veneri  sacrum.  Bohemus  lib.  2.  «  NavigaL  lib.  5. 

cap.  4.  Prius  thorum  non  init,  quam  a  digniore  sacerdote  nova  nupta  deflorata  sit. 
'  Bohemus  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  Ideo  nubere  nollent  ob  mulierum  intemperantiam,  nullam 
servare  vuro  fidem  putabant.  if  Stcphanus  praefat.  Herod.    Alius  e  lupaaiari 

meretricem,  Pitho  dictam,  in  uxorem  duxit ;  Ptoloraaeus  Thaidera  nobile  scortum 
duxit,  et  ex  ek  duos  filios  suscepit,  &c.  h  Poggius  Florent.  •  Felix 

Plater.  ^  Lucian  Salmutz  Tit.  2.  de  porcellanis  com.  in  Pancirol.  de  nov.  repert. 
et  Plutaichus. 
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and  left  his  genitals  behind  him  in  a  box^  sealed  up.  His 
mistress,  by  the  way,  fell  in  love  with  him,  but  he  not  yeelding 
to  her,  was  accused,  to  Seleucus  of  incontinency,  (as  that  Belle- 
rophon  was,  in  like  case,  falsely  traduced  by  Sthenobia,  to  king 
Praetus  her  husband,  cum  non  posset  ad  coitum  inducere)  and 
that  by  her,  and  was  therefore  at  his  comming  home,  cast  into 
prison :  the  day  of  hearing  appointed,  he  was  sufficiently  cleared 
and  acquitted  by  shewing  his  privities,  which,  to  the  admiration 
of  the  beholders,  he  had  formerly  cut  off.  The  Lydians  used 
to  geld  women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicus  var.  hist 
lib,  3.  cap,  69.  as  well  as  men.  To  this  purpose  *  Saint  Francis, 
because  he  used  to  confess  women  m  private,  to  prevent 
suspition,  and  prove  himself  a  maid,  stripped  himself  before 
the  bishop  of  Assise  and  others :  and  fner  Leonard,  for  the 
same  cause,  went  through  Viterbium  in  Italy,  without  any 
garments. 

Our  pseudocatholickes,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which 
proceed  from  jealousie,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives 
honest,  make  severe  lawes :  against  adultery,  present  death : 
and  withal,  fornication  a  venial  sin.  As  a  smk  to  convey  that 
furious  and  swift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and 
permit  stewes,  those  punks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to 
secure  their  wives  in  all  populous  cities ;  for  they  hold  them  as 
necessary  as  churches.  And  howsoever  unlawful,  yet  to  avoid 
a  greater  mischiefe,  to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as  usury,  for  the 
hardness  of  mens  hearts ;  and  for  this  end,  they  have  whole 
coUedges  of  curtisans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of  ^  Catos 
minde,  belike,  that  would  have  his  servants  {cum  anciUis  con^ 
gredi  coitiis  causd^  dqfinHo  cere^  ut  graviorajucinora  evitarent, 
cieteris  interim  interdicens)  familiar  with  some  such  feminine 
creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and  made 
allowance  for  it.     They  hold  it  unpossible  for  idle  persons, 

irong,  rich,  and  lusty,  so  many  servants,,  monkes,  friers,  to 
ive  honest ;  too  tyrannical  a  burden  to  compel  them  to  be 
ebast;  and  most  unfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  yonger  brothers 
and  souldiers  at  all  to  marry,  as  also  diseased  persons,  vota- 
ries, priests,  servants.  Therefore,  as  well  to  helpe  and  ease  the 
one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate  and  wink  at  these  Ikind  of  brothel 
houses  and  stewes.  Many  probable  arguments  they  have  to 
prove  the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration  of  them, 
as  of  usury ;  and  without  question  in  policy,  they  are  not  to 
be  contradicted :  but  altogether  in  religion.     Others  prescribe 

J>hilters,  spels,  charms  to  keep  men  and  women  honest.  ^  Mu^ 
ier  id  alien,um  virtim  non  admittat  prceter  suum:  AcdpeJeU 

*  Stephanus  e  1.  confer.  Bonavent,  c.  6.  vit.  Francisci.  ^  Plutarch,  vit.  ejus* 

«  Wecker  lib.  5.  secret. 

H  H  2 
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Aim,  et  adipem^  et  exsicca^  calescat  in  oleo,  4-c.  et  non  alium 
prceter  te  amabit.  In  Alexia  Portdy  S^c.plura  invenies^  et  mvlto 
his  absurdiora ;  uti  et  in  Rhasiy  ne  mulier  virum  admittat^  et 
maritum  solum  diligatj  Sfc,  But  these  are  most  part  Pagan, 
impious,  irreligious,  absurde,  and  ridiculous  devices* 

The  best  meanes  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences,  are, 
to  take  away  the  causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose, »  Varro 
writ  Satyram  Menippeam,  but  it  is  lost.    ^  Patricius  prescribes 
foure  rules  to  be  observed  in  chusing  of  a  wife  (which  who  so 
will  may  reade)  Fonseca  the  Spaniard  in  his  45.  c,  Amphitheat, 
Amoris,  sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  foure  for  wo- 
men :  Sam.  Neander  out  of  Shonbemerus,  five  for  men,  five 
for  women :  Anthony  Guiverra  many  good  lessons :  ^  Cleobu- 
lus  two  alone,  others  otherwise ;  as  first,  to  make  a  good  choyce 
in   marriage,  to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  wmch 
^  Saint  Ambrose  adviseth,  Deum  conjvgii  prcBsidem  habere^  and 
to  pray  to  him  for  her,  (a  Domino  enim  datur  uxor  prudens, 
Prov,  19.)  not  to  be  too  rash  and  precipitate  in  his  election,  to 
run  upon  the  first  he  meets,  or  dote  on  every  stout  faire  peece 
he  sees,  but  to  chuse  her  as  much  by  his  ears  as  eys ;  to  be  well 
advised  whom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  &c.  and  cautelous  in  his 
proceeding.     An  old  man  should  not  marry  a  yong  woman,  or 
a  yong  man  an  old  woman : 

®  Quam  male  insequales  veniunt  ad  aratra  juvenci  f 

such  matches  must  needs  minister  a  perpetual  cause  of  suspi- 
tion,  and  be  distastful  to  each  other. 

'  Noctua  ut  in  tumulis^  super  atque  cadavera  bubo. 
Talis  apud  Sophoclem  nostra  puella  sedet. 

Night-Clows  on  tombes,  owl  sits  on  carcass  dead. 
So  lyes  a  wench  with  Sophocles  in  bed. 

For  Sophocles,  as  s  AthenaBUs  describes  him,  was  a  very  old 
man,  as  cold  as  January,  a  bedfellow  of  bones ;  and  doted  yet 
upon  Archippe  a  yong  curtisan,  then  which  nothing  can  be 
more  odious.  ^*  Senex  m^aritus  uxori  juveni  ingratus  est,  an 
old  man  is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  yong  wench,  unable^ 
unfit. 

*  Amplexus  suos  fugiunt  puellse, 
Omnis  horret  amor,  Venusque  Hymenque. 


V 

•  Citatur  a  Oellio.  »»  Lib.  4.  Tit  4.  de  instit  reipub.  de  officio  maritL 

«  Ne  cum  ea  blande  nimis  agas,  ne  objurges  pnesentibus  extraneis.        «•  Epist.  70. 
•  Ovid.  '  Alciat.  emb.  1  la  »  Deipnosoph.  L  3.  cap.  12.  ^  Euripid 

^  Pontanus  biarum  lib.  1. 
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And  as,  in  like  case,  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  com 
weekly  to  grinde,  yet  would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found 
his  errour  eftsoons,  for  either  he  must  let  his  mill  lye  waste,  pull 
it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grinde  at  it.     So  these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  therefore,  disallowes  all  such  unseasonable  matches ; 
habent  enim  maiedicti  locum  crebrce  nuptice.  And  as  »  TuUy 
farther  inveighs,  Vw  unfit  Jbr  cmUf  but  ugly  andJUthy  in  eld 
age.  Turpe  senilis  amor,  one  of  tne  three  things  ^  God  hateth. 
Plutarch  in  his  book  contra  Coleten^  rails  downright  at  such 
kinde  of  marriages,  which  are  atteoipted  by  old  men,  qui  Jam 
corpore  impotenti,  et  a  voluptcUHits  destrti^  peccant  animo ;  and 
makes  a  question,  whether,  in  some  cases,  it  be  tolerable  at  least 
for  such  a  man  to  marry, 

—  qui  Venerem  ajOFectat  sine  viribos : 

that  is  now  past  those  venerous  exercises,  as  a  gelded  man  hfes 
with  a  virgm  and  sighs,  Ecclus.  30.  SO.  and  now  complains 
with  him  in  Petronius, /kn^ato  est  h€ec  pars  jam,  qu^efuit  olim 
Achillea,  he  is  quite  done.  » 

^  Vixit  puellie  nuper  idoneus^ 
Et  mihtavit  non  sine  gloria. , 

But  the  question  is,  whether  he  may  delight  himself,  as  those 
Priapeian  popes,  which  in  their  decrepid  age  lay  commonly 
between  two  yong  wenches  every  night,  contactujormosarum 
et  contrectatione,  num  adhuc  gaudeai;  and  as  many  doting 
syres  still  do  to  their  own  shame,  their  childrens  undoing,  and 
their  families  confusion :  he  abhors  it,  ta/nquam  ah  agresti  et 
furioso  domino  Jugiendum,  it  must  be  avoided  as  a  bedlame 
master,  and  not  obeyed. 

Alecto 

Ipsa  faces  prsefert  nubentibus^  et  mains  Hymen 
Triste  iilulat, 

the  divel  himself  makes  such  matches.  ^  Levinus  Lemnius 
reckons  up  three  things,  which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of 
marriage.  The  first  is,  when  they  marry  intempestive  or  unsea- 
sonably, as  mmiy  mortall  men  many  precipitately  and  inconsi- 
derately, when  they  are  effoete  and  old.  The  second,  when  tliey 
marry  uneqiwHy  Jbr  fortunes  and  birth.  The  third,  when  a 
sick  impotent  person  weds  one  that  is  sound,  novce  nuptce  spes 
Jru^tratur:   Many  dislikes  instantly  follow.     Many  doting 

*  Offic.  lib.  LuxuriB  cum  omni  aetati  tarpis,  turn  senectuti  fGedissima.        ^  Ecdus. 
25.  2.  An  old  maA  that  dotes,  &c.  ^  Hor.  lib.  3.  ode  26.  <*  Cap.  54. 

instit.  ad  optimam  vitam.  Maxima  mortalium  pan  prsecipitanter  et  inconsiderate 
nHbit,  idque  ea  letate  quae  minus  apta  est,  quum  senex  adolescentuls,  sanus  mar- 
bids,  dives  paupcri,  &c. 
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dizards,  it  may  not  be  denyed,  as  Plutarch  confesseth,  ^re- 
create  tliemselves  with  stich  obsolete^  unseasonable  and  filthy 
remedies  (so  he  calls  them)  with  a  remembrance  of  their  former 
pleasures^  against  nature^  they  stir  up  their  dead  flesh :  but  an 
old  leacher  is  abominable;  muUer  tertio  n/ubens^  ^Nevisanus 
holds,  prcesumiturlubrica  et  inconstans^  a  woman  that  marries 
the  thu-d  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester  than  she 
should.  Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes,  in  his  com- 
ment upon  ILvkej  ^  they  that  are  coupled  together,  not  io  get 
children,  but  to  satisfie  their  lust,  are  not  husbands,  butjbml* 
eators;  with  whom  St.  Austin  consents.  Matrimony,  without 
hope  of  children,  nan  matrimomum,  sed  concubvum  did  debet^ 
is  not  a  wedding,  but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  together.  In  a 
word,  except  they  wed  for  mutual  society,  helpe  and  comfort 
one  of  another,  (in  which  respects,  though  <*  Tiberius  denye 
it,  without  question  old  folks  may  well  marry)  for  sometimes  a 
man  hath  most  need  of  a  wife,  according  to  Puccius,  when 
he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife ;  otherwise,  it  is  most  odious,  when 
an  old  Acheronticke  dizard,  that  hath  one  foote  in  his  grave,  a 
silicernium,  shall  flicker  after  a  lusty  yong  wench  that  is  blithe 
and  bonny : 

e salaciorque 

Verno  passere^  et  albulis  columbis. 

What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 

^  Tu  cano  capite  amas,  senex  nequissime> 
Jam  plenus  setatis^  animdque  foetid^i^ 
Senex  hircosus  tu  osculare  mulierem } 
Utine  adiens  vomitum  potius  excuties  ? 

Thou  old  goat,  Loary  leacher^  naughty  man 
With  stinking  breath,  art  thou  in  love  ? 
Must  thou  be  slavering  ?  she  spewes  to  see 
Thy  filthie  face,  it  doth  so  move. 

Yet  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to 
marry  a  yong  woman  (our  ladies  match  they  call  it)  for  eras  erit 
mulier,  as  he  said  in  TuUy,  Cato  the  Roman,  Critobulus  in 
g  Xenophon,  ^  Tiraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Scaliger,  &c.  and 
many  famous  preceaents  we  have  in  that  kinde;  but  not  e 
contra :  His  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a 
yong  man.     For  as  Varro  will.  Anus  dum  ludit  morti  delidas 

*■  Obsoleto,  intempestivo,  turpi  remedio  fatentur  se  uti ;  recordatione  pristinaram 
VQluptatum  se  recreant,  et  adversante  natura,  poUinctam  camem  et  enectam  excitant. 
^  Lib.  2.  nu.  35.  ^  Qui  vero  non  procreandae  prolis,  sed  explendae  libidiais  causa, 
sibi  invicem  copulantur,  uon  tarn  conjuges  quam  fomicarii  habentur.  <*  Lex. 

Papia.  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  23.  ^  Pontanus  biarum  lib.  L  '  Plautus.  Mer^ 

cator.  g  Symposio.  ^  vide  Thuani  historiam. 
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Jacitg  ^tis  Charons  match  between  ^Cascus  and  Casca,  and 
the  divel  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it.  And  therefore, 
as  the  poet  inveiehs,  thou  old  Vetustina  bed-ridden  quean,  thou 
art  npw  skin  and  bones, 

^  Cui  tres  capilli^  quatuorque  sunt  dentes^ 
Pectus  cicadee^  crusculumque  formicfle^ 
Rugosiorem  quae  geris  stola  frontem^ 
£t  aranearum  cassibus  pares  mammas. 

That  hast  three  hairs,  foure  teeth,  a  brest 
Like  grashopper,  an  emmets  crest, 
A  skin  more  rugged  then  thy  coat. 
And  duggs  like  spiders  web  to  boot. 

Must  thou  marry  a  youth  again?  And  yet  ducentas  ire  nup^ 
turn  post  mortes  amant :  howsoever  it  is,  as  ^  Apuleius  gives 
out  of  his  Meroe,  congresmis  omrmsus^  pestUens^  abhorrendus,  a 
pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be  endured.  In  such 
case,  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how  should 
they  agree  one  with  another  ?  This  inequality  is  not  in  yeers 
only,  but  in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good  qualities. 

•*  Si  qua  voles  apte  nubere,  nube  pari ; 

'Tis  mv  counsell,  saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such  a 
one.  C^v^s  civem  ducat,  nobiiis  nobilem,  let  a  citizen  match  with 
a  citizen,  a  gentleman  with  a  gentlewoman ;  he  that  observes 
not  this  precept,  (saith  he)  non  generum  sed  malum  genium ; 
fum  nurum  sed  juriam ;  non  vitce  comitem^  sed  litis  Jbmitem 
domi  habebit:  instead  of  a  faire  wife  shall  have  a  furie ;  for  a 
fit  son-in-law  a  meer  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed,  is  this,  that  though 
they  be  equal  in  yeers,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet 
thev  do  not  omit  vertue  and  good  education,  which  Musonius 
and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  Stobaeus : 

Dos  est  magna  parentum 
Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  foedere  castitas. 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modium  salis,  a  bushell 
of  salt  with  him,  before  he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should 
be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  his  second  self;  how  soUicitous 
should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour  ?  and  when 
he  is  assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  be- 
fore bringing  up,  and  good  conditions.  ^'Coquage,  god  of 
cuckolds,  as  one  merrily  said,  accompanies  the  goddess  Jea- 

•  Catal.  vet.  poetarum.  ^  JMartial.  lib.  3.  62.  Epig.  <=  Lib.  1.  Miles. 

«*  Ovid.  "  Rabelais  hist.  Paatagrutl.  1.  3.  cap.  33. 
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lousie,  both  follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupiters  appointment,  and 
they  sacrifice  to  them  together.  Beauty  and  honesty  seldom 
agree ;  straight  personages  have  often  crooked  manners ;  faire 
faces,  foule  vices ;  good  complexions,  ill  conditions.  Suspicionis 
plena  res  est,  et  m^idiorww,  oeauty  (saith  *  Chrysostome)  is  full 
of  treachery  and  suspition :  he  that  hath  a  faire  wife,  cannot 
have  a  worse  mischiefe,  and  yet  most  covet  it ;  as  if  notliing  else 
in  marriage,  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected.  ^  Francis 
Sforza,  duke  of  Millain,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalfe,  that  he 
would  not  marry  the  duke  of  Mantuas  daughter,  except  he 
might  see  her  naked  first ;  which  Lycurgus  appointed  m  his 
lawes,  and  Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth  approves. 
^  In  Italy,  as  a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  foure 
daughters,  or  more,  and  they  prove  faire,  they  are  married 
eftsoons :  if  deformed,  they  change  their  lovely  names  of  Lucia, 
Cynthia,  Camaena,  call  tfiem  Dorothie,  Ursula,  Bridgit,  and 
so  put  them  into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were  fit  for  marriage, 
but  such  as  are  eminentlie  faire :  but  these  are  erroneous  tenents : 
a  modest  virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a  fair-snout  peece,  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all 
causes  of  suspition  and  jealousie,  marry  a  coarse  peece,  fetch 
her  from  Cassandras  *^  temple,  which  was  wont  in  Italy  to  be 
a  sanctuary  of  all  deformea  maids,  and  so  thou  shalt  ue  sure 
that  no  man  will  make  thee"  cuckold,  but  for  spight.  A  citizen 
of  Bizance  in  Thrace,  had  a  filthy  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his 
wife,  and  finding  her  in  b^d  with  another  man,  cryed  out  as 
one  amazed ;  O  miser  /  qucB  te  necessitas  hue  adegit  ?  O  thou 
wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither  ?  as  well  he  might ; 
for  wh<>  can  affect  such  a  one  ?  But  this  is  w^ily  to  be  under- 
stood,^ost  offend  in  another  extream ;  they  prefer  wealth  be- 
fore beauty,  and  so  she  be  rich,  they  care*  not  how  she  look ; 
but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.  Attendenda  semper 
uxoris  Jbrma,  as  ^  Salisburiensis  adviseth,  ne  si  alteram  aS" 
pexeris,  mox  earn  sordere  putes,  as  the  knight  in  Chaucer  that 
was  married  to  an  old  woman ; 

%nQ  alt  oa^  after  i)tQ  |}im  za  an  otole, 
^0  boe  baj9  l;im,  %iii  toife  loolieo  im  foule. 

Have  a  care  of  thy  wifes  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest  an- 
other, thou  loathest  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 

*  Horn.  80.  Qui  pulchram  habet  uxorem,  nihil  pejus  habere  potest  ^  Amisoiu. 
*  Itinerar.  Ital.  Coloniae  edit.  1620.  Nomine  trium  Ger.  foL  304.  Displicuit  quod 
dominae  fillabus  immutent  nomen  inditum  in  baptismo,  et  pio  CatharinU  Maigareta, 
•&C.  ne  quid  desit  ad  luxuriam,  appellant  ipsas  nominibus  Cynthiae,  Camienie,  &c. 
^  Leonicus  de  var.  lib.  3.  c.  43.  Asylus  virginum  defonnium  Casisandrae  templum. 
Pluurch.  e  Polycrat.  L  8.  cap.  11. 
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Si  tibi  deformis  conjux^  si  serva  venusta^ 
Ne  utaris  serv^, 

I  can  perhaps  give  instance.  Molestum  est  possidere  quod  nemo 
habere  dignetur,  a  misery  to  possess  that  which  no  man  likes: 
on  the  other  side,  difficile  custoditur  quod  plures  amcmt.  And 
as  the  bragging  souldier  vaunted  in  tne  comoedy,  nimia  est  mi- 
seria  pulchrum  esse  hominem  nimis.  Scipio  did  never  so  hardly 
besiege  Carthage,  as  these  yong  gallants  will  beset  thine  house, 
one  with  wit  or  person,  another  with  wealth,  &c.  If  she  be 
faire,  saith  Guazzo,  she  will  be  suspected  howsoever.  Both 
extreams  are  naught,  pulchra  cito  adamatur^fceda^ facile  con- 
cupiscit^  the  one  is  soon  beloved,  the  other  loves :  one  is  hardly 
kept,  because  proud  and  arrogant,  the  other  not  worth  keeping ; 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  Ennius,  in  Menelippe,  adviseth 
thee  as  a  friend,  to  take  statam  formam^  si  vis  habere  in- 
columem  pudicitiam^  one  of  a  middle  size,  neither  too  faire, 
nor  too  foule ; 

^  Nee  formosa  magis  quam  milii  casta  placet, 

with  old  Cato,  though  fit,  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissima, 
neque  illiberalis,  between  both.  This  I  approve ;  but  of  the 
other  two  I  resolve  with  Salisburiensis,  cceteris  parilms^  both 
rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori  miserid  deformis  habetur 
quam  formosa  servatur^  I  had  rather  marry  a  faire  one,  and 
put  it  to  the  hazard,  then  be  troubled  with  a  blowze ;  but  doe 
thou  as  thou  wilt,  I  speak  only  for  my  self. 

Howsoever,  qyx)d  iterum  moneo,  I  would  advise  thee  thus 
much,  be  she  faire  or  foule,  to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good 
kindred,  parentage,  well  brought  up,  in  an  honest  place. 

**  Primum  animo  tibi  proponas  quo  sanguine  creta, 
Qu^  form^,  qua  setate^  quibusque  ante  omnia  virgo 
Moribus,  in  junctos  veniat  nova  nupta  penates. 

He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inne  or  alehouse, 
buyes  a  horse  in  Smithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Pauls,  as 
the  diverbe  is ;  shall  likely  have  a  jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave  for 
his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife.  Filia  prcesu- 
mitur  esse  rnatri  similis,  saith  ^  Nevisanus :  Such  ^  a  mot1iet% 
such  a  daughter ;  mali  corvi  indium  ovum^  cat  to  her  kinde. 

®  Scilicet  exspectas  ut  tradat  mater  honestos 
Atque  alios  mores  quam  quos  habet  ? 


*  Marullus.  -^  Chaloner  lib.  9.  de  repub.  Ang.  ^  Lib.  2.  num.  159. 

^  Si  genetrix  caste,  caste  quoque  filia  vivit;  Si  meretrix  mater,  filia  talis  erit. 
«  Juven.  Sat.  6. 
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If  'the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter 
will  matrizare,  take  after  her  in  all  good  qualities, 

Creden'  Pasiphae  non  tauripotente  futuram 
Tauripetam  ? 

If  the  dam  trot,  the  foale  will  not  amble.  My  last  caution  is, 
that  a  woman  do  not  bestowe  her  self  upon  a  fool,  or  an  appa^ 
rent  melancholy  person ;  jealousie  is  a  symptome  of  that  disease, 
and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina,  a  Roman  lady,  was 
much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous  husband : 
she  caused  and  enioyned  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to 
be  engraven  on  he*r  tombe, 

*  Discite  ab  exemplo  Justinae,  discite  patres^ 
Ne  nubat  fatuo  filia  vestra  viro,  &c. 

Learn  parents  all^  and  by  Justinas  case^ 
Your  children  to  no  dizards  for  to  place. 

After  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  then  to  use 
their  wives  well ;  and  which  a  friend  of  mine,  that  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  told  me,  I  will  tell  you  as  good  cheape,  saith  Nico- 
stratus  in  *>  Stobaeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  ana  for  quietness 
sake,  when  you  are  in  bed,  take  heed  of  your  wives  flattermg 
speeches  over  nighty  and  curtain  sermons  in  the  morning.    Let 
tnem  do  their  endeavour  likewise  to  maintain  them  to  their 
meanes,  which  ^  Patricius  ingeminates,  and  let  them  have  liberty 
with  discretion,  as  time  and  place  requires.   Many  women  turn 
queans  by  compulsion,  as  ^  Nevisanus  observes,  oecause  their 
husbands  are  so  harde,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet  and  ap- 
parell, js>aw/7^r<flw  coffit  eas  meretricarij  poverty  and  hunger, want 
of  meanes,  makes  tnem  dishonest,  or  bad  usage ;  their  churlish 
behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly  out ;  or  bad  examples,  th.ey  doe  it 
to  cry  quittance.     In  the  other  extream,  some  are  too  liberal, 
as  the  proverb  is,  tardus  malum  sibi  ca^aty  they  make  a  rod  for 
their  own  tailes,  as  Candaules  did  to  Gyges  in  « Herodotus, 
commend  his  wifes  beauty  himselfe,  and  besides  would  needs 
have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst  they  give  their  wives  too  much 
liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountiful!  allowance,  they  are  ac- 
cessary to  tneir  own  miseries ;  anim^  uxorum  pessime  olent,  as 
Plautus  jybes,  they  have  deformed  soules ;  ana  by  their  paint- 
ing and  colours  procure  odium  maritiy  their  husbands  nate ; 
especially, 

•  Camerarius  cent  2.  cap.  54.  oper.  subcis.  ^  Ser.  72.  Quod  amicus  quidam 

uzorem  habens  mihi  dixit,  dicam  vobis,  in  (nibili  cavcndae  adulationes  vesperi,  mane 
damores.  '^  Lib.  4.  tit  4.  de  institut  reipub.  cap.  de  officio  mariti  et  uxoris. 

'  Lib.  4*  syl.  nup.  num.  8L  Non  curant  de  uxoribus,  nee  volunt  iis  subveniie  dc 
▼ictu,  veatitu,  &c  ^  In  Clio.  Speciem  uxons  supra  modum  eztollens,  fecit  ut 

iUam  nudam  coram  aspiccret. 
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*  cum  misere  yiscantur  labra  mariti. 

Besides,  their  wives  (as  •*  Basil  notes)  impudenter  se  exponunt 
musculorum  aspectilms^jactantes  tunicas^  et  coram  tripudiantes^ 
impudently  thrust  themselves  into  other  mens  companies,  and 
by  their  undecent  wanton  carriage,  provoke  and  tempt  the  spec- 
tators. Vertuous  women  should  keep  house ;  ana  "^twas  well 
performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

mulier  ne  qua  in  publicum 


Spectandam  se  sine  arbitro  prsebeat  viro : 

which  made  Phidias,  belike,  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treading  on  a 
tortoise,  a  symbole  of  womens  silence  and  house  keeping.  For 
a  woman  abroad  and  alone,  is  Uke  a  deer  broke  out  of  a  parke, 
qu^mi  milk  veiiatores  insequuntur,  whom  every  hunter  folio wes ; 
and  besides,  in  suchjplaces,  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate  her  self, 
but  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (Gen.  34.  2.)  going  forth  to  see  the 
daughters  of  the  land^  lost  her  virginity,  she  may  be  defiled 
and  overtaken  on  a  sudden. 

Imbelles  damse  quid  nisi  praeda  sumus  ? 

And  therefore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that 
would  have  women  come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  ^  to 
be  baptized^  married^  and  buried ;  but  he  was  too  strait  laced. 
Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good  sort,  and  go  in  good 
sort,  mxydo  non  annos  viginti  cetatis  siue  domi  relinguant^  as  a 
good  fellowe  said,  so  that  they  look  not  twenty  yeers  yonger 
abroad  then  they  do  at  home,  they  be  not  spruce,  neate,  angels 
abroad,  beasts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  home ;  but  seek  by  all  meanes 
to  please  and  give  content  to  their  husbands;  to  be  quiet, 
above  all  things ;  obedient,  silent  and  patient ;  if  they  be  in- 
censed, angry,  chide  a  little,  their  wives  must  not  ^cample 
againe,  but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest  woman,  I  cannot 
now  tell  where  she  dwelt,  but  by  report  an  honest  woman  she 
was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  chance  complain  of  her 
husbands  impatience,  told  ner  an  excellent  remedie  for  it,  and 
gave  her  withall  a  glasse  of  water,  which  when  he  brauled, 
she. should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and  that  tottes  quoties,  as 
often  as  he  chid ;  she  did  so  two  or  three  times  with  good 
successe,  and  at  length  seeing  her  neighbour,  gave  her  great 
thankes  for  it,  and  would  needs  know  the  ingredients :  ^  she 
told  her  in  brief  what  it  was,  faire  water,  and  no  more :  for 
it  was  not  the  water,  but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure. 

*  Juven.  Sat  6.     He  cannot  kisse  his  wife  for  paint.  ^  Orat.  contra  ebr. 

^  Ad  baptismmn,  matrimonium,  et  tumulum.  ^  Non  vodferatur  ilia  si  maritus 

obganniat.  <^  Fraudem  aperiens,  ostendit  ei  non  aquam,  sed  silentiuni  iracundiac 

moderari. 
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Let  every  froward  woman  imitate  this  example,  and  be  quiet 
within  doores,  and  (as  » M.  Aiirelius  prescribes)  a  necessary 
caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all  good  matrons  that  love  their 
credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  foUowe  their  work  at  home ; 
look  to  their  houshold  alFaires  and  private  business,  osconomice 
incumientesy  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary,  circumspect,  modest,  and 
compose  themselves  to  live  to  their  husbands  meanes,  as  a  good 
huswife  should  do. 

^  Quae  studiis  gavisa  coH^  partita  labores 
Fallet  opus  cantu^  formse  assimulata  coronn 
Cura  puellaris,  circum  fusosque  rotasque 
Cum  velvet,  &c. 

Howsoever  'tis  good  to  keepe  them  private,  not  in  prison. 

^;Quisquis  custodit  uxorem  vectibus  et  seris, 
Etsi  sibi  sapiens,  stultus  est,  et  nihil  sapit. 

Reade  more  of  this  subject,  Horol.  princ,  lib.  2.  per  totum. 
Arnisaeus  jEToZi^.  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Bossus  de  rmdier.  apparaU 
Godfridus  de  Amor,  lib,  2.  cap,  4.  Levinus  Lemnius,  cap.  54. 
de  mstitut.  Christ.  Barbarus  de  re  uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Fran- 
ciscus  Patricius  de  institut.  r&tpvb.  lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  et  5.  de  officio 
mariti  et  uaoris^  Christ.  Fonseca  Amphitheat.  Amor.  cap.  45. 
Sam.  Neander,  &c. 

These  cautions  concerne  him ;  and  if  by  these,  or  his  own 
discretion,  otherwise  he  cannot  moderate  himself,  his  friends 
must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdome,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  prevent  and  remove  the 
occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be  one 
alone,  or  many,  to  consider  whom  he  suspects,  or  at  what 
times,  in  what  places  he  is  most  incensed,  in  what  companies. 
^Nevisanus  makes  a  question,  whether  a  yong  physician 
.  ought  to  be  admitted  in  case  of  sicknesse,  into  a  new  married 
mans  house,  to  administer  a  julip,  a  syrupe,  or  some  such 
physick.  The  Persians  of  old,  would  not  suffer  a  yong  phy- 
sician to  come  amongst  women.  ^ApoUonides  Cous  made 
Artaxerxes  cuckold,  and  was  after  buried  alive  for  it.  A 
gaoler,  in  Aristaenetus,  had  a  fine  yong  gentleman  to  his 
prisoner;  ^in  commiseration  of  his  youth  and  person  he  let 
nim  loose,  to  enjoye  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  but  he  unkindly 
made  him  a  comuto.  Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Paris, 
a  stranger ;  his  whol^  house  and  family  were  at  his  commande ; 
but  he  ungently  stole  away  his  best  beloved  wife.  The  like 
measure  was  offered  to  Agis,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  by  ^  Alci- 

*  HoroL  PrincL  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Diligenter  cavendum  fcemims  Ulustribus  ne  fre- 
quenter exeant.  ^  Chaloner.  ^  Menander.  ^  Lib.  5.  nanu  11. 
*  Ctesias'in  Persicis  finxit,  vulvs  morbum  esse,  nee  curaii  posse,  nisi  cum  viro  con- 
cumberet ;  liac  arte  voti  compos,  &c  '  Exsolvit  vinculis  solutumque  demisit, 
at  ille  inhumanus  stupravit  conjugem.            %  Plutarch,  vita  ejus. 
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biades  an  exile;  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too 
familiar  with  Titnaea  his  wife,  begetting  a  childe  of  her,  called 
Leotichides;  and  bragging,  moreover,  when  he  came  home 
to  Athens,  that  he  had  a  son  should  be  king  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but  the 
parties  might  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  they  could  use  them 

fently,  and  intreat  them  well,  not  to  revile  them,  scoffe  at, 
ate  them,  as  in  such  cases  commonly  they  doe ;  'tis  an  hu- 
mane infirmity,  a  miserable  vexation ;  and  they  should  not  add 
griefe  to  griefe,  nor  aggravate  their  misery,  but  seek  to  please, 
and  by  all  meanes,  give  them  content ;  by  good  counsell ;  re- 
moving such  offensive  objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet 
friends.     In  old  Rome,  there  was  a  temple  erected  by  the  ma- 
trones  to  the  »  Viriplaca  Dea,  another  to  Ventis  verticorda,  quce 
maritos  uxoribus  reddebat  benevohs,  whither  (if  any  difference 
hapned  betwixt  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort :  there 
they  did  offer  sacrifice,  a  white  hart,  Plutarch  records,  sineJhUe, 
without  the  gall  (some  say  the  like  of  Junos  temple)  and  make 
their  prayers  for  conjugal!  peace :  before  some  ^  indifferent  arbi- 
tratours  and  friends,  the  matter  was  heard  betwixt  man  and 
wife,  and  commonly  composed.     In  our  times  we  want  no 
sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  controversies,  if 
use  were  made  of  them.     Some  say  that  precious  stone  called 
^beryllus,  others  a  diamond,  hath  excellent  vertue,  contra 
hostium  ityurias,  et  conjugates  mvicem  conciliare^  to  reconcile 
men  and  wives,  to  maintaine  unitie  and  love ;  jou  may  trye 
this  when  you  will,  atid  as  you  see  cause.     If  none  of  all  these 
meanes  and  cautions  will  take  place,  I  know  not  what  remedy 
to  prescribe,  or  whither  such  persons  may  go  for  ease,  except 
they  can  get  into  the  same  ^  Turkic  paradise,  where  they  shall 
have  as  manyfaire  wives  as  they  will  themselves^  with  cleare 
eys,  and  such  as  look  cm  norie  but  their  own  husbands;  no' 
fear,  no.  danger  of  being  cuckolds.    Or  else,  I  would  have  them 
observe  that  strict  rule  of  ^  Alphonsus,  to  marry  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man  to  a  blinde  woman.    If  this  will  not  help,  let  them, 
to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  'astrologer,  and  see 
whether  the  sigrtificatours  in  her  horoscope  agree  with  his, 
that  they  be  not  in  signis  et  partibus  odiose  intuentibus  aut 
ifjwerantibuSf  sed  mutuo'  et  amice  antisdis  et  obedientibus ; 
otherwise,  (as  they  holde)  there  will  be  intolerable  enmities 
between  them.     Or  else  get  him  sigUlum  Veneris^  a  character- 

*  Rosinus  lib.  2. 19.    Valerius  lib.  2.  cap.  I.  ^  Alexander  ab  Alexandro^ 

L  4.  cap.  8.  et  gen.  dier.  ^  Fr.  Rueus  de  gemmis  1.  2.  cap.  8.  et  15.  ^  Strozius 
Cicogna  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  spirit,  et  incan.  Habent  ibidem  uxores  quot  voliint,  cum 
oculis  darissimis,  quos  nunquam  in  aliquem  praeter  maritum  fixuri  sunt,  &c.  Bre- 
denbacchius,  idem  et  Bohemus,  &c  ^  Uxor  caeca  ducat  maritum  surdum,  &c. 

'  See  Valent  Nabod.  differ^  com.  in  Alcabitium,  ubi  plura. 
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istical  seal  stamped  in  the  daye  and  houre  of  Venus,  when  she 
is  fortunate,  with  such  and  such  set  words  and  charmes ;  which 
Villanovanus  and  Leo  Suavius  prescribe,  ex  sigiUis  magicis 
Salomonis,  Hermetis^  Roffuelis,  S^c,  with  many  suche :  which 
Alexis,  Albertus,  and  some  of  our  natural  magitians  put  upon 
us :  ut  mulier  cum  aliqico  adulterate  non  possit^  incide  de  cOr- 
piUis  ejus^  S^c,  and  he  shall  surely  be  grsicious  in  all  womens 
eys,  and  never  suspect  or  disagree  with  his  own  wife,  so  long 
as  he  wears  it.  If  this  course  be  not  approved,  and  other 
remedies  may  not  be  had,  they  must,  in  tne  last  place,  sue 
for  a  divorce :  but  that  is  somewhat  difficult  to  effect,  and  not 
all  out  so  fit.  For  as  Felisacus,  in  his  tracte  deJuatA  uxore 
urgeth.  If  that  lawe  of  Constantine  the  great,  or  that  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Valentinian,  concerning  divorce,  were  in  use  in 
our  times,  innumeras  propemodum  vidtias  haberemuSj  et  ccdibea 
viros^  we  should  have  almost  no  married  couples  left.  Try 
therefwe  those  former  remedies :  or  as  *  TertulKan  reports  of 
Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eys  because  he  could  not  look 
upon  a  woman  without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled  to  see 
that  which  he  might  not  enjoye;  let  him  make  himself  blinde, 
and  so  he  shall  avoid  that  care  and  molestation  of  watching  his 
wife.  One  other  soveraign  remedie  I  could  repeat,  an  especial 
antidote  against  jealousie,  an  excellent  cure,  but  I  am  not  now 
disposed  to  tell  it,  not  that  like  a  covetous  emperick  I  con- 
ceal it  for  any  gaine,  but  for  some  other  reasons,  I  am  not 
willing  to  publish  it;  if  you  be  very  desirous  to  know  it, 
when  I  meet  you  next,  I  will  peradventure  tell  you  what  it 
is  in  vour  ear.  This  is  the  best  counsell  I  can  give ;  which  he 
that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves  may  applye  unto  himself. 
In  the  mean  time, 

Di  talem  terns  avertite  pestem^ 


as  the  proverbe  is,  from  heresie,  jealousie,  and  frensie,  good 
Lord  deliver  us. 


*  Gap.  46.  ApoL  Quod  mulieres  sine  concupiioentiSi  aspioere  non  posset,  &€• 
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SECT.  IV. 
MEMB.  I.     SUBSECT.  I. 

RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY. 

lis  object  God:  what  his  beauty  is ;  ?uyw  it  allureth.  The  parts 

a/nd  parties  effected, 

X  HAT  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  Love-Melancholy, 
no  man  hath  ever  yet  doubted ;  but  whether  this  sub-division  of 
*  Religious  Melancholy  be  warrantable,  it  may  be  controverted. 

**  Pergite^  Pierides^  medio  nee  calle  vagantem 
Linquite  me^  qu^  nulla  pedum  vestigia  ducunt^ 
Nulla  rotse  currus  testantur  signa  priores. 

I  have  no  patteme  to  foUowe  as  in  some  of  the  reste,  no  man 
to  imitate.  No  physician  hath  as  yet,  distinctly  written  of  it 
as  of  the  other :  all  acknowledge  it  a  most  notable  symptome, 
some  a  cause,  but  few  a  species  or  kinde.  ^  Aretaeus,  Alex- 
ander, Rhasis,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  as 
Gordonius,  Fuchsius,  Plater,  Bruel,  Montaltus,  &c.  repeate  it 
as  a  symptome.  ^  Some  seem  to  be  inspired  of  the  holy  Ghoste  ; 
some  take  upon  them  to  be  prophets;  some  are  addicted  to  new 
opinions ;  somejbretell  strange  things,  de  statu  mundi  et  Anti- 
christi^  saith  Gordonius.  Some  will  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the 
world  to  a  daye  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they 
have  been  adaicted  or  brought  up ;  for  so  melancholy  works 
with  them,  as  «  Laurentius  holds.  If  they  have  been  precisely 
given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in  conclusion, 
produce  strange  effects,  the  humour  imprints  symptomes  ac- 
cording to  their  several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which 
makes  ^Guianerius  and  «  Felix  Plater,  put  too  much  devotion, 
blinde  zeal,  feai'e  of  eternall  punishment,  and  the  last  judge- 
ment, for  a  cause  of  those  enthusiasticks  and  desperate  per- 
sons. But  some  do  not  obscurely  make  a  distinct  species  of  it, 
dividing  Love-Melancholy  into  that  whose  object  is  women ; 

*  Called  Relieious,  because  it  is  still  conversant  about  religion  and  such  divine 
objects.  ^  Grotius.  <^  Lib.  1.  cap.  16.    Nonnulli  opinionibus  addicti 

sunt,  et  futura  se  prsedicere  arbitrantur.  ^  Aliis  videtur  quod  sunt  prophetae, 

et  inspirati  a  Spiritu  Sancto,  et  incipiunt  prophetare,  et  multa  futura  praedicunt. 
«  Cap.  6.  de  Melanch.  '  Cap.  5*.  Tractat.  Multi  ob  timorem  Dei  sunt  melan- 

cholici,  et  timorem  gehennas.     They  are  still  troubled  for  their  sins.  8  Plater, 

c.  13. 
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and  into  the  other,  whose  object  is  God.     Plato  in  Convivio^ 
makes  mention  of  two  distinct  furies ;  and  amongst  our  Neo- 
tericks,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  lib.  l.pract.  med.  cap,  16.  cap. 
de  Melanch,  doth  expresly  treate  oi  it  as  a  distinct  species., 
a  Love  Melancholy  (saith  he)  is  twqfolde ;    the  first  is  that 
(to  which  peradventure  some  wiU  not  vouchsafe  this  name  or 
species  of  mekmcholy)  affection  of  those  which  put  Godjbr 
their  object^  and  are  (Utogether  about  prayer^  fastmg^  SfC, 
the  other  about  women.     Peter  Forestus,  in  his  observations, 
delivereth  as  much  in  the  same  words:   and  Felix  Platerus 
de  mentis  alienat,  cap,  S,  Jrequentissima  est  ejits  species^  in 
mm  curandd  scepissime  multum  fui  impedifus ;  'tis  a  frequent 
disease ;  and  they  have  a  ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of 
Aretaeus  and  Plato.     ^  Aretaeus,  an  old  authour,  in  his  third 
booke,  cap,  6.  doth  so  divide  Love-Melancholy,  and  derives 
this  second  from  the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or  other- 
wise.    ^^  Plato,   in  his  Phaedrus,  hath   these  words,  ApoUos 
priests  in  Delphos^  and  at  Dodona,  in  their  Jiirie  do  maw/ 
pretty Jeats^  and  benefit  the  Greekes,  but  never  in  their  right 
wits.     He  makes  them  all  mad,  as  well  he  might ;  and  he. that 
shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old,  those  prodigious 
effects  of  it  (as  in  its  place  I  will  shew  the  several  furies  of 
our  Fatidici  Dii,  Pythonissas,  Sibyls,  Enthusiasts,  Pseudo- 
prophets,  Heretiques  and  Schismaticks  in  these  our  latter  ages) 
shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again  cannot  afiord 
so  much  matter  of  madness,  so  many  stupend  symptomes, 
as  superstition,  heresie,  schisme  hath  brought  out ;  that  this 
species  alone  may  be  parallerd  to  all  the  former,  hath  a  greater 
latitude,  and  more  miraculous  effects ;  that  it  more  besots  and 
infatuates  men,  then  any  other  above  named  whatsoever ;  doth 
more  harme,  work  more  disquietness  to  mankinde,  and  hath 
more  crucified  the  soules  of  mortall  men  (such  hath  been  the 
divels  craft)  then  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth,  famine  and . 
all  the  rest. 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  before  your  eys,  in 
briefe,  a  stupend,  vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness 
and  folly :  a  sea  full  of  shelves  and  rockes,  sands,  gulfes, 
Euripes  and  contrary  tides ;  full  of  fearfull  monsters,  uncouth 
shapes^  roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  Siren  calmes,  Halcyonian 
seas,  unspeakable  misery,  such  comcedies  and  tragoedies, 
such  absurde  and  ridiculous,  ferall  and  lamentable  fits,  that  I 

*  Melancholia  Erotica,  vel  quae  cum  amore  est,  duplex  est:  prima,  que  ab  aliis 
forsati  non  meretur  nomen  melancholis,  est  affectio  eorum  qui  pro  objecto  propo- 
nunt  Deum,  et  ideo,  nihil  aliud  curant  aut  cogitant  quam  Deum,  jejunia,  vigilias ; 
altera  ob  mulieres.  ^  Alia  reperitur  furoris  species  a  prima  vel  a  secunda, 

Ddorum  rogantium,  vel  afflatu  numinum  furor  hie  venit.  <^  Qui  in  Delphis 

fiitura  prae^cunt  vates,  et  in  Dodona  sacerdotes  furentes,  quidem  multa  jucunda 
Graiis  deferunt,  sani  vero  exigua  aut  nulla. 
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know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  or  derided,  or 
may  bee  beleeved ;  but  that  we  daily  see  the  same  still  prac- 
tised in  our  dayes,  fresh  examples,  naoa  novitia^  fresh  objects  of 
misery  and  madness  in  this  kinde,  that  are  still  represented  unto 
us,  abroad,  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  our  bosomes. 

But,  before  I  can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errours  and 
obliquities,  their  causes,  syraptomes,  affections,  &c.  I  must  say 
something  necessarily  of  tne  object  of  this  love,  God  himself; 
what  this  love  is ;  now  it  allureth ;  whence  it  proceeds ;  and 
(which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake,  wander 
and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate 
to   himsdf,   eternity,   omnipotency,   immutability,    wisdome, 
majesty,  justice,   mercy,  &c.   his   ^beauty  is  not   the  least. 
One  things  saiih  David^have  I  desired  of  the  Lord^  and  that 
I  wifl  stul  derire^  to  behold  the  beauty  of  tlie  Lord^  Peal  27. 4. 
And  out  qfSion  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God 
shined,  Psal.  50.  2.  All  other  creatures  are  faire,  I  confess;  and 
many  other  objects  do  much  enamor  us,  a  faire  house,  a  faire 
horse,  a  comely  person.    ^  I  am  amazed,  saith  Austin,  when 
I  look  up  to  heaven,  and  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  qf  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can  expresse  it? 
who  can  sufficienth/  commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which 
appears  in  usf  so  faire  a  body,  so  faire  a  face,  eys,  nose, 
cneeJes,  chin,  browes,  dU  faire  and  lovely  to  behold ;  besides  the 
beauty  of  the  soule  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so  labour, 
and  be  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  haiv 
should  we  be  ravished  with  that  admirable  lustre  qf  God  him" 
self?    If  ordinary  beauty  have  such  a  prerogative  and  power, 
and  what  is  amiable  and  faire,  to  draw  the  eys  and  ears,  hearts 
and  affections  of  all  spectatours  unto  it,  to  move,  win,  entise, 
allure :  how  shall  this  divipe  forme  ravish  our  soules,  which 
is  the  fountain  and  quintessence  of  all  beauty  ?  Coelum  puU 
chrum,  sedpulchrior  cceli  fabricator  ;  if  heaven  be  so  faire,  the 
sun  so  faire,  how  much  fairer  shall  he  be,  that  made  them  faire  ? 
F(yr  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionally 
the  maker  of  than  is  seen.  Wisd.  13.  6.     If  there  be  such  plea., 
sure  in  beholding  a  beautifuU  person  alone,  and  as  a  plausible  * 
sermon,  he  so  much  affect  us,  what  shall  this  beauty  of  God 
himself,  that  is  infinitely  fairer  then  all  creatures,  men,  angels, 
&c.      ^Omnis    pukhritudo  JUmim,    hominum,    an^lorumy 
et   rerum  omnium  pulchemmarum   ad  Dei  ptdchritudinem 

•  Deus  bonus,  Justus,  pulcher,  juxta  Platonem.  ^  Miror  et  stupeo, 

cum  caelum  aspicio  et  pulchritudinem  siderum,  angelorum.  Sec  et  quis  digne  Uudet 
quod  in  nobis  viget,  corpus  tarn  pulchium,  firontem  pulchnmi,  nares,  genas,  ocu- 
lo8j  inteUectum^  omnia  pulchra?  si  sic  in  creaturis  laboramus,  quid  in  ipso  Deo  ? 
«  Drexelius  Nicet.  lib.  2.  cap.  1 1 . 
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coUata^  nox  est  ei  tenebrce ;  all  other  beauties  are  night  it  self, 
lueer  darkness  to  this  our  inexplicable,  incomprehensible,  un- 
speakable, etemall,  iqfinite,  admirable  and  divine  beauty.  This 
lustre,  pulchritudo  omnium  pulcherrima.  This  beauty  and 
a  splendor  of  the  divine  Majesty,  is  it  that  drawes  all  creatures 
to  it,  to  seeke  it,  love,  admire,  and  adore  it.  And  those  hea^ 
thens,  pagans,  philosophers,  out  of  those  reliques  they  have 
yet  \e(t  of  Gods  image,  are  so  far  forth  incensed,  as  not  only 
to  acknowledge  a  Gcd,  but,  though  after  their  own  inventions, 
to  stand  in  admiration  of  his  bounty,  goodness*  to  adore  and 
seeke  him ;  the  magnificence  and  structure  of  the  world  it  self, 
and  beauty  c^  all  his  creatures,  his  goodness,  providence,  pro* 
tecticH),  iniorceth  them  to  love  him,  seeke  him,  £ear  him,  though 
a  wrong  way  to  adore  him.     But  for  us  that  are  Christians,  re- 

Senerate,  that  are  his  adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word, 
aving  the  eys  of  our  hearts  and  understaxidings  opened;  how 

.fairly  doth  he  offer  and  expose  himself!  Ambit  tios  Detis 
(Austin  saith)  donis  etformi  sua,  he  wooes  us  by  \m  beauty, 
^fts,  promises,  to  come  unto  him ;  ^the  whole  scripture  is  a 
message,  an  exhortation,  a  lave  letter  to  this  purpose,,  to  in- 
cite us,  and  invite  us ;  *"  Gods  Epistle,  as  Gregory  oals  it,  to  his 
creatures.  He  sets  out  his  son  and  his  church  in  that  epitha- 
lamium  or  mysticall  song  of  Solomon,  to  enamor  us  the  more ; 
comparing  his  head  to  fine  geld,  his  hckes  curled  and  black  as 
a  raven.  Cant.  5.  10.  his  eys  Uke  doves  on  rivers  of  waters, 
washed  with  milk ;  his  lippes  as  lillies,  dropping  down  pure 

juyce,  his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  chrys(Site :  ana  his 
church  to  a  vin^ard,  a  gar&n  inclosed,  afountcfin  (^  lizjijag 
waters,  an  orcJiard  of  pomegranates^  with  sweet  sents  of  sqf- 

Jron,  spike,  calamus  and  cinamon,  amd  all  the  trees  of  incense^ 
as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst  women,  no  spot  in  her, 
^his  sister,  his  spouse,  widefiled,  the  onely  daughter  of  her  jno^ 
ther,  dear  unto  her yf aire  as  the  moone,  pure  as  tJie  su^,  looking 
out  as  the  morning.    That  by  these  figures,  that  glasse,  these 
spiritual  ejrs  of  contemplation,  we  might  perpeiye  some  resem- 
blance of  his  beauty,  the  love  betwixt  his  church  and  him.  And 
so  in  the  45  Psalm,  this  beauty  of  his.  church  is  compared  to  a 
Queen  in  a  vesture  of  ^M  qfOpbir,  embroidred  raiment  of 
needle  worke,  that  the  kmg  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty. 
To  incense  us  further  yet,  ^  John  in  his  Apocalypse,  makes 
a  description  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  oeauty  of  it,  an4 

^  in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  likening  it  to  a  city  of  pure  goldy  like 
unto  cleer  glasse,  shining  and  garnished  zmth  all  manner  of 

•Fulgor  divins  majestatis.  Aug.  t>.In  Psal.  64.  Misit  ad  nos  epistolas  et 

iotam  scripturam,  ^uibos  nobis  faceret  amandi  desiderium.  «  Epist.  48. 1-  4.  Quid 
est  toto  scriptora  nisi  epistola omnipotentia  Dei  ad  creaturam  suam  ?  <Gap.4.9. 
•Cap.  21.  n.  ^  .  '^ 
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precious  stones^  having  no  need  of  sun  or  mooft\e :  Jbr  the  lambe 
is  the  light  (rfity  the  gloiy  of  God  doth  iUuminate  it :  to  give 
us  ta  understand  the  irifinite  glory  ^  beauty  and  happiness  of  it. 
Not  that  it  is  no,  fairer  then  these  creatures^to  whicn  it  is  com- 
pared, but  that  this  vision  of  his^  this  lustre,  of  his  divine  ma- 
jesty, cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  to  our  amrehensioas,  no 
tongue  can  telly  no  heart  can  conceive  it,  as  Paul  siuth.  Moses 
himself,  Exod.  SB.  18.  when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory, 
was  answered,  that  he  might  not  endure  it,  no  man  could  see 
his  face  and  live.  Sensibilejurtedestruitsensuniy  a  strong  object 
overcometh  the  sight,  according  to  that  axiome  in  philosophy : 
fidgorem  solis  ferre  nonpotes,  muUo  magis  creatoris  :  if  thou 
canst  not  endure  the  sun  beames,  how  canst  thou  endure  that 
fulgor  and  brightness  of  him  that  made  the  sun  ?  The  sun 
it  self,  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  are  but  shadowesof  it ;  His 
visio  prasceUenSy  as  ^  Austin  ecus  it,  the  quintessence  of  beauty 
this,  whicli  Jar  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens^  sun  and 
moonCy  starSy  angels,  geld  and  silver^  woods,  fairs  fields,  and 
whatsoever  is  pleascmt  to  behold.  All  those  other  beauties  fail, 
vary,  are  subject  to  corruption,  to  loathing;  ^but  this  is  an 
immortaU  vision,  a  divine  beauty^  an  immortaU  love,  an  in- 
defatigable hve  and  beauty,  with  sight  of  which  we  shall  never 
,  be  tired,  nor  wearied,  but  still  the  more  we  see,  the  more  we 
shall  covet  him.  ^  Far  as  one  saith,  where  this  vision  is,  there 
is  absolute  beauty  /  and  where  is.  thai  beauty,  from  the  same 
fowniame  comes  aU- pleasure  and  happiness ;  neitiier  can  beauty, 
plecuure,  happinets,  be  separated  from  his  vision  or  sight,  or 
nis  vision  from  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness.  In  this  life  we 
have  but  a  glimpse  of  this  beauty  and  happiness ;  we  shall  here- 
after, as  John  saith,  see  him  as  he  is :  tbme  eys,  as  I  say  pro- 
mi^th,  33.  17.  sliall  behold  Hie  King  in  his  glory :  then  snail 
we  be  perfectly  enamored,  have  a  full  fruition  of  it,  desire, 
^  behola  and  love  him  alone,  as  the  most  amiable  and  fairest 
object,  or  summum  bonum^  the  chief  est  good. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will 
been  corrupted ;  and  as  we  are  enjoyned  to  love  God  with  all 
our  heart,  and  all  our  soule :  for  to  that  end  were  we  bom,  to 
love  this  object,  as  ^  Melancthon  discourseth,  and  to  enjoye 
it.     And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as  our 

*  Jn  PsaL  85.  Omnes  pulchrifcudines  terrenas  aurl,  argenti,  nemorum  et  camporum, 
pulchritudinem  solii  et  luns,  stellaruiD,  omnia  pulctora  superans.    ,  ^  Immor- 

talis  hasc  yidoy  immortalis  amor,  indefessus  amor  et  visio.  ^  Osorius.  Ubicun- 

que  visio  et  pulchritudo  diviniaspectiis,  ibi  voluptas  ex  eodem  fonte  omnisque  beati- 
tudo,  nee  ab  ejus  aspectu  voluptas,  nee  ab  illi  voluptate  aspeetus  separari  potest* 
*  JLeon  Hebrsus.  Dubitatui  an  humane  felicitas  Deo  eognoscendo  an  amando  ter- 
minetur.  ^  Lib.  de  anima.  Ad  hoc  objectum  amandum  et  fruer  dum  nati  sumus  ; 
et  hunc  expettsset,  unicum  hunc  amasset,  humana  voluntas,  ut  summum  bonum, 
et  csBteras  res  onmes  eo  ordine. 
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summum  bonum,  or  principall  goodf  and  all  other  good  things 
for  Gods  sake :  and  nature  as  she  proceeded Jrom  ity  would 
have  sought  this  Jbuntaine ;  but  in  this  infirmity  of  humane 
nature  this  order  is.disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt :  and  a  man 
is  like  that  monster  in  *  Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lyon  and 
a  ipan.     We  are  carried  away  headlong  with  the  torrent  of  our 
affections :  the  world,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  pleasing  ob- 
jects in  it,  do  so  allure  and  enamor  us,  that  we  cannot  so  much 
as  look  towards  God,'  seeke  him,  or  think  on  him  as  we  should : 
we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  rempub.  cceUstem  cogitare,  we  cannot 
ebntain  our  selves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so  pleasing 
to  us.     Marriage,  saith  ^  Gualter,  detains  many ;  a  thing  in 
it  self  laudable,  good  and  necessary  y  but  many  deceived  and 
carried  away  with  the  blinde  laoe  qf  it,  have  quite  laid  aside 
the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  glory.    Meat  and  drinke 
hath  overcome  a^  mxmy,  whitest  they  rather  strive  topleasey 
satisfie  their  guts  ana  belly,  then  to  serve  God  a/nd  nature. 
Some  are  so  busied  about  merchandise,  to  get  mony,  they  loose 
their  own  soules,  whiles  covetously  carried ;  and  with  an  un> 
satiable  desire  of  gain,  they  forget  God.    As  much  we  may  say 
of  honour,  leagues,  friendships,  health,  wealth,  and  all  other 
profits  or  pleasures  in  this  lire,  whatsoever,     c  /^  {^ig  world 
there  be  so  many  beauti/ul  objects,  splendors  and  brightness 
of  gold,  fnajesty  of  glory,  assistance  o/ friends,  faire  promises, 
smooth  words  f  victories,  triumphs,  and  such  an  infinite  com^ 
pany  of  pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  drawe  u^from 
God,  that  we  cannot  look  after  him.   And  this  is  it  which  Christ 
himself,  those  prophets  and  apostles  so  much  thundred  against, 
1  John  2.  15.  dehort  us  from.     Love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,  16.     For  aU  that  is  in  the 
world,  as  lust  of  the  fieshe,  tJie  lust  of  the  eys,  and  pride  of 
Ufe,  is  not  of  the  father,  but  of  the  world:  and  the  wortd 
passeth  away  and  the  hist  thereof;  but  he  thatfidfilleih  tiic 
wUl  of  God,  abideth  for  ever.     No  man,  saith  our  Saviour, 
can  serve  two  masters,  but  he  must  love  the  one  and  hate  the 
other,  SfC.  bonos    vel  maloe    mores  boni  vel   mali  fiiciuni 
amores,  Aui^in   well  infers:   and  this  is  that  which   all  the 
fathers  inculcate.      He  cannot  (^^  Austin  admonishetb)   bee 
Gods  friend,  that  is  delighted  with  the  pleasures  of  the 

*  9.  de  Repub.  ^  Horn.  9.  in*  epist.  Johannis  cap.  2.  Multos  oon- 

jugium  decepit,  m  alioqui  salutaiis  et  necessaria*  eo  quod  aeco  ejus  amore  deoepti, 
divini  amoris  et  gloris  studium  in  univenum  abjecerunt ;  plurimos  dbus  et  pcitus 
perdit.  ^  In  mundo  splendor  opum,  gloris  majestas,  amidtianim  pnesidUa, 

verborum  blanditi»>  voluptatum  omnis  goierisSlecebrae^  victorie,  triumphi,  etinfinita 
alia  ab  amore  Dei  nos  abstrahunt,  &c«  ^In  Psal.  32.    Dei  amicus 

esse  non  potest,  qui  mundi  studiis  delectatur :  ut  banc  forniam  videas,  munda 
sereina  cor^  &c. 
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world :  make  dean  thine  hearty  purifie  thine  hearty  if  thou  wilt 
see  this  beauty^  prepare  thy  self  for  it.  It  is  the  eye  ofcontem- 
plation  by  which  xve  must  behold  it ;  the  wing  of  meditation 
which  lifts  us  up  and  rears  our  sotdes  with  the  motion  of  our 
hearts y  and  swee'nesse  of  contemplation.     So  saith  Gregory, 
cited  by  ^  Bonaventure.     And  as  Philo  Judaeus  seconds  him, 
He  that  loves  God^  wiU  soare  alcfi  and  take  him  wings ;  and 
leaving  the  earth  pye  up  to  heave  ft  ^  roander  mth  sun  and  moane^ 
starSy  and  that  heaienty  troop^  God  himself  being  his  guide.  If 
we  desire  to  see  him,  we  must  lay  aside  all  vain  objects,  which 
detain  us,  and  dazel  our  eys  ;  and  as  ^  Ficinus  adviseth  us,^^^ 
9is  solar  eySy  spectacles  as  they  look  on  the  sun :  to  fee  this 
divine  beauty ,  lay  dside  all  material  objects^  all  sense,  and  then 
thou  shalt  see  hirn  as  he  is.  Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  ^  Austin 
expostulates.  Why  dost  thou  stand  gaping  on  this  dross,  muck- 
hits,  flthy  excrements  ?  beliold  a  far  fairer  object ;  God  himself 
wooes  thee ;  behold  him,  enjoye  him,  he  is  sick  for  love.  Cant,  5. 
He  invites  thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into  his  f aire  garden,  to 
eat  and  drink  with  him,  to  be  merry  with  him,  to  enjoye  his 
presence  for  ever.     «  Wisdome  cryes  out  in  the  streets,  besides 
the  gates,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  before  the  city,  at  the  entry 
of  thQ.door,  and  bids  them  give  ear  to  her  instriiction,  which  is 
better  then  gold  or  precious  stones ;  no  pleasures  can  be  com- 
pared to  it':  leave  all  then,  and  follow  her,  vos  exhortor,6  amici, 
et  obsecro.     In  ^  Ficinus  words,  I  exhort  and  beseech  you,  that 
you  would  embrace  and  fbUow  this  divine  hve  with  all  your 
Itearts  and  abUitiex,  by  all  offices  aiid  endeavours  make  this  so 
loving  God  propitious  unto  you.    For  whom  alone,  saith  8  Plo- 
tinus,  we  must  forsake  the  kingdomes  and  empires  of  the  whole 
earth,  sea,  land,  andayr,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him, 
leave  all  and  follow  him. 

Now,  forasmuch,  as  this  love  of  God  is  an  hcdnt  infused  of 
God, -as  ^  Thomas  holds,  1.  %  qtujest,  ^.  by  which  a  man  is 
inclined  to  hve  God  above  all,  and  his  neighbau/r  as  him- 
self,  we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eys,  make 


•  Contemplationu  pluma  nos  sublevat,  atque  inde  erigimur  intentione  oordia^  dulce- 
dine.ooDteniplatioDb  distiocU  6.  de  7*  Itineribus.  ^  Lib.  de  vicdmu.  Amani 

Deum,  Bublimia  petit,  sumptis  alia  et  in  coelum  recte  yolat,  lelict^  terrat  cupidus  ab.. 
errandi  cum  sole,  luna,  stellarumque  Mcra  militil,  ipso  Deo  duce.  *  In  com. 

Flat  cap.  7*  Ut  solem  videas  oculis,  fieri  debet  aolaris :  utdtvinam  atpieias  pulchri- 
tudinem,  demitte  materiam,  demitte  senium,  et  Deum  qualis  sit  videbis.  ^  A  rare, 
quid  xnhias  his,  &c.  pulchrior  est  qui  te  ambit  ipsum  visurus,  ipsum  habiturus. 
*  Ptoy.  8*  '  Cap.  18.  Rom.  Amorem  hunc  diWnum  totis  viribus  amplexamini ; 

Deum  vobis  omni  officiorum  genere  propidum  facitei.  v  Cap.  7*  depulchritudine. 
Regna  et  imperia  todus  terrs  et  maris  et  coeli  oportet  abjicere,  si  ad  ipsum  conversus 
veKa  inseri.  ;  ^  Habitus  a  Deo  infusus,  per  quern  inclinatur  homo  ad  diligendum 
Deum  supdr  omnia. 
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cleer  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rayes, 
and  performe  those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us.  Deut.  6. 
and  Jos.  23.  To  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  our 
self^  to  keep  his  commandements.  In  this  we  know^  saith 
John,  c.  5.  2.  we  love  the  children^  God^  when  we  love  God 
and  keep  his  commandements.  This  is  the  love  of  God^ 
that  we  keep  his  commandements  ;  fie  tJiM  loveth  not^  knowetk 
not  Godj  for  God  is  love^  cap,  4.  16.  and  he  that  dweUeth 
in  love^  dwelleth  in  God^  and  God  in  him ;  for  love  presup- 
poseth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites  us  to  God  himself,  as 
**  Leon  Hebrseus  delivereth  unto  us ;  and  is  accompanied  with 
the  feare  of  God,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  aU  those  ver- 
tues,  and  charity  it  self.  For  if  we  love  God,  we  shall  love 
our  neighbour,  and  performe  the  duties  which  are  required 
at  our  hands;  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1  Cor.  13.  4.6. 
Ephes.  4.  Coloss.  3.  Rom.  12.  We  shall  not  be  envioua  or 
pu£Ped  up,  or  boast,  disdaine,  think  evil,  or  be  provoked  to 
anger,  but  suffer  all  things ;  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Forbear  one  another,  forgive  one 
another,  cloath  thq  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  performe  all 
those  works  of  mercy,  which  ^  Clemens  Alexandrinus  cals 
amoris  et  amicitia  impletionefn  et  extentionenij  the  extent  and 
complement  of  love ;  and  that  not  for  feare  or  worldly  respects, 
but  ordine  ad  Deum,  for  the  love  of  God  himself.  This  we 
shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamored ;  but  we  come  short  in  both, 
we  neither  love  God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.  Our 
love  in  spiritual  things  is  too  *^  defective,  in  worUUy  things 
too  excessive,  there  is  ajarre  in  both.  We  love  the  world  too 
much  ;  God  too  little ;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our 
owne  ends. 

Vulgus  amicltias  utilitate  probat. 

The  chiefe  thing  w6  respect  is  our  commodity  :  and  what  we 
do,  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for  vain-glory,  prsuse  of 
men,  fashion,  and  such  by-respects;  not  for  Gods  sake.  We 
neither  know  God  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we 
should.  And  for  these  defects,  we  involve  our  selves  into  a  mul- 
titude of  errours,  we  swerve  from  this  true  love  and  worship  of 
God :  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  miseries  ;  run- 
ning into  both  extreams,  we  become  fooles,  mad-men,  without 
sense,  as  now  in  the  next  place  I  will  shew  you. 

^he  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  far  and  neer,  and  so  have  been  in  all 

^Dial.  1.  Omnia  convertit  amor  in  ipsiua  pulchii  natoram.  ^Stromatum 

lib.  2.  <=Greenham. 
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precedent  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  these  times, 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  methods  sake,  I  will  reduce 
them  to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  those  two  extreams  of 
excess  and  defect^  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and 
atheisme.  Not  that  there  is  any  excess  of  divine  worship  or 
love  of  God ;  that  cannot  be ;  we  cannot  love  God  too  much, 
or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  papists  hold,  or  have  any  per- 
fection in  this  life,  much  less  supererogate ;  when  we  have  all 
done,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  But  because  we  do  aliud 
agere^  zealous  without  knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that 
which  is  not  necessary,  busying  our  selves  about  impertinent, 
needless,  idle,  and  vaine  ceremonies,  populo  ut  placerent^  aa 
the  Jewes  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  offerings^  incense, 
^ew  moones,  feasts,  8ec.  but  as  Isay  taxeth  them  1.  IS.  Who 
required  this  at  your  hands  f  We  have  too  great  opinion  of 
our  owne  worth,  that  we  can  satisfie  the  lawe ;  and  do  more 
then  is  required  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evangelical 
counsells,  and  such  works  of  supererogation,  merit  for  others, 
which  Bellarmine,  Gregory  de  Valentia,  all  their  Jesuites  and 
champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in  rigour  with  them, 
some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that  no- 
thing could  be  objected  to  them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too 
dear,  as  we  thinke,  more  divine  and  sanctified  then  others,  of  a 
better  mettle,  greater  gifts,  and  with  that  proude  Pharisee,  con- 
temn others  in  respect  of  our  selves,  we  are  better  Christians, 
better  learned,  choyce  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have  special 
revelation,  perceive  Gods  secrets,  and  thereupon  presume,  say 
and  do  many  times,  what  is  not  befitting  to  be  said  or  done. 
Of  this  number  are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnicks,  Ma« 
hometans,  Jewes,  heretiques,  ^  enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets, 
sectaries,  and  schismatiques.  Zanchius  reduceth  such  infidels 
to  four  chiefe  sectes  ;  but  I  will  insist  and  follow  mine  own  in- 
tended method :  all  which  with  many  other  curious  persons, 
monkes,  heremits,  &c.  may  be  ranged  in  this  extream,  and 
fight  under  this  superstitious  banner,  with  those  rude  idiots,  and 
infinite  swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the 
other  extream  or  in  defect,  march  those  impious  epicures, 
libertines,  atheists,  hypocrites,  infidels,  worldly,  secure,  impeni- 
tent, unthankful,  and  carnal-minded  men,  that  attribute  all  to 
natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supream  power ;  that 
have  cauterized  consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense :  or 
such  desperate  persons  as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies. 
Of  these  there  be  many  subdivisions,  divers  degrees  of  madness 


*  De  primo  prflecepto. 
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and  folly,  some  more  then  other^  as  shall  be  shewed  in  the 
syroptomes:  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  doting,  and 
beddes  themselves  for  religions  sake.  For  as  »  Zanchy  well 
distinguished,  and  all  the  world  knowes,  religion  is  twofold, 
true  or  false ;  false  is  that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  such  as 
were  of  old,  Greekes,  Romans,  present  Mahometans,  &c.  Ti- 
iiwrem  Deorum  inanem,  b  Tully  could  terme  it ;  or  as  Zanchy 
defines  it,  ubi  Jalsi  Diiy  aut  jaiso  cvXhi  colUur  Deus^  when 
false  gods,  or  that  God  is  falsely  worshipped.  And  ^tis  a  mi-> 
serable  plague,  a  torture  of  the  soule,  a  meer  madness,  reltgiosa 
insanioj  ^  Meteran  cals  it,  or  insanus  errors  as  ^  Seneca,  a 
frantick  errour ;  or  as  Austin,  insanus  animi  morbus^  a  furious 
disease  of  the  soule ;  insania  omnium  insanisaima,  a  quintet- 
sence  of  madness ;  ^  for  he  that  is  superstitious,  can  never  be 
quiet.  "^Tis  proper  to  man  alone,  uni  sitperbia^  avaHHa^  super-* 
stitioy  saith  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap,  1.  atque  etiam  post  scevii  de 
futtiro^  which  wrings  his  some  for  the  present,  and  to  come : 
the  greatest  miserie  belongs  to  mankmde,  a  perpetual  ser- 
vitude, a  slavery,  ^  ex  timore  timor^  an  heavie  yoak,  the  seal  of 
damnation,  an  intolerable  burthen.  They  that  are  superstitious, 
are  still  fearing,  suspecting,  vexing  themselves  witn  auguries, 

1)rodigies,  false  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vain  workes,  unprofitable 
abours,  as  «  Boterus  observes,  curd  mentis  andpite  versantur  : 
enemies  to  God  and  to  themselves.  In  a  word,  as  Seneca 
concludes,  Religio  Deum  colit^  superstitio  destruit.  Super- 
stition destroyes,  but  true  religion  honours  God.  True  religion, 
tibi  verus  Deus  vere  colitur,  where  the  true  God  is  truely 
worshipped,  is  the  way  to  heaven,  the  mother  of  all  vertues, 
love,  feare,  devotion,  obedience,  knowledge,  &c.  It  rears  the 
dejected  soule  of  man ;  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  miseries, 
persecutions,  which  this  world  affords,  it  is  a  sole  ease,  an 
unspeakable  comforte,  a  sweet  re^posalyjugum  suave  et  leve^  a 
light  yoak,  an  anchor,  and  an  haven.  It  aades  courage,  boldness, 
and  begets  generous  spirits :  although  tyrants  rage,  persecute, 
and  that  bloody  lictor  or  Serjeant  be  ready  to  martyr  them, 
a/ut  litOj  aut  morere^  (as  in  those  persecutions  of  the  primitive 
church,  it  was  put  in  practice,  as  you  may  reade  in  Eusebius 
and  others)  though  enetnies  be  now  ready  to  invade,  and 
all  in  an  uproare,  ^  Si  Jractus  iUabatur  orbisj  impavidos 
Jerient  ruince^  though  heaven  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  would 
not  be  dismaid.  But  as  a  good  Christian  prince  once  made 
answer  to  a  menacing  TurkG,^^icife  scelerata  hominvmi  arma 

»  Dc  rcKg.  1.  2.  Thcs.  I.     .        »» 2  Dc  nat  Deorum.  «  Hist.  Belgie.  I.  8. 

''  Superstitio  error  iosanus  est  epibt  1*23.  •  Nam  qui  superstitione  imbutus  est, 

quietus  esse  nunquam  potest.  'Greg.         f  PoUt.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.        ^Uix. 
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cbntemnitj  qui  Dei prasidio  tutus  est:  or  as  '^  Phalaris  writ  to 
Alexander  in  a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemie  could 
terrific  him,  for  that  he  trusted  in  God.  Si  Deus  nobiscum^ 
quis  contra  nos  ?  In  all  calamities,  persecutions  whatsoever, 
as  David  did,  2  Sam.  22.  2.  he  will  sing  with  him.  The  Lord 
is  my  rock  J  my  fartresse^  my  strength^  my  refuge  ^  the  tawre 
and  home  of  my  salvation^  Sfc.     In  aU  troubles  and  adversities^ 

.  Psal.  46.  1.  God  is  my  hope  and  helj>ef  still  ready  to  be 
founde^  I  mil  not  therefore  jeare^  Sfc.  *tis  a  feare  expelling 
feare ;  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is  full  of  hope,  which 
is  (saith  *>  Austin)  vita  vita  mortalis,  the  life  of  this  our 
mortal  life,  hope  of  immortality,  the  sole  comfort  of  our 
miserie :  *  otherwise  as  Paul  saith,  we  of  all  others  were  most 
wretched;' hut  this  makes  us  happy :  counterpoising  our  hearts 
in  all  miserie ;  superstition  torments,  and  is  from  the  divel,  the 
author  of  lyes ;  but  this  is  from  God  himself,  as  Lucian  that 
Antiochian  priest  made  his  divine  confession  in  ^^Eusebius, 
Auctor  nobis  de  Deo  Detts  est^  God  is  the  author  of  our 
religion  himself;  his  word  is  our  rule,  a  lanthome  to  us,  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  playes  upon  our  hearts  as  so  many 
harp-strings,  and  we  are  his  temples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  an3 
we  m  him. 

The  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  braine,  heart,  will, 
understanding,  soule  itself,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  totum 
compositum^  all  is  mad,  and  dotes.  Now  for  the  extent,  as 
I  say,  the  world  it  self  is  the  subject  of  it,  (to  omit  that  grand 

'  sin  of  atheisme)  all  times  have  been  misaffected,  past,  present, 
there  is  not  one  that  doth  good^  no  not  one^Jrom  the  prophet 
to  the  ptiestj  S;c.  A  lamentable  thing  it  is  to  consider, 
how  many  myriades  of  men  this  idolatrie  and  superstition 
(for  ihat  comprehends  all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages,  besotted 
by  this  blind  zeale,  which  is  religions  ape,  religions  bastard, 
religions  shadow,  false  glasse.  For  where  God  hath  a  temple, 
the  divel  will  have  a  chappel :  where  God  hath  sacrifices, 
the  divel  will  have  his  oblations :  where  God  hath  ceremonies, 
the  divel  will  have  his  traditions :  where  there  is  any  religion, 
the  divel  will  plant  superstition;  and  'tis  a  pitifull  sight 
to  behold  and  reade,  what  tortures,  miseries  it  hath  procured ; 
what  slaughter  of  soules  it  hath  made ;  how  it  raged  amongst 
those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  i£g}rptians,  Greekes,  Romans, 
Tuscans,  Gaules,  Germanes,  Bntames,  &c.  Brikmniajam 
Jiodie  celebrat  tarn  attonite,  saith  ^  PHny,  tantis  ceremoniiSy 
(speaking  of  superstition)  ut  dedisse  Persis  videri  possit.  The 
Britaines  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  ceremonies, 

•^Bpist  Phalar.        ^  In  Psal.  3.  «=  Lib.  9.  cap.  6,        *  Lib.  3.  cap. 
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that  they  ^  beyond  those  Persians.  He  that  shall  but  reade 
in  Pausanias  alone,  those  gods^  temples,  altars,  idols,  statues, 
so  curiously  made  with  such  infinite  cost  and  charge,  amongst 
those  old  Greekes,  such  multitudes  of  them,  and  frequent 
varieties,  as  *•  Gerbelius  truely  observes,  may  stand  amazed^ 
and  never  enough  wonder  at  it :  and  thank  Grod  withall,  that 
by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed  from  that 
slavish  ioolatrie  in  these  our  dayes.  ^  But  heretofore,  almost  in 
all  countries,  in  ail  places  superstition  hath  blinded  the  hearts 
of  men.  In  all  ages,  what  a  small  portion  hath  the  true  church 
ever  been  1 

Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Demon  habet. 

The  Patriarchs  and  their  families,  the  Israelites  a  KandfuU  in 
respect,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  not  all  of  them  neither. 
Into  what  straights  hath  it  been  compinged,  a  little  flocke !  how 
hath  superstition  on  the  other  side  dilated  her  self,  errour, 
ignorance,  barbarisme,  folly,  madness,  deceived,  triumphed, 
and  insulted  over  the  most  wise,  discreet  and  understanding 
men,  philosophers,  dynastes,  monarches,  all  were  involved 
and  over-shadowed  in  this  mist,  in  more  then  Cymmerian 
darkness.  ^  Adeo  ignara  supersiitio  mentes  hominum  depravat^ 
et  nonnunquam  sapient&m  animos  transversos  as^L    At  this 

f)resent,  quota  pars  /  How  small  a  part  is  truely  religious  !  How 
ittle  in  respect !  Divide  the  world  into  six  parts^  and  one  or 
not  so  much  is  Christians.  Idolaters  and  Mahometans  pos- 
sesse  almost  Asia,  Africke,  America,  Magellanica.  The  kings 
of  China,  great  Cham,  Siam  and  Bomaye,  Pegu,  Decan, 
Narsing^,  Japan,  &c.  are  gentiles,  idolaters,  and  many  other 
pettie  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo,  and  I  knowe  not 
how  many  Negro  princes  in  Afncke,  all  Terra  Australis  in- 
cognita, most  of  America,  Pagans,  differing  all  in  their  severall 
superstitions ;  and  yet  all  idolaters.  The  Mahometans  extend 
themselves  over  the  great  Turkes  dominions  in  Europe,  Africke, 
Asi^,  to  the  Xerififes  in  Barbary,  and  his  territories  in  Fez, 
Sus,  Morocco,  &c.  The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy 
of  Persia,  with  most  of  their  .dominions  and  subjects,  are  at 
this  day  Mahometans.  See  how  the  divel  rageth.  Those  at 
oddes,  or  differing  among  themselves,  some  for  ^  AUi,  some 
for  Enbocar,  for  Aomar,  and  Ozimen,  those  foure  doctours, 
Mahomets  successours,  and  are  subdivided  into  7^  inferior 
sectes,  as  ^  Leo  Afer  reports.     The  Jewes,  as  a  company  of 

^  tab.  6.  descrip.  Graet.  Nulla  est  via  qui  non  innumeris  idolxs  est  lefttta. 
Tantum  tunc  temporis  in  miserrimos  mortales  potentis  et  cradelis  tyrannidis  Satan 
exercuit.  ^  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  6.  cap.  26.         ^  Puxchas  Pilgnm.  lib.  hcZ* 

•»Lib.3. 
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vagabcxids  are  scattered  over  all  parts ;  whose  story,  present 
estate,  progresse  from  time  to  time^  is  fully  set  down  by  ^  Mr. 
Thottias  Jackson,  doctor  of  divinity,  in  his  Comment  on  the 
Creed.     A  fifth  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  pro- 
fesseth  CHRIST ;  but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several 
superstitions,  that  there  is  scarse  a  sound  part  to  be  founde, 
or  any  agreement  amongst  them.     Presbyter  John  in  Africke, 
lord  of  those  Abyssines,  or  /Bthiopians,  is  by  his  profesaon 
a  Christian,  but  so  different  fi^m  us,  with  such  new  absurdi- 
ties and  ceremonies,  such  liberty,  such  a  mixture  of  idolatry 
and  paeanisme,  ^that  they  keep  little  more  then  a  bare  title 
of  Cnnstianitie.     Tliey  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision,  stupend 
fastings,  divorce  as  they  will  themselves,  &c.  and  as  the  Papists 
call  on  the  Vir^  Mary,  so  do  thev  on  Thpmas  Didymus 
before  Christ.      <^The  Greeke  (mt  £asteme  Church,  is  rent 
from  this  of  the  West,  and  as  they  have  foure  chief  Patriarchs 
so  they   have  foure  subdivisions,  besides  those  Nestorians, 
Jacobines,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.  scattered  over 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  iGgypt,  &c.  Greece,  Valachia,  Circassia, 
Bulgary,   Bosnia,   Albama,    lUyricum,   Sdavonia,    Croatia, 
Thrace,    Servia,    Rascia,    and    a  sjNinkling    amongst   the 
Tartars.     The  Russians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  great 
dukes   subjects,   are  part  of  the  Greeke  church,   and  still 
Christians :  but,  as  ^  one  saith,  temporis  successu  mtdtas  iUi 
addiderunt  superstiticmes ;  in  processe  of  time,   they  have 
added  so  many  superstitions,  they  be  rather  semi-Christians, 
then  otherwise.     That  which  remaines  is  the  Western  Church 
with  us  in  Europe;  but  so  eclipsed  with  severall  schismes, 
heresies  and  superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  finde 
it.     The  papists  have  Italy,  Spaine,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany, 
France,  Poland,  and  a  sprinkling  in  the  rest  of  Europe.     In 
America,  they  hold  all  that  which  Spaniards  inhabit,  liispania 
Nova,  Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  &c.     In  the  East  Indies,  the 
Philippinse,  some  small  holds  about  Goa,  Malacha,  Zelan, 
Ormus,  &c.  which  the  Portugall  apt  not  long  since,  and  those 
land-leaping  Jesuites  have  essayed  in  China,  Jman,  as  ^pears 
by  thdr  yeerly  letters ;  in  Africke  they  have  Melinda,  Quiloa, 
Mombaza,  &c.  and  some  fewe  towns,  they  drive  out  one  super- 
stition with  another.     Poland  is  a  receptacle  of  all  religions, 
where  Samosetans,  Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in 
Transilvaniaand  Poland)  Arrians,  Anabaptists  are  to  be  found, 
as  well  as  in  some  German  cities.     Scandia  is  Christian,  but 

*  2  part  Bee.  3.  lib.  1.  Gap.et  deinceps.  ^  Titdmannus.  Maginus.    Bremen, 

bachius.  Fr.  Aluaresius  Itin.  de  Abyssinis.    Herbis  solum  vescuntur  yotarii,  aquis 
mento  tenui  donniimt,  &c.  '^  Biedenbachius  Jod.  a  Meggen.  'See 

Poasevmus  Herbastein,  Magin.  D.  Fletcher,  Jovius,  Haduit,  Fnichai,  &c  of  their 
eiTOurs. 
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as  ^Damianus  A-Goes  the  Portueall  knight  complains,  so 
mixt  with  magick,  pagan  rites,  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be 
as  well  counted  idolaters*  What  Tacitus  formerly  said  of  ^  like 
nation,  is  verified  in  them ;  *>  a  people  subject  to  siwer- 
stiticm^  cotitrary  to  religion.  And  some  of  them,  as  about 
Lapland  and  the  Pilapians,  the  divels  possession  to  this  daye, 
Misera  liccc  gens  (saith  mine  <'authour)  SataruB  hactenus 
possessioj—et  quod  maocime  miratidum  et  dolendum^  and  which 
is  to  be  admired  and  pittied,  if  any  of  them  be  baptized, 
which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour,  they  dye  within  7 
or  9  dayes  after ;  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly  be  brought 
to  Christianity,  but  worship  still  the  aivel,  who  daily  appears 
to  them.  In  their  idolatrous  courses  gavdentibits  Diis 
pairiis^  guos  release  colunty  S^c,  Yet  are  they  very  super- 
■  stitious,  like  our  wilde  Irish.  Though  they  of  the  better  note, 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern 
them,  be  Lutherans ;  the  remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans ; 
in  Germany  equally  mixt;  and  yet  the  emperour  himself, 
dukes  of  Loraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes  electors,  are  most 

fart  professed  papists.  And  though  some  part  of  France  and 
reland.  Great  Britain,  half  the  cantos  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  low  countries  be  Calvinists,  more  defecate  then  the  rest, 
yet  at  oddes  amongst  themselves,  not  free  from  superstition. 
And  which  ^  Brochard  the  monke  in  his  description  of  the 
holy  land,  after  he  had  censured  the  Greeke  church,  and 
shewed  their  errours,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Deus  ne  Latinis 
multce  irrepserint  stuUitia ;  I  say,  God  grant  there  be  no 
fopperies  in  our  church.  As  a  damme  of  water  stopt  in  one 
place  breaks  out  into.'  another,  so  doth  superstition.  I  say 
nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Barrowists, 
Famiiists,  &c.  There  is  superstition  in  our  prayers ;  often  in 
our  hearing  of  sermones,  bitter  contentions,  invectives,  perse- 
cutions, strange  ^nceits,  besides  diversitie  of  opinions, 
schismes,  factions,  &c.  But  as  the  Lord  (Job  42.  7.)  ssid 
to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  his  two  friends,  his  wrcUh  was 
kindled  against  them^  for  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things 
that  were  right:  we  may  justly  of  these  schismatiques,  and 
heretiques,  how  wise  soever  in  their  own  conceits,  non  rede 
loqimntwr  de^  DeOy  they  speak  not,  they  think  not,  they 
write  not  well  of  God,  and  as  they  ought.  And  therefore. 
Quid  guijesoj  mi  Dorpiy  as  Erasmus  concludes  to  Dorpius, 
hisce  theohgis  faciamuSy  aut  quid  preceris^  nisi  fortefiaelem 
medtcum^  qui  cerebro  medeatur  f     What  shall  we  wish  them, 

*  Deplorat.  Gentis  Lapp.  ^  Gens  superstitioni  obnoxia,  religionibus  advenau 

^  Boissardus  de  Magia.  Intra  sepiunum  aut  nonum  a  bapUsmo  diem  moiiuntur.  Hioc 
fit,  &G.  d  Cap.  de  incolis  terras  sanctap. 
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but  sanam  mentem^  and  a  good  physician  ?  But  more  of  their 
differences,  paradoxes,  opinions,  mad  prankes,  in  the  sym- 
ptomes :  I  now  hasten  to  the  causes. 

SUBSi:CT.  II. 

Causes  of  Religkms  Melanclu}iy.  From  the  Divel ;  by  mira- 
cleSf  apparittonSf  oracles.  His  instruments  or  factors ;  poli' 
titianSy  priests^  impostors^  heretiques,  blinde  guides.  In  tbemj 
simpUciiy^fear^  blind  zealy  ignorathce^  solitariness,  curiosity, 
pride 9  vain-glory,  presumptum,  S^c,  his  engvns  s  fasting,  soli- 
tariness, hope, fear,  S^c* 

W  E  are  taught  in  holy  Scripture,  that  the  divel  rangeih 
abroad  like  a  roaring  lyouj  stiu  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour: and  as  in  severall  shapes,  so  by  severall  enmns  and 
devices  he  goeth  about  to  seauce  us.  Sometimes  he  trans-  > 
forms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light;  and  is  so  cunning,  that 
he  is  able,  if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He 
will  be  worshipped  as  ^ God  himself;  and  is  so  adored  by  the 
heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in  imitation  of  that  divine  power, 
b  as  Eusebius  observes,  ^  to  abuse  or  emulate  Gods  glory,  as 
Dandinus  addes,  he  will  have  all  homage,  sacrifices,  obla- 
tions, and  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  the  worship  of  God,  to  be 
done  likewise  unto  him,  similis  erit  altissimo,  and  by  this 
meanes  infatuates  the  world,  deludes,  entraps,  and  destroys 
many  a  thousand  soules.  Sometimes  by  dreams,  visions  (as 
God  to  Moses  by  familiar  conference)  the  divell  in  severall 
shapes  talks  with  them.  In  the  ^  Indies,  it  is  common ;  and  in 
Chma  nothing  so  familiar  as  apparitions,  inspirations,  oracles, 
by  terrifying  them  with  false  prodigies,  counterfeit  miracles, 
sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in  Athens 
there  was  Apollo  Alexicacus,  Apollo  Xoiiuio$,pestifer  et  malorum 
depulsor)  raising  wars,  seditions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their 
consciences,  driving  them  to  despair,  terrours  of  minde,  in- 
tolerable pains;  by  promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  faire 
meanes,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of  his.deity  and  greatness, 
that  they  dare  not  do  otherwise  then  adore  him ;  Co  as  he  will 
have  them  ;  they  dare  not  offend  him.     And  to  compel  them 

*■  Plato  in  Crit.  Dsmones  custodes  rant  hominum  et  eorum  domini,  ut  nos  aoi* 
matium ;  nee  hominibus,  8ed  et  r^onibus  impenuit,  vaticinus,  auguriis,  somniisy 
oraculis,  nos  regunt  Idem  fere  Max.  Tyriusser.  1.  et  26. 27*  Medios  vult  dasmones 
inter  Deos  et  homines  Deorum  ministros,  praesidcs  hominum,  a  coeto  ad  hominea 
descendentes.  ^De  prsBparat  Evangel  «  Vel  in  abusum  Dei  vel  in 

emulationem.     Dandinus  com.  in  lib.  2.  Arist.  de  An*  Text  20.  '  Demonet 

consulunt,  et  familiareshabent  dsBmones  plerique  saoerdotes.  Riocius  lib.  h  cap.  10. 
expedit  Sinar. 
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more  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  ^he  send^  and  cures  diseases^ 
disquiets  their  spirits^  (as  Cyprian  saith)  torments  amd  terrU 
Jies  their  soules,  to  make  them  adore  him  :  and  all  his  study^ 
aU  his  endeavour  is  to  divert  them  from  true  religion  to 
superstition :    and  because  he  is  damned  himself^  and  in  an 
errourj  he  would  have  all  the  world  participate  of  his  err  our s^ 
amd  he  dammed  with  him.      The  primum  mobile  therefore,  and 
first  mover  of  all  superstition,  is  the  divel,  that  great  enemy 
pf  mankind,  the  principal  agent,  who  in  a  thousand  several 
shapes,  after  divers  fashions,  with  several  engins,  illusions, 
and  by  several  names,  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  in  several  places  and  countries,  still  rejoycing  at  their 
fals.     All  the  world  over^  before  Christs  time^  he  freely  do- 
mineer edj  and  held  the  soules  of  men  in  most  slavish  sub- 
jection^ saith  ^  Eusebius,  in  divers  formes^  ceremonies^  aiid 
sacrifices^  tiU  Christs  coming;  as  if  those  divels  of  the  ayr 
had  shared  the  earth  amongst  them ;  which  the  Platonists  held 
'  for  Gods  (^  Ludus  Deorum  sumus)  and  were. our  govemours 
and  keepers.     In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  orders, 
names,  of  which  read  fVierus  de  prcestigiis  dcemonum  lib,  1. 
cap,  5.     ^  Strozius,  Cicogna,  and  others.      Adonided  amongst 
the  Syrians ;  Adramelech  amongst  the  Capemaites ;  Asiniae 
amongst  the  Emathites ;  Astartes  with  the  Sydonians  ;  Aste- 
roth  with  the  Palestines ;  Dagon  with  the  Philistines ;  Tartan 
with  the  Haneei ;  Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites ;  Beli 
the  Babylonian ;  Beelzebub  and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and 
Moabites;  Apis,  Isis  and  Osyris  amongst  the^Egyptians;  Apollo 
Pythius  at  Delphos,  Colophon,  Ancjrra,  Cuma,  Erythra ;  Ju- 
piter in  Crete ;  Venus  at  C3rprus  ;  Juno  at  Carthage ;  i^scula- 
pius  at  Epidaurus ;  Diana  at  Ephesus  ;  Pallas  at  Athens,  &c. 
And  even  in  these  our  dayes,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
in  Tartary,-  China,  Japan,  &c.  what  strange*  idols,  in  what  pro- 
digious formes,  with  what  absurd  ceremonies  are  they  adored ! 
What  strange  Sacraments,  like  ours  of  Baptisme  and  the  Lords 
Supper ;  what  goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in 
America,  when  Uie  Spaniards  first  landed  there,  let  Acosta  the 
Jesuite  relate,  lib,  5.  cap,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  and  how  the  divel 
imitated  the  ark,  and  tne  children  of  Israels  coming  out  of 
Egypt :  with  many  such.     For  as  Lipsius  well  discourseth  out 

•  Vitam  turbant,  somnos  inquietant,  irrepentes  etiam  in  corpora  mentes  terrent, 
valetudinem  frangunt,  morbos  lacessunt,  nt  ad  cultum  sui  oagant,  nee  aliud  his 
studium,  quam  ut  a  verSl  rdigione  ad  superstitioneni  yertant ;  cum  sint  ipd  poenales, 
qasrunt  sibi  ad  pcsnas  comites,  uthabeant  enoiis  partidpes.  ^  Lib.  4.  prie- 

parat.  EvangeL  Tantamque  victoriam  amentiihominumcongequutisttnt,  nt  si  ooUi- 
gere.in  unum  velis,  universum  orbem  istis  scdestibus  spiritibtis  subjectam  ftiiase  in- 
venies.  Uj^ue  ad  Salvatoris  adventum,  hominum  cade  pemidofiissimos  daemones 
placabant,>  &C.  *  Plato*  *  Stiozius,  Cioogna  omnif.  mag.  lib.  3.  cap«  7-  Ezdc. 
8.  10.  Reg.  11.4.  Reg.  3.  etl7. 14.  Jer.  49.    Num.  21.  3.  Reg.  13. 
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of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoicks,  maoBime  cupiuni  adorationem 
hominum^  now  and  of  olde,  they  still  ancl  most  especially,  desire 
to  be  adored  by  men.  See  but  what  Vertomannus,  L  5.  c.2, 
Marcus  Polus,  Lerius,  Benzo,  P.  Martyr  in  his  Ocean  Decades, 
Acosta,  and  Mat.  Riccius  expedit,  Christ,  in  Sinas  lib.  1.  relate. 
*Eusebius  wonders  how  that  wise  city  of  Athens,  and  flourishing 
kingdomes  of  Greece  should  be  so  besotted ;  and  we,  in  our 
times,  how  those  witty  Chinese,  so  perspicacious  in  all  other 
things,  should  be  so  gulled,  so  tortured  with  superstition,  so 
blinde  as  to  worship  stockes  and  stones.  But  it  is  no  marvel^ 
when  we  see  all  out  as  great  effects  amongst  Christians  them- 
selves :  how  are  those  Anabaptists,  Arrians,  and  Papists  above 
the  rest,  miserably  infatuated !  Mars,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and 
^sculapius,  have  resigned  their  interest,  names  and  offices  to 
Saint  Greorge, 

^  (Maxime  bellorum  rector^  qiiem  nostra  juventus 
rro  Mavorte  colit.) 

S^  Christopher^  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints ;  Venus  to 
the  lady  of  Lauretta*  Ana  as  those  old  Romans  had  several 
distinct  gods,  for  divers  offices,  persons,  places,  so  have  they 
saints,  as  ^  Lavater  well  observes  out  of  Lactantius,  mutato 
nomine  tantum^  His  the  same  spirit  or  divel  that  deludes  them 
still.  The  manner  how,  as  I  say,  is  by  rewards,  promises,  ter- 
rours,  ai&ights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  faire  and  foule  meanes, 
hope  and  feare.  How  often  hath  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and 
the  rest,  sent  plagues  in  ^  Greece  and  Italy^  because  their  sacri- 

•  fices  were  neglected  ! 

^  Dii  multa  neglecti  dedermit 
Hesperiee  mali^  luctuosse^ 

•  to  terrifie  them,  to  rouze  them  up,  and  the  like :  see  but  Livy, 
Dionysius  Halicamassaeus,Thucydides,Pausanias,  Philostratus, 
^Polybius,  before  the  battel  of  Cannas,  prodigiis^  signis, 
ostentiSf  templa  cu/nctaj  privates  etiam  osdes  scatebant.  Oeneus 
raigned  in  ititolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice  to  Diana 
with  his  other  gods  (see  more  in  Libanius  his  Diana)  she 
sent  a  wilde  bore,  insolitce  magnitudiniSf  gut  terras  et  homines 
misere  depascebatur^  to  spoile  both  men  and  country,  which 
was  afterwards  killed  by  Meleager.  So  Plutarch  in  the  life  of 
LucuUus  relates,  how  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  at  the 
siege  of  Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy  was  overthrown  by 
Proserpina,  for  neglecting  of  her  boly  daye.     She  appeared  in 

*  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  prepar.  ^  Bapt.  Mant.  4.  Fast  de  Saocto  Qeorao.  ^  Part  1. 
cap.  1.  et  lib.  2.  cap,  9.  <>  Polyd.  Virg.  Kb.  1.  de  prodkr.  •  lior.  L  3.  od.  6. 
'Lib.  3.  hist 
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a  vision  to  Aristagoras  in  the  night,  CrcLS^  inquit,  tilncineni 
Libycum  cum  tibicine  Pontico  committam^  and  the  daye  follow- 
ing this  aenigma  was  understood  ;  for  with  a  ^reat  south  winde 
which  came  from  Libya,  she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates 
army.     What  prodigies  and  miracles,  dreams,  visions,  pre- 
dictions, apparitions,,  oracles,  have  been  of  olde  at  Delphos, 
Dodona,  Trophbnius  denne,  at  Thebes,   and   Lebaudia,  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  in  iEgypt,  Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c.  what 
strange  cures  performed  by  Apollo  and  iSscuIapius ;  Junes 
image,  and   that  of  » Fortime   spake  ?  ^  Castor   and  Pollux 
fought  in  person  for  the  Romans,  against  Hannibals  army, 
as  Pallas,  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greekes  and  Trojans,  &c. 
Amongst  our  pseudocatholiques,  nothing  so  familiar  as  sueh 
miracles.     How  many  cures  done  by  our  lady  of  Lauretta,  at 
Sichem  !  of  olde,  at  our  S-.  Thomas  shrine,  &c.     c  gt,  Sabine 
was  seen  to  fight  for  Amulphus  duke  of  Spoleto ;  ^  SK  George , 
fought  in  person  for  John  the  bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the 
Castilians ;  S\  James  for  the  Spaniards  hi  America.     In  the 
battel  of  Bannoxbum,  where  Edward  the  seconde,  oure  £ng. 
lish  king,  was  foyled  by  the  Scots,  S^.  Philanus  arm  was  seen 
to  fight  (if  ®  Hector  Boethius  doth  not  impose)  that  was  be- 
fore shut  up  in  a  silver  capcase:  Another  time  in  the  same 
authour,  S'.  Magnus  fought  for  them.     Now  for  visions,  reve- 
lations, miracles,  not  onely  out  of  the  Legend,  out  of  purga- 
tory, but  every  daye  comes  newes  from  the   Indies,  and  at 
home,  read  the  Jesuites  letters,Ribadineira,  Thurselinus,  Acosta, 
Lippomanus,  Xaverius,  Ignatius  lives,  &c.  and  tell  me  what 
difference  ? 

His  ordinary  instruments  or  factors,  which  he  useth,  as  God 
himself  did  good  kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, to  the  establishing  of  his  church,  ^are  polititians, 
statesmen,  priests,  heretiques,  blinde  guides,  impostours, 
pseudoprophets,  to  propagate  his  superstition.  Ana  -first  to 
begin  with  polititians :  it  hath  ever  been  a  principal  axiome 
with  them,  to  maintain  religion,  or  superstition,  which  they 
determine  of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  them 
seems  best.  They  make  religion  meer  policie,  a  cloak,  a 
humane  invention ;  nihil  agtce  valet  ad  regendos  tmlgi  animos 
ac  superstition  as  ^  Tacitus  and  ^  Tully  holde.  Austin  L  4. 
de  ctviiat.  Dei  c»  9*  censures  Scaevola  saying  and  acknow- 
ledging, expedire  civitates  religione  falUf  that  it  was  a  fit 
thing  cities  should  be  deceived  by  religion,  according  to  the 

*  Chrata  lege  me  didtstis,  mulieres.  Dion  Hidicarn.  ^  Tully  de  nat.  Deonun 

lib*  2.  ^qua  Venus  Teucria,  Pallas  iniqua  fuit.  ^  Jo.  Molanus  lib.  3.  cap.  59.* 

*  Pet.  OHver.  De  Johanne  primo  Portugallis  rege  strenue  pugnans,  et  advene  pards 
ictus  dypeo  excipiens.  *  L.  14*  Loculbs  sponte  aperuuse  et  pro  lis  pugnasse. 
'  Religion,  as  they  holde,  is  polide,  invented  alone  to  keep  men  in  awe.      k  1*  AnnaL 

*  Omnes  religione  moventur.  6.  in  Vcrrem. 
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diverbe.  Si  mundus  vuU  decipif  decipiaiur,  if  the  world  will 
be  ^uUed^  let  it  be  gulled ;  'tis  good  howsoever  to  keep  it  in 
subjection.     'Tis  that  »  Aristotle  and  ^  Plato  inculcate  in  their 
politiques;    Religion  neglected^  britiffs  plagues  to  the  cih/, 
opens  a  gap  to  all  na/u^itiness.    "^Tis  that  which  all  our  late 
polititians  ingeminate.     Cromerus  I.  2.  pol.  hist.  Boterus,  L  3. 
de  incrementis  urbium,  Glapmarius  I.  2.  c.  9.  de  Arcanis  r^- 
mmp.  Amisssus  cap.  4.  lib.  %  polit     Captain  Machiavel  will 
have  a  prinqe,  by  all  meanes  to  counterfeit  religion,  to  be  su- 
perstitious in  shew,  at  least ;  to  seem  to  be  devoute,  frequent 
noly  exercises,  honour  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests, 
as  Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  such  law-makers  were,  and  dia ;  non 
ut  hisjidem  habeaMy  sed  ut  svbdito^  religioms  metujadlius 
in  officio  conHneant^  to  keep  people  in  obedience.    ^  Nam  nor^ 
turaiiter  (as  Cardan  writes)  lex  Christiana  lex  est  pietatis, 
JustitiiBj  fideii  simplicitatiSj  SfC,    But  this  errour  of  his.  In- 
nocentius  Jentilettus  a  French  lawyer.  Theorem.  9.  comment. 
1.  de  Relig.  and  Thomas  Bozius,  in  his  book  de  minis  ffen^ 
Hum  et  regnorum^  have  copiously  confuted.     Many  polititians, 
I  dare  not  denye,  maintain  religion  as  a  true  meanes,  and 
sincerely  speake  of  it  without  hypocrisie ;  are  truely  zealous 
and  religious  themselves.    Justice  and  religion  are  the  two  chirf 
props  and  supporters  of  a  well  governed  commonwealth :  but 
most  of  them  are  but  Machiavellians ;  counterfeits  only  for 
politicall  ends ;  for,  Soliis  Rex  (which  Campanella  cap.  18. 
Atheismi  TVmmpAa^i  observes)  as  amongst  our  modern  Turkes, 
Reipub.  Finis,  as  knowing  ^  magnum  ejus  in  atiimos  imperii 
um :  and  that  as  ^  Sabellicus  delivers,  a  man  without  reUgion 
is  like  an  horse  without  a  bridle.     No  way  better  to  curb 
then  superstition,  to  terrific  mens  consciences,  and  to  keep 
theiQ  in  awe:  they  make  new  lawes,  statutes,  invent. new  re- 
ligions, ceremonies,  as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their  owne 
ends.  '  HcBc  enim  (relt^)  si  falsa  sit,  Summcdo  vera  credaturj 
animorumjerociam  domaty  libidines  coercet^  svbditos  prindpi 
obsequentes  effkit.     Therefore  (saith  «  Polybius  of  Lycurgus) 
did  he  maintain  ceremonies^  not  that  he  was  superstitious 
himselfej  but  that  he  perceived  mortal  men  more  apt  to  em- 
brcu:e  paradoxes^  then  ought  else,  a/nd  durst  attempt  no  evil 
things  forfeare  of  the  gods.     This  was  Zamolcus  stratagem 
amongst  the  Thracians;  Numas  plot,  when  he  said  he  had 
conference  with  the  nymph  ^Egeria;   and  that  of  Sertorius 

*  Zeleucus,  prsfat  legis.    Qui  urbem  avit  regionem  inhabitant,  penaasoa  esse 
oportet  esse  Deos.  ^  10.  de  legibus.  R^gio  neglecta  maximam  pestem  in 

dvitatem  infert,  omnium  scelerum  fenestram  aperit.  ^  Cardanus  Com.  in 

Ptolomcum  quadiipart  '  Lipsiusl.  1.  cap.  3.  '  Homtf  sinexeligioDr,  • 

sicut  equus  sine  frsBDo.  '  Vaninus  diaL  52  de  oraculis.  v  Lib.  10.  Ideo 

Lycuigus,  SuL  non  quod  ipse  superstitiosus,  sed  quod  videret  mortales  pazadoxa 
fadlius  amplecti,  nee  res  graves  audere  sine  periculo  Deorum. 
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with  an  hart ;  to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving 
them  from  the  gods ;  or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct, 
which  Nicholas  Damascen  well  observes  of  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
and  Minos,  they  had  their  lawes  dictatied,  monte  saerOj  by  Ju- 
piter himself.     So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  lawes  to  the 
a  Angel  Gabriel,  by  whose  direction,  he  gave  out,  they  were 
made.     Caligula,  in  Dion,  fained  himself  to  be  familiar  with 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which  kept  those  Romans 
under,  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  1.  disput.  cap.  11  etl^, 
were  reliffione  maxime  motif  most  superstitious :)  and  did  curb 
the  people  more  by  this  meanes,  then  by  force  of  armes,  or 
severity  of  humane  lawes.      Sola  plebecula  earn  agnoscebat 
(saith  Vaninus  dial.  1.  lip.  4.  de  admirandks  naturce  arcanis) 
speaking  of  religion,  qua  JacUe  decipitur^  magnates  vero  et 
pbUosophi  nequaquam;  your  grandies  and  phSosophers  had 
no  such  conceit,  sed  ad  imperii  conformatianem  et  amplifica- 
tionenij  quam  sine  pretextu  religionis  tneri  non  poterant; 
and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  held  as  much,  phi- 
losophers especially,  animadvertebant  hi  semper  hcec  esse  fan 
beUas,  attamen  ob  metum  publiccB  potestatis  silere  cogebantur^ 
they  were  still  silent  for  fear  of  lawes,  &c.     To  this  end,  that 
Syrian  Phyresides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in  the  East 
amongst  the  heathens,  first  the  immortality  of  the  soule,  as 
Trismegistus  did  in  JBgypt,  with  a  many  of  fained  Grods* 
Those  French  and  Britain  druides  in  the  west,  first  taught, 
saith  ^  Caesar,  non  interire  anim^asj  but  after  death  to  go  from 
one  to  a/nothcTj  that  so  they  might  encourage  them  to  veriue. 
'Twas  for  a  politique  end;  and  to  this  purpose  the  old  poets 
fained  those  ^'Elysian  fields,  their  iEacus,  Minos,  and  Rha- 
damantus,  their  infernal  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes,  fiery 
Phlegetons,  Plutos  kingdome,  and  variety  of  torments  after 
death.     Those  that  had  done  well,  went  to  the  Elysian  fi^ds; 
but  evil  doers  to  Gocytus,  and  to  that  burning  lake  of  ^  hell, 
with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tormented.     'Tis  this 
which  ^  Plato  labors  for  in  his  Phaedon,  et  9.  de  rep.     The 
Turkes  in  their  Alcoran,  when  they  set  down  rewards,  and 
severall  punishments  for  every  particular  vertue  and  vice ;  '  when 
they  perswade  men,  that  they  that  dye  in  battle,  shall  go  directly 
to  heaven ;  but  wicked  livers  to  eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all 
sortes  (much  like  our  papistical  purgatory)  for  a  set  time  shall 
be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as  appears  by  that  tract  which  John 

•  CleonaiduB  epist.  \.    Novas  leges  suas  ad  Angdnm  (Hbridem  lefeiebat,  quo 
.   monitore,  mentiebatar  omnia  se  gerere.         ^  Lib.  16.  belli  C^allid*  Ut  meta  morti* 
neglecln,  ad  virtutem  indtarent.  «  De  his  lege  Lacianum  de  luctu  Tonu  1. 

Homer  Odyss.  1 1.  Viig.  iffiou  6.         .      .      ^  Baratbro  sulfuie  et  flaamii  stagnanie 
etemum  demeigebantur.  «  Et  3.  de  lepub.   Omnis  inBtltutioaddlesoeiitam  e* 

referenda^  ut  de  Deo  bene  ^entiant,  ob  commune  bonum.  '  Boterus. 
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BaDtista  Alfaqui  that  Mauritanian  priest,  now  turned  Christian, 
hatn  written  in  his  c<)nfutation  of  the  Alcoran.  After  a  mans 
death  two  black  angels^  Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call 
them)  come  to  him  to  his  grave,  and  punish  mm  for  his  prece- 
dent sins;  if  he  lived  well  they  torture  him  the  less;, if  ill, 
per  indesinentes  cruciatus  ad  diem  jtidicii^  they  incessantly 
punish  him  to  the  daye  of  judgment.  Nemo  vivetUium  qui  ad 
Aorum  mentionem  non  tottis  horret  et  contremiscit^  the  thought 
of  this  crucifies  them  all  their  lives  long,  and  makes  them 
spende  thdr  dayes  in  fasting  and  prayer,  ne  mala  hcec  conHiu 
ffont,  Sf'C.  A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus,  lib.  1.  cap.  28. 
called  Senex  de  montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  govern- 
ment amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keepe  them  in  awe,  found 
a  convenient  place  in  a  pleasant  valley,  environed  with  hils, 
in  »  which  he  made  a  deliiious  parJe^fuU  of  odoriferous  Jbwres 
andJruitSf  and  a  palace  fuu  of  all  worldly  contents^  that 
could  possibly  be  aevised,  musick,  pictures,  variety  of  meats 
&c.  and  chose  out  a  certwi  yong  man,  whom  with  a  ^sopo- 
riferous  potion  he  so  benummed,  that  he  perceived  nothing : 
and  80^  fast  asleep  cls  he  wa^y  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  into 
this /aire  garden.  Where  after  he  had  lived  a  while  in  all  such 
pleasures  a  sensual  man  could  desire,  ^  he  cast  him  into  a  sle^ 
againe^  and  brotight  himjbrth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  might 
tell  others  he  had  been  in  paradise.  The  like  he  did  for  hell, 
land  by  this  meanes  brought  his  people  to  subjection.  Because 
heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  and  to  be  be- 
leeved  necessary  by  Christians :  so  cunningly  can  the diveland 
his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge 
the  like,  to  circumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers. 
Many  such  trickes  and  impostures  are  acted  by  polititians,  in 
China  especially,  but  with  what  effect  I  will  discourse  in  the 
symptomes. 

Next  to  polititians,  if  I  may  distinguish  them,  are  some  of 
our  priests,  (who  make  religion  poBcy)  if  not  far  beyond 
them,  for  tliey  domineer  over  princes  and  statesmen  them- 
selves. Carnificinam  exercent,  one  saith)  they  tjrrannize  over 
mens  consciences  more  then  any  other  tormentors  whatsoeverj 
partly  for  their  commodity  and  gaine ;  reltgionum  enim  om- 
nhum  abus^  (as  ^  Postellus  holds)  qusestus  scilicet  sacrijidim 
in  causd  est:  for  sovereignty,  credit,  to  maintain  their  state 


•  Citraaqnam,  viridarium  plantavit  maximum  et  pulcfaerrimum,  floribus  odoriferia 
et  8«avibu8  fructibus  plenum^  &c.  ^  Potutn  quendamdedit,  quo  inescatus,  et 

gravi  Bopore  oppressus,  in  viiidariom  interim  ducebatur,  &c.  <^  Atque  iterum 

memoratum  potum  bibendum  exhibuit,  et  sic  extra  Paradisum  reduxit,  ut  cum 
evigfiUoret,  sopore  soluto,  &c.  **  Lib.  l*'de  orb.  Concord,  cap.  7- 
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and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are  thdr 
chiefe  supporters.     What  have  they  not  made  the  common  peo- 
ple beleeve  ?  Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things ;  what 
devices,  traditions,  ceremonies,  have  they  not  invented  in  all 
ages,  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  to  enrich  themselves  ?  Qu^us 
quuBstui  sunt  capti  superstitiofie  animij  as  »  Livy  saith.    Those 
^Egyptian  priests  of  old,  got  all  the  soveraignty  into  their  hands, 
and  knowing,  ^  as  Curtius  insinuates,  nuUa  res  ejkacius  muUi- 
tudmem  regit  qiumi  superstitioj  melius  vatihus  quam  ducibus 
parent^  va/nd  relisione  capti^  etiam  impotentes  ja^minte ;  the 
common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  thett  captains,  and  no- 
thing so  forcibly  as  superstition,  or  better  then  blind  zeale  to 
rule  a  multitude ;  have  so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is 
incredible  to  relate.     All  nations  almost,  have  been  besotted 
in  this  kinde.    Amongst  our  Brittaines  and  old  Gaules  the 
Druides;  Ma^ in  Persia;  Philosophers  in  Greece ;  Chaldeans 
amongst  the  Orientall ;  Brachmanni  in  India ;  Gymnosophists 
in  ^Ethiopia;  the  Turditanes  in  Spwne;  Augures  in  Rome, 
have  insulted ;  ApoUos  priests  in  Greece,  Phsebades  and  Py- 
thonisssB,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasmes ;  Amphiaraus  and  his 
companions;  now  Mahometan  and  Pagan  priests,  what  can  they 
not  effect?  How  doe  they  not  infatuate  the  world  ?  Adeoviique 
(as  c  Scaliger  writes  of  the  Mahometan  priests)  turn  gentium 
turn  locorunif  gens  ista  sacrorum  mmistraf  mlgi  secat  spesj  ad 
ea  quce  ipsi  f/ngunt  somnia^  so  cunningly  can  they  gull  the 
commons  in  all  places  and  countries.     But  above  all  others, 
that  high  priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  su- 
perstitious brood,  the  bull-bellowing  pope,  which  now  rageth 
m  the  west,  that  three-headed  Cerberus  hath  plaid' his  part. 
«*  Whose  religion  at  this  day  is  meer  pdicie,  a  state  wholly 
composed  of  superstition  ami  witj  and  needs  nothing  but  wU 
and  superstition  to  maintain  it :  that  useth  colUdges  and  reli- 
gious houses  to  as  good  purpose  a^  forts  and  casUes,and  doth 
more  at  this  day  by  a  company  of  scribbling  parasites,  fiery 
spirited  friers,  zealous  anchorites,  hypocritical  confessours,  and 
those  pretorian  souldiers,  his  Janisary  J^esuites,  (that  dissocia- 
ble society,  as  ^  Langius  terms  it,  postremus  diaboU  conatus,  et 
scBculi  excrementum^  that  now  stand  in  the  fore  fronte  of  the 
battle,  will  have  a  monopoly  of,  and  ingrosse  all  other  learning, 
but  domineer  in  divinity ; 

^  Excipiunt  soli  totius  vulnera  belli> 

and  fight  alone  almost,  for  the  rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and 

•Lib.  4.  »»Lib.  4.  «  Exerc  228.  •»  Sir  Ed.  Sands.  «> 

consult  de  princ  inter  provinc.  Europ.  '  Ludan. 
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asses)  then  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armies. 
What  power  of  prince,  or  poena!  law,  be  it  never  so  strict, 
could  enforce  men  to  doe  that  which  for  conscience  sake  they 
will  voluntarily  undergo .?     As  to  fast  from  all  fleshe,  abstain 
from  marriage,  rise  to  their  prayers  at  midnight,  whip  them- 
selves, with  stupend  fasting  and  pennance,  abandon  the  world, 
wilfuU  fibverty,  perform  canonical  and  blinde.  obedience,  to 
prostrate  their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  offer  up  them- 
selves at  their  superiours  feet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so  pow- 
erful an  engin  as  superstition  ?  which  they  right  well  perceiv- 
ing, are  of  no  religion  at  all  themselves :  Primum  enim  (as 
C^vin  rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and  practice  of  their  hfe 
proves)  area/rue  illius  theologicey  quod  ajmd  eos  regmU^  caput 
est^  nullum  esse  Deum^  they  hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Leo  10. 
did,  Hildebrand  the  magician,  Alexander  6.  Julius  2.  meer 
atheists,  and  which  the  common  proverb  amongst  them  ap- 
proves ;  ^The  worst  Christians  of  Italt^  are  the  Romans^  of  the 
Romans  the  priests  are  wildest,  the  lewdest  priests  are  pre- 
f erred  to  he  cardinals^  and  the  baddest  man  arruyngst  the  cardi- 
nals is  chosen  to  be  pope,  that  is  «n  epicure,  as  most  part  the 
popes  are,  infidels  and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think  and  beleeve ; 
and  what  is  said  of  Christ,  to  be  fables  and  impostures ;  of 
heaven  and  liell^  day  of  judgment^  paradise,  immortality  of  the 
soule,  are  all 

^  Rumores  vani,  verbaque  inania, 
Et  par  sollicito-fabula  somnio^ 

Dreams,  toyes,  and  old  wives  tales.  Yet  as  so  many  ^  whet- 
stones' to  make  other  tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though 
they  be  of  no  religion  at  all,  they  will  make  others  most  devout 
and.  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats,  compel,  enforce 
from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a  line ; 
when  as  their  end^  is  not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance 
Grods  kingdome,  seeke  his  glory  or  common  good ;  but  to  en- 
rich themselves,  to  enlarge  their  territories,  to  domineer  and 
compel  them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  For  what  otherwise  care  they  ?  Si  mundus  vult  decipiy 
decijnatur ;  ^tis  fit  it  should  be  so.  And  what  ^  Austin  cites 
from  Yarro  to  maintain  his  Roman  religion,  we  may  better 
apply  to  them :  rrnilta  vera,  quce  vulgus  scire  nan  est  utile ; 
pleraque  Jldsa^  guce  tamen  aliter  existimare  popuhim  expedit ; 
some  things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their  owne  ends 
they  will  not  have  the  ^lish  commonalty  take  notice  of. 
As  well  may  witness  their  intolerable  covetousness,  strange 

•  Six  £d«  Sandfl  in  bis  RelatioD.  ^  Seneca.  ^  Vice  cods,  acutum 

Rcddeie  qa»  femim  valet,  ezson  ipsa  secandi.  '  De  civ.  Dei  lib.  4.  cap.  31 
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• 
forgeries,  fopperies,  fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties,  impos- 
tures, illusions,  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  traditions,  false  mi- 
racles, which  they  have  still  forced,  to  enthral,  circumvent  and 
subjugate  them,  to  maintain  their  own  estates.  *  One  while 
by  buls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and  their  doctrine  of  good 
works,  that  they  be  meritorious;  hope  of  heaven  by  that 
meanes,  they  have  so  fleeced  the  commonalty,  and  spuired  on 
this  free  superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  hunself  blinde,  and 
is  an  asse  to  carry  burdens.  They  have  so  amplified  Peters  pa- 
trimony, that  from  a  poor  bishop,  he  is  become  rex  regum, 
dommiLS  dominantium,  a  demi-god,  as  his  canonists  make  him 
(Felinus  and  the  rest)  above  Grod  himselfe.  And  for  his 
wealth  and  ^  temporalties,  is  not  inferiour  to  many  kings ;  ^  his 
cardinals,  princes  companions ;  and  in  every  kingdome  almost, 
abbots,  pnors,  monkes,  friers,  &c.  and  his  cleargy  have  in- 
^ossed  a  ^  third  part,  half,  in  some  places  all,  into  tneir  hands. 
Three  prince  electors  in  Germany,  bishops ;  besides  Magde- 
burge.  Spire,  Saltsburge,  Breme,  Bamberge,  &c.  In  France, 
as  Bodine,  lib,  de  repub,  gives  us  to  understand,  their  revenues 
are  twelve  millions,  and  tnree  hundred  thousand  livres ;  and  of 
twelve  parts  of  th^  revenues  in  France,  the  church  po^sesseth 
seven.  The  JesUites,  a  new  sect  begun  in  this  age,  have,  as 
^  Middendorpius  and  ^Pelargus  reckon  up,  three  or  foure  hun-* 
dred  coUedges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  then  many 

Erinces.  In  France,  as  Amoldus  proves,  in  thirty  yeares  they 
ave  got  bis  centum  librarum  miUia  annua^  SOOOOOl.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.  We  have  had  in  England, 
as  Armachanus  demonstrates,  above  thirty  thousand  friers  at 
once,  and  as  %  Speed  collects  out  of  Lelande  and  others,  almost 
600  religious  houses,  and  neer  two  hundred  thousand  poimd, 
in  revenues  of  the  old  rent,  belonging  to  them  ;  besides  images 
of  gold,  silver,  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as  ^Weever 
calculates,  and  esteems  them  at  the  dissolution  of  abbies, 
worth  a  million  of  gold.  How  many  towns  in  every  kingdome 
hath  superstition  enriched  !  What  a  deal  of  mony  by  musty 
reliques,  images,  idolatry,  have  their  mass-priests  ingrossedf, 
and  what  sums  have  they  scraped  by  their  other  tricks! 
Lauretum  in  Italy,  Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  dayes, 
uVh  omnia  auro  mtent^  saith  Erasmus,  S**  Thomas  shrine,  &c. 

•  Seeking  their  own,  saith  Paul,  not  Christs.  ^  He  hath  the  dutchy  cf 

Spoledo  in  Italy,  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  beside  Rome,  and  the  territories  ad. 
jacent,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  &c    Avignon  in  France,  &c.  «  Estotefiratres  mei, 

et  prindpes  hujus  mundL  <i  The  laity  suspect  their  gieatneis,  witness  thoae 

statutes  of  mortmain.  «  Lib.  &  de  Academ.  '  Prsefst  lib.  de  paradox. 

Jesuit  Rom.  provinda  habet  CoL  36.  Neapol.  23.     Veneta  13.  Lusit.  16.  India 
orient.  27.  Brasil.  20,  &c.  t  In  his  Chronic,  vit.  Hen.  8.  '  15  c^. 

of  his  funeral  Monuments. 
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may  witness.     *  Delpfaos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece,  for 
Apollos  oracle,   Delos  commune  conciliabuhtm  et  emporium 
sold  religione  munitum;   Dodona,  whose  fame  and  wealth 
were  sustained  by  relimon,  were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.     If 
they  can  get  but  a  reUque  of  some  saint,  the  Virgin  Maries 
picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that  city  is  for  ever  made,  it  needs 
no  other  maintenance.     Now  if  any  of  these  their  impostures, 
or  juggling  tricks  be  controverted,  or  called  in  question :  If  a 
magnanimous  or  zealous  Luther,  an  heroical  Luther,  as  ^Dith- 
marus  cals  him,  dare  touch  the  monkes  bellies,  all  is  in  a 
combustion,  all  is  in  an  uprore.     Demetrius  and  his  associates 
are  ready  to  pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up  their  trades, 
*^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiafis :  With  a  mighty  shout  of 
two  houres  long  they  will  roare  and  not  be  pacified.  . 

Now  for  their  authority:    what  by  auricular  confession, 
satisfaction,  penance,  Peters  keyes,  thundrings,  excommuni- 
cations, &e.  roaring  buls,  this  high  priest  of  Rome,  shaking 
his  Go!rgons  head,  hath  so  terrified  the  soule  of  many  a  silly 
man,  insulted  over  majesty  it  self,  and  swaggered  generally 
over  all  Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still  doth  to  some,  holding 
them  as  yet  in  slavish  subjection,  as  never  tyrannizing  Spa- 
niards did  by  their  poor  Negroes,  or  Turkes  by  their  gally- 
slaves.     ^  The  Bishop  of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a  parasite  of 
bis,  de  moff.  Eccles.  lib,  %  cap.  1.)  hath  done  that  without 
armeSf   whtch  those  Roman  emperOurs  could  ttever  aichieve 
witk  forty  legions  of  souU&ers;  deposed  kings,  and  crowned 
them  again  with  his  foot ;  made  friends,  and  corrected  at  his 
pleasure,  &c.      «  Ti*  a  wonder^  saith  Machiavel,  Florentvnce 
hist.  lib.  1.  what  slavery  king  Hemy  the  second  endured  for 
the  death  ofTho.  a  Beckett  what  things  he  was  enjouned  hy  the 
Pope  y  and  hoiv  he  submitted  himself  to  doe  that  which  in  our  times  ^ 
a  private  man  would  not  endure^  and  all  through  superstition. 
^  Henry  the  fourth,  deposed  of  his  empire,  stood  bare-footed 
with  his  wife  at  the  gates  of  Canossus.     ^  Fredericke  the 
emperour  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander  the  third.     Another 
held  Adrians  stirrup ;  king  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandul- 
phos  the  Popes  legat,  &c.     What  made  .so  many  thousand 
Christians  travel  from  France,  Britain,  &c  into  the  holy  knd, 
spend  such  huge  summs  of  mony,  go  a  pilgrimage  so  familiarly 
to  Jerusalem,  to  creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  superstition  ? 
.  What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their  lives,  to  leave  their 

*  Pauaanias  in  Lacbnicis  lib.  3.    Idem  de  Achaicis  lib.  3.    Cujus  summs  opes, 
et  valde  inclyta  fama.  ^  Exercit  Eth.  Colleg.  3.  disp.  3.  ^  Act.  19.  28. 

^  Fondfex  Romanus  prorsus  inermis  regibus  terrse  jura  dat,  ad  regna  evehit,  ad 
pocem  cogit,  et  peccanteff  castigate  &c.  quod  imperatores  Roman!  40  legionibus 
annati  non  dSeGerunt  *  Mirum  quanta  passus  sit  H.  2.  quomodo  9e 

vabmlflit,  ea  ae  facturum  poUidtus,  quorum  hodie  ne  ^rivatus  quidem  partem  faceret. 
'  Sigonius  9.  hitt.  ItaL  k  Curio  lib.  4.  Fox  Martyiol. 
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native  countries,  to  go  seek  martyrdome  in  the  Indies,  but 
superstition  ?  to  be  assassinates,  to  meet  death,  murder  kings,, 
but  a  false  perswasion  of  merit,  of  canonical  or  blind  obedi- 
ence which  they  instill  into  them,   and  animate  them  by 
strange  illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints?     Sucn 
pretty  feats  can  the  oi vel  work  by  priests ;  and  so  well  for  their 
own  advantage  can  they  play  their  parts.     And  if  it  were  not 
yet  enough,  by  priests  and  polititians  to  delude  mankind, 
and  crucifie  the  soules  of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his 
tragoedy,  more  irons  in  the  fire,  another  sceane  of  heretiques, 
factious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spirits,  schismaticks,  im- 
postors, false  prophets,  blind  guides ;  that  out  of  pride,  sin- 
gularity, vainglory,  blind  zeale,  cause  much  more  madness 
yet,  set  all  in  an  uprore  by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes, 
figments,  crotchets,  make  new  divisions,  subdivisions,  new 
sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to  another,  one  kingdome  to 
another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother, 
father  against  son,  to  the  mine  and  destruction  of  a  common- 
wealth, to  the  disturbance  of  peace,  and  to  make  a  generall 
confusion  of  all  estates.     How  did  those  Arrians  rage  of  old ! 
How  many  did  they  circumvent !  Those  Pelagians,  Manichees, 
&c.  their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.     How  many 
sillv  soules  have  impostors  still  deluded,  drawn  away,   and 
quite  alienated  from  Christ !  Lucians  Alexander,  Simon  Magus, 
whose  statue  was  to  be  seen  and  adored  in  Rome,  saith  Justine 
Martyr,  Simoni  Deo  sando,  Sfc.  after  his  decease.    ^  Apollo- 
nius  Tianaeus,  Cynops,  Eumo,  who  by  counterfeiting  some 
new  ceremonies  and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria,  by 
spitting  fire,  and  the  Bke,  got  an  army  together  of  forty  thou- 
«and  men,  and   did  much  harm:  with  Evdo  de  steUis^  ot 
•whom    Nubrigensis  speakes,   lib.    1.  cap.   19.  that  in  king 
Stephens  dayes  imitated  most  of  Christs  miracles,  fed  1  know 
not  how  many  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  buUt  castles  in 
the  ayr,  &c.  to  the  seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  soules. 
In  Franconia,  1476,  a  base  iUiterate  fellow  took  upon  him  to  be 
a  prophet,  and  preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a  neatherd  at 
NichoibacUsen ;  he  seduced  80000  persons,  and  was  taken  by 
the  commonal^  to  be  a  most  holy  man,  come  from  heaven. 
^  Tradeemen  left  thdr  shops,  women  their  distaves,  servants 
roffhjrom  their  mastersy  children  from  their  parents,  stJujIUers 
.    left  t/ieir  tutors,  aU  to  heat  h\m ;  some  for  novelty ^  swne  far 
zeale.    He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Wartzburge, 
and  so  he  and  his  heresie  vanished  together.     How  many 

*  Hieiodes  contends  ApoUoniuB  to  have  been  as  great  a  prophet  as  Christ,  whom 
Eusebius  confutes.  ^  MunsterCosmog.  L  3.  c.  36.    Arthioes  ex 

offidnn,  fcemins  e  colo,  &c.  quasi  numine  quodam  rapti,  nesciis  parcntibus  et 
dominis,  recta  adeunt,  &c.  Combustus  demum  ab  Herbipolensi  episcopo,  haiesii 
evanuit. 
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such  impostours,  false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  kings 
raign !  What  chronicle  will  not  afford  such  examples !  that  as 
so  many  ignesjatui^  have  led  men  out  of  the  way,  terrified 
some,  deluded  others,  that  are  apt  to  be  carried  about  with 
the  blast  of  every  winde,  a  rude  inconstant  multitude,  a  silly 
company  of  poor  soules,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered 
together  like  so  many  pibbles  in  a  tide.  What  prodigious 
follies,  madness,  vexations,  persecutions,  absurdities,  impossi- 
bilities, these  impostours,  heretiques^  &c.  have  thrust  upon  the 
world ;  what  strange  effects,  shall  be  shewed  in  the  symptomes. 
Now  the  meanes  by  which,  or  advantages  the  divel  and  his 
infemall  ministers  take,  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world 
with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false  doctrines,  superstitious  fop- 
peries, are  from  themselves,  innate  feare,  ignorance,  simplicity,, 
hope  a{id  feare,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal 
engins,  with  their  objects,  reward  and  punishment,  purgatory, 
Limbus  Patrunij  S^c.  which  now  more  then  ever  tyrannize ; 
^Jbr  what  province  is  free  from  atheisms^  superstition^  idolatry, 
schismey  heresie^  impiety ,  their  JacUmrs  andJbUowers?  thence 
they  proceed,  and  from  that  same  decayed  image  of  Grod,  which 
is  yet  remaining  in  us. 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit^  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit^  ■ 

our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us ;  we  know 
there  is  a  God,  and  nature  doth  informe  us ;  ^  Nulla  gens  tarn 
barhara  (saith  TuUy)  cui  non  insideat  hoRc  persuasio  Deum 
esse;  sed  nee  Scytha^  nee  GrcectiSy  nee  Persa^  nee  Hyper- 
boreus  dissentiet  (as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  ser.  1. 
farther  addes)  nee  continentis  nee  insidarum  habitatovy  let 
him  dwell  where  he  will,  in  what  coast  soever,  there  is  no 
nation  so  barbarous  that  is  not  perswaded  there  is  a  Grod. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  reade  of  that  infinite  superstition  amongst 
the  Indians  in  this  kinde,  of  their  tenents  in  America,  pro  svo 
quisque  libitu  varias  res  veneraba/nlur  superstitiase,  plantas, 
animalia,  montesj  ^c,  omne  quod  amabant  a/ui  horrebant 
(some  few  places  excepted,  as  he  grants,  that  had  no  God  at 
all).    So  the  heavens  decla/re  the  ghry  of  God^  and  the  fir* 
mament  deelareth  his  handie^worJcy  rscUm  19.   Every  creature 
will  evince  it ; 

Prsesentemque  refert  quielibet  herba  Dewn. 

Notentes  sciuntyfatentur  invitiy  as  the  said  Tyrius  proceeds, 
will  or  nill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.  The  philosophers, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca, 

*  ^ulla  non  provincia  hsrenbus,  aUieiamis,  &c.  plena.    Nullus  orbis  angului  ab 
huce beUuisimmunis.  ^  Lib.  1. de naU Deonim. 
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Epictetus,  those  Magi,  Druides^  &c.  went  as  far  as  they  could 
by  the  light  of  Nature ;  *  mvUa  pneclara  de  naturd  Dei  acripta 
reliqueruntf  writ  many  things  well  of  the  nature  ofQod,  but 
they  had  but  a  confused  Ughtj  a  glimpse  ; 

^  Quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  malign^ 
Est  iter  in  sylvis, 

as  he  that  walkes  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,  they  OToped  in  the 
darke.  They  had  a  gross  knowledge,  as  he  m  Euripides,  O 
DeuSy  quicquid  es^  sive  ccelum;  sive  terra^  sive  aliud  quid ;  and 
thaf  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entium  miserere  mei.  And  so  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soule,  and  future  happiness.  Immortali- 
tatem  animce  (saith  Hierome)  Pythagoras  somniwvit^  Demo- 
critus  non  credidit,  in  consolationem  cbmnationis  suce  Socrates 
in  carcere  disputavit;  Indus^  Persa,  Gothic,  <S*c.  philoso- 
phantur.  So  some  said  this,  some  that,  as  they  conceived 
themselves ;  wl^ich  the  divel  perceiving,  led  them  farther  out 
(as  ^  Lemnius  observes)  and  made  them  worship  him  as  their 
God,  with  stockes  and  stones ;  and  torture  themselves  to  their 
owne  destruction,  as  he  thought  fit  himself;  inspired  his 
priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions  to  prosecute  the 
same;  which  they  for  their  owpe  ends  were  as  willing  to 
undergoe,  taking  advantage  of  their  simplicitie,  feare  and 
ignorance.  For  the  common  people  are  as  a  flocke  of  sheep, 
a  rude  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  cpmmon  sense,  a 
meer  beast,  beUua  multorum  capitum^  will  go  whithersoever 
they  are  led :  as  you  lead  a  ram  over  a  gap  by  the  homes,  all 
the  rest  will  follow ;  ^  non  qud  eundum,  sed  qua  itur,  they 
will  doe  as  they  see  others  doe,  and  as  their  prince  will  have 
them ;  let  him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  they  are  for  him. 
Now  for  those  idolaters,  Maxentius  and  Licinius ;  then,  for 
Ccmstantine  a  Christian.  ^  Qui  Christum  negant  malepereanty 
acclamatum  est  decies,  for  two  houres  space;  qui  Christum 
mm  colunty  Au^usti  inimiei  sunty  acclamatum  est  ter  decies ; 
and  by  and  by  idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  «lulianus ; 
all  Arrians  under  Constantius;  good  Catholiques  again  under 
Jovinianua.  And  little  difference  there  is  betwixt  tlhe  discre^ 
tian  of  men  and  childrefi  in  this  case;  especiaUy  qfoldjblkes 
'and  women^  as  ^Cardan  discoursed!,  when  as  they  are  tossed 
mth  feare  and  superstition,  and  with  other  mens  folly  and 

•  Z«nchius.  ^  Viig.  6.  JEtu  «  Superstitio  ex  ignoraotia  diviniutis 

^menit^  ex  vitiosk  smulatione,  et  d^monis  inecebris,  inconstans,  timens,  fluctuans. 


diatet  sapienda  ▼iiaram  a  puerili,  mnjLlo  minua  aenum  et  mulienuu,  cum  meCu  et 
aupeistitione  et  alienl  stultitiA  et  impnbitate  aimpljces  agitanttir. 
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dishonesty.     So  that  I  may  say  their  ignorance  is  a  cause  of 
their  superstition,  a  symptdme,  and  madness  it  self; 

Supplicii  causa  est^  suppliciiunque  sui. 

Their  own  feare,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be  deplored  lethargy,  is 
that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  other,  and  puis  these  miseries 
on.  their  own  heads.     For  in  all  these  relimons  ^nd  super- 
stitions, amonest  our  idolaters,  you  shall  still  finde  that  the 
parties  first  afi&ted,  are  silly,  ruae,  ignorant  people,  old  folkes, 
that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak  women,  or  some 
poor  rude  illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon, 
and  gulled  in  this  kmde,  prone  without  either  examination  or 
due  consideration  (for  they  take  up  religion  a  trust,  as  at 
mercers  they  do  their  wares)  to  beleeve  any  thing.     And  the 
best  meanes  they  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it  when 
they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  still  in  ignorance :  for  Igno^ 
ranee  is  the  mother  qf  devotion^  as  all  the  world  knowes,  and 
these  times  can  amply  witness.     This  hath  been  the  divels 
practice,  and  his  infemall  ministers  in  all  ages;  not  as  our 
Saviour  by  a  few  silly  fishermen,  to  confound  the  wisdome  of 
the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sinners,  but  to  make  ad- 
vantage of  their  ignorance,  to  confound  them  and  their  asso- 
ciates ;  and  that  they  may  better  effect  what  they  intend,  they 
begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor  ^stimid,  illiterate  {persons.     So 
Mahomet  did  when  he  published  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece 
of  work  (said  *>  BredenDachius)yW/  qf  nonsense,  barbartsme, 
conftision,  without  rime,  reason f  or  any  good  composition  ;Jirst 
published  to  a  compa/ny  qf  rude  rustickes,  hog-rubbers,  that 
had  no  discretion^  judgment,  art^  or  understahai/ng ;  and  is  so 
still  maintained.    For  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy  to  let  no 
man  comment ;  dare  to  dispute  or  call  in  question,  to  this  day, 
any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  incredible,  ridiculous ; 
fabulous  as  it  is,  it  must  be  beleeved  imj^lidte ;  upon  pain  of 
death  no  man  must  dare  to  contradict  it,  God  and  the  Em- 
perour,  SfC.    What  else  do  our  Papists,  but  by  keeping  the 
people  in  ignorance,  vent  and  broach  all  their  new  ceremonies 
and  traditions,  when  they  conceSal  the  Scripture,  reade  it  in 
Latine,  and  to  some  few  alone,  feeding  the  slavish  people,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  tales  out  of  Legends,  and  such  Uke 
fabulous  narrations  ?  Whom  do  they  begin  with  but  collapsed 
ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  superstitious  old  folkes,  illiterate 
persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly  companions,  or 
sooner  circumvent?    So  doe  all  our  schismaticks  and  here- 

*  In  all  superstition,  wise  men  follow  foob.    Bacon's  Easayes.  ^  Pei^^rin. 

Uieros.  cap.  6.  Totom  scriptum  confosum  sine  ordine  yd  colore,  absque  sensu  et 
xatione  ad  vustidsslnioB  idem  dedit,  rudissimos,  et  pronus  agrestea,  qui  nullius  eraat 
discretioiUB,  ut  dijudisaEe  possent. 
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tiques.      Marcus  and  Valentinian,*  heretiques  in  *"  Irenaeus, 
seduced  first,  I  know  not  how  many  women,  and  made  them 
beleeve  they  were  prophets.     ^  Frier  ComeUus  of  Dort,  se- 
duced a  company  of  silly  women.     What  are  all  our  Ana- 
baptists, Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  but  a  company  of 
rude,  illiterate,  capritious  base  fellowes?  What  are  most  of 
our  Papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant,  and  blinde  bayards  ?  how 
should  they  otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  brought  up  and 
kept  still  in  darkness  ?   ^If  their  pastors  (saith  Lavater)  had 
done  their  duties,  and  instritcted  their  flockes  as  they  oiLght^ 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion^  or  hai  notjbr- 
bidden  them  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  tliey  had  not  been 
as  they  are.     But  being  so  mis-led  all  their  lives  in  supersti- 
tion, and  carried  hood-wmked  like  hawkes,  how  can  they  prove 
otherwise  then  blinde  ideots,  and  superstitious  asses?   what 
shall  we  expect  else  at  their  h^nds  ?    Neither  is  it  sufficient  to 
keep  them  blinde,  and  in  Cymmerian  darkness,  but  withall,  as 
a  schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boyes,  to  make  them  follow  their 
books,  sometimes  by  good  hope,  promises  and  encouragements ; 
but  most  of  all  by  feare,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats  and 
punishment,  do  they  collogue  and  sooth  up  their  silly  auditors, 
and  so  bring  them  into  a  fools  paradise.     Rex  eris,  aiunt,  si 
rede  fades  ^  do  well,  thou  shalt  be  crowned ;  but  for  the  most 
part  by  threats,  terrours   and   affrights,  they  tjo^annize  and 
terrifie  their  distressed  soules ;  knowing  that  feare  alone  is  the 
sole  and  onely  means  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to 
that  Hemistichium  of  Petronius,  primus  in  orbe  Deos  fecit 
timar,  the  feare  of  some  divine  and  supreme  powers,  keeps 
men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties;    they 
play  upon  their  consciences ;  ^  which  was  practised  of  old  in 
Mgypt  by  their  priests.  When  there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made 
the  people  beleeve  God  wftis  angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come ; 
they  take  all  opportunities  of  naturall  causes,  to  delude  the 
peoples  senses,  and  with  fearfuU  tales  out  of  purgatory,  fained 
apparitions,  earth  quakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragicall  ex- 
amples of  divels,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles,  coun- 
terfeit  visions,  &c.  they  doe  so  insult  over,  and  restrain  them, 
never  Hoby  so  dared  a  larke,  that  they  will  not  « offend  the 
least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarse  look  awry.  Deus  bone,  (^Lavater 
exclaimes)  qnot  hoc  commentum  de  purgatorio  misere  afflixUl 
good  God,  how  many  men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by 
this  fiction  of  purgatory  ! 

*  Lib.  1.  cap.  9.  Valent.  hsres.  9.  ^  Meteranus  li.  8.  hist.  Belg.  *  Si 

doetores  suum  fiscisaeiit  offidum,  et  plebem  fidei  oommissam  lecte  institnisaeDt  de  . 
doctrinn  Chiistianae  capitibus,  nee  sacris  scriptuiis  interdixissent,  de  multis  procul- 
*  dulMo  lecie  sensissent.  <*  Gartiiu  li.  4.-         'See  more  in  Kenmisius  Examen 

C<mdL  Trident,  de  Puigatorio.  '  Part  1.  c  16.  parU  3.  cap.  18.  et  14. 
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To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  feare,  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity, he  hath  severall  engins,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and 
enthrall ;  omitting  no  opportunities,  according  to  mens  severall 
inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and  humour  themr  to 
maintain  his  superstition ;  sometimes  to  stupifie,  besot  them ; 
sometimes  again  by  oppositions,  factions,  to  set  all  at  oddes 
and  in  an  uproare ;  sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes 
him  a  principall  agent;   sometimes  whole  cities,  countries. 
If  of  meaner  sort,  by  stupidity,  canonicall  obedience,  blind 
zeale,  &c.     If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition,  popularity, 
vain  glory.     If  of  the  cleargy  and  more  eminent,  of  better 
parts  then  the  rest,  mofe  learned,  eloquent,  he  puiSes  them  up 
with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  worth,  scientid  inflatiy  they 
besin  to  swell  and  scorn  all  the  world  in  respect  of  themselves, 
and  thereupon   turn  heretiques,   schismatickes,  broach  new 
doctrines,  frame  new  crotchets  and  the  like ;  or  else  out  of  too 
much  learning  become  mad;  or  out  of  curiosity,  they  will 
search  into  Gods  secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  or  out 
of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifts,  inspirations, 
become  prophets,  enthusiasts^  and  what  not  ?  Or  else,  if  they  be 
displeased,  discontent,  and  have  not  (as  they  suppose)  pre- 
ferment to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse,  neglected, 
or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  of  emu- 
lation they  begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave,  coslum  terrie 
miscentf  they  become  so  impatient  in  an  instant,  that  a  whole 
kingdome  cannot  contain  them ;  they  will  set  all  in  a  combus- 
tion, all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adversaries.    *  Do- 
natus,  when  he  saw  CeciUanus  preferred  before  him  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Carthage,  turned  heretiaue;  and  so  did  Arian, 
because  Alexander  was  advanced :  we  have  examples  at  home^ 
and  too  many  experiments  of  such  persons.    If  they  be  lay-men 
of  better  note,  the  same  engins  ot  pride,  ambition,  emulation 
and   jealousie   take    place;    they  will  be  gods  themselves. 
^  Alexander  in  India  after  his  victories  became  so  insolent,  he 
would  be  adored  for  a  god :  and  those  Roman  emperours  came 
to  that  height  of  madness,  they  must  have  temples  built  to 
them ;  sacrifices  to  their  deities ;  Divus  Augustus,  JD.  Claudius, 
D.  Adrianus :  c  HeliogaAalus  put  out  tJuU  Vestalljire  at  Rome, 
eapeUed  the  virgins,  and  banished  allvtiier  religions  aU  over  the 
world,  and  wduJd  he  the  sole  god  himself.    Our  Turkes,  China 
kings,  great  Chams,  and  Mogors  do  little  less ;  assuming  divine' 
and  bombast  titles  to  themselves ;  the  meaner  sort  are  too 
credulous,  and  led  with  blinde  zeal,  blinde  obedience,  to  pro- 
secute and  maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish  leaders  shall  pro- 

•  Austm.  ^  Curtius  lib.  8.  ^  Lampridius  vitS  ejus.  Virgiiies  vestales, 

et  sacrum  ignem  Roma  exstinxit,  et  omnes  ubique  per  orbem  terrse  rdigiones,  unum 
hoc  studens  ut  solus  Deus>  coleietur. 
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pose :  what  th^  in  pride  and  singularity,  revenge,  vain  glory, 
ambition,  spleen,  for  gaine,  shall  rashly  maintain  and  broach, 
tbeir  disciples  make  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  hell  and  damna- 
tion, if  they  doe  it  not ;  and  will  rather  forsake  wives,  children, 
house  and  home,  lands,  goods,  fortunes,  life  it  self,  then  omit 
or  abjure  the  least  tittle  of  it ;  and  to  advance  the  common 
cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  traytors,  assassinates,  pseudo- 
martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  other 
world,  that  they  shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be 
canonized  for  saints. 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blinde  zeale,  and 
nusled  with  superstition,  he  hath  man^  other  baits  to  inveagle 
and  infatuate  tnem  farther  yet ;  to  make  them  quite  mortified 
and  mad ;  and  that  under  colour  of  perfection,  to  merit  by 

{enance,  going  wDllward,  whipping,  almes,  fastings,  &c.  An. 
820.  diere  was  a  sect  of  *  wnippers  in  Germany,  that  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured 
themselves.  I  could  give  many  other  instances  of  each  par- 
ticular. But  these  works  so  done  are  meritorious,  ex  opere 
operaio^  ex  condigno,  for  themselves  and  others,  to  make  tnem 
macerate  and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virtutis  et  umbrdf 
those  evangelicall  counsells  are  propounded,  as  our  pseudoca- 
thoUckes  call  them;  canonicall  obedience,  wilful!  poverty, 
**  vowes  of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a  solitary  life,  which  extend 
almost  to  all  religions  and  superstitions,  to  Turkes,  Chinese, 
Grentiles,  Abyssines,  Greekes,  Latines,  and  all  countries. 
Amongst  the  rest,  fasting,  contemplation,  solitariness  are,  as  it 
were,  certain  rains  by  which  the  divel  doth  batter  and  work 
upon  the  strongest  constitutions.  NonnuUi  (salth  Peter  Fores- 
tus)  ob  longas  ijiedias,  shuUa  et  medifationes  ccelestesj  de  rebtts 
sacris  et  religione  semper  agUant;  by  fasting  over  much,  and 
divine  meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that  fasting  is  a  thing 
of  it  self  to  be  discommended ;  for  it  is  an  excellent  meanes  to 
keep  the  body  in  subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the 
physick  of  the  soule,  by  which  chast  thoughts  are  ingendred, 
true  zeale,  a  divine  spirit,  whence  wholesome  counsells  do  pro- 
ceed, concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicious  and  predominant  lusts 
and  humours  are  expelled.  The  fathers  are  very  much  in 
commendation  of  it,  and  as  Calvin  notes,  sometimes  immoderate, 
^  The  mother  of  healthy  hey  of  heaven^  a  spirituall  wing  to 
ereari  usy  the  chariot  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  banner  ^Jaith,  S^. 
And  His  true  they  say  of  it,  if  it  be  moderately  and  seasonably 

•  FlagellAtomm  secta.  Munster.  lib.  3.  Cosmog.  cap.  19.         ">  Votum  coelibatilis 

moBMfaatds.  e  Mater  saoitatis,  davis  codoram,  ala  anlms  qus  leves  pennas 

1"P^*'"*^  ^  in  sublime  UaX  ;  ciurua  SpiritCks  mncti)  yexiflttm  fidei,  porta  pandisi, 
vita  angelonim,  &c. 
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used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel,  CHRIST^  and 
as  his  ^  apostles  made  use  of  it :  but  when  by  this  meanes  they 
will  supererogate,  and  as  ^Erasmus  well  taxeth,  ccelum  non 
sufficere  putant  sui^  meritis^  heaven  is  too  small  a  reward  for 
it ;  they  make  choyce  of  times  and  meats,  buy  and  sell  their 
merits,  attribute  more  to  them  then  to  the  ten  commandments ; 
and  count  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  then  to  kill  a 
man ;  and  as  one  saith.  Plus  respiciunt  assum  piscem^  quam 
Christum  crucifixum ;  plus  saimonem  quam  Salomonem  ;  quibua 
in  ore  ChristuSy  Epicurus  in  corde^  when  some  counterfeit, 
and  some  attribute  more  to  such  workes  of  theirs  then  to 
Christs  death  and  passicm ;  the  divel  sets  in  a  foot,,  strangely 
deludes  them,  and  by  that  meanes  makes  them  to  overthrow 
the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  and  hazard   their  soules. 
Never  any  strange  illusions  of  divels  amongst  hermites,  an- 
chorites, never  any  visions,  phantasmes,  apparitions,  enthu- 
siasmes,  prophets,  any  revelations,  but  immoderate  fasting,  bad 
diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  solitariness,  or  some  such  things 
were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners,  or  concbmitants  of 
them.     The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the  divel  takes 
to  delude  them.     Marcilius  Cognatus,  lib.  1.  cont.  cap,  7.  hath 
many  stories  to  this  purpose,  of  such  as  after  long  fasting  have 
been  seduced  by  divels :  and  ^  "^tis  a  miraculous  thing  to  relate 
(as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents  proceed  from  fast» 
mg;  dreames,  superstitioUf  contempt  of  torments^  desire  of 
death,  prophesies,  paradoxes,  madness ;  jfasting  naturally  pre- 
pares men  to  these-  things,     Monkes,  anchorites,  and  the  like, 
after  much  emptiness  become  melancholy,  vertiginous;  they 
think  they  hear  strange  noises,  confer  with  hobgoblins,  divels, 
riveli  up  tneir  bodies,  et  dum  hostem  insequimur,  saith  Gregory, 
civem  quern  diligimiLS  trucidamus,  they  become  bare  skeletons, 
skin  and  bones :  camibus  abstinentes  propricu  cames  devorant, 
ut  nU  prcBter  cutem  et  ossa  sit  reltquum.     Hilarion,  as  ^  Hie- 
rome  reports  in  his  life,  Athanasius  of  Antonius,  was  so  bare 
with  fasting,  tknt  his  sJem  did  scarse  stick  to  the  bones ;  for 
want  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleepe,  and  for  want  of  sleepe, 
became  idle  headed,  heard  every  night  infants  crye,  oxen 
lowe,  wolves  howl,  lions  roare  (as  he  thought)  claUering  of 
chameSf  stro^nge  voyces,  and  the  like  illusions  cfdkvels.     Sucn 
symptomes  a^  common  to  those  that  fast  long,  are  soUtary, 


•  Gastigo  corpus  meum.  PauL  ^  Mor.  enoom.  «  Lib.  8.  cap.  10.  de 

renim  vaiietate.  Admiratione  digna  sunt  quae  per  jejunium  hoc  mode  contingunt : 
flomnia,  superstitioy  contemptus  tonnentorum,  mortis  desiderium,  obttmata  opinio, 
insania :  jejunium  naturaliter  praeparat  ad  hasc  omnia.  ^  Epist.  L  3.  Ita  at- 

tenuatus  fiiit  jejunio  et  vigUiis,  in  tautum  exeso  corpcnre  ut  ossibus  Tix  hsaiebat, 
unde  nocte  infantum  vagitus,  balatus  pecorum,  rougitua  boum,  voces  tt  ludibcla 
dannonum,  &c. 
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^ven  to  contemplation,  over  much  solitariness  and  meditation. 
Not  that  these  things  (as  I  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discom-* 
mended  of  themselves,  but  very  behovefuU,  in  some  cases,  and 
good:  sobriety  and  contemplation  jo}ai  our  soules  to  Grod,  as 
that  heathen  ^Porphyrie  can  tell  us.  ^Extasis  is  a  taste  of 
Juture  happiness  J  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God ;  a  divine 
melancholy^  a  spirittudl  mnff,  Bonaventure  termes  it,  to  lift  us 
up  to  heaven :  but  as  it  is  abused,  a  meer  dotage,  madness,  a 
cause  and  symptome  of  religious  melancholy.  ^  If  you  shaU  at 
any  time  see  (saith  Guatinerius)  a  religious  person  over  super- 
stitiofis^  too  solitary  or  m/uch  given  to  fastings  that  man  will 
certainly  be  melancholy ;  thou  maist  boldly  say  ity  he  wiU  be  so. 
•P.  Forestus  hath  almost  the  same  words,  and  ^  Cardan  subtil, 
lib.  18.  et  cap.  40.  lib.  8.  de  rerum  varietate:  solitariness ^fa^ 
ing^  and  that  melaneholy  humour,  are  the  cames  OfaU  hermites 
illusions.  Lavater,  de  spect.  part.  1.  cap.  10.  and  19*  puts 
solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such  spectrums  and  apparitions ; 
none,  saith  he^  so  melancholy  as  monkes  and  hermites,  the 
divels  bath  melancholy ;  ^  none  so  subject  to  visions  amd  doiage 
in  this  kindCf  as  such  as  live  solitary  Uves  ;  they  hear  and  act 
strange  things  in  their  dotage.  *^Potydore'  Virgil  lib.  2.  depro* 
digits,  holds,  that  those  prophesies  and  monkes  revelations, 
nunnes  dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  do  proceed 
wholly  ab  instinctu  daemonum,  by  the  dtvels  meanes :  and  so 
iliose  enthusiasts,  anabaptists,  pseudo-prophets  from  the  same 
cause,  s  Fracastorius  lib.  %  de  intellect,  will  have  all  your 
Pythonissoe,  Sibyls,  and  pseudo-prdphets  to  be  meer  melan- 
choly ;  so  doth  Wierus  prove,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  et  L  8.  cap.  7.  and 
Arculanus  in  9*  Rkasis,  that  melancholy  is  a^e  cause,  and  the 
divel  together,  with  fasting  and  solitariness,  of  such  Sibylline 
prophesies,  if  there  were  ever  such ;  which  with  ^  Causabon  and 
others  I  justly  except  at ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  spirit  of 
God  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest  revelations  and  predictions 
of  Christ,  to  those  Pythonissae,  witches,  Apollos  priests,  the 
divels  ministers,  (they  were  no  better)  and  conceal  them  from 
his  own  prophets.  For  these  Sibyls  set  down  all  particular  cir- 

•  Lib.  de  abstinentia.  Sobrietas  et  continentia  mentem  Deo  conjungunt.  *  Ex- 
tasis  nihil  est  aliud  quam  gustus  futune  beatitudinis,  in  qui  toti  abnarbemur  in 
Deum.  Erasmus  epist.  ad  Dorpium.  «  Si  religiosum  nimis  jqunia  Yideris 

observantenj,  audacter  melanchoUcum  ptonunciabis.  Tract  5.  cap.  5.  *  Soli- 

tudo  ipsar  mens  aegra  litboribus  anxiis  et  jejmiiis,  turn  temperatuia  dbis  mutata 
agrestibus,  et  humor  melancholicus,  heremitis  illusi^num  causae  sunt  *  Solitndo 
est  causa  apparitionum ;  nuUi  yisionibus  et  huic  delirio  magis  obnoxii  sunt  quam 
qui  coU^is  et  eremo  soli  vivunt  monachi ;  tales  plerumque  melancholici  ob  victum, 
et  solitu£nem.  '  Monachi  sese  putant  prophetaie  ex  Deo,  et  qui  solitariam 

agunt  vitam,  quum  sit  instinctu  dsmionum ;  et  sic  falluntur  fatidicae ;  a  malo  genio 
habent,  que  putant  a  Deo,  et  sic  enthusiastae.  s  Sibylls,  Pythii,  et  piophete 

qui  divinare  solent,  omnes  phaoatici  sunt  melancholici.  *  Ezeicit  c.  1. 
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cUThstances  of  Christs  coming,  and  many  pther  future  acci- 
dents, far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  then  ever  any  prophet 
did.  But  howsoever  there  be  no  Phaebades  or  Sibylis,  I  am 
assured,  there  be  other  enthusiasts,  prophets,  Dii  Fatidici^ 
Mctgi^  {pi  which  read  Jo.  Boissardys,  who  hath  laboriously  col- 
lected  them  into  a  ^reat  ^  volume  of  late,  with  elegant  pictures, 
and  epitomized  their  lives)  &c.  ever  have  been  in  all  ages,  and 
still  proceeding  from  those  causes,  ^  qui  visiones  suas  enarrant^ 
somnicmt  Jutura^  prophetisant^  et  ejusmodi  deliriis  agitati 
Spiritun^  Scmctum  siln  communicari  pvianU  That  which  is 
written  of  Saint  Francis  five  wounds,  and  other  such  monas- 
ticail  eiSects,  of  him  and  others^  may  justly  be  referred  to  this 
our  melancholy.  And  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of  the 
<^monke  of  Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision: 
of  ^  Sir  Owen,  that  went  down  into  Saint  Patrickes  purgatory 
in  king  Stephens  dayes,  and  saw  as  much :  Walsmsham  of 
him  that  was  shewed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian.  Beda  lib.  5. 
cap.  13.  14.  15.  (?^  20.  reports  of  king  Sebba,  lib^  4.  cap,  11. 
eccles.  hid.  that  saw  strange  ^  visions :  and  Stumphius  Helvet. 
Comic,  a  cobler  of  Basil,  1520,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions 
at  Ausborough  Mn  Germany.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  gen. 
dier,  lib,  6.  cap.  21.  of  an  enthusiasticall  prisoner,  .(all  out  as 
probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Platos  tenth  dialogue  de 
JRepub,  that  revived  again  ten  dayes  after  he  was  killed  in  a 
battell,  and  told  strange  wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  re- 
lated to  Alcinoiis,  in  Homer ;  or  Lucians  vera  historia  it  self) 
was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sickness, 
when  their  brains  were  addle,  and  their  belhes  as  empty  of  meat 
as  their  heads  of  wit.  Florilegus  hath  many  such  examples, 
^ol.  191.  one  of  Saint  Gultlake  of  Crowalde  that  fought  with 
divels,  but  still  after  long  fasting,  overmuch  solitariness,  ^  the 
divel  perswadedhim  therefore  to  fast,  as  Moses  and  Elias  did, 
the  better  to  delude  him.  ^  In  the  same  authour  is  recorded 
Carolus  Ma^us  vision  an.  885.  or  extasis,  wherein  he  saw 
heaven  and  hell  after  much  fasting  and  meditation.  So  did 
the  divel  of  old  with  ApoUos  priests.  Amphiaraus  and  his 
fellowes,  those  ^Egyptians,  still  enjoyn  long  fasting  before  he 
would  give  any  oracles,  triduum  a  cibo  et  vino  abstinerent^ 

*■  De  divinatione  et  magids  prsestigiiB.  ^  Idem.  ^  Post  15  dierura 

preces  et  jejunia,  mixabUeB  videbat  visiones.  ^Fol.  84.  vita  Stephani  et  foL  177* 
Post  trium  mendum  infidiam  et  lai^orem  per  9  dies  nihil  comedens  aut  bibeos. 
«  After  contemplation  in  an  extasu ;  so  Hierome  was  whipped  for  reading  Tully ;  see 
millions  of  examples  in  our  Annals.  'Bede,  Gregory,  Jacobus  de  Voragine, 

Liippomanii^  Hieronymus,  John  Major  de  vitis  Patrum,  &c.  k  Fol.  199.  Poet 

abstmentisB  curas  miias  illusiones  dsmonum  audivit.  ^  Fol.  255.  Post  seriam 

ineditationem  in  vigiliis  diei  dommicae  visiouem  habuit  de  purgatorio. 
VOL.  11.  L  L 
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a  before  they  gave  any  answers ;  as  Volateran  Kb.  13.  cap.  4. 
records,  and  Strabo  6eog.  lib.  14.  describes  Charons  den,  in 
the  way  betwixt  Tralles  and  Nisum,  whither  the  priests  led 
fiicke  and  fanaticke  men :  but  nothing  performed  without  long 
fasting,  no  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffinj^  ^  Lucian  conducts 
his  Amiippus  to  hell,  by  the  directions  of  that  Chaldaen  Mi- 
trobarzanes,  but  after  long  fasting,  and  such  like  idle  prepara- 
tion. Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  p«x;eiving  of  what  force 
this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  mens  mindes, 
when  they  would  make  a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him 
beyond  himself,  to  undertake  some  great  business  of  moment, 
to  kill  a  king,  or  the  like,  ^they  bring  him  into  a  melancholy 
dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many  dayes  to- 
gether, no  company,  little  meat,  ghastfy  pictures  of  divels  all 
about  him,  and  leave  him  to  lye  as  he  will  himself,  on  the  bare 
floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they  call- it,  on  his 
back,  side,  belly,  till  by  his  strange  usage  they  make  him  quite 
mad  and  beside  himself.  And  then  after  some  ten  dayes,  as 
they  find  him  animated  and  resolved,  they  make  use  of  him. 
The  divel  hath  many  such  factours,  many  such  engins,  which, 
what  effect  th^  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  these  following 
symptomes. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Sympkmes  generali.  Love  to  their  own  sect ;  hate  of  all  other 
reUgkma ;  obstinade ;  peet)ishnes8 ;  ready  to  wndergo  any 
danger  or  crosse  Jbr  it.  Martyrs :  blinde  zeal^  blinde  obe- 
dience^Jastings,  vowes,  belief  of  incredibilities^  impossibilities: 
Particular  of  Gentiles^  Mahometans,  Jewes,  Christians ;  and 
in  them,  Jieretiques  old  a$id  new,  schismaticks,  schoolmen, 
prophets,  enthusiasts,  4^. 

FleAt  Heretclitus,  an  rideat  Democritus?  in  attempting 
to  speak  of  these  symptomes,  shall  I  laugh  with  Democritus, 
or  weep  with  Heraclitus  ?  they  are  so  ridiculous  and  absurd  on 
the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragicall  on  the  other;  a 
mixt  scene  offers  it  self,  so  full  of  errours,  and  a  promiscuous 
variety  of  objects,  that  I  know  not  in  what  straine  to  represait 
it.  When  I  think  of  that  Turkish  paradise,  those  Jewish 
fables,  and  pontifidall  rites ;  those  pagan  superstitions,  thar 

*  JJ^  mnltos  dies  maneot  jejuni,  coDsilio  sacerdotum,  auxilia  invocantes.  ^In 
Neeromant  Etobus  quidein  glandes  erant,  potus  aqua,  lectus  subdio,  &c.  «  Joha 
Eveiaidus  Britanno-Romanus  lib.  edit.  1611.  describes  aU  the  manner -of  il. 
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sacrifices,  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images  of  alL  matter, 
and  adore  them  when  they  have  done ;  to  see  them  kiss  the  pyx, 
creep  to  the  crosse,  &c.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  De- 
mocritus.  But,  when  I  see  them  whip  and  torture  themselves, 
grind  their  soules  for  toyes  and  trifles,  desperate,  and  now 
ready  to  dye,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  with  Heraclitus.  When 
I  see  a  pnest  say  masse,  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  murmur- 
ings,  &c.  read  the  customes  of  the  Jewes  synagogue,  or  Ma- 
hometan meskites,  I  must  needs  ^  laugh  at  their  loUy,  visum 
teneatU,  amki  ?  but  when  I  see  them  make  matters  of  con- 
science of  such  toyes  and  trifles,  to  adore'  the  divel,  to  endanger 
their  soules,  to  offer  their  children  to  their  idols,  &c.  I  must 
needs  condole  their  miseiy.  When  I  see  two  superstitious  orders 
contend  pro  arts  etfocis^  with  such  have  and  hold,  de  land 
caprma,  some  write  such  great  volumes  to  no  purpose,  take 
so  much  pains  to  so  small  efiect,  their  satyres,  invectives, 
apok^es,  dul  and  grosse  .fictions ;  when  I  see  grave  learned 
men  rail  and  scold  like  butter-women,  methinks  His  pretty 
sport,  and  fit  *>  for  Calphurnius  and  Democritus  to  laugh  at. 
But  when  I  see  so  much  Uood  spilt,  so  many  murders  and 
massacres,  so  many  cruel  battels  fought,  &c.  "'tis  a  fitter  subject 
for  Ha*aclitus  to  lament.  ^  As  Merlm  when  he  sate  by  the  lake 
side  with  Vortiger,  and  had  seen  the  white  and  red  dragon  fight, 
before  he  began  to  interpret  or  to  speak,  in  /letum  prorupit^  fell 
a  weeping,  and  then  proceeded  to  declare  to  the  king  what 
it  meant — I  should  first  pitty  and  bewaile  this  misery  of 
humane  kinde  with  some  passicMnate  preface,  wishing  mine 
eys  a  fountain  of  tears,  as  Jeremy  did,  and  then  to  my 
task.  For  it  is  that  great  torture,  that  infernal  plague  of 
niiMrtalmen,  onmiumpestiumpestzlentissimd  super stitio^  and  able 
of  it  self  alone  to  stand  in  opposition  to  all  other  plagues, 
miseries,  and  calamities  whatsoever;  far  more  cruell,  more 
pestiferous^  more  grievous,  more  generall,  more  violent,  of  a 
greater  extent.  Other  feares  and  sorrows,  grievances  of  body 
and  rainde  are  troublesome  for  the  time ;  but  this  is  for  ever, 
^^emal  damnation,  hell  it  self,  a  plague,  a  fire.  An  inundation 
hurts  one  province  alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  recovered ;  but 
this  superstition  involves  all  the  world  almost,  and  can  never 
be  remedied.  Sickness  and  sorrows  come  and  go,  but  a  super- 
stitious soule  hath  no  rest:  ^ superstitione  imbutus  animus 
nunquam  quietus  esse  potest^  no  peace,  no  quietness.  True 
religion  and  superstition  are  quite  opposite,  huge  diversa  car^ 
m/icina  et  pietas^,  as  Lactantius  oescribes,  the  one  ereares, 
the  other  dejects;  iUorum  pietasy   mera   impietas ;  the  one 

*  Varius  mappa  componere  risum  vix  poterit.  ^  Pleno  lidet  Calphurnius  ore. 

Hor.  *  Alanos  de  Insulis.  "Cicero  1 .  de  finibus. 
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is  an  easie  yoak,  the  other  an  intolerable  burden,  an  absolute 
tyranny  ;  tne  one  a  sure  anchor,  an  haven ;  the  other  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean  ;  the  one  makes,  the  other  marrs ;  the  one  is 
wisdome,  the  other  is  folly,   madness,  indiscretion ;  the  one 
unfained,  the  other  a  counterfeit ;  the  one  a  diligent  observer, 
the  other  an  ape ;  one  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell.     But 
these  differences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  these  particular 
symptomes.     What  relimon  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  con- 
sist, every  catechism  will  tell  you,  what  symptomes  it  hath, 
and  what  effects  it  produceth.     But  for  their  superstitions,  no 
tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so  many,  so 
diverse,  so  uncertaine,  so  unconstant,  and  so  different  from 
themselves.     Tot  mundo  superstitiones^  quoi  cceh  Stellas^  one 
saith,  there  be  as  many  superstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be 
stars  in  heaven,  or  divels  themselves  that  are  the  first  founders 
of  them :  with  such  ridiculous,  absurd  symptomes  and  signes, 
so  many  severall  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and  vexations  ac- 
companying, as  may  well  expresse  and  beseeme  the  divel  to  be 
the  author  and  maintainer  oi  them.     I  will  only  point  at  some 
of  them,  ex  ungue  leonem  guesse  at  the  rest,  and  those  of 
the  chief  kindes  of  superstition,  which  besides  us  Christians 
now  domineer  and  jcrucifie  the  world.  Gentiles,  Mahometans, 
Jewes,  &c. 

Of  these  symptomes  some  be  generall,  some  particular  to 
each  private  sect.  Generall  to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love 
and  ajQection  they  bear  and  shew  to  such  as  are  of  their  own 
secte,  and  more  then  Vatmian  hate  to  such  as  are  opposite  in 
religion,  as  they  call  it ;  or  disagree  from  them  in  their  super- 
stitious rites,  blinde  zeale,  (which  is  as  much  a  symptome  as  a 
cause,)  vain  feares,  blind  obedience,  needless  works,  incredi- 
bilities, impossibilities,  monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  wilful- 
ness, blindness,  obstinacy,  &c.  For  the  first,  which  is  love 
and  hate,  as  ^  Montanus  saith,  nuUa  Jirmior  amicitia  quam 
quas  contrahitur  hinc ;  nulla  discordia  mcfjor^  quam  qua  a  reli- 
gionejit;  no  greater  concord,  no  greater  discord  then  that 
which  proceeds  from  religion.  It  is  incredible  to  relate,  did  not 
our  dayly  experience  evince  it,  what  factions,  quam  teterrim^e 
Jactiones^  (as  ^Rich.  Dinoth  writes)  have  been  of  late,  for 
matters  of  religion  in  France,  and  what  hurly  burlies  all  over 
jBurope,  for  these  many  years.  NUiil  est  quod  tarn  impcfienter 
rapiat  homines^  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio ;  siquidem  pro 
ed  omnes  gentes  corpora  et  animas  devovere  solent,  et  arctissimo 
necessitudinis  vinculo  se  irivicem  colligare.  We  are  all  brethren 
in  Christ,  servants  of  one  Lord,  members  of  one  body,  and 
therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly  beloved,  inseparably 

*  In  Micah  comment.  ^  OalL  hist  Iib<  1. 
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allied  in  the  greatest  bond  of  love  and  familiarity,  united  par- 
takers  not  only  of  the  same  crosse,  but  coadjutors,  comforters, 
helpers,  at  all  times,  upon  all  occasions :  as  they  did  in  the 

f)rimitive  church,  Acts  the  5.  they  sold  their  patrimonies,  and 
aid  them  at  the  apostles  feet,  and  many  such  memorable  ex- 
amples of  mutual  love  we  have  had  under  the  ten  general  per- 
secutions, many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  discord 
none  like,  as  our  Saviour  saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the 
world  to  set  father  against  son,  &c.  In  imitation  of  whom  the 
divel,  belike  {nam  ^  superstitio  irrepsit  vera  religionis  tmitatrixj 
superstition  is  still  religions  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in 
this)  doth  so  combine  and  fflew  together  his  superstitious  follow- 
ers in  love  and  affection,  that  they  will  live  and  dye  together : 
and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath  ne  still  inspired  to  any  other 
superstition  opposite  f  How  those  old  Romans  were  affected, 
those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a  witness,  and  that  cruel  execu- 
tioner in  Eusebius,  cmt  lita  aui  morere^  sacrifice  or  dye.  No 
^eater  hate,  more  continuate,  bitter  faction,  wars,  persecution 
m  all  ages,  then  for  matters  of  religion ;  no  such  ferall  opposi- 
tion, father  against  son,  mother  against  daughter,  husband 
against  wife,  city  against  city,  kingdome  against  kingdome :  as 
of  old  at  Tentira  and  Comhios : 

^  Immortale  odium^  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus, 
Inde  furor  vulgo^  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus^  quum  solos  credit  habendos 
Esse  Deos  quos  ipse  oolat. — 

Immortal  hate  it  breeds,  a  wound  past  cure> 
And  fury  to  the  commons  still  to  endure : 
Because  one  city  t'others  gods  as  vain 
Deride^  and  his  alone  as  good^  maintain. 

The  Turkes  at  this  day,  count  no  better  of  us  then  of  dogs ;  so 
they  commonly  call  us  gaures^  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that 
their  main  quarrel  and  cause  of  Christian  persecution.  If  he 
will  turn  Turke,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a  brother,  and  had  in 
good  esteeme,  a  Muselman  or  a  beleever,  which  is  a  greater  tye 
to  them  then  any  affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jewes  stick 
together  like  so  many  burrs,  but  as  for  the  rest  whom  they  call 
Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and  abhor,  they  cannot  endure  their 
Messias  should  be  a  common  Saviour  to  us  all,  and  rather,  as 
^  Luther  writes,  then  they  that  9iow  scoffe  at  them,  curse  theniy 
persecute  and  revile  them,  shaU  be  coheirs  and  brethren  with 

*  Lactandus.  ^  Juv.  Sat.  15.         <  Comment,  in  Micah.  Ferre  non  possunt  ut 

iUorum  Messias  communis  servator  sit,  nostram  gaudium,  &c.  Messias  vel  decern  de- 
cies  cruafixuri  essent,  ipsumque  Deum,  si  id  fieri  posset,  una  cum  angelis  et  creatuiia 
omnibus,  nee  absterrerentur  ab  hoc  facto,  etsi  mille  infema  subeuncU  forent. 
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ihem^  or  have  any  part  or  fellowship  mth  their  Messtas^  they 
would  crudfie  their  Messias  ten  times  over,  and  God  himsdj^ 
his  anfigeh,  and  xdl  his  creatures,  if  it  were  possible,  though 
they  endure  a  thousand  hels  for  it.  Such  is  their  malice  to- 
wards us.  Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  for  the 
advancement  of  their  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traytors 
and  pseudocatholicks  will  declare  unto  us ;  and  how  bitter  on 
the  other  side  to  their  adversaries,  how  violently  bent,  let  those 
Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters  at  Meri». 
dol  and  Cabriers,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  duke  of  Alyaa 
tyranny  in  the  Low-countries,  the  French  massacres  and  civil 
wars. 

>  Tan  turn  relligio  potuit  suaderc  malorum. 

Not  there  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we  read  of  bloudy  battels, 
racks  and  wheels,  seditions,  factions,  oppositions, 

obvia  signis 


Signa^  pares  aquilas^  et  pila  minantia  pilis^ 

invectives  and  conventions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with 
a  Jewe,  Turke,  or  as  the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moores  to  live 
amongst  them,  and  Jewes  then  Protestants;  My  name  (saith 
*^  Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them  then  any  thief  or  murder  er. 
So  it  is  with  all  heretiques  and  schismaticks  whatsoever  :  And 
none  so  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenents,  opinions,  obsti- 
nate, wilful,  refractory,  peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiffe  in 
defence  of  them  ;  they  do  not  only  persecute  and  hate,  but  pitty 
all  other  religions,  account  them  damned,  blinde ;  as  if  they 
alone  were  the  true  church,  they  are  the  true  heires,  have  the 
fee'simple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  'tis  entailed  on 
them  and  their  posterities,  their  doctrine  sound,  perfunem  au- 
reum  de  coelo  delapsa  doctrina  /  they  alone  are  to  be  saved. 
The  Jewes  at  this  day  are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churls 
ish,  saith  ^  Luther,  tnat  soli  salvari,  soli  domini  terrarum  sa~ 
lutari  volunt.    And,  as  ^  Buxtorfius  adds,  so  ignorant  and  self- 
willed  withall,  that  am^ongst  their  most  understanding  rob- 
bines  you  shall fnd  nxmght  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness 
of  heart,  and  stupend  obstinacy,  in  all  their  actions,  opinions^ 
co?iversations :  and  yet  so  zealous  withciU,  thai  no  man  living- 
can  be  more,  and   vindicate  themselves  for  the  elect  people 
of  GOD.    'Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Mano- 
metans.  Gentiles  in  China,  and  Tartary ;  our  ignorant  Papists, 

*Lucret.  ^  Lucan.  <:  Ad  Galat.  comment.  Nomen  odioaus  meuin  qaam 
uUus  homidda  aut  fur.  *  In  comment  Micah.  Adeo  incomprehensifailis  et  aspcra 
eonim  superbia,  &c.  "  Sinagog.  Judaorum  ca.  1.  Inter  coram  inteUigentissniMW 

Rabbinos  nil  prseter  ignorantiam  et  indpientiam  grandem  invenies,  honendam  indu- 
rationem,  et  obstinationem,  &c 
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Anabaptists,  Separatists,  and  peculiar  churches  of  Amstelrdam, 
they  alone,  and  n(Hie  but  they,  can  be  saved.  ^  Zealous  (as 
Paul  saith,  Rom.  10.  2.)  mihoui  knowledge^  they  will  endure 
any  misery,  any  trouble,  suffer  and  doe  that  which  the  sun 
beams  will  not  endure  to  see,  Religionis  acii  Fmiis^  all  extre- 
mities, losses,  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow 
chastity,  wilful  poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  dye 
a  thousand  deaths,  as  some  Jewes  did  to  Pilats  souldiers,  in  like 
case,  exaertos  prcebentesJuguloSf  et  manifeste  pros  seferenteSy 
(as  Josephus  hath  it)  chartorem  esae  vtta  sibi  Jegis  patrioe  olh- 
servationem ;  rather  then  allure,  or  deny  the  least  particle  of 
that  religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  themselves 
have  been  brought  up  in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous, 
they  will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther  enquiry  or  examina* 
tion  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously  false,  they  wiH  be- 
leeve  it :  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  go  to  hell,  then 
'  we  shall  doe  to  heaven.  Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them, 
convince  his  understanding,  shew  him  his  errours,  grossness, 
and  absurdities  of  his  secte,  non  persuadebis  etiamsi  persua* 
$eris^  he  will  not  be  persuaded.  As  those  p^ans  told  the  Je- 
suites  in  Japona,  ^  they  would  doe  as  their  fore-fathers  have 
done;  and  with  Ratholde  the  Frisian  prince,  goe  to  hell  for 
company,  if  most  of  their  friends  went  thither ;  they  will  not 
be  nioved,  no  perswasion,  no  torture  can  stir  them.  So  that 
Papists  cannot  t>rag  of  their  vowes,  poverty,  obedience,  orders, 
merits,  martyrdomes,  fastings,  almes,  good  works,  pilgrimi^es : 
much  and  more  then  all  this,  I  shaU  shew  you,  is,  and  hath 
been  done  by  these  superstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idolaters, 
and  Jewes :  their  blind  zeal  and  idolatrous  superstition  in  all 
kindes  is  much  at  one;  little  or  no  difference,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say,  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest. 
For  if  a  man  shall  duly  consider  those  superstitious  rites 
amcMigst  the  Ethnicks  in  Japan,  the  Bannians  in  Gu- 
sart,  the  Chinese  idolaters,  ^  Americans  of  old,  (in  Mexico 
especially)  Mahometan  priests,  he  shall  find  the  same  ffo- 
vemment  almost,  the  same  orders  and  ceremonies,  or  so  like, 
that  they  may  seem  all  apparently  to  be  derived  from  some 
heathen  spirit,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  no  better  then  the 
rest  In  a  word,  this  is  common  to  all  superstition,  there 
is  nothing  so  mad  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous,  impossible,  in- 
credible, which  they  will  not  beleeve,  observe,  and  diligently 
perform  as  much  as  in  them  lies ;  nothing  so  monstrous  to  con- 
ceive, or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cruel  to  suffer, 
which  they  will  not  willingly  undertake.     So  powerful  a 

*  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epheaians,  Acta  19.        ^  Malunt  cum  illu  tnsaimv,  quam 
cum  aliis  bene  sentixe.  '  Acosia.  L  5. 
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thing  is  superstition.    ^  Q  JEgypi  (as  Trismegistus  exclaims) 
thy  religion  is  fables^  and  such  as  posterity  wiU  not  beleeve, 
I  know  that  in  true  religion  it  self,  many  mysteries  are  so  ap- 
prehended alone  by  faith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turkes 
especially  deride;  Christs  incarnation,  resurrection  of  the  body 
at  the  last  day,  qiu)d  ideo  credendum  (saith  TertuUian)  mwd  in-- 
credihUe^  Sfc,  many  miracles  not  to  be  controverted  or  disputed 
of.     Mirari  non  rimari  samentia  vera  est,  saith  ^  Gerhardus ; 
et  in  divinis  (aa  a  good  fauier  informs  us)  qtuedarn  credenda, 
quasdam  admiranda,  SfC.  some  things  are  to  be  beleeved,  em- 
braced, followed  with    all   submission  and    obedience,  some 
again  admired.     Though  Julian  the  apostate  scojffe  at  Chris- 
tians in  this  point,  quod  captivemus  intellectum  in  obsequium 
Jideij  saying,  that  the  Christian  Creed  is  like  the  Pythagorean 
Ipse  diocit,  we  make  our  will  and  understanding  too  slavishly 
subject  to  our  faith,  without  farther  examination  of  the  truth  ; 
yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answers,  our  creed  is  altioris  pne- 
stantinBj  and  much  more  divine :  and  as  Thomas  will,  pie  con- 
sideranti  semper  suppetunt  rationes,  ostendentes  credibHitatem 
in  mysteriis  supematuralibus,  we  do  absolutely  beleeve  it,  and 
upon  good  reasons ;  for,  as  Gregory  well  informeth  us ;  fides 
non  habet  meritum,  ubi  humana  ratio  quarit  experimentum ; 
that  faith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  tne  name  of  faith,  that 
will  not  apprehend  without  a  certain  demonstration  :  we  must 
and  will  beleeve  Grods  word ;  and  if  we  be  mistaken  or  erre  in 
our  general  beliefe,  as  ^  Richardus  de  sancto  Victore,  vowes  he 
will  say  to  Christ  himself  at  the  day  of  judgement ;  Lord,  if 
we  be  deceived,  thou  alone  hast  deceived  us :  thus  we  plead. 
But  for  the  rest,  I  will  not  justifie  that  pontificiall  consubstan- 
tiation,  that   which  <^  Mahometans  ana  Jewes  justly  except 
at,  as  Campanella  confesseth  :  jitheismi  triumphat.  cap.  12. 
fci,  125.    Difftdllimum  dogma  esse,  ec  alitid  subjectum  magis 
hcereticorum  blasphemUs,  et  sttdtis  irrisionibus  politicorum  re* 
periri.     They  hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane  manducari ; 
and  besides  they  scoffe  at  it,  vide  gentem  comedentem  Deum 
suum^  inquit  quidam  Maurus.  ^  Hunc  Deum  muscos  et  vermes 
irrident,  quum  ipsum  poUumit  et  devorant ;  subditus  est  igniy 
aquas,  et  latranes  Jurantur ;  pixidem  auream  humi  proster-^ 
nunt,  et  se  tamen  non  de/endit  hie  Deus.     Quijieri  potest,  ut 
sit  integer  in  singulis  hostias  particulis,  idem  corpus  numero, 
tarn  muitis  hds,  coelo,  terrd  f  4*c.     But  he  that  shall  read 
the  ^  Turkes  Alcoran,  the  Jewes  Talmud,  and  Papists  Golden 

*  O  iBgypte,  rdigionis  tuae  soUe  supenunt  fabuls,  esqueincredibilespostaristuia; 
^  Meditat  19.  de  ccen^  domin.  ^  lib.  1.  de  Trin.  cap.  2.  Si  dooepti  sumus,  &c 
'  Vide  Samsatis  laphocanis  objectiones  in  monachum  Milesium.  *  Lege  Hoffinan. 
Mus  ezententiu.  '  As  true  as  Homer's  Uiads,  Oid's  Metamorphosis,  ^sop's 

Fables. 
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Legend,  in  the  mean  time  will  swear  that  such  ^ross  fictions, 
fables,  vain  traditions,  prodigious  paradoxes  and  ceremonies, 
could  never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  then  that  of  the 
divel  himselfe,  who  is  the  author  of  confusion  and  lies; 
and  wonder  withall,  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been  of 
the  Jewes,  such  learned  understanding  men  as  ^verroes, 
Avicenna,  or  those  heathen  philosophers,  could  ever  be  per- 
swaded  to  beleeve^  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of  them : 
auifraudem  non  detegere :  but  that,  as  ^  Vanninus  answers,  ob 
publica  potestatis  formidmem  dUairare  philosophi  non  ande- 
bant  J  they  durst  not  speak  for  feare  of  tne  lawe.  But  I  will 
descend  to  particulars :  read  their  severall  symptomes,  and  then 
guess. 

Of  such  symptomes  as  properly  belonff  to  superstition,  or 
that  irreligious  religion,  I  may  say  as  of  tne  rest,  some  are  ri- 
diculous, some  again  ferall  to  relate.  Of  those  ridiculous,  there 
can  be  no  better  testimony  then  the  multitude  of  their  gods, 
those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them,  their 
feasts,  holy  dayes,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like.  The 
j¥]gyptians  that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings  before 
Amasis:  and  as  Mela  writes,  13000  yeers  n-om  the  beginning 
of  their  chronicles,  that  bragM  so  much  of  their  knowledge  of 
old,  for  they  invented  arithmetick,  astronomy,  geometry :  of 
their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20000  cities :  yet  at  the 
same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross.  They 
worshipped,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  sun  andmoone  under 
the  name  of  Isis  and  Osyris ;  and  after,  such  men  as  were  be- 
neficial to  them,  or  any  creature  that  did  them  good.  In  the 
city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a  cat,  saith  Herodotus ;  Ibis  and 
storks,  an  oxe  (saith  Pliny)  ;  ^  leekes  and  onions,  Macrobius  ; 

^  Pomim  et  csepe  Deos  imponere  nubibus  ausi^ 
Hos  tu,  Nile,  .Deos  colis. 

Scoffing  t^Lucian,  in  his  vera  Historian  which  as  he  con- 
fesseth  nimself,  was  not  perswasively  written  as  a  truth,  but  in 
comical  fashion  to  glaunce  at  the  monstrous  fictions,  and  gross 
absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride,  without  doubt,  this 
prodigious  iSgyptian  idolatry,  fains  this  story  of  himself ;  that 
when  he  had  seen  the  Elisian  fields,  and  was  now  comming 
away,  Radamanthus  gave  him  a  mallow-root,  and  bade  him 
pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  any  peril  or  extremity ;  which  he 
did  accordingly;  for  when  he  came  to  Hydamordia  in  the 
island  of  treacherous  women,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his  root, 
and  was  instantly  delivered.     The  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  had  as 

*  DiaL  52.  de  OTaculis.         ^  O  sanctas  gentes  quibus  haec  nascuntur  in  horto  Niu 
niina  !  Juven.  Sat  15.  ^  Prudentius.  <*  Prsfat.  ver.  hist. . 
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many  proper  gods  of  their  owne  invention ;  see  the  said  Ludan 
de  De&  SyriA.  Momy  cap.  22.  de  veritat.  relig.  Guliel.  Stuc- 
kius.  ^Sacrorum  Sacr^kiorumque  GentiL  descript.  Peter 
Faber  Semester.  /.  3.  c.  1,  2»  S.  Selden  de  Diis  Syris;  Pur- 
chas  Pilgrimage ;  ^  Rosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giral- 
dus  of  the  Greekes.  The  Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides 
their  own  gods,  which  were  nuyorum  and  minorum  gentium, 
as  Yarro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain ;  some  coelestiall,  select 
and  great  ones ;  others  Indigetes  and  Semi-Dei,  Lares,  Lemuresy 
Dioscuri,  Soieres^  and  Parastaias^  Dii  ttUelares  amongst  the 
Greekes :  gods  of  all  sorts,  for  all  functions ;  some  for  the  land^ 
some  for  sea ;  some  for  heaven,  some  for  hell ;  some  for  pas- 
sions, diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  husbandry, 
woods,  waters,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  All  actions  and  of- 
fices, Pax,  Quies,  Salus,  Libertas,  Foelicitas,  Strenua,  Stimula, 
Horta,  Pan,  Sylvanus,  Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius, 
Febris,  Pallor,  Invidia,  Protervia,  Risus,  Angerona,  Volupia, 
Vacuna,  Viriplaca,  Veneranda,  Pales,  Neptunia,  Doris. 
Kings,  emperours,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices 
for  them^  they  did  likewise  canonize  and  adore  for  gods; 
and  it  was  usually  done,  ztsitatum  apud  antiquos,  as  ^  So. 
Boissardus  well  observes,  deijicc^e  homines  qui  oeneficiis  mor- 
tales  juvarent,  and  the  divel  was  still  reany  to  second  their 
intents,  statim  se  ingessit  iUorum  sepulchris,  statuis,  templis, 
aris,  (^c.  he  crept  into  their  temples,  statues,  tombes,  al- 
tars, and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases,  doe  mi- 
racles, &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  iSsculapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo, 
Mopsus,  Amphiaraus,  &c.  Dii  et  Semi-Dei.  For  so  they 
were  Semi- Dei,  demi-gods,  some  medii  inter  Deos  ^t  homines, 
as  Max.  ^  Tyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  26.  et  27*  maintains  and 
justifies  in  many  words.  When  a  good  man  dyes,  his  body  is 
buried,  but  his  soule  ex  homine  daemon  evadit,  becomesjbrth^ 
'with  a  demi-god,  nothing  disparaged  zcith  maUgniiy  qfayr,  or 
variety  of  formes:  rgoyceth,  exults  and  sees  tfuit  perfect 
beautye  with  his  eys.  Now  being  deified,  in  commiseration 
he  helpes  his  poor  friends  here  an  earth,  his  kindred  and  allies, 
informs,  succours,  SfC.  punisheth  those  thai  are  bad,  and  do 
amiss,  as  a  good  genius  to  protect  and  govern  mortal  men 
appointed  by  the  gods  /  so  they  will  have  %t ;  ordaining  some 
Jor  provinces,  some  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office, 
some  for  another.    Hector  and  Achilles  assist  souldiers  to  this 

•Tigori  M.  1494.  ^  Ro^.  antiq.|Itom.  1. 2.  c  1.  et  ddnoeps.  '  lib. 

d0  dinnatioDe  et  magicb  pnntigiis  in  Mopso.  *  Coobo  Phodo  interpret.  Nihil 

ab  a&is  caligine  aut  figuranim  varietate  impeditus  meram  pulchritndinem  memit, 
ezultans  et  miserioordift  motus,  oognatoe  amicos  quid  adhuc  morantar  in  ten&  tuetur, 
errantibus  succiurit,  &c  Deus  hoc  jussit  ut  essent  genii,  Dii  tutelaies  hominibus, 
bonoe  juvanies,  malos  punientes,  &c 
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day  i  iEscukpiuis  all  sick  men,  the  Dioscuri  seafaring  men^ 
&c.  and  sometimed  upon  occasion^  they  shew  themselves.  The 
Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  iSsculapius,  he  saw  himself  (or  the 
divel  in  his  likenesse)  non  somnia/tis  sed  vigila^^  ip^  "oidi ; 
So  far  Tyrius.  And  not  good  men  only  do  they  thus  adore, 
but  t^ants,  monsters,  divels  (as  ^  Stucluus  inveighs)  Neros, 
Doontians,  Heliogables,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores 
amongst  the  rest.  For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign 
gods; 

Et  domibud^  tectis^  thermis^  et  equis  soleatis 
Assignare  solent  genios 

saith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles;  Diverra  for  sweeping 
houses ;  Nodina  knots ;  Prema,  Premunda,  Hymen,  Hyme- 
neus,  for  weddings ;  Comus  the  god  of  good  fellows ;  gods 
of  silence,  of  comfort ;  Hebe  goddess  of  youth ;  Mena  men^ 
straurtm^.  &c.  male  and  female  gods  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  di- 
mensions, with  beards,  without  beards,  married,  unmarried, 
begot,  not  bom  at  all,  but  as  Minerva  start  out  of  Jupiters 
head.  Hesiodus  reckons  up  at  least  30000  gods ;  Varro  300 
Jupiters.  As  Jeremy  told  them,  their  gods  were  to  the  multi- 
tude of  cities. 

Quicquid  humus,  pelagus,  coelum  miserabile  gignit. 
Id  dix6re  Deos,  colles,  fireta^  fiumina^  flammas. 

What  ever  heavens^  sea  and  land  begat, 
Hils,  seas  and  rivers^  God  was  this  and  that. 

And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridi- 
culous occasions ;  a3  children  mcuce  babies  (so  saith  ^  Morneus) 
their  poets  make  gods ;  et  quos  adorcmt  in  templis  ludunt  in 
iheatrisy  as  Lactantius  scones.  Saturn  a  man,  gelded  him- 
self, did  eat  his  own  children,  a  cruell  tyrant  driven  out  of  his 
kin^ome  by  his  son  Jupiter,  as  good  a  god  as  himself,  a 
wicked,  lascivious,  paltry  kinc  of  Crete,  of  whose  rapes,  lusts, 
murders,  villanies,  a  whole  volume  is  too  little  to  relate.  Venus, 
a  notorious  strumpet,  as  common  a^  a  barbers  chair;  Mars, 
Adonis,  Anchises  whore,  is  a  great  she-goddess  as  well  as  the 
rest ;  as  much  renowned  by  their  poets ;  with  many  such. 
And  these  gods,  so  fabulously  and  foolishly  made,  ceremoniis, 
hymnisj  et  canticis  celebrant  /  their  errours,  luctv^  et  gaudia, 
amores^  iras,  nuptial  et  liberorum  procreationes,  {^  as  Euse- 
bius  well  taxeth)  weddings,  mirth  and  mournings,  loves,  an- 
gers, and  quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymns,  and  sing 

*  Saoomm  gent,  descript.  Non  bene  meritos  solum,  sed  et  tyrannos  pro  Biis  co- 
lunt,  qui  genus  humanum  horrendum  in  modum  port^ntosiL  immanitate  divezirunt, 
&c.  foedas  meretiices,  &c.  .  *>  Cap.  22.  de  ver.  reL  Deos  finxerunt  eonun  poets, 
tu  infantium  puppas.  ^  Proem,  lib.  contra  philos. 
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of  in  their  ordinary  songs,  as  it  were  publishing  their  villanies. 
But  see  more  of  their  originals.  When  Romulus  was  made 
away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacifie  the  people 
^Julius  Proculus  gave  oyt  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  oy 
Jupiter  into  heaven ;  and  therefore,  to  be  ever  after  adored 
for  a  God  amongst  the  Romans.  Syrophanes  of  iEgypt,  had 
one  onely  son,  whom  he  dearly  loved ;  he  erected  his  statue 
in  his  house,  which  his  servants  did  adorn  with  crownes  and 
garlandes,  to  pacifie  their  masters  wrath  when  he  was  angry, 
so  by  little  and  little  he  was  adored  for  a  god.  This  did  Semi- 
ramis  for  her  husband  Belus ;  and  Adrian  the  Emperour  by 
his  minion  Antinous.  Flora  was  a  rich  harlot  in  Rome,  and 
for  that  she  made  the  common-wealth  her  heir,  her  birth  day 
was  solemnized  long  after ;  and  to  make  it  a  more  plausible 
holyday,  they  made  her  goddess  of  flowres,  and  sacrificed  to 
her  amongst  the  rest.  The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dionysius 
Halicarnassaeus  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty,  Coriolanus 
desisted  from  his  wars,  consecrated  a  church  Fortuna  muliebri : 
and  ^  Venus  Barbata  had  a  temple  erected,  for  that  scHnewhat 
was  amiss  about  hair;  and  so  the  rest.  The  citizens  ^  of  Ala- 
banda,  a  small  town  in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Romans,  (who  then  warred  in  Greece  with  Perseus  of  Macedon, 
isuid  were  formidable  to  these  parts)  consecrated  a  temple  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a  goddess,  with  annual  ^ames 
and  sacrifices.  So  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  with  shame- 
ful flattery  of  the  one  side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance 
on  the  other  to  accept,  upon  so  vile  and  absurd  an  occasion. 
Tully  writes  to  Atticus,  that  his  daughter  Tulliola  might  be 
made  a  goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  as  well 
she  deserved  it.  Their  holydays  and  adorations  were  all  out 
as  ridiculous.  Those  Lupercals  of  Pan,  Florales  of  Flora, 
Bona  Dea,  Anna  Perenna,  Satumals,  &c.  as  how  they  were 
celebrated,  with  what  lascivious  and  wanton  gestures,  bald 
ceremonies,  ^  by  what  bawdy  priests,  how  they  hang  their 
noses  over  the  smok«  of  sacrifices,  saith  ^  Lucian,  and  lick 
bloud  that  was  spilled  about  the  altars,  like  flies.  Their  carved 
idols,  gilt  images  of  wood,  iron,  ivory,  silver,  brass,  stone, 
olim  truncus  eraniy  Sfc.  were  mo^t  absurd,  as  being  their  own 
workmanship ;  for  as  Seneca  notes,  adorcmt  ligneos  Deos,  ct 
fabros  interim  qui  fecerunty  contemnuntj  they  adore  work,  con- 
temn the  workman ;  and  as  Tertullian  follows  it,  d  homines 

•  Livius  KIk  1.  Deas  vobis  in  posterum  propitnu,  Quirites.  *  Antb.  Voduie 

Imag.  Deorum.  ^  Mulieres  candlido  splendentes  amidmine  varioque  letantes 

gMUmine,  vcmo  iiorentes  conamine,  solum  stementes,  &c.    Apuleius  lib.  11.  de 
aapo  auT€o.  <i  Magna  rdigione  qusritur  qu»  poaait  adulteiia  jJuia  numerare. 

Mmut.  •  lib.  de  sacrificiu.    Fumo  inhiantes,  et  muscarum  in  morem  san- 

guinem  exsugentes  drcum  ans  effusuin. 
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non  essent  Diis  propUti^  non  essent  Dii^  liad  it  not  been 

for  men,  they  had  never  been  gods,  but  blocks   still,  and 

stupid  statues,  in   which  mice,    swallowes,  birds  made  their 

nests,  spiders   their  webbes,  and  in  their   very  mouths  laid 

their  excrements.      Those  images,   I   say,   were  all  out  as 

gross,   as  the  shapes  in    which   they   did   represent  them: 

Jupiter  with  a  rams  head;  Mercury  a  dogges,  Pan  like  a 

goat,  Hecate  with  three  heads,  one  with  a  beard,  another 

without ;    see  more  in   Carterius  and  ^  Verdurius  of  their 

monstrous  formes  and  ugly  pictures :  and  which  was  absurder 

yet,  they  told  them  these  images  came  from  heaven  ;  as  that 

of  Minerva  in  her  temple  at  Athens,  quod  e  ccelo  ceddisse 

credebant  accoUe^  saith  jPausanias.     They  formed  some  like 

storkes,  apes,  buls,  and  vet  seriously  beleeved ;  and  that  which 

was  impious,  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  notorious 

whoremasters,  incestuous  sodomites,  (as  commonly  they  were 

all,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Neptune,  &c.) 

theeves,  slaves,  drudges,  (for  Apollo  and  Neptune  made  tiles 

in  Fhry^ia,)  kept  sheep,  Hercules  empty'^d  stables,  Vulcan  a 

black-smith,  unfit  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  for  their  villanies, 

much  less  in  heaven,  as  ^  Momay  well  saith,  and  yet  they  gave 

them  out  to  be  such  ;  so  weak  and  brutish,  some  to  whine, 

lament,  and  roare,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenocephalus,  as 

also  all  her  weeping  priests.     Mars  in  Homer  to  be  wounded, 

vexed;  Venus  run  away  crying,  and  the  like;  then  which, 

what  can  be  more  ridiculous  ?    Nonne  ridictdum  lugere  gtiod 

colaSf  vel  colere  quod  lugeasf    (which  ^Minutius  objects) 

Si  Diij  curplangitis  ?  si  mortui^  cur  adoratis  ?  that  it  is  no 

marvel  if  ^  Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition, 

and  Pliny  could  so  scofie  at  them  and  their  horrible  idolatry 

as  they  (ud.     Dia^ras  took  Hercules  image,  and  piit  it  under 

his  pot  to  seeth  his  pottage,  which  was,  as  he  said,  his  18^ 

labour.     But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  4.  tract,  de 

Idol,  varietat.      Chrysostome  advers.  GentU.  Amobius  adv. 

Gentes.     Austin  de  civ.  Dei.      Theodoret.  de  curat.  Grcec. 

affect.      Clemens  Alexandrinus,   Minutius  Foelix,  Eusebius, 

Lactantius,  Stuckius,  &c.      Lamentable,  trafficall,  and  fearful 

those  symptomes  are,  that  they  should  he  so  tax  forth  affrighted 

with  their  fictitious  gods,  as  to  spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes, 

pretious  time,  best  dayes  in  their  honour,  to  ^  sacrifice  unto 

them,  to  their  inestimable  loss,  such  hecatombes,  so  many 


*  Imagines  Deorum  lib.  sic*  inscript.  ^  De  irer.  relig.  cap.  2?.  Indigri  qui 

terrain  calcent,  &c.  ^  Octaviano.  '  Jupiter  Tragoedus,  de  sacrinciis,  et 

passim  alias.  *  666  severall  kindes  of  sacrifices  in  ^gypt  Major  reckons  up, 

Tom.  2.  colL  of  which  reade  more  in  cap.  1.  of  Laurentius  Pignorius  his  ^gypt 
characters,  a  cause  of  which,  Sanubius  gives  subcis.  lib.  3.  cap.  1. 
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thousand  sheep^  oxen  with  gilded  borofl,  goats,  ai»  »  Croestis 
king  of  Lydia,  ^  Marcus  JuUanus,  sumamed  ob  crebras  JiostiaSj 
Victimarius  ii  Tauricremus;    and  the  rest  of  the   Rcanffln. 
empevoura  usually  did  with  such  labour  and  cost :  and  not 
emperours  onely,  and  great  ones,  pro  communi  bono,  wet«  at 
this  charge,  but  private  men   for  their  c»rdinary  occasions. 
Pythagoras  effered  an  hundred  oxen  for  the  invention  of  a 
geometrical  problaofie,  and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  to  sacri- 
fice  in  ^  Lucians  time,  a  heifer  for  tfieir  good  .health,  Jour 
owen  for  wealth,  an  hundred  for  a  Tcingdome,  nine  bulsfor 
their  safe  return  from  Trqja  to  Pylus,  Sfc,     Every  god  almost 
'  had  a  peculiar  sacrifice :  the  Sun  horses,  Vulcan  fire,  Diana 
a  white  hart,  Venus  a  turtle,  Ceres  an  hog,  Pros^ine  a  black 
lamb,  Neptune  a  bull,  (read  more  in  ^  Stuekius  at  large)  be- 
sides sheep,  cockes,  corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings, 
as  if  their  gods  were  affected  with  blood  or  unoke.  And  surely 
(^saith  he)  if  one  shotM  but  repeat  the  fopperies  of'  mortiiU 
men,  in  their  sacrifices,  feasts,  worshippmg  their  gods,  their 
rites  and  ceremonies,  what  they  think  of  tJiem,  of  their  diet, 
houses,  orders,  S^c.  whai  prayers  and  vowes  they  make ;  if  one 
should  but  observe  their  absurdities  and  madnesse,  he  would 
burst  out  a  lauslwng,  and  pitty  their  folly.      For  what  can  be 
more  absurd  then  ^ir  ordinary  prayers,  petitions,  ^requests, 
sacrifices,  oracles,  devotions  ?  of  which   we  have  a  taste  in 
Maximus'Tyrius,  serm.  1.  Flatos  Atdbieuks  Sectmdus,  Persius 
Sat.  %  Juvenal.  Sat  10.  there  likewise  exploded,  Mactant 
ifpimas  et  pimgues  Tiostias  Deo  quasi  estm>enti,  prrfundtrnt  vina 
timqumn  sitienti,  lumina  accendnnt  velut  in  tenehris  agenti 
(Lactantius  lib.  %  cap.  6.)  as  if  their  gods  were  an  hungrie, 
a  thirst,  in  the  darke,  they  light  candles,  offer  meat   and 
drink.     And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their  counsels  and  give 
oracles  e  viscerum  sterquilmiis,  out  of  the  bowels  and  excre- 
mentall  parts  of  beasts  ?  sordidos  Deos  Varro  truly  cals  them 
therefore,  and  well  he  might.     I  say  nothing  of  their  ms^- 
nificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those  majestical  structures. 
To  the  roof  of  Apollo  Didymeus  temple,  ad  Branchidas,  as 
K  Strabo  writes,  a  thousand  oakes  did  not  su^e.     Who  can 
relate  the  gloHous  splendor,  and  stupend  magnificence,  the 

^*  Herod.  Clio.    Immolavit  lecta  pecora  ter  mOle  Ddphis,  una  cum  lecds  phialxs 
tobns.  ^  Superstidosus  Julianus  mBumeras  sine  paraimonisl  pecudes  macUkvit. 

Ammianus.  25.  Boves  albi  M.  Caesari  salutem.  Si  tu  viceris  perimus.  lib.  3.  Romani 
obsenrantissimi  sunt  oeremoniaram,  bello  prssertim.  *^  De  sacrificiis.  Buculam 

pro  bona  valetudine,  boves  ^atuor  pro  divitiis,  centum  tauros  pro  sospite  a  Trojii 
reditu,  &c.  '  De  sacris  GentiL  et  sacrific  Tyg.  1596.  «  Enimvero  si  quia 

recenseret  que  stulti  mortales  in  festis,  sacrificiis,  Diis  adorandis,  &c.  qus  vota  faciant, 
qu^d  de  iis  statuant,  &£.  baud  scio  an  lisurus,  &c.  'Max.  Tyrius  ser.  1. 

Croesus  regum  omnium  stiiltissimus  de  lebete  oonsuUt,  uliujs  de  numero  arenarum, 
dimensione  maris,  &c  v  Lib.  4. 
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sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at  Epfaesus,  Jupiter  Amnions 
temple  in  Africke,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  CapitoU,  the 
Serapium  at  Alexandria,  ApoUos  temple  at  Daphne  in  the 
suburbs  of  Antioch.  The  great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly 
adorned,  and  so  capacious  (for  10000  men  midit  stand  in  it 
at  once)  diat  faire  pantheon  of  Cusoo,  descrioed  by  Acosta 
in  his  Indian  History,  which  ecclipses  both  Jewes  and 
Christians.  There  were  in  old  Jerusalem  as  some  write,  408 
synagogues ;  but  new  Cairo  reckons  up  (if  ^  Radzivilus  may 
he  beleeved)  6800  meskites.  Fessa  400,  whereof  50  are  most 
magnificent,  like  Saint  Pauls  in  London.  Helena  built  800 
faire  churches  in  the  holy  land,  but  one  Bassa  hath  built  400 
meskites.  The  Mahometans  have  1000  monkes  in  a  monas- 
tery ;  the  like  saith  Acosta  of  Americans ;  Ricdus  of  the 
Chineses,  for  m^  and  women,  fairly  built,  and  more  richly 
endowed  some  of  them,  then  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Ger- 
many, or  Saint  Edmunds-Bury  in  England  with  us.  Who  can 
describe  those  curious  and  costlie  statues,  idols,  images,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias  ?  I  conceal  their  donaries, 
pendants,  other  offerings,  presents,  to  these  there  fictitious 
gods  daily  consecrated.  ^Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  sent  two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo 
at  Delphos.  ^  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  dedicated  an  hundred 
golden  tiles  in  the  same  place,  with  a  golden  altar.  No  man 
came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.  But  these  are  base 
offmngs  in  respect ;  they  offered  men  themselves  alive.  The 
LeucaSians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacrificed  eyery  yeer  a  inan, 
averrwncandas  Deorum  iroe  causA^  to  pacific  their  gods ;  de 
montis  pnecipitio  dejecerunt^  S^c,  and  they  did  voluntarily  im- 
dei^oe  It.  The  Decii  did  so  sacrifice  Dtis  manibus  ;  Curtius 
did  leap  into  the  gulfe.  Were  they  not  all  strangely  deluded 
to  go  so  far  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both  in 
war  and  peace,  as  Folybius  relates,  (which  their  augures, 
priests,  vestall  virgins  can  witness)  to  be  so  superstitious,  that 
they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives,  then  omit  any  cere- 
monies or  offend  tlieir  heathen  gods  ?  Nicias,  that  generous 
and  valiant  captain  of  the  Greekes,  overthrew  the  Athenian 
navy,  by  reason  of  his  too  much  superstition,  ^  because  the 
augures  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set  sail  from  the  haven  of 
Syracuse  whilest  the  moone  was  ecclipsed,  he  tarried  so  long 
till  his  enemies  besieged  him,  he  and  all  his  army  was  over- 
thrown. The  ^  Partnians  of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this  kinde, 
they  would  rather  lose  a  victorie,  nay  lose  their  own  lives,  then 
fight  in  the  night ;  ^twas  against  tneir  religion.  The  Jewes 
would  make  no  resistance  on  the  sabbath,  when  Pompeius  , 

* Peregr.  fiierosol.  ^Solinus.  'Herodotus.  ^ Botesus polity 

1  ib.  2.  cap.  16.  '  Plutarch,  yit.  Grassi. 
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besieged  Jerusalem ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africke^ 
set  upon  by  the  Grothes,  suffered  themselves,  upon  the  same 
occasion,  to  be  utterly  vanquished.  The  superstition  of  the 
Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  m  Epirus,  besi^ed  by  the  Turkes^ 
is  miraculous  almost  to  report.  Because  a  dead  dog  was  flung 
into  the  only  fountain  which  the  citie  had,  they  would  dye  of 
thirst  all,  rather  then  drink  of  that  ^  unclean  water,  and  yeeld 
up  the  citie  upon  any  conditions.  Though  the  praetor  and 
chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  perswasions, 
their  superstition  was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must 
all  forthwith  dye  or  yeeld  up  the  citie.  Vix  ausim  ipse  credere 
(saith  b  Barletius)  tantam  superstitionem,  vel  affirmare  levis- 
simam  hanc  causam  tqnta  rei^  vel  magis  ridiciUam^  quum  non 
dubitem  risum  potius  quam  admirationem  posteris  exditUu-- 
ram.  The  story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was*  ashamed  to  re- 
port it,  because  he  thought  no  body  would  beleeve  it.  It  is 
"stupend  to  relate  what  strange  effects  this  idolatry  and  super- 
stition hath  brought  forth  of  the  latter  veers  in  the  Indies  and 
those  bordering  parts:  ^^ in  what  feralj  shapes  the  <*divelis 
adored,  ne  quid  mcdi  intentet^  as  they  say ;  for  in  the  moun- 
tains betwixt  Scanderone  and  Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are 
dwelling  a  certaine  kinde  of  people  called  Coordes,  coming  of 
the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  worship  the  divel,  and 
alledge  this  reason  in  so  doing ;  God  is  a  good  man  and  will 
do  no  harm,  but  the  divel  is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he 
hurt  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the  divel  deludes  them, 
how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  offer  men  and  women  sacri- 
fices unto  him,  an  hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  in 
Crete  to  Saturne  of  old,  the  finest  children,  like  Agamem- 
nons  Iphigenia,  &c.  At  ^  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
overcame  them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva  hominum  corda  e 
viventium  corporibtis  extracta^  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living, 
20000  in  a  veer  (Acosta  lib,  5.  cap.  20.)  to  their  idols  made 
of  flowre  and  mens  bloud ;  and  every  yeer  six  thousand  infants 
of  both  sexes:  and,  as  prodigious  to  relate  ^how  they  burie 
their  wives  with  husbands  deceased,  "'tis  fearfull  to  report,  and 
harder  to  beleeve. 

'  Nam  certamen  habent  lethi  qun  viva  sequatur 
Conjugium^  pudor  est  non  licuisse  mori^ 

and  bum  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a 
grandie  dies;  ^12000  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a 

*  The^  were  of  the  Greek  church.  ^  Lib.  5-  de  gestis  Scandeibegis.  <  In- 
templis  immaniaidoloram  monctra  oonspiciuntur,  mannorea,  Ugnea,  lutea»  &c.  Ric- 
cius.  ^Deum  enim  placare  non  est  opus,  quia  non  nocet ;  sed  daemonem  ca- 

crifidis  placant,  &c.  •  Fer  Gortesius.  f^M.  Polns.  Lod.  Vertomannus 

navig.  lib.  6.  cap.  P.  Martyr.  Ocean,  dec.  f  Propertius  lib.  3.  ehig.  12- 

^  Matthias  a  Michou. 
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great  Cham  departs,  €X  an  emperour  in  America :  liow  they 
plague  themselves,  who  abstaine  from  all  that  hath  life,  like 
those  old  Pythagoreans;  with  immoderate  fastings,  »a8  the 
Bannians  about  Surat ;  they  of  China,  that  for  superstitions 
sake  never  eat  flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives,  never  marry,  but 
live  in  deserts  and  by-places,  and  some  pray  to  their  idols  24 
hours   together,    without   any   intermission,   biting   of  their 
tongues   when    they  have   done,   for  devotions  sake.     Some 
agam  are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  superstitious  priests, 
(that  tell  th«n  such  vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joyes 
of  heaven  in  that  other  life)  ^  that  inany  thousands  voluntarily 
break  their  own  neckes,  as  Cleombrotus  Amborciatus'  auditors 
of  old,  precipitate  themselves,  that  they  may  partidpate  of 
that  unspeakable  happiness  in  the  other  world.     One  poysons, 
another  strangleth  himself;  and  the  king  of  China  had  done 
as  much,  deluded  with  this  vaine  hope,  had  he  not  been  de- 
tained by  his  servant.     But  who  can  sufficiently  tell  of  their 
severall  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments  ?  I  may  con- 
clude with  °  Possevinus,  Religio  facit  asperos  miteSf  homines 
eferis ;  superatUio  ex  homintlmsjerasj  Religion  makes  wilde 
beasts  civil,  superstition  makes  wise  men  leasts. and  fools; 
and  the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  give  way  to  it,  are  no 
better  than  dizards ;  nay  more,  if  that  of  Plotmus  be  true,  is 
Unas  reliffionis  scoptis^  tit  ei  quern  colimus  simUes^amuSj  thaf^s 
the  drift  of  religion  to  make  us  like  him  whom  we  worship ; 
what   shall  be  the  end  of  idolaters,  but  to  degenerate  into 
stockes  and  stones  P  of  such  as  worship  these  heathen  Crods, 
(for  Dii  gentium  dcemonia)  ^but   to  become  divels  them- 
selves.^   'Tis  therefore  exitiosus  error ^  et  maxime  perictdosus^ 
a  most  perilous  and  dangerous  errour  of  all  others,  as  ^  Plu- 
tarch holds,  turbuUnta  passio  hominem  constemans,  a  pestilent, 
a  troublesome  passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.     Unhappy 
superstition,    ^  Pliny  cals   it,  morte  fionjinitur,  death  takes 
away  life,  but  not  superstition.     Impious  and  ignorant  men 
are  far  more  happy  tnen  they  which  are  superstitious,  no  tor- 
ture like  to  it,  none  so  oontmuate,  so  generall,  so  (destructive, 
so  violent. 

In  this  superstitious  row,  Jewes  for  antiquitie  may  go  next 
to  Gentiles ;  what  of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they 

^Epist.  Jesuit  ann.  1549.  a  Xaverio  et  sodis.  Idemque  Riccius  expcdit  ad 
Sinaa,  1.  1 .  Jejunatores  apud  eoa  toto  die  carnibiui  abstinent  et  pisctbus  ob  religioneni, 
noete  et  die  idola  cdentes ;  nusquam  egredientes.  ^  Ad  immortalitatein 

inorte  aspirant  summi  magistratus,  &c.  Et  multi  mortales  hac  inssniSl,  et  prspos. 
tero  iminortalitatis  studio  laborant*  et  mistfe  pereunt;  rex  ipse  dam  yenenum  bau- 
sisset,  nisi  a  servo  ftiisset  detentus.  ^  Cantione  in  lilC  10.    Bodini  de  repub. 

fill.  111.  ^Quin  ipsius  diaboB  ut  nequitiam  referanu  '  lib.  de  superrtit. 

'  Hominibus  vitas  finis  mors,  noo  autem  coperstitionis ;  profert  bcc  suos  terminos  ultra 
vitae  finem. 
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have  committed  in  their  groves  and  hiffh  places,  what  their 
Pharisees,  Saddudees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  such  sectaries  have 
maintained,  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention :  for  the  present, 
I  presume  no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  igno- 
rant, blinde,  superstitious,  willful,  obstinate,  and  peevish, 
tyring  themselves  with  vaine  ceremonjes  to  no  purpose ;  he 
tnat  shall  but  reade  their  Rabbins  ridiculous  Comments,  their 
strange  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  their  absurd  ceremonies, 
fables,  childisn  tales,  which  they  stedfastly  beleeve,  will  think 
they  be  scarse  rational  creatures;  their  foolish  ^customes, 
when  they  rise  in  the  morning ;  and  how  they  prepare  them- 
selves to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superstitious  washings ; 
how  to  their  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials, 
&c.  Last  of  all,  the  expectation  of  their  Messias,  and  those 
figments,  miracles,  vaine  pompe  that  shall  attend  him;  as 
how  he  shall  terrific  the  gentiles,  and  overcome  them  by  new 
diseases;  how  Michael  the  Archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet, 
how  he  shall  gather  all  the  scattered  Jewes  into  the  holy  land, 
and  there  make  them  a  great  banquet,  ^  wherein  shall  be  all 
the  birds^  beasts^  fishes^  that  ever  God  made ;  a  cup  of  wine 
that  grew  in  Paradise^  and  that  hath  been  kept  in  Adam's 
cellar  ever  since.  At  the  first  course  shall  be  served  in  that 
great  oxe  in  Psal.  50. 10.  th^t  every  day  feeds  on  a  thovsand 
hits;  Job.  41.  that  great  Leviathan;  and  a  great  bird  that 
laid  an  egge  so  big,  ^  that  by  chance  tumbling  out  of  the  nest, 
it  JcnocJct  down  300  tall  cedars,  and  breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned 
160  villages.  This  bird  stood  up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and 
the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a  hatchet  would  not  fall  to  the  bottom 
in  seven  yeers.  Of  their  Messias  ^  wives  and  children ;  Adam 
and  Eve,  &c.  and  that  one  stupend  fiction  among  the  rest : 
When  a  Roman  prince  asked  of  Rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hanania, 
why  the  Jewes  God  was  compared  to  a  lion ;  he  made  answer, 
he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary  lion,  but  to  one  in  the 
wood  Ela,  which  when  he  desired  to  see,  the  Rabbin  prw'd 
to  God  he  might,  and  forthwith  the  lion  set  forward ;  «  nut 
when  he  was  400  miles  from  Rome,  Tie  so  roared  that  M  the 
great-bellied  women  in  Rome  made  aborts ;  the  citie  walls  fell 
down ;  and  wlien  he  came  an  hundred  miles  nearer,  and  roared 
the  second    time,  their  teeth  feU  out  of  their  heads,  the  em* 

*Buxtorfius,  Synagog.  Jud.  c  4.  Inter  precandum  nemo  pedicolos  attingat,  vd 
pulicem,  aut  per  guttur  inferius  ventum  enuttas,  &c  Id.  c.  5.  et  leq.  cap^  36. 
"  IlHc  omnia  ammalia,  places,  aves,  quos  Deu9  unquam  oreavit  mactabuntur,  et  vinum 
generosum,  &c.  «  Cujus  lapau  redii  altinimi  300  dcjecti  sunt,  quumque  lapsa 

ovum  fiierat  confractum,  pagi  160  inde  submeni,  et  alluvione  inundatL  ^  Every 
king  in  the  world  shall  send  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  be  his  vrife,  because  it  is 
written  PsaL  45.  10.  kings  daughters  shall  attend  on  him,  Slc  <Quum  qua- 

dringentis  adhuc  milliaribus  ab  iooperatore  leo  hie  abesset,  tarn  fortiter  nigiebat,  at 
wulieres  RomansB  abortierint  omnes,  murique,  &c. 
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peroiir  himselj^  Jell  dozm  dead,  and  so  the  lion  went  back. 
With  an  infinite  number  of  such  lyes  and  forgeries,  which 
they  verily  beleeve,  feed  themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the 
mean  time  will  by  no  perswasions  be  diverted,  but  still  crucifie 
their  soules  with  a  company  of  idle  ceremonies,  live  like  slaves 
and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  are  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jewes,  and 
Christians;  and  so  absurd  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had 
taken  that  which  is  most  sottish  out  of  every  one  of  them ; 
full  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law ;  their  Alcoran  it 
self  a  gallimaufrie  of  lyes,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  pre- 
cepts, stole  from  other  sectes,  and  confusedly  heaped  up,  to 
delude  a  company  of  rude  and  barbarous  clownes.  As  how 
birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet  when  he  came  from 
Mecha,  the  moone  came  downe  from  heaven  to  visit  him ; 
"how  God  sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  &c,  with  a  company 
of  stupend  figments  of  the  angels,  sun,  moone,  and  stars, 
&c.  Of  the  day  of  judgement,  and  three  sounds  to  prepare 
to  it,  which  must  last  60000  yeers ;  of  Paradise,  which  wholly 
consists  in  coetmdi  et  comedendi  voluptate^  and  pecorinis 
Iiominibiis  scriptum,  bestialis  beatitudo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that 
Virgil,  Dantes,  Lucian,  nor  any  poet  can  be  more  fabulous. 
Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  most  vaine  and  superstitious ; 
wine  and  swines  flesh  are  utter  forbidden  by  their  law ;  ^  they 
must  pray  five  times  a  day ;  and  still  towards  the  south ;  wash 
before  and  after,  all  their  bodies  over,  with  many  such.  For 
fasting,  vowes,  religious  orders,  peregrinations,  they  go  far 
beyond  ai'iy  papists.  ^  They  fast  a  month  together  many  times, 
and  must  not  eat  a  bit  till  sun  be  set.  Their  Kalenders,  Der- 
vises,  and  Torlachers,  &c.  are  more  **  abstemious,  some  of 
them,  then  Carthusians,  Franciscans,  Anchorites;  forsake  all, 
live  solitary,  fare  hard,  goe  naked,  &c.  *  Their  pilgrimages 
are  as  far  as  to  the  river  ^Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of 
those  tracts  likewise  do)  to  wash  themselves ;  for  that  river, 
as  they  hold,  hath  a  soveraign  vertue  to  purge  them  of  all 
sins,  and  no  man  can  be  saved  that  hath  not  been  washed  in 
it.  For  which  reason  they  come  far  and  near  from  the  Indies ; 
Ma^imus  gentium  omnium  conftuxus  est^  and  infinite  numbers 

*Strozius  Cicogna,  oxnnif.  mag.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Putida  multa  recenset  ex  Alcorano, 
de  coelo,  stellis,  angelis,  Lonicerus,  c  21,  22.  LI.  ^  Quinquies  in  die  orare 

Turcs  tenentur  ad  meridiem.    Bredenbachius,  cap*  b.  <^  In  quoUbet  anno 

mensem  integrum  jejunant  interdiu,  nee  comedentes  nee  bibentes,  &c.  ^  Nullis 

unquam  multi  per  totam  aetatem  carnibus  vescuntur.  Leo  Afer.  *  Lonicenis, 

Com.  I.  cap.  17)  18.  'Gotardus  Arthus.  ca.33.  hist,  orient.  Indife.    Opinio 

est  expiatorium  esse  Gangem ;  et  nee  mundum  ab  omni  peccato  nee  salvum  fieri  posse, 
qui  non  hoc  flumine  se  ablnat :  quam  ob  caussam  ex  totiL  India,  &c. 
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yeerly  resort  to  it.  Others  go  as  far  as  Mecha  to  Mahomets 
tbmbe,  which  journey  is  both  miraculous  and  meritorious. 
The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones  to  stone  the  divel ;  of  eating 
a  carnal  at  Cairo  by  the  way  ;  their  fastings,  their  running  till 
they  sweat,  their  long  prayers,  Mahomets  temple,  tombe, 
ana  building  of  it,  would  aske  a  whole  volume  to  dilate  :  and 
for  their  pames  taken  in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so  many  saints.  And  divers  of 
them  with  hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  will  put  out  their 
eys,  a  tfiat  they  never  after  see  ani/  prophane  things  bite  out 
tfieir  tongues^  ^c.  They  look  for  their  prophet  Mahomet  as 
Jewes  doe  for  their  Messias.  Read  more  of  their  customes, 
rites,  ceremonies,  in  Lonicerus,  Turcic,  hist,  torn.  1.  from  the 
10th  to  the  ^4th  chapter.  Bredenbachius,  cap.  4,  5,  6.  Leo 
Afer,  lib.  1.  Busbequius,  Sabellicus,  Furchas,  lib,  3.  cap.  3«  et 
4,  d.  Theodorus  Bibliander,  &c.  Many  foolish  ceremom'es  you 
shidl  finde  in  them ;  and  which  is  most  to  be  lamented,  the 
people  are  generally  so  curious  in  observing  of  them,  that  if  the 
least  circumstance  be  omitted,  they  think  they  shall  be  damned ; 
^tis  an  irremissible  offence,  and  can  hardly  be  forgiven.  I  kept 
in  my  house,  amongst  my  followers  (saith  ^  Busbequius,  some- 
times theTurkes  orator  in  Constantinople)  a  Turkey  boye  that 
by  chance  did  eat  shell-fish,  a  meat  forbidden  by  theu*  law  ;  but 
me  next  day  when  he  knew  what  he  had  done,  he  was  not  only 
sick  to  cast  and'romit,  but  very  much  troubled  in  minde,  would 
weep  and  c  grieve  many  dayes  after,  torment  himself  for  his  foule 
oflPence.  Another  Turke  being  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  in  his 
cellar,  first  made  a  huge  noise  and  filthy  faces,  ^  to  warn  his 
soule  (as  he  said)  that  it  should  not  be  guilty  of  that  fouiefiict 
which  he  was  to  commit.  With  such  toyes  as  these,  are  men 
kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed,  that  they  dare  not  resist,  or  ofiend 
the  least  circumstance  of  their  law,  for  conscience  sake  misled 
by  superstition,  which  no  humane  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of 
arms  could  have  enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians :  in  describing  of 
whose  superstitious  sympt<Hnes,  as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  I 
n^ay  say  that  which  S^  Benedict  once  saw  in  a  vision  ;  one 
divel  in  the  market  place,  but  ten  in  a  monastery,  because  there 
was  more  work ;  in  populous  cities,  they  would  swear  and  for- 
swear, lye,  falsifie,  deceive  fast  enough  of  themselves,  one 
divel  could  circumvent  a  thousand ;  but  in  their  religious 
houses  a  thousand  divels  could  scarce  tempt  one  silly  monke. 

*  Quia  ail  volunt  deinceps  videre.  ^  The  German  ambassador  in  Turkey* 

'  Nullum  se  conflictandi  finem  facit.  <*  Ut  in  idiquem  angulum  se  redperet, 

ne  reus  fieret  ejus  delicti  quod  ipse  erat  admi'ssurus. 
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All  the  principal  divels  I  think  busie  themselves  in  subverting 
Christians ;  Jewes,  Gentiles,  and  Mahometans  are  extra 
caulam^  out  of  the  fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance;  they 
make  no  resistance ;  a  eos  enim  puUare  neffligit,  guos  cniieto 
Jure  possideie  se  sentit^  they  are  his  own  already ;  but  Chris- 
tians have  that  shield  of  faith,  sword  of  the  spirit  to  resist, 
and  must  have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be  over- 
come. That  the  divel  is  most  busie  amongst  us  that  are  of 
the  true  church,  appears  by  those  several  oppositions,  heresies, 
schismes,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it,  and 
in  that  of  Rome  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself  now 
sits  and  playes  his  prize.  This  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to 
work  even  m  the  Apostles  time ;  many  Antichrists  ana  here- 
tiques  were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  smce,  many  now  present, 
and  will  be  to  the  worlds  end,  to  dementate  mens  mindes,  to 
seduce  and  captivate  their  soules.  Their  symptomes  I  know 
not  how  better  to  express,  then  in  that  twofold  division,  of 
such  as  lead,  and  are  led.  Such  as  lead  are  heretiques,  schis- 
matickes,  false  prophets,  impostors,  and  their  ministers :  they 
have  some  common  symptomes,  some  peculiar.  Common; 
as  madness,  folly,  pride,  insolency,  arrogancy,  singularity, 
peevishness,  obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn  and  contempt  of  all 
other  sects : 

NuUius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri ; 
They  will  approve  of  nought  but  what  thev  first  invent  them- 
selves, no  interpretation  good  but  what  tneir  infallible  spirit 
dictates;  none  shall  be  in  aecundis^  no  not  in  tertiis^  they  are 
onely  wise,  onely  learned  in  the  truth ;  all  damned  but  they 
and  their  followers;  ccedem  scripturarum  faciunt  ad  materiam 
suam^  saith  Tertullian  :  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures, 
and  turn  it  as  a  nose  of  wax  to  their  own  ends.  So  irrefra- 
gable,  in  the  mean  time,  that  what  they  have  once  said,  they 
must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  tripli- 
cations, never  yeeld  to  death,  so  self-conceited,  say  what  you 
can.  As  ^  Bernard  (erroneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P.  Aliaraus, 
omnes  patres  sic^  atque  ego  sic^  Though  all  the  fathers, 
councels,  the  whole  world  contradict  it,  they  care  not,  they 
are  all  one :  and  as  ^  Gregory  well  notes  of  such  as  are  ver- 
tiginouSj  they  think  ail  turns  round  and  moveSy  all  err ;  when 
as  the  errour  is  wholly  in  their  own  braines.  Magallianus  the 
Jesuite  in  his  Comment  on  the  first  of  Timothy,  cap.  6.  vers.  20. 
and  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  lib,  1.  adversus  Jiasreses^  gives  two 
more  eminent  notes,-  or  probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men 
by,  (they  might  have  taken  themselves  by  the  noses  when 

»  Gregor.  Horn.  ^  Epist.  190.       '« Orat'8.  Ut  vcrtigint  corrcptis  videntur 

'omnia  movcri,  omnia  iis  falsa  sunt,  quum  error  in  ipsorum  cerebro  sit. 
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they  said  it)  ^  First  (hey  affect  novelties  and  toifes,  and  prefer 
falsehood  before  truth.  Secondlj/^  they  care  not  what  tliey 
say ;  thai  which  rashiiess  and  JbUy  hath  brought  out^  pride 
afterward  J  peevishness  and  cofUunmcy  shall  maintain  to  the 
last  gaspfi  Peculiar  symptomes  are  prodigious  paradoxes, 
new  doctrines,  vain  phantasmes,  which  are  many  and  divers 
as  they  themselves.  ^  Nicholaites  of  old  would  have  wives  in 
common.  Montanists  would  not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians ; 
forbidding  all  flesh.  Severians,  wine.  Adamians  go  naked, 
^  because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise ;  and  some  ^  barefoot  all 
their  lives,  because  God,  Exod.  8.  and  Joshua  5.  bid  Mosea 
so  to  doe ;  and  Isay  20.  was  bid  put  off  his  shooes.  Mani- 
chees  hold  that  Py  thagorian  transmigration  of  soules  from  men 
to  beasts.  ^  The  Circumcellions  in  Africke,  with  a  mad  cruelty 
made  away  themseboesy  some  by  fire^  water^  breaking  their 
fieckes,  and  seduced  others  to  doe  the  like,  threatning  some  if 
they  did  not :  with  a  thousand  such :  as  you  may  read  in 
^  Austin,  (for  there  were  fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his 
times,  besides  schismes  and  smaller  factions)  Epiphanius, 
Alphonsus  de  Castro,  Danseus,  Gab.  Prateolus,  &c.  Of 
prophets,  enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  ecclesiastical  stories 
afford  many  examples ;  of  Elias  and  Christs,  as  our^  Eudo  de 
Stellis,  a  Brittain  in  King  Stephens  time,  that  went  invisible, 
translated  himself  from  one  to  another  in  a  moment,  fed  thou^^ 
sands  with  good  chear  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  such  ; 
nothing  so  common  as  miracles,  visions,  revelations,  prophe- 
sies. Now  what  these  brain-sick  heretiques  once  broach,  and 
impostors  set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  false,  and  pro- 
digious, the  common  people  will  follow  and  beleeve.  It  will 
run  alon^  like  murrain  in  cattel,  scab  in  sheep.  Nvila  scabieSy 
'  as  he  said,  superstitione  scabiosior :  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a 
mad  dogg  bites  others,  and  all  in  the  end  become  mad.  Either 
out  of  affection  of  novelty,  simplicity,  blinde  zeal,  hope  and 
feare,  the  giddy-headed  multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without 
farther  examination  approve  it. 

Sed  Vetera  querimur,  these  are  old,  ha^c  prius  fvire.  In 
our  dayes  we  have  a  new  scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and 
heretiques,  a  new  company  of  actors,  of  Antichrists,  that  great 
Antichrist  himself,  A  rope  of  popes,  that  by  their  greatness  and 
authority  bear  down  all  oefore  tnem  r  who  from  that  time  they 

*  ].  Res  novas  afTectant  et  inutiles,  falsa  veris  praeferunt.  2.  Quod  temeritas  eflPuti- 
erit,  id  superbla  poit  modum  tuebitur  et  oontumada,  &c.  ^  See  more  in  Vincent. 
Lyrin.  ^  Aust.  de  hsces.  Usus  miilienim  indifferens.  *  Quod  ante 

peccavit  Adam,  nudus  erat.        •  Alii  nudis  pedibus  semper  ambulant        '  Insana 
feritate  sibi  non  parcunt,  nam  per  mortes  varias  prsecipitiorum,  aquunim,  et  ignium, 
-fldpsos  necant,  et  in  istum  fiirorem  alios  cc^unt,  mortem  minantes  ni  faciant. 
«  Blench,  hsret  ab  orbe  condito.  *•  Nubrigensis,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  '  Jovian. 

Pont.  Ant  Dial. 
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Eroclaimed  themselves  universal  bishops,  to  establish  their  own 
ingdome,  soveraignty,  greatness,  and  to  enrich  themselves, 
brought  in  such  a  company  of  humane  traditions,  purgatory^ 
Llmbus  Patrum^  Infantum^  and  all  that  subterranean  geogra- 
phy, masse,  adoration  of  saints,  almes,  fastings,  buls,  indul- 
gences, orders,  friers,  images,  shrines,  musty  reliques,  excom- 
munications, confessions,  satisfactions,  blinde  obediences,  vowes, 
pilgrimages,  peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toyes, 
mtricate  subtleties,  gross  errours,  obscure  questions,  to  vindi- 
cate the  better  and  set  a  gloss  upon  them,  that  the  light  of 
the  Grospel  was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness  over  all,  the  Scriptures 
concealed,  legends  brougnt  in,  religion  banishcid,  hypocritical 
superstition  exalted,  and  the  church  it  self  ^  obscured  and  per- 
secuted. Christ  and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo, 
by  a  few  necromanticall,  atheistical  popes,  then  ever  it  was  by 
^Julian  the  apostate,  Forphyrius  the  platonist,  Celsus  the  phy- 
sician, Libanius  the  sopnister ;  by  those  heathen  emperours, 
Hunnes,  Gothes,  and  Vandals.  What  each  of  them  did,  oy  what 
meanesj  at  what  times,  quibus  auoctliisy  superstition  climbed 
to  this  height,  traditions  encreased,  and  Antichrist  himself 
came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdeburgenses,  Kemnisius,  Osiander, 
Bale,  Momavy  Fox,  Usher,  and  many  others  relate.  In  the 
mean  time,  ne  that  shall  but  see  tneir  prophane  rites  and 
foolish  customes,  how  superstitiously  kept,  how  strictly  ob- 
served, their  multitude  of  saints,  images,  that  rabble  of  Romish 
deities,  for  trades,  professions,  diseases,  persons,  offices,  coun- 
tries, places ;  St.  George  for  England;  St.  Denis  for  France ; 
Patrick,  Ireland  ;  Andrew,  Scotland ;  lago,  Spain ;  &c.  Gre- 
gory for  students ;  Luke  for  painters ;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for 
philosophers;  Crispine,  shooemakers;  Katherine,  spinners; 
&c.  Anthony  for  pigs ;  Gallus,  geese ;  Wenceslaus,  sheep ; 
Pela^us,  oxen ;  Sebastian,  the  plague ;  Valentine,  falling  sick- 
ness ;  ApoUonia,  tooth-ach ;  Petronella  for  agues ;  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  ofiices.  He  that 
shall  observe  these  things,  their  shnnes,  images,  oblations, 
pendants,  adorations,  pilgrimages  they  make  to  them;  what 
creeping  to  crosses,  our  lady  of  Laurettas  rich  ^  gownes,  her 
donaries,  the  cost  bestowed  on  images,  and  number  of  suiters ; 
S^  Nicholas  Burge  in  France ;  our  S^  Thomas  shrine  of  old  at 
Canterbury  ;  those  reliques  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lions, 
Fratum,  S^  Denis ;  and  how  many  thousands  come  yeerly  to 
ofier  to  them,  with  what  cost,  trouble,  anxiety,  superstition, 

*  Cum  per  Paganos  nomen  ejus  persequi  non  poierat,  sub  specie  religionis  fraudn- 
lenter  subvertere  disponebat.  '  That  writ  de  professo  against  Christians,  et  Pa- 

lestinum  Deum,  (et  Socrates,  lib.  3.  cap.  IQ.)  scripturam  nugis  plenam,  &c.  vide 
Cyrillum  in  Julianum,  Origenem  in  CeUum,  &c.  ^One  image  had  one  gown 

worth  400,000  crownes  and  more. 
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(for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said  in  some  of  their 
»  churches,  and  they  rise  at  all  houres  of  the  night  to  masse, 
come  bare-foot,  Sec)  how  they  spend  themselves,  times, 
goods,  Uves,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous  observations ;  their 
tales  and  fluents,  false  miracles,  buying  and  selling  of  par- 
dons, indulgences  for  40000  yeers  to  come;  their  processions 
on  set  dayes,  their  strict  fastings,  monkes,  anchorites,  frier 
mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c.  Their  vigils  and 
fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas, 
Falme-sunday,  Blase,  S^.  Martin,  S^.  Nicholas  day ;  their  ado- 
rations, exorcismes,  &c.  will  think  all  those  Grecian,  Pagan, 
Mahometan  superstitions,  gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the 
name,  time  and  place,  habit  onely  altered,  to  have  degenerate4 
•  into  christians.  Whilst  they  prefer  traditions  before  scrip- 
tures ;  those  evangelical  councels,  poverty,  obedience,  vowes, 
almes,  fasting,  supererogations,  before  Gods  commandements ; 
their  own  ordinances  in  stead  of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them 
in  ignorance,  blindnesse;  they  have  brought  the  common 
people  into  such  a  case,  by  their  cunning  ccmveiances,  strict 
discipline  and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of  damnation 
they  dare  not  break  the  least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict :  hold 
it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat  in  Lent,  then  kill  a  man  : 
their  consciences  are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready  to  de- 
spair if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted ;  and  will  accuse  their 
own  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  neerest  and  dearest  fri^ds 
of  heresie,  if  they  doe  not  as  they  doe ;  will  be  their  chief  exe- 
cutioners, and  helpe  first  to  bring  a  fagot  to  bum  them.  What 
mulct,  what  penance  soever  is  enjoyned,  they  dare  not  but  doe 
it;  tumble  with  S\  Francis  in  the  mire  amongst  hogs,  if  they 
be  appointed ;  go  woUward,  whip  themselves,  build  hospitals, 
abbies,  &c.  go  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  kill  a  king,  or  run 
upon  a  sword  point :  they  performe  all,  without  any  muttering 
or  hesitation,  beleeve  all. 

^  Ut  piieri  infantes  credunt  signa  omnia  aliena 
Vivere^  et  esse  homines^  et  sic  isti  omnia  ficta 
Vera  putant^  credunt  signis  cor  inesse  ahenis. 

.As  children  thinke  their  babies  live  to  be^ 
Doe  they  these  brazen  images  they  see. 

And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blinde 
zeal,  are  so  gulled  and  tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own 
too  credulous  simplicity  and  ignorance,  their  Epicurean  popes, 
and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  are  merry 
in  their  chambers  with  their  punkes ;  they  do  indulgere  gemn^ 

*  As  at  our  Ladies  church  at  Bergamo  in  Italy.  ^  LuciUus,  lib.  1.  cap.  22. 

dc  falsi  relig. 
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and  make  much  of  themselves.  The  middle  sort,  some  for 
private  gain,  hope  of  eoclesiasticall  preferment,  {quis  expedivit 
psittaco  suum  x^'F)  popularity,  base  flattery,  must  and  will  be- 
leeve  all  their  paradoxes  and  absurd  tenents  without  exception ; 
and  as  obstinately  maintain,  and  put  in  practice,  all  their  tradi- 
tions and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their  religion  is  halfe  a 
trade)  to  the  death ;  they  will  defend  all,  the  solden  legend  it 
self,  with  all  the  lyes  ana  tales  in  it :  as  that  of  S^.  George,  S^ 
Christopher,  S*.  Winifred,  S*.  Denis,  &c.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see 
how  Nic.  Harpsfield  that  pharisaical  impostor  amongst  the  rest, 
EccksiaaU  hist  cap.  22.  sac.  prim,  sex,  puzzles  himself  to 
vindicate  that  ridiculous  fable  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins ;  as,  when  they  lived,  how  they  came  to  Cul- 
len,  by  whom  martyred,  &c.  though  he  can  say  nothing  for  it, 
yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it :  nobilitavU  (inquit)  hoc  «*  ser- 
culum  Ursula  cum  comitibuSy  cufus  historia  utinam  tam  mihi 
esset  ewpedita  et  certay  guam  in  animo  meo  cerium  ac  expeditum 
esty  eam  esse  cum  sodaHbus  beatam  in  ccelis  virginem.  They 
must  and  will  (I  say)  either  out  of  blinde  zeale  beleeve,  vary 
their  compass  with  the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies ; 
apply  themselves  to  the  times  atid  seasons,  and  for  feare  and 
flattery  are  content  to  subscribe  and  doe  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
maintain  and  defend  their  present  government,  and  slavish  re- 
ligious schoolmen,  canonists,  jesuites,  friers,  priests,  orators, 
sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothmg  else  to  doe, 
luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busie  themselves  in 
those  idle  times,  (for  the  church  then  had  few  or  no  open  ad- 
versaries) or  better  to  defend  their  lyes,  fictions,  miracles,  tran- 
substantiations,  traditions,  popes,  pardons,  purgatories,  masses, 
impossibilities,  &c.  with  glorious  shews,  faire  pretences,  big 
words,  and  plausible  wits  have  coyned  a  thousand  idle  ques- 
tions, nice  distinctions,  subtleties,  obs  and  sols,  such  tropolo- 
gical,  allegorical  expositions,  to  salve  all  appearances,  objec- 
tions, such  quirks  and  quiddities,  QuoSibetarieSy  as  Bale  saith 
of  Ferribrigge  and  Strode,  instances,  ampliations,  decrees, 
glosses,  canons ;  that  in  stead  of  sound  commentaries,  good 
preachers,  are  come  in  a  company  of  mad  sophisters,  2?rif7to  se- 
cundo  sectmdariiy  sectaries,  canonists,  SorbonistSy  Minorites, 
with  a  rabble  of  idle  controversies  and  questions,  ^  an  Papa  sit 
Deusy  an  quasi  Deus  f  An  participet  utramque  Chrisli  n(Uu* 
ram  f  Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to  Ibe  a  humble  bee, 
or  a  gourd,  as  a  man  ?  Wnether  he  can  produce  respect  without 

*  An.  44 1 .  ^  Hospinian.  Osiaoder.  An  hsec  propodtio,  Deui  sit  caeurbita  vel 

scanbaeus,  sit  aeque  possibilis  ac  Deus  et  homo  ?  An  possit  respectum  producere  tine 
fundamento  et  tennino  ?  An  levius  sit  hominem  jugulare  quam  die  dominico  calcenm 
Gonsticre  ? 
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a  foundation  or  ternie,  make  a  whore  a  virgin  ?  fetch  Trajans 
soule  from  hell,  and  how  ?  with  a  rabble  of  questions  about 
hell  fire  :  whether  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  clout 
shooes  upon  a  Sunday  ?  Whether  God  can  make  another  God 
like  unto  himself?  Such,  saith  Kemnisius,  are  most  of  your 
schoolmen,  (meer  alchymists)  200  commentators  on  Peter  Lam- 
bard  ;  {PitsiuSy  catah scriptorum  Anglic,  reckons  up  180 English 
commentators  alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sentences)  Scotists, 
Thbniists,  Reals,  Nominals,  &c.  and  so  perhaps  that  of  Saint 
^  Austin  may  be  verified,  Indocti  rajmmt  ccdum^  docti  interim 
descendunt  ad  infernum.  Thus  they  continued  in  such  errour, 
blindness,  decrees,  sophismes,  superstitions;  idle  ceremonies 
and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their  new  coyned  holiness  and 
religion,  and  by  these  knaveries  and  stratagems  they  were  able 
to  involve  multitudes,  to  deceive  the  most  sanctified  soules,  and 
if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect.  In  the  mean  time  the  true 
church,  as  wine  and  water  mixt,  lay  hid  and  obscure  to  speak 
of,  till  Luthers  time,  who  began  upon  a  sudden  to  defecate, 
and  as  another  sun,  to  drive  away  tnose  foggy  mists  of  super- 
stition, to  restore  it  to  that  purity  of  the  primitive  church. 
And  aJ*ter  him,  many  good  and  godly  men,  divine  spirits,  have 
done  their  endeavours,  and  still  doe. 

*•  And  what  their  ignorance  esteem'd  so  holy. 
Our  wiser  ages  do  accompt  as  folly. 

But  see  the  divel,  that  will  never  suffer  the  church  to  be  quiet 
or  at  rest :  no  garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weedes 
grow  up  in  it ;  no  wheat  but  it  hath  some  tares ;  we  have  a  mad 
giddy  company  of  precisians,  schismaticks,  and  some  heretiques 
even  in  our  own  bdsomes  in  ai^othei  extream. 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt ; 

That  out  of  too  much  zeale  in  opposition  to  Antichrist,  humane 
traditions,  those  Romish  rites  and  superstitions,  will  quite  de- 
molish all,  they  will  admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting 
dayes,  no  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  communion,  no  church 
musick,  &c.  no  bishops  courts,  no  church  government,  raile  at 
all  our  church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their  tongues,  and  all 
for,  the  peace  of  thee,  O  Sion.     No,  not  so  much  as  degrees, 
some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or  universities :  all  humane  learn- 
ing,  (^tis  cloaca  diaboli)  hoods,  habits,  cap  and  surpless,  sucH 
as  are  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  wholly  for  omar- 
ment,  decency,  or  distinction  sake,  they  abhor,  hate,  and  snuff 
at,  as  a  stone  horse  when  he  meets  a  bear :  they  make  matters 
of  conscience  of  them,   and  will  rather  forsake  their  livings 

•  De  doct.  Christian.  •>  Daniel. 
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then  subscribe  to  them :  They  will  admit  of  no  holydayes,  or 
honest  recreations,  as  of  hawking,  hunting,  &c.  no  churches, 
no  bels,  some  of  them,  because  papists  use  Uiem :  no  discipline, 
no  ceremonies,  but  what  they  invent  themselves :  no  interpreta^ 
tions  of  scriptures,  no  comments  of  fathers,  no  oouncels,  but 
such  as  their  own  phantastical  spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratw^  as 
Socinians,  by  whidi  spirit  misled,  many  times  they  broach  as 
prodigious  paradoxes  as  papists  themselves.  Some  of  them 
turn  prophets,  have  secret  revelations,  will  be  of  privy  councel 
with  God  himself,  and  know  all  his  secrets ;  ^  Per  capUlos  Spi- 
riium  Sanctum  tenent,  et  omnia  sckmty  cum  sint  asini  omnium 
obsUnatissimu  A  company  of  giddy  heads  will  take  upon  them 
to  define  how  many  shall  oe  saved,  and  who  damnea  in  a  pa^ 
rish;  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven,  interpret  apocalypses, 
(commentatores  pra^dpites  et  vertiginosos,  one  cals  them,  as  well 
he  might)  and  tnose  hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons,  timet?, 
places,  as  their  own  spirit  informs  them,  private  revelations 
shall  suggest ;  and  precisely  set  down  when  the  world  shall 
come  to  an  end,  what  yeer,  what  moneth,  what  day.  Some  of 
them  again  have  such  strong  faith,  so  presumptuous,  they  will 
goe  into  infected  houses,  expel  divels,  and  fast  forty  dayes,  as 
Christ  himself  did.  Some  call  God  and  his  attributes  into 
question,  as  Vorstius  and  Socinus ;  some  princes,  civil  magi- 
strates, and'  their  authorities,  as  Anabaptists ;  will  doe  all  their 
own  private  spirit  dictates,  and  nothing  else.  Brownists,  Bar- 
rowists,  Familists,  and  those  Amsterdamian  sectes  and  sectaries, 
are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.  It  is  a  wonder  to  reveal 
what  passages  Sleidan  relates  in  his  Commentaries,  of  Cre- 
tinke^  Enipperdoling,  and  their  associates,  those  mad  men  of 
Mutister  in  Germany  ;  what  strange  enthusiasmes,  sottish  reve- 
lations they  had,  how  absurdly  they  carried  themselves,  deluded 
others ;  and  as  prophane  Machiavel  in  his  political  disputations 
holds  of  the  christian  reli^on,  in  general  it  doth  enervate,  debili- 
tate, take  away  mens  spirits  and  courage  from  them,  simpliciores 
reddit  homines^  breeds  nothing  so  couragious  souldiers  as  that 
Roman ;  we  may  say  of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion  takes 
away  not  spirits  onely,  but  wit  and  judgement,  and  deprives 
them  of  their  understanding.  For  some  of  them  are  so  far  gone 
with  their  private  enthusiasmes  and  revelations,  that  they  are 
quite  mad,  out  of  their  wits.  What  greater  madness  can  there 
be,  then  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him  to  be  God,  as  some  doe  P 
to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and  what  not  ?  In  *>  Poland,  1518, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Sigismund,  one  said  he  was  Christ,  and 


*■  Agrip.  ep.  26.  ^  Alex.  Gaguin.  22.  Discipulis  ascitis  mirum  in  modum 

populum  dccepit. 
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Sot  him  13  apostles,  come  to  judge  the  world,  and  strangely 
eluded  the  commons.  'One  David  George,  an  illiterate 
painter,  not  many  yeers  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland,  took 
upon  him  to  be  the  Messias,  and  had  many  followers.  Bene- 
dictus.Victorinus  Faventinus,  con5/7.  15.  writes  as  much  of  one 
Honorius,  that  thought  he  was  not  onely  inspired  as  a  prophet, 
but  that  he  was  a  god  himself,  and  had  ^  tamiliar  conference 
with  Grod  and  his  angels.  Lavat.  de  sped*  c.  2.  part.  1.  hath  a 
story  of  one  John  Sartorius,  that  thought  he  was  the  prophet 
Elias,  and  cap  7.  of  divers  others  that  had  conference  with 
angels,  were  saints,  prophets ;  Wierus,  lib*  3.  de  Lamiis^  c,  ?• 
makes  mention  of  a  prophet  of  Gronins  that  said  he  was  God 
the  Father ;  of  an  Italian  and  Spanish  prophet  that  held  as 
much.  We  need  not  rove  so  far  abroad ;  we  have  familiar  ex- 
amples at  home :  Hacket  that  said  he  was  Christ ;  Coppinger 
and  Arthington  his  disciples :  ^  Burcbet  and  Hovatus  Dumed 
at  Norwich.  We  are  never  likely  seven  yeers  together,  with- 
out some  such  new  prophets  that  have  several  inspirations, 
some  to  convert  the  Jewes ;  some  fast  forty  dayes ;  go  with 
Daniel  to  the  lions  den ;  some  foretel  strange  things,  some  for 
one  thing,  some  for  another.  Great  precisians  of  mean  con- 
ditions and  very  illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous  zeale, 
fasting,  meditation,  melancholy,  are  brought  into  those  gross 
errours  and  inconveniences.  Of  those  men  I  may  conclude 
generally,  that  howsoever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and 
men  of  understanding  in  other  matters,  discourse  well,  lasam 
Tiabent  imaffinationem,  they  are  like  comets,  round  in  all  places, 
but  only  where  they  blaze,  aetera  saniy  they  have  imprema- 
ble  wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  in  this  uieir 
madness  ana  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in  infinitum 
erumpit  stidtitia.  They  are  certainly  far  gone  with  melancholy, 
if  not  quite  mad  ;  and  have  more  need  of  physick  then  many  a 
man  that  keeps  his  bed ;  more  need  of  hellebor  then  those  tnat 
are  in  bedlam. 

*  Guicciard.  descrip.  Belg.  com.     Plures  habait  asseclas  ab  iisdem  honoratiu. 
^  Hen.  Nicholas  at  Leiden  1580,  such  a  one.  ^  See  Camden's  Annals,  f.  242* 

et285. 
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SUBSECT.  IV. 
Prognosticks  of  Religious  Melancholy. 

X  OU  may  guess  at  the  prognosticks,  by  the  symptomes. 
What  can  these  signes  foretel  otherwise  then  folly,  dotage, 
madness,  gross  ignorance,  despair,  obstinacy,  a  reprobate  sense, 
« a  bad  end  ?  What  else  can  superstition,  heresie  produce, 
but  wars,  tumults,  uproares,  torture  of  soules,  and  despaire, 
a  desolate  land,  as  Jeremy  teacheth  cap.  7.  84.  when  they 
commit  idolatry,  and  walk  after  their  own  wayes  ?  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  with  them  ?  What  can  they  expect  but  blast- 
ing^  famine,  dearth^  and  all  the  plagues  of  iEgypt,  as  Amos 
denounceth,  cop.  4.  vers.  9.  10.  to  be  led  into  captivity  ?  If 
our  hopes  be  frustrate,  we  sowe  much  and  bring  in  little^  eat 
and  have  not  enough,  drink  and  are  not  filled ,  clothe  and  be 
not  warme,  S^c.  Saggai,  \.ii.  we  hokjbr  much  and  it  comes 
to  little  J  whence  is  it  1  His  house  was  waste,  they  came  to 
ilieir  own  houses,  vers.  10.  therefore  the  heaven  staid  his  dew^ 
the  earth  his  fruit.  Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious, 
we  do  not  serve  God  as  w6  ought,  all  these  plagues  and  miseries 
come  upon  us :  what.can  we  look  for  else  but  mutual  wars, 
slaughters,  fearf uU  ends  in  this  Ufe,  and  in  the  life  to  come  eter- 
nal damnation  ?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  feral 
battles  to  be  fought,  so  much  christian  blood  shed,  but  super- 
stition ?  That  Spanish  inquisition,  racks,  wheels,  tortures,  tor- 
ments, whence  do  they  proceed  ?  from  superstition.  Bodine  the 
Frenchman  in  his  ^  method,  hist,  accounts  Englishmen  barba- 
rians, for  their  civil  wars :  but  let  him  but  reade  those  Pharsa- 
lian  fields  ^  fought  of  late  in  France  for  religion,  their  massacres, 
wherein,  by  their  own  relations  in  24  yeers,  I  know  not  how 
many  milhons  have  been  consumed,  whole  families  and  cities, 
and  lie  shall  find  ours  to  have  been  but  velitations  to  theirs. 
But  it  hath  ever  been  the  custome  of  heretiques  and  idolaters, 
when  they  are  placed  for  their  sins,  and  Gods  just  judge- 
ments come  upon  tnem,  not  to  acknowledge  any  fault  in  them- 
selves, but  still  impute  it  unto  others.  In  Cyprians  time,  it 
was  much  controverted  betwixt  him  and  Demetrius,  an  idplater, 
who  should  be  the  cause  of  those  present  calamities.  Deme- 
trius laid  all  the  fault  on  christians,  (and  so  they  did  ever  in  the 

*  Anus  his  bowels  burst,  Montaous  hanged  himself.  Sec  Eudo  de  Stellis,  his 
disdpies,  ardere  podus  quam  ad  Titam  oorrigi  maluerunt ;  tanta  vis  infixi  semel  erroris, 
they  died  blaspheming.  Nubrigensis,  c.  9*  lib.  I.  Jer.  j.  23.  Amos,  5.  d.  ^'  5, 

cap.  ^  Poplinerius  Lerius,  prsf.  hist.  Rich.  Dinotfa. 
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primitive  church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of  a  Amobius) 
^  tfiat  there  were  not  stseh  ordinary  showres  in  winter^  the 
ripening  heoit  in  snmmer^  so  seasonable  springs,  fruitfuU  au- 
inmnes,  no  marble  mines  in  the  mountaines,  less  gold  and 
silver  the  ft  of  old;  that  husbandrnen^  seamen,  sotitdiers,  all 
were  scantea;  Jostice,  friendshipy  skill  in  arts,  all  was  de- 
cayedi  and  that  through  christians  default,  and  all  their  other 
miseries  from  them,  quod  Dii  nostri  a  vobis  non  colantur,  be- 
cause they  did  not  worship  their  sods.  But  Cyprian  retorts 
all  upon  him  again,  as  appeal's  by  nis  tract  against  him.  ^Tis 
true  the  world  is  miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars, 
dearth,  famine,  fire,  inundations,  plagues,  and  many  feral  dis- 
eases rage  amongst  us,  sed  non^  tit  tti  qtiereris,  ista  accidunt 
quod  'Dii  vestri  a  nobis  fton  coUmtur,  sed  quod  a  vgbis  non 
colatur  Deus,  a  quibus  nee  quceritur^  nee  timetur.  Not  as 
thou  complainest,  that  we  do  -not  worship  your  Gods,  but 
beca|use  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not  serve  the  true  God,  nei- 
ther seeke  him,  nor  feare  him  as  you  ought.  Our  papists  object 
as  much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretiques,  we  them ;  the  Turkes 
esteem  of  both  as  infidels,  and  we  tnem  as  a  company  of  Pa- 
gans, Jewes  against  all ;  when  indeed  there  is  a  generall  fault 
m  us  all,  and  something  in  the  very  best,  which  may  justly 
deserve  Gods  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  heads. 
J  will  say  nothing  here  of  those  vaine  cares,  torments,  needless 
works,  pennance,  pilgrimages,  pseudomartyrdome,  &c.  We 
heap  upon  our  selves  unnecessary  troubles,  observations ;  we 
punish  our  bodies,  as  in  Turkic  (saith  ^  Busbequius,  leg.  Turcic. 
ep.  S.)  one  did,  that  was  much  ctffected  with  mtisicke,  Ofid  to 
heare  bqyes  sing,  but  very  superstitious ;  an  old  sybil  coming 
to  his  house  or  an  holy  woman  (as  that  place  yeelds  many) 
took  him  downefor  it,  and  told  him,  that  in  that  other  world 
he  should  suffer  for  it :  thereupon  he  flung  his  riche  and  cosily 
instruments  xchich  he  had  bedeckt  with  jewels,  all  at  once 
into  the  fire.  He  was  served  in  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly 
household  stuffe :  a  little  after,  anotlier  religious  man  repre- 
hended him  in  like  sort,  and  from  thenceforth  he  was  served 
in  earthen  vessels.  Last  of  all,  a  decree  came  forth  because 
Turkes  might  not  drink  wine  themselves,  that  neither  Jewe  nor 


*•  Advera.  gentes.  lib.  1.  Postquam  in  mundo  Christiana  gens  coepit,  terranim  orbem 
periisse,  et  multis  xnalis  affectum  esse  genus  humanum  videmus.  ^  Quod  nee 

hyeme,  nee  sestate  tanta  imbrium  copia,  nee  frugibus  toxrendis  solita  flagiantia,  nee 
vernali  temperie  sata  tarn  laeta  sint,  nee  arboreis  foetibus  autumni  foecunm,  minus  de 
montibus  marmor  eruatur,  minus  aurum»  &c.  ^  Solitus  erat  oblectare  se  fidibus, 
et  voce  musica  canentium ;  sed  hoc  omne  sublatum  Sibyllae  cujusdam  intervratu,  &c. 
Inde  quicquid  erat  instrumentoruro  symphoniaoorum,  auro  gemmisque  qjregioopere 
distinctorum,  comminuit,  et  in  ignem  injedt.  Sac, 
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christian  then  living  in  Constantinople^  might  drinJce  any  wine 
at  aU,  In  like  sort,  amongst  papists,  fasting  at  first  was  gene- 
rally proposed  as  a  good  thing ;  after,  from  such  meats  at  set 
times,  and  then  last  of  all  so  rigorously  proposed,  to  binde  the 
consciences  upon  pain  of  damnation.  Fiist^  Fryday^  saith 
Erasmus,  then  Saturday,  et  nunc  periclitatur  dies  Mercurii^ 
and  Wednesday  now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast.  »  And  for  such  like 
toyesj  some  so  miserably  (ifflict  themselves^  to  despaired  and 
death  it  self,  rather  then  offend ;  and  think  themselves  good 
christians  tn  it,  when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious  Jewes. 
So  saith  Leonardus  Fuchsius,  a  great  physician  in  his  time. 
^  We  are  so  tortured  in  Germany  with  these  popish  edicts,  our 
bodies  so  tak&n  downe,  our  goods  so  diminished,  that  if  God 
had  not  sent  Luther^  a  worthy  man,  in  time  to  redresse  these 
mischiefes,  we  should  luzve  eaten  hay  with  our  horses  before 
this,  c  As  in  fasting,  so  in  ajl  other  superstitious  edicts,  we 
crucifle  one  another  without  a  cause,  barring  our  selves  of  many 
good  and  lawful  things,  honest  disports,  pleasures  and  recrea- 
tions :  For  wherefore  did  God  create  them  but  for  our  use  ? 
Feasts,  mirth,  musicke,  hawking,  hunting,  singing,  dancing, 
&c.  non  tam  necessitatibus  nostris  Deu>s  vnservit^  sed  in  dell- 
das  amamur,  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.  And 
as  Plato,  2.  de  legibus  gives  out,  Deos  ktboriosam  hominum 
vitam  miseratos,  the  gods,  in  commiseration  of  humane  estate, 
sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  Muses,  qui  cum  voluptate  tri- 
jmdia  et  scdtationes  nobis  ducant,  to  be  merry  with  mortals, 
to  sing  and  dance  with  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoyce 
and  enjoye  himself,  making  good  use  of  such  things  as  are 
lawfully  permitted,  non  est  temperatus,  as  he  will,  sed  super- 
stitiosus.  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  then  that  he 
should  eat  and  drinke,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soule  en^ 
joye  good  in  his  labour,  Eccles-  2.  24.  And  as  ^  one  said  of 
hawking  and  hunting,  tot  solatia  in  hcec  cegri  orbis  calamitate 
mortalwus  tcediis  Deus  objecit,  I  say  of  all  honest  recreations; 
God  hath  therefore  indulged  them  to  refresh,  ease,  solace  and 
comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stem,  too  rigid,  too 
precise,  too  grossely  superstitious ;  and  whilst  we  make  a  con- 
science of  every  toye,  with  touch  not,  taste  not,  &c.  as  those 
Pythagorians  of  old,  and  some  Indians  now  (the  Bannians 
about  Guzerat)  that  will  eat  no  flesh,  or  suffer  any  living  creat 

*  Ob  id  genus  observatiunculas  videmus  homines  misere  af&igi,  et  denique  mori, 
et  sibi  ipsis  Christianos  videri,  quum  revera  sint  Judsei*  ^  Ita  in  corpora  nos- 

tra fortunasque  decretis  suis  sseviit,  ut  parum  abfuerit,  nisi  Deus  Lutherum»  virum 
pejrpetu&  memoria  dignissimum,  excitasset,  quin  nobis  foeno  mox  communi  cum 
jumentis  cibo  utendum  fuisset.  '^  The  Gentiles  in  India  will  eat  no  sensible 

creatures,  o^  ought  that  hath  bloud  in  it.  *  Vandormilius,  de  aucupio, 

cap.  27. 
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ture  to  be  killed ;  we  tyrannize  over  our  brothers  soule,  lose 
the  right  use  of  many  good  gifts ;  honest  ^  sports,  games  and 
pleasant  recreations,  ^  punish  ourselves  without  a  cause,  lose 
our  liberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives.  Anno  1270,  at  ^  Mag- 
deburge  in  Germany,  a  Jewe  fell  into  a  privy  upon  a  Saturday, 
and  without  helpe  could  not  possibly  get  out ;  he  called  to  lus 
fellowes  for  succour,  but  they  denied  it,  because  it  was  their 
sabbath,  non  licebat  cpus  manuum  exercere  ;  the  bishop  hear- 
ing of  it,  the  next  day  forbade  him  to  be  pulled  out,  because  it 
was  our  Sunday :  In  the  mean  time  the  wretch  died  before 
Munday.  We  have  myriades  of  examples  in  this  kinde  amongst 
those  rigid  Sabbatarians ;  and  therefore,  not  without  good  cause, 
^  intolerabilem  periurbationem  Seneca  calls  it,  as  well  he  might, 
an  intolerable  perturbation,  that  causeth  such  dire  events,  folly, 
madness,  sickness,  despaire,  death  of  body  and  soule,  and  hell 
itself. 


SUBSECT.  V. 


Cure  of  Religious  Melancholy, 

X  O  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  re- 
quire some  monster-taming  Hercules,  a  divine  iGsculapius, 
or  CHRIST  himselfe  to  come  in  his  owne  person,  to  raim 
a  thousand  yeers  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  mille- 
naries will  have  him.  They  are  generally  so  refractory,  self- 
conceited,  obstinate,  so  firmely  addicted  to  that  religion  in 
which  they  have  been  bred  and  brought  up,  that  no  jper- 
swasion,  no  terrour,  no  persecution  can  divert  them.  The 
consideration  of  which,  hath  induced  many  commonwealths 
to  suffer  them  to  enjoye  their  consciences  as  they  will  them- 
selves :  a  toleration  of  Jewes  is  in  most  provinces  of  Europe : 
In  Asia  they  have  their  synagogues :  Spaniards  permit  Moors 
to  live  amongst  them  :  the  MoguUians,  Gentiles :  the  Turkes, 
all  religions.  In  Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  com- 
mon sanctuaries.     Some  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to 

^  *  Some  explode  all  humane  authors,  arts  and  sciences,  poets,  histories,  &c  so  pre- 
cise, their  zeale  overruns  their  wits ;  and  so  stupid,  they  oppose  all  humane  learning, 
because  thej  are  ignorant  themselves  and  illiterate ;  nothins  must  be  read  but  scrip- 
tures. But  these  men  deserve  to  be  pittied,  rather  than  conmted.  Others  are  so  strict, 
they  will  admit  of  no  honest  game  and  pleasure ;  no  dancing,  singing,  other  playes,  re- 
creations and  games,  havddng,  hunting,  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  &c*  "because  to 
see  one  beast  kill  another  is  the  fruit  of  our  rebellion  against  God,  &c.  ^  Nudaac  tre- 
mebunda  cruentis  Er^pet  genibus  si  Candida  jusserit  lo.  Juvenalis,  Sat  6. 
^  Munster  Cosmog.  lib.  3.  cap.  444.  Inddit  in  doacam,  unde  senon  possit  ezimere  \ 
implorat  opem  lodorum,  sed  illi  negant,  &c  ^  De  benefic  7*  2. 
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be  compelled  for  conscience  sake,  but  let  hiro  be  of  what  reli- 
gion he  will,  he  may  be  saved,  as  Cornelius  was  formerly  ac- 
cepted, Jewe,  Turke,  Anabaptists,  &c.     If  he  be  an  honest 
man,  live  soberly  and  civilly  in  his  profession,  (Volkelius,  Crel- 
lius,  and  the  rest  of  the  Socinians,  that  now  nestle  themselves 
about  Crakowe  and  Rakowe  in  Poland,  have  renewed  this  opi- 
nion) and  serve  his  own  god,  with  that  fear  and  reverence  as 
he  ought.    Sua  cutque  civitati  (Lceli)  leligio  sit,,  nostra  nobis ; 
Tully  thought  fit  every  city  should  be  free  in  this  behalfe,  adore 
their  own  custodes  et  topicos  Deos^  tutelar  and  local  gods,  as 
Symmachus  cals  them.     Isocrates  adviseth  Demonicus,  when 
he  came  to  a  strange  citie^  to  ^  worship^  by  all  meaneSy  the  gods 
cfthe  place^  et  unumquemqiie  topicum  Deum  sic  coli  oportere, 
quomodo  ipse  prcvceperit :  which  Cecilius  in  ^  Minutius  labours, 
and  would  have  every  nation,  sacrorum  ritus  gentiles  habere^ 
et  Deos  colere  municipes^  keep  their  owne  ceremonies,  worship 
their  peculiar  gods;    which  Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the 
Africans,  Deos  suos  pafrio  more  venerantur ;    tney  worship 
their  owne  gods  according  to  their  owne  ordination.    For  why 
should  any  one  nation,  as  he  there  pleads,  challenge  that  uni- 
versalitie  of  God,  Deum  suum  quern  nee  ostendunt,  nee  vident^ 
discurreniem  scilicet  et  ubique  prassentem^  in  omnium  mores, 
actus  J  et  occultas  cogitationes  inquirentem,  ^c.  as  Christians 
do  ?    Let  every  province  enjoye  their  libertie  in  this  behalfe,.  ' 
worship  one  god,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are  informed.     The 
Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asice,  Europce^  Libyce^  Diis  notis  et 
peresrinis :  others,  otherwise,  &c.  Plinius  Secundus,  as  appears 
Dy  his  epistle  to  Trajan,  would  not  have  the  Christians  so  per- 
secuted, and  in  some  time  of  the  raign  of  Maximinus,  as  we 
find  it  registred  in  Eusebius,  lib.  9.  cap.  9.  there  was  a  decree 
made  to  this  purpose,  nullus  cogatur  iniitns  crd  hunc  vel  ilium 
Deorum  cultum;  and  by  Constantine  in  the  19  year  of  his 
raign,  as  ^  Baronius  informeth  us ;  nemo  alteri  exhibeat  mo^ 
lestiam^  quod  cujusque  animus  vult^  hoc  quisque  transigat^  new 
gods,  new  lawgivers,  new  priests  will  'have  new  ceremonies, 
customes  and  religions,  to  which  every  wise  man,  as  a  good 
formalist,  should  accommodate  himself. 

*  Satumus  periit/  perierunt  et  sua  jura  ; 

Sub  Jove  nunc  mundus^  jussa  sequare  Jovis. 

The  said  Constantine  the  emperour,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung 
down  and  demolished  all  the  heathen  gods  silver  and  gold  sta- 
tues, altars,  images  and  temples,  and  turned  them  all  to  Chris- 
tian churches,  irifestus  gentitium  monumcntis  luclibrio  exposuit. 

•  Numen  venerare  prapsertim  quod  ci vitas  colit.  ^  Octavio  dial.         «  Annal. 

torn.  3.  ad  annum  324.  I.  ^  Ovid. 

VOL.  H.  N  N 
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The  Turke  now  converts  them  again  to  Mahometan  meskites. 
The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the  raign  of  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.     »  Symmachus  the  orator  in  his  dayes,  to  procure  a  gene- 
rall  toleration  used  this  argument,  ^because  God  is  immense 
and  infinite,  and  his  nature  cannot  perfectly  he  hnowne,  it 
is  convenient  he  should  be  a^s  diversty  worshipped,  as  every 
man  shall  conceive  or  understand.      It  was  unpossible,  he 
thought,  for  one  religion  to  be  universall:  you  see  that  one 
small  province  can  hardly  be  ruled  by  one  law  civil  or  spirituall; 
and  now  shall  so  many  distinct  and  va^t  empires  of  the  world 
be  united  into  one  F  It  never  was,  never  will  be.     Besides^  if 
there  be  infinite^  planetary  and  firmamentall  worlds,  as  ^  some 
will,  there  be  infinite  genii  or  commanding  spirits  belonging 
to  each  of  them :  and  so  per  consequens,  (for  they  will  be  aU 
adored)  infinite  religions.     And  therefore,  let  every  territory 
keep  their  proper  ntes  and  ceremonies,  as  their  Dii  tutelares 
will,  so  Tyrius  cals  them,  and  according  to  the  quarter  they 
hold,  their  own  institutions,  revelations,  orders,  oracles,  which 
they  dictate  to  from  time  to  time,  or  teach  their  priests  or  mi- 
nisters.     This  tenent  was  stiffely  maintained  in  Turkic  not 
long  since,  as  you  may  reade  in  the  third  Epistle  of  Busb^ 
quius,  ^  thai  all  those  should  participate  of  eternaU  Tiappiness, 
that  lived  an  holy  and  innocent  life,  what  religion  soever  they 
professed :  Rustan  Bassa  was  a  great  patron  of  it ;  though  M  a^ 
liomet  himself  was  sent  virtute  gladii,  to  enforce  all,  as  he 
writes  in  his  Alcoran,  to  follow  him.    Some  again  will  approve 
of  this  for  Jewes,  Gentiles,  Infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold, 
they  can  be  content  to  give  them  all  respect  and  favour,  but 
by  no  meanes  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our  own 
church,  and   called   Christians;    to  no  heretiques,  schisma- 
tickes,  or  the  like;  let  the  Spanish  inquisition,* that  fourth 
Furie,  speak  for  some  of  them,  the  civiU  wars  and  massacres 
in  France  our  Marian  times.     ^  Magallianus  the  Jesuite,  will 
not  admit  of  conference  with  an  heretique,  but  severity  and 
rigour  to  be  used,  non  illis  verba  reddere,  sed  furca^Jigere 
oportet;  and  Theodosius  is  commended  in  Nicephorus  lU}.  1^ 
cap,  15.  Uhat  he  put  all  heretiques  to  silence.  Bernard.  Episi, 
190.  will  have  club  law,  fire  and  swoui  for  heretiques,  ^coiu^ 
pell  them,  stop  their  mouthes  not  with  disputations,  or  re- 
Jute  them  with  reasons,  but  withjists ;  and  this  is  their  ordi- 

*■  In  epist.  Sym.  ^  Quia  Deus  immensum  quiddam  est,  et  infinitam,  cujus 

natura  perfecte  cogiiosci  non  potest,  aequum  ergo  est,  ut  diversa  ratione  oolatur  prout 
quisque  aliquid  de  Deo  percipit  aut  intelligit.  ^  Campanella  Calcagninus,  and 

others.  ^  MUiXhsB  beatitudinis  consortes  fore,  qui  sancte  innocenterque  faaiic 

vitam  traduxerint,  quamcunque  illi  religionem  sequuti  sunt.  •  «  Comment,  in 

C.  Tim.  6.  ver.  20  et  2 1 .  Severitate  cum  haereticis  agendum,  et  non  aUter.        '  Qii€>d 
silentinm  hereticis  indixerit.  v  Igne  et  fuste  potius  agendum  cum  hneCicis 

quam  cum  disputationibusque  os  alia  loquens,  &,c. 
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nary  practice.  Another  companie  are  as  milde  on  the  other 
side:  to  avoid  all  heart-burning,  and  contentious  wars  and 
uprores,  they  would  have  a  generall  toleration  in  every  king- 
dome  ;  no  mulct  at  all,  no  man  for  religion  or  conscience  be 
{>ut  to  death;  which  ^Thuanus  the  French  historian  much 
avours :  our  late  Socinians  defend ;  Vaticanus  against  Calvin 
in  a  large  treatise  in  behalfe  of  Servetus,  vindicates ;  Castalio, 
&c.  Martin  Bellius  and  his  companions  maintained  this  opi- 
nion not  long  since  in  France,  whose  errour  is  confuted  oy 
Beza  in  a  just  volume.  The  medium  is  best,  and  that  whicn 
Paul  prescribes,  Gal.  6.  1.  If  any  man  sJiailJall  by  occasiony 
to  restore  such  a  one  with  the  spirit  qfm^ekness^  by  aUJuire 
meaneSj  gentle  admonitions :  but  if  that  will  not  take  place, 
jpost  unam  et  alteram  admonitionem  Jusreticum  devita,  he 
must  be  excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Hymenaeus ;.  delivered 
over  to  Satan.  Imm^edicabile  vuJwus  ense  reddendum  est  As 
Hippocrates  said  in  physicke,  I  may  well  say  in  divinitie ;  guiB 
Jerro  non  curantur^  ignis  curat.  For  the  vulffar,  restrain  them 
by  lawes,  mulcts,  bum  their  bookes,  forbid  their  conventicles : 
for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  the  effect  will  soon  cease. 
Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly  fellowes,  that 
through  fasting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  me- 
lancholy are  distempered,  the  best  meanes  to  reduce  them  ad 
sam,am  mentem^  is  to  alter  their  course  of  life,  and  with  confer- 
ence, threats,  promises,  perswasions,  to  intermixe  physicke. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia  had  such  a  prophet  committed  to  his 
charge  in  Venice,  that  thought  fie  was  Elias,  and  would  fast  as 
he  did :  he  dressed  a  fellow  in  angels  attire,  that  said  he  came 
from  heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and  by  that  meanes  staid 
his  fast,  administred  his  physicke ;  so  by  the  mediation  of  this 
forged  angel  he  was  cureJl.  ^  Rhasis  an  Arabian,  cant.  lib.  1. 
cap.  9.  speafees  of  a  fellow  that  in  like  case  complained  to  him, 
and  desired  his  helpe:  /  asked  him  (saith  he)  what  the  matter 
wav ;  he  replyed^  1  am  continually  meditaiing  of  heaven  and 
Aellf  and  me  thinkes  I  see  and  talk  xcith  fierie  spirits,  smell 
brimstone,  ^c.  and  am  so  carried  away  with  these  conceits, 
that  I  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  go  about  my  business :  I 
cured  him  (saith  Rhasis)  paHly  by  perswasion,  partly  by  phy- 
sicke ^  and  so  I  have  done  by  many  others.  We  have  frequently 
such  popbets  and  dreamers  amongst  us,  whom  we  persecute 
with  fire  and  faggot :  I  thinke  the  most  compendious  cure  for 
some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.  Sed  de  his  satis. 

*  Prefat  hkt  ^  Quidam  conquestus  est  mihi  de  hoc  morbo,  et  deprecatus 

est  ut  ego  iUum  curazem ;  ego  qusBsivi  ab  eo  quid  sentiret ;  respondit,  semper  ima- 
ginoret  cogito  de  Deo  et  angelis,  &c.  et  ita  dexnersus  sum  hac  imaginatione,  ut  nee 
edam,  nee  dormiam,  nee  negotiis,  &c.  Ego  curavi  medicina  et  persuasione ;  et  sic 
pluies  alios.  ■ 

N  N  ^ 
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Religious  Melancholy  in  defect ;  parties  affected  are  epicures^ 
atheists,  hypocrites,  worldly  secure,  carnalists,  all  impious 
persons,  impenitent  sinners,  S^c, 

An  that  other  extream,  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  know- 
ledge, faith,  feare,  hope,  &c.  are  such  as  erre  both  in  doctrine 
and  manners,  Sadduces,  Herodians,  Libertines,  polititians ;  all 
manner  of  atheists,  epicures,  infidels,  that  are  secure,  in  a  re- 

fffobate  sense,  fear  not  God  at  all,  and  such  are  too  distrust- 
uU  and  timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  That  grand  sin 
of  atheisme  or  impietie,  *Melancthon  cals  it  monsirosam  me- 
hmcholiam,  monstrous  melancholy ;  or  venenatam  melancholiam, 
poysoned  melancholy.  A  company  of  Cyclopes  or  giants, 
that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets  fained;  Antipodes  to 
Christians,  that  scofFe  at  all  religion,  at  God  himself,  deny 
him  and  all  his  attributes,  his  wisdome,  power,  providence, 
his  mercy  and  judgement. 

^  Esse  aliquos  manes^  et  subterranea  regna^ 
Et  contum,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 
Atque  un^  transire  vadum  tot  miUia  cymba^ 
Nee  pueri  credunt^  nisi  qui  nondum  sere  lavantar. 

That  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
pain,  happiness,  or  world   to  come,  credat  Judceus  ApeUa : 
for  their  parts,  they  esteem  them  as  so  many  poets  tales,  bug- 
bears.    Lucians  Alexander,  Moses,  Mahomet  and  Christ  are 
all  as  one  in  their  creed.     When  those  bloudy  wars  in  France 
for  matters  of  religion,  (saith  ^  Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  vio- 
lently pursued  betwixt  Hugenotes  and  Papists,  there  was  a 
company  of  good  fellowes  laughed  them  all  to  scome,  for  being 
such  superstitious  fools,  to  loose  their  lives  and  fortunes,  ac- 
counting faith,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soule,  meer  foppe- 
ries and  illusions.     Such  loose  ^  atheistical!  spirits  are  too  pre- 
dominant in  all  kingdomes.    Let  them  contend,  pray,  tremble, 
trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they  fear  neither 
God  nor  divel ;  but  with  that  Cyclops  m  Euripides, 


•  De  anim&,  c  de  hnmoribus.  ^  Juvenal.  <  LL  5.  Gal.  hist.  Quam- 

pluiimi  reperti  sunt  qui  tot  pericula  subeuntes  irridebant ;  et  quae  de  fide,  rel^one, 
&C.  dicebant,  ludibrio  habebant,  nihil  eorum  admittentes  de  fumra  vita.  '  50,000 
Atheists  at  this  day  in  Paris,  Marcennus  thinkes. 
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Haud  ulla  numina  expavescunt  Caelitum, 
Sed  victimas  tini  Deorum  maximo, 
Ventri  offerunt^  Deos  ignorant  caeteros. 

They  fear  no  god  but  one. 
They  sacrifice  to  none,' 
But  belly,  and  him  adore. 
For  gods  they  know  no  more. 

Their  god  is  their  belly^  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mcUer  saturitas; 

— -— *  quibus  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est. 

The  idol  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is  their  mistress,  with 
him  in  Plautus ;  mallem  hcec  mulier  me  amet  quam  Dii^  they 
had  rather  have  her  favour  then  the  gods.  Satan  is  their  guide, 
the  flesh  is  their  instructor,  hypocrisie  their  counsellour,  vanity 
their  fellow-souldier,  their  will  their  law,  ambition  their  cap- 
tain, custome  their  rule,  temerity,  boldness,  impudence  their 
art,  toyes  their  trading,  damnation  their  end.  AH  their  en- 
deavours are  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  appetite,  how  to  please 
their  genius,  and  to  be  merry  for  the  present ; 

Ede,  lude,  bibe,  post  mortem  nulla  voluptas. 

The  same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts;  as  the  one  dieth, 
so  dieth  the  other ^  Eccles.  3.  19.  the  world  goes  round ; 

*  truditur  dies  die. 


Novaeque  pergunt  interire  Lunae : 

« 

^they  did  eat  and  drinke  of  old;  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold, 
planted,  built,  and  will  doe  still.  ^  Our  life  is  snort  and  tedious, 
and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  recovery^  neither  was  any 
man  knomie  that  hath  returned  from  the  grave  :for  we  are  horn 
at  all  adventure^  and  we  shall  he  hereafter  as  though  we  had 
never  heen;for  the  hreath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils,  S^c.  and 
the  spirit  vanisheth  as  the  soft  ayr.  ^  Come  let  us  enjoye  the 
pleasures  that  are  present^  let  us  chearfuUy  use  the  creatures  as 
in  youths  let  us  fit  our  selves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments, 
let  not  thefowre  of  our  life  passe  hy  us,  let  us  crown  our  selves 
with  rose  buds  hefore  they  are  withered,  S^c.  e  Vivamus,  mea 
Leshia,  et  amemus,  S^c.  ^Come  let  us  take,  our  fill  qf  love,  and 
pleasure  in  dalliance,  for  this  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot. 


•  Hor.  1.  2.  od.  18.  ^  Luke  17-  *=  Wisd.  2.  2.  "  Vers.  6,  7,  8. 

Catullus.  '  Prov.  7-  18. 
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Tempora  labuntur^  tacitisque  senescimus  annis. 

For  the  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let  children  and  superstitious 
fooles  beleeve  it :  for  their  parts,  they  are  so  far  from  trembling 
at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgement,  that  they  wish  with  Nero, 
m€  vivo  fiat 9  let  it  come  in  their  times :  so  secure,  so  despe- 
rate, so  immoderate  in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  revenge, 
that  as  Paterculus  said  of  some  caitiffes  in  his  time,  in  Rome, 
qiwd  nequiter  ausi^Jbrtiter  executi :  it  shall  not  be  so  wickedly 
attempted,  but  as  desperately  performed,  what  ere  they  take 
in  hand.  Were  it  not  for  Goos  restraining  grace,  feare  and 
shame,  temporall  punishment,  and  their  own  infamy,  they 
would  Lycaon-like  exenterate,  as  so  many  canibals  eat  up,  or 
Cadmus  souldiers,  consume  one  another.  These  are  most 
impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists,  that  never  use  the 
word  of  God  but  to  swear  by  it :  that  expresse  naught  else  but 
epicurisme  in  their  carriage,  or  hypocrisie;  with  P«[idieus, 
they  neglect  and  contemn  these  rites  and  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  gods;  they  will  be  gods  themselves,  or  at  least  aqm 
Deorvm, 

Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Cnsar  habet. 

Aproyis  an  ^Egyptian  tyrant,  grew,  saith  ^  Herodotus,  to  that 
•height  of  pride,  insolencie  and  impietie,  to  that  contempt  of 
God  and  men,  that  he  helde  his  kingdom  so  sure,  ut  a  nemine 
Deorum  aut  homiiium  sibi  eript  posset y  neither  Crod  nor  men 
could  take  it  from  him.  ^A  certain  blasphemous  king  of 
Spaine  (as  ^  Lansius  reports)  made  an  edict,  that  no  subject  of 
his  for  ten  yeers  space,  should  beleeve  in,  call  on,  or  worship 
any  god.  And  as  ^  Jovius  relates  of  Mahomet  the  •  second, 
that  sacked  Constantinople^  he  so  behaved  hirfiselfe,  that  he  be- 
leeved  neither  Christ  no?'  Mahomet :  and  thence  it  came  to  passe^ 
that  he  kept  his  uord  and'  promise  no  farther  then  for  his  ad" 
vantage ;  neither  did  he  care  to  commit  amy  offence  to  satisfie 
his  lust*  I  could  say  the  like  of  many  princes,  many  private 
men  (our  stories  are  full  of  them)  in  times  past,  this  present 
d£e,  that  love,  feare,  obey  ^  and  perform  all  civil  duties,  as  they 
^all  finde  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  owne  ends. 
Securi  adversus  Deos,  securi  adversus  homines^  votis  nan  est 
opTiSy  which  e  Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germstns :  they  need  not 
pray,  feare,  hope,  for  they  are  secure  to  their  thinking,  both 
from  God  and  men.      Bulco  Opiliensis,  sometimes  duke  of 

*  Lib.  1.  *>  M.  Montan.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  ^  Orat.  cont  Hispan.    Ne 

proximo  decennio  Deum  adorarent,  &c.  ^  Talem  se  exhibuit,  ut  nee  in  Chris- 

tum, nee  Mahometem  crederet,  unde  efiectum  ut  promissa  niai  quatenus  in  suum 
commodum  cederent  minime  serraret,  nee  uUo  so^ie  peccatum  statuevet,  nt  niis 
desideriis  saiisfaceret.  *  Lib.  de  mor.  Germ. 
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a  Silesia,  was  such  a  one  to  an  haire,  he  lived  (saith  ^  iEneas 
Silvius)  at  ^  Uratislavia,  and  was  so  mad  to  satire  his  lust,  that  ^ 
he  bekeved  neither  heaven  nor  helly  or  that  the  soule  was  im- 
mart  all;  but  he  married  wives,  and  turned  them  up  a^s  he 
thought  fit ;  did  murder  and  mischief e,  amd  wliat  he  list  him' 
self.  This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  dayes :  say 
what  you  can,  dehort,  exhort,  perswade  to  the  contpary,  they 
are  no  more  moved, 

quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. 


then  so  many  stockes,  and  stones;  tell  them  of  heaven  and 
hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose ;  laterem  lavas,  they  answer  as  Ata- 
liba,  that  Indian  pnnce  did  frier  Vincent,  ^  when  he  brought 
him  a  booky  and  told  him  ail  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  heaven 
aaid  hell  were  contained  in  it:  he  looked  upon  it,  and  said,  he 
saMve  no  such  matter ;  asking  withall  how  he  knew  it :  they  will 
but  scoiFe  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.     Petronius,  in  Tacitus, 
when  he  was  now  by  Neros  command  bleeding  to  death,  au- 
diebat  amicos  nihil  referentes  de  immortalitate  animce,  aut 
sojpientiim  placitis,  sed  levia  carmina  etfaxMes  versus,  in  stead 
€agqod  counsell  and  divine  meditations,  he  made  his  friends 
sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrile  songs.      Let  them  take 
heaven,  paradise,  and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum 
est  esse  hie,  it  is  good  being  here.  There  is  no  talking  to  such ; 
no  hope  of  their  conversion ;  they  are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  meer 
camalists,  fleshly  minded  men,  which  howsoever  they  may  be 
applauded  in  this  life,  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for 
worldly  wise  men,  ^they  seem  to  me  (saith  Melancthon)  to 
be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was,  when  he  raved  and  killed  his  wife 
and  children,     A  milder  sort  of  these  atheisticall  spirits  there 
are,  that  profess  religion,  but  timide  et  hcBsitanter,  tempted 
thereunto  out  of  that  horrible  consideration  of  diversitie  of  re- 
li^cnis,  which  are  and  have  been  in  the  world,  (which  argu- 
ment CampaneUa,  Atheismi  Triumphati,  cap.  Q.  both  urgeth 
and  answers ; )  besides  the  covetousness,  imposture  and  knavery 
c^  priests,  qucefaciunt  (*^as  Postellus  observes)  ut  rebus  sacris 
minus  facicmt  fidem ;  and  those  reli^ons,  some  of  them,  so 
phantasticall,  exorbitant,  so  violently  maintained  with  equal 
constancie  and  assurance ;  whence  they  infer,  tliat  if  there  be 


^  Or  Bieslaw.  ^  Usque  adeo  insanus,  ut  nee  inferos  nee  superos  esse  dicat, 

animasque  cum  corporibus  interire  credat,  &c.  ^  Europae  deser.  eap.  24. 

**  Fratres  a  Bry,  Amer.  par.  6.  Librum  a  Vincentio  monacho  datum  abjeeit,  nihil 
se  videre  ibi  hujusmodi  dicens,  rogansque  unde  haec  seiret,  quum  de  ecelo  et  Tartaro 
eontineri  ibi  diceret  «  Non  minus  hi  furent  quam  Hercules,  qui  conjugem  et 

liberoB  interfecit :  habet  haec  aetas  plura  hujusmodi  poitentosa  monstra.  '  De 

orbis  con.  lib.  1.  cap.  7. 
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so  many  religious  sectes,  and  denyed  by  the  rest,  why  may 
they  not  be  all  false  ?  or  wliy  should  this  or  that  be  preferred 
before  the  rest  ?  The  seepticks  urge  this,  and  amongst  others, 
it' is  the  conclusion  of  Sextus  Empericus,  lib,  8.  advers,  Matfie- 
maticos :  after  many  philosophical  arguments  and  reasons  pro 
and  con  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there  are  no  gods, 
he  so  concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugnent^  ^c,  Una  tantum 
potest  esse  vera^  as  TuUy  likewise  disputes :  Christians  say, 
they  alone  worship  the  true  Grod ;  pitty  all  other  sectes,  lament 
their  case ;  and  yet  those  old  Greekes  and  Romans  that  wor- 
shipped the  divel,  as  the  Chinese  do  now,  aut  Deos  topicos, 
their  own  gods ;  as  Julian  the  apostate,  ^  Cecilius  in  Minutius, 
Celsus  and  Porphjnrius  the  philosopher  object:  and  as  Ma^ 
chiavel  contends,  were  much  more  noble,  generous,  victorious, 
had  a  more  flourishing  common-wealth,  better  cities,  better 
souldiers,  better  schoUers,  better  wits.  Their  gods  often  over- 
came our  gods ;  did  as  many  miracles,  &c.  Saint  Cyril,  Ar- 
nobius,  Minutius,  with  many  other  ancients ;  of  late  Lessius, 
Morneus,  Grotius  de  verit.  Relig.  Christiance ;  Savanarola  de 
verit.  Jldci  CJiristiance,  well  defend ;  but  Zanchius,  ^  Campa- 
nella,  Marini}s  Marcennus,  Bozius,  add  Gentillettus  answer 
all  these  atheisticall  arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles 
many  as  of  old ;  wicked  men  generally  thrive,  professed  atheists 
thrive, 

^  NuUos  esse  Deos,  inane  coelum, 
Affirmat  Selius :  probatque,  quod  se 
Factum,  dum  negat  hsec,  videt  beatum. 

There  are  no  gods,  heavens  are  toyes, 
Selius  in  publique  justifies ; 
Because  that  whil'st  he  thus  denyes 
Their  deities,  he  better  thrives. 

This  is  a  prime  argument :  and  most  part  your  most  sincere, 
upright,  honest,  and  »^  good  men  are  depressed ;  The  race  %s 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong:  (Eccles.  9. 11«) 
nor  yet  bread  to  tlie  *wise^  favour  nor  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing; but  time  and  chance  comes  to  all.  There  was  a 
great  plague  in  Athens  (as  Thucydides,  lib.  9,,  relates)  in  which 
at  last,  every  man  with  great  licentiousness,  did  what  he  list. 


»  Nonne  Romani  sine  Deo  vestro  r^^ant  et  frauntur  orbe  toto,  et  vos  et  Deos 
vestros  captivos  tenent  ?  &c.  Minutius  Octaviano.  ^  Comment,  in  Oenesin 

copiosus  in  hoc  subjecto.  ^  Ecce  pars  vestr&m  et  major  et  meliw  alget,  fame 

laborat,  et  Deus  patitur,  dissimulat,  non  vult,  non  potest  opitulari  suis^  et  vel  in- 
validus  Tel  iniquus  est.  Cecilius  in  Minut.  Dum  rapiunt  m«Ua  fata  bonos,  ignOBcite 
fasso ;  SoUicitor  nullos  esse  putare  Deos.  Ovid.  Vidi  ego  Diis  fretos,  multos  dedpL 
Plautus  Casina  act.  2.  seen.  5.  ^  Martial.  L  4.  £pig.21. 
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not  caring  at  all  for  Gods  or  mens  lawes.  Neither  thefeare  of 
God  nr;r  the  lawes  of  men  (saith  he)  awed  any  man ;  because 
the  plague  swept  all  away  alike ^  good  and  bad ;  they  thence  con^ 
eluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship  the  Gods,  since 
they  perished  all  alike.  Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of  Scrip- 
ture it  self ;  it  cannot  stand  with  Gods  mercy,  that  so  many 
should  be  damned ;  so  many  bad,  so  few  good ;  such  have  and 
hold  about  religions;  all  stifFe  on  their  side,  factious  alike, 
thrive  alike,  and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning  each 
other.  It  cannot  stand  with  Gods  goodness,  protection  amd 
providence  (as  ^  Saint  Chrysostome,  in  the  dialect  of  such 
discontented  persons)  to  see  and  sitffer  one  man  to  be  lame^ 
another  mad,  a  third  pocyr  a/nd  miserable  ail  the  dayes  of  his 
life,  a  fourth  grievously  tormented  with  sickness  and  aches, 
to  his  last  hour.  Are  these  signes  and  workes  of  Gods  provi- 
dence, to  let  one  man  be  deqfe,  another  dumb  f  A  poor  honest 
fellow  lives  in  disgrace,  wo  and  want,  wretched  he  is ;  when  as 
a  wicked  caitiffe  abounds  in  superfluitie  of  wealth,  keeps  whores, 
parasites,  and  what  he  wiU  himself.  Audis,  Jupiter,  hose? 
Talia  multa  connectentes,  longum  reprehensionis  sermonem 
erga  Dei  pi'ovidentiam  contexunt.  Thus  they  mutter  and  ob- 
jecte,  (see  the  resteof  their  arguments  in  Marcennusin  Genesin^ 
and  in  Campanella,  amply  confuted)  with  many  such  vaine 
cavils,  well  known,  not  worthy  the  recapitulation  or  an- 
swering, whatsoever  they  pretend,  they  are  interim  of  little  or 
no  religion. 

Cosin-germanes  to  these  men,  are  many  of  our  great  philo- 
sophers and  deists ;  who  though  they  be  more  temperate  in 
this  life,  give  many  good  moral  precepts,  honest,  upright, 
and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  m  effect  they  are  the  same, 
(accompting  no  man  a  good  schoUer  that  is  not  an  atheist) 
nimis  altum  sapiunt,  too  much  learning  makes  them  mad. 
Whiles  they  attribute  all  to  naturall  causes,  ^  contingence  of  all 
things,  as  Melancthon  cals  them,  pertinax  hominum  genus, 
a  peevish  generation  of  men,  that  mis-led  by  philosophy,  and 
the  divels  suggestion,  their  own  innate  blindness,  denye  God 
as  much  as  the  reste ;  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to 
reason  and  philosophy,  though  for  leare  of  magistrates,  saith 
^  Vaninus,  tney  durst  not  publikely  profess  it.  Ask  one  of  them 
of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly  replies,  a  philosopher,  a 
Galenist,  an  ^  Averroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a  physician,  a  Pe- 
ripatetick,  an  Epicure.     In  spiritual  things,  God  must  de- 

*  Scr.'  30.  in  5  cap  ad  Ephes.  Hie  fractis  est  pedibus ;  alter  furit ;  alius  ad  extremam 
senectam  progressus,  omnem  vitam  paupertate  peragit ;  ille  morbis  gravissimis : 
sunt  haec  providentiae  opera  ?  hie  surdus,  ille  mutus,  &e.  ^  Omnia  con- 

tingenter  fieri  volunt    Melancthon  in  praeceptum  primum.  *  Dial.  1.  lib.  4  • 

de  admir.  nat  arcanis.  ^  Aniina  mea  sit  cum  animis  philosophorum. 
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monstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a  pawne  with  them,  or  else  seek 
some  other  creditor.  They  will  ackiiowledge  nature  and  for- 
tune, yet  not  God:  thoura  in  effect  they  grant  both:  for  as 
Scaliger  defines,  Nature  signifies  &ods  ordinary  power ;  or  as 
Calvm  writes,  Nature  is  Gods  order,  and  so  thmgs  extraor- 
dinary may  be  called  unnatural!.  Fortune  his  unrevealed  will ; 
and  80  we  call  things  changeable  that  are  beside  reason  and  ex- 
pectation. To  this  purpose  ^  Minutius  in  Octavio,  and  ^  Seneca 
well  disoourseth  with  them,  lib*  4.  de  beneficiis  cap.  5,  6,  7. 
Th^  doe  not  understand  xohat  they  say ;  what  is  nature  but 
Qoa?  call  him  what  thou  wHt^  Nature^  Jwpiter^  he  hath  as 
mamy  names  as  offices :  it  comes  all  to  one  pass ;  God  is  the 
Jbuntain  qfail,  the  first  giver  and  preserver ^  Jrom  whom  ail 
things  depend^  ^  a  quo^  et  per  quern  omnia. 

Nam  quodcunque  vides  Deus  est>  quocunque  moveris ; 

God  is  all  in  all,  God  is  everywhere,  in  every  place.  And  yet 
this  Seneca  that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out  as 
much  to  be  blamed  and  confuted  himselfe,  as  mad  himselfe ; 
for  he  holds  Jhtum  Stotcum^  that  inevitable  necessity  in  the 
other  extream,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did, 
against  whom  the  Prophet  Jeremy  so  often  thunders ;  and  those 
'  heathen  mathematicians,  Nigidius  Figulus,  magicians,  and 
Priscilianists,  whom  S^.  Austin  so  eagerly  confutes;  those 
Arabian  questionaries,  Novem  Judices^  Albumazer,  Doro- 
theus,  &c.  and  our  countryman  Estuidus^;  that  take  upon 
them  to  define  out  of  those  great  conjunctions  of  stars,  (with 
Ptcdomaeus)  the  periods  of  idngdomes,  or  religions,  of  all 
future  accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schismes,  heresies,  and  what 
not?  all  from  stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Maginus,  qu(£ 
sibi  et  intelligentiis  suis  reservavit  Deus,  which  God  hath 
reserved  to  himself  and  his  angels,  they  will  take  upon  them 
to  foretell;  as  if  stars  were  inmiediate,  inevitable  causes  of 
all  future  accidents.  Caesar  Yaninus,  in  his  book  de  admi- 
'Tandis  natune  arcanis,  dial,  6S.  de  oractdis,  is  more  free, 
copious  and  open  in  the  explication  of  this  astrologicall  tenent 
of  Ptolomy,  tnen  any  of  our  modem  writers.  Cardan  excepted ; 
a  true  disciple  of  his  master  Pomponatius :  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Peripateticks,  he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodigiesi 
miracles,  oracles,  accidents,  alterations  of  religions,  kmgdomes, 
&c.  (for  which  he  is  soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  Marcennus, 
as  well  he  deserves)  to  natiural  causes ;  (for  spirits  he  will  not 
acknowledge) ;   to  that  light,  motion,  influences  of  heavens 

*  Beam  unam  multis  designaot  nominibus,  &c.  ^  Non  intelligis  te  quum 

haec  dicis,  matare  te  ipsum  nomen  Dd :  quid  enim  est  aliud  natura  quam  Peus  ?  &c. 
tot  habet  appeUationes  quot  munera.  *  Austin.  <*  Pr&dpio  £ph«mar. 
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aad  stars,  and  to  the  intelligences  that  move  the  orbes.     Intel- 
ligtntia  quae  movet  orbem^  mediatne  cosh,  (^c.     Intelligences 
do  all :  and  after  a  long  discourse  of  miracles  done  of  old,  si 
kac  damonea  posUnt^  cur  non  et  intelligentim  ccEflorum  matrices  ? 
And  as  these  great  conjunctions,  aspectes  of  planets  begin  or 
end,  vary,  are  vertical  and  predominant,  so  have  religion^ 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  kingdomes  their  beginning,  progress, 
periods;   in  wrbUhas^  regihus^  religioniiits,  ac  in  paHicu^ 
laribus  hominibus  hcec  vera  ae  mamfesta  awnt^  vi  Aristoteles 
innuere  videtuvy  et  quotidiana  docet  ewperientin^  ut  historias 
perlegens  videbit     Quid  dim  in  GentUi  Ugt  Jove  sanctitia  et 
illustrins  ?  Quid  nunc  vile  magis  et  execrandum  ?  Ita  codesUa 
corpora  pro  mortalium  beneficio  religiones  cedificantj  et  cttm 
cessat  influxua^  cessat  lex^  6fC,     And  because,  according  to 
their  tenents,  the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  in« 
fluences  of  stars  eternal,  kingdomes,  religions,  alterations  shall 
be  hkewise  eternal,  and  run  round  after  many  ages.    Atque 
iterum  ad  Trofam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles ;  renascentur  re.- 
iigiones,  et  cerenumia,  res  humamein  idem  recident,  nihil  nunc 
quod  non  dim  fuit^  et  post  saculorum  revolutiones  alias  est, 
erity  8fc.  idem  specie  saith  Vaninus,  non  individuo  quod  Plaid 
signyicavit.    These  (saith  mine  *  author)  these  are  the  decrees 
ofPeripateticks,  which  though  I  recite,  iV»  obseqmum  Christiana 
fideiy  detestoTj  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  detest  and  hate.     Thus 
Peripateticks  and  astrologians  held  in  former  times;  and  to 
this  .eJFect  of  old  in  Rome^  saith  Dionysius  Halicamassaeus, 
lib.  7.  when  those  meteors  and  prodigies  appeared  in  the  ayr, 
after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  ^  Men  were  diversly  cff- 
Jected;   some  said,   they  were  Gods  just  judgements  Jbr  the 
execiiiion  of  that  good  man ;   some  referred  aU  to  naturall 
causes ;  some  to  stars ;  some  thought  they  came  by  chance  ; 
soms  by  necessity  deoreed  ab  initio,  and  could  not  be  altered. 
The  two  last  opinions  of  chance  and  necessity,  were,  it  seems, 
of  greater  note  then  the  rest. 

<^  Smit  qui  in  Fortunee  jam  casibus  omnia  ponunt ; 
Et  mundum  credunt  nullo  rectore  moven ; 
Natur^  volvente  vices,  &c. 

For  the  first  of  chance,  as  ^  Sallust  hkewise  informeth  us,  those 
bid  Romans  generally  received.     They  supposed  fortune  alone 

*  Vaninus  dial.  52.  de  oraculis.  ^  Varie  homines  afiecti;  alii  Dei  judidum 

ad  tarn  pii  exsilium ;  alii  ad  naturam  referebant ;  nee  ab  indignatione  Dei,  sed 
humanis  causis,  &c.  12.  natural,  quaest.  33.  39.  <^  Juv.  Sat  13.  ^  Epist. 

ad  C.  Csesar.  Romani  olim  putabant  fortunam  regna  et  imperia  dare :  credebnnt 
antea  mcrtales  fortunam  solam  opes  et  honoies  largiri,  idque  duabus  de  causis ; 
primum,  quod  iadignus  quisque  dives,  konoratus,  potens ;  alterum,  vix  quisquom 
perpetuo  bonis  iis  fiui  visus.  Postea  prudentioves  didieer«  fortunam  suam  quemque 
fingere. 
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gave  kingdomes  and  empires^  wealthy  honours^  offices^  and  tJiat 
Jbr  two  causes ;  first,  because  every  wicked^  hase^  unworthy 
wretch  was  preferred,  riche,  potent^  ^c.     Secondly,  because 
of  their  uncertainty^  though  never  so  good^  scarse  any  one 
enjoyed  them  long :  but  qjier,  thej/  began  upon  better  advice^ 
to  think  otherzvise ;  that  every  man  made  his  own  fortune. 
The  last  of  necessity   was   Senecas  tenent,  that   God  was 
alligatus  cau^sis  secimdiSf  so  tyed  to  second  causes,  to  that 
inexorable  necessity,  that  he  could  alter  nothing  of  that  which 
was  once  decreed,  sic  erat  infatis^  it  cannot  be  altered ;  seinel 
jussitj  semper  paret  Detis^  nulla   vis  rumpit,  nulke  preces^ 
nee  ipsum  fulmen ;  God  hath  once  said  it,  and  it  must  for 
ever   stand  good;    no  prayers,  no   threats,  nor  power,  nor 
thunder  it  selfe  can  alter  it.     Zeno,  Chrysippus,  and  those 
other  Stoicks,  as  you  may  reade  in  TuUy  2.  de  divinatione, 
Gellius,  lib,  6.  cap,  2.  &c.  maintained  as  much.     In  all  ages, 
there  have  been  such,  that  either  denye  God  in  all,  or  in  part ; 
some  deride  him ;  they  could  have  made  a  better  world,  and 
rule  it  more  orderly  themselves ;  blaspheme  him,  derogate  at 
their  pleasure  from  him.    'Twas  so  in  ^  Platos  time ;  Some  say 
there  be  no  gods ;  others  that  thy  care  not  Jbr  men ;  a  middle 
sort  grant  both.     Si  non  sit  Deus,  unde  bona  9  si  sit  Deus, 
unde  mala  P    So  Cotta  argues  in  TuUy,  why  made  he  not  all 
good ;  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  welfare  of  such  as  are  good  ? 
As  the  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he  be  not  at  leasure  to  hear 
causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  he  raign  ?  ^^  Sextus  Em- 
pericus  hath  many  such  arguments.     Thus  perverse  men  caviL 
So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent, 
true,  false,  zealous,  ambodexters,  neutralists,  lukewarm,  liber- 
tines, atheists,  &c.     They  will  see  these  religious  sectaries 
agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all,  before  they  wiU 
participate  with,  or  beleeve  any.     They  thinke  in  the  mean 
time,    (which   ^  Celsus  objects,  and  whom  Origen  confutes) 
we  Christians  adore  a  person  put  to  ^  death  with  no  more  reason 
then  the  barbarous  Getes  worshipped  Zamola^isy  the  Cilicians 
Mopsu^f  the  Thebans  Amphiaraus^  and  the  Lcbadians  Tro- 
phonius ;  one  religion  is  as  tru£  as  another ;  new  Jangled  de- 
vices, all  Jor  humane  respects ;  great  witted  Aristotles  works 
are  as  much  authentical  to  them  as  scriptures  ;  subtle  Senecas 
epistles  as  canonical  as  Saint  Pauls ;  Pindarus  Odes  as  good  as 
the  prophet  Davids  Psalms ;  Epictetus  Enchiridion  equivalent 
to  wise   Solomons  Proverbs.      They  doe  openly  and  boldly 


*  10  de  l^b.  Alii  negant  esse  Deos ;  alii  Deos  non  curare  res  humanas ;  alii 
utraque  concedunt.  ^  Lib.  8.  ad  mathem.  <  Origines  contra 

Celsum  1.  3.     Hoe  immerito  nobiscum  conferri  fusededarat.  ^  Crucifixum 

DeuVn  ignominiose  Lucianus,  (vita  peregrini)  Christum  vocat. 
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speake  this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places  and  com- 
panies, a  Clauuius  the  emperour  was  angry  with  heaven^because 
it  thundredj  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  the  field :  zvith  what 
madnesse  !  saith  Seneca :  he  thought  Jupiter  could  not  hurt  him^ 
but  he  could  hurt  Jupiter.  Diagoras,  Demonax,  Epicurus, 
Pliny,  Lucian,  Lucretius, 

contemptorque  Deum  Mezentius^ 

professed  atheists  all  in  their  times  :  though  not  simple  atheists 
neither,  as  Cicogna  proves,  lib,  1.  cap,  1.  they  scoifFed  onely 
at  those  Pagan  gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  offices. 
Gilbertus  Cognatus  labours  much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to 
vindicate  Lucian  from  scandall ;  and  there  be  those  that  apo- 
logize for  Epicurus;  but  all  in  vain:  Lucian  scofFes  at  all; 
Epicurus  he  denys  all ;  and  Lucretius  his  schoUer  defends  him 
in  it. 

^  Humana  ante  oculos  foede  cum  vita  jaceret. 
In  terris  oppressa  gravi  cum  relligione. 
Quae  caput  a  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat^ 
Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans^  &c. 

When  humane  kinde  was  drencht  in  superstition. 

With  ghastly  lookes  aloft,  which  frighted  mortall  men,  &c. 

He  alone  as  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  from 
that  monster.     Unkle  ^  Pliny,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  nat.  hist,  et  lib.  7. 
cap.  5.  in  expresse  words,  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soule. 
^  Seneca  doth   little  less,  lib.  7.  epist.  55.  ad  Lucilium;  et 
lib.  de  consoL  ad  Ma/rtiam,  or  rather  more.     Some   Greek 
commentators  would  put  as  much  upon  Job,  that  he  should 
denye  resurrection,  &c.  whom  Pineaa  copiously  confutes  in 
cap.  7.  Job.  vers.  9-     Aristotle  is  hardly  censured  of  some, 
both  divines  and  philosophers.     S^  Justine  m  Paraneticd  ad 
gentes^  Greg.  Nazianzen,  in  disput.  adversus  Eun.  Theodoret. 
cap.   5.    de  curat.  Grcec.  affec.      Origen.   lib.  de  principiis. 
Pomponatius  justifies  him  m  his  tract  (so  stiled  at  least)  De 
immortalitate  animce.    Scaliger,  (who  would  forswear  himself 
at  any  time,  saith  Patritius,  in  defence  of  his  great  master 
Aristotle)  and  Dandinus,  lib.  3.  de  animd^  acknowledge  as 
much.     Averroes  oppugnes  all  spirits  and  supreame  powers  ; 
of  late  Brunus  (infoelix  Brunus^  ^  Kepler  cals  him)  Machiavel, 
Caesar  Vaninus  lately  burned  at  Tolouse  in  France,  and  Pet. 
Aretine,  hath  publikely  maintained  such  atheistical  paradoxes, 
^  with  that  Italian  Bocace,  with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c. 

*  Deira  16. 34.  Iratus  coelo  quod  obstreperet,  ad  pugnam  vocans  Jovem ;  quanta 
dementici !  putavit  sibi  nocere  non  pt^sse,  et  se  nocere  tamen  Jo vi  poese.  ^  Lib  .1.1. 
'  Idem  status  post  mortem»  ac  fuit  atitequam  nasceremur :  et  Seneca ;  Idem  exit  post 
me  quod  ante  me  fuit.  *  Lucernae  «adbm^  conditio  quum  exstii^uitur  ac  fuit 

antequam  accenderetui ;  ita  et  hominis.  ^  Dissert,  cum  nunc  sider.         '  Cam- 

panella  cap.  18.  Atheism,  triumphat. 
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ex  quo  infert  hcmd  posse  intemosd,  qtue  sit  verior  reUgin, 
JudatcOf  Mahometema^  an  Christiana^  quoniam  eadem  signa^ 
S^c.  ^Marinus  Marcennus  suspectes  Cardan  for  his  subtle- 
ties; Campanella,  and  Charrons  book  of  Wisdome,  with 
some  other  tracts  to  savour  of  ^  atheisme ;  but  amongst  the 
rest,  that  pestilent  book  de  tribus  mundi  impostoribus^  quern 
sine  horrore  (j,nquit)  non  legas ;  et  mundi  Cymbalum  dialogis 
quatuor  contentuniy  Anno  1538,  auctore  Peresio^  Parisiis  ex- 
cusum  ^,  ^c.  And  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such  blas- 
phemous spirits,  so  there  have  not  been  wanting  their  patrons^ 
protectors,  disciples  and  adherents.  Never  so  many  atheists 
m  Italy  and  Germany,  saith  ^  Colerus,  as  in  this  age :  the  like 
complaint  Marcennus  makes  in  France,  50000  in  that  one 
citie  of  Paris.  Frederick  the  emperour,  as  ^  Matthew  Paris 
records,  licet  non  sit  redtahile  (I  use  his  owne  words)  is 
reported  to  have  said,  Tres  prcestigiatoreSj  Moses,  Christus^ 
et  Mahomety  uti  mundo  dominarentur  totum  fopuhim  sibi 
contemporaneum  seduxisse.  (Henry  the  Lansgrave  of  Hessen 
heard  nim  speake  it;)  Si principes  imperii  institutinni  mece 
adhcererenty  ego  midto  meliorem  modum  credendi  et  vivendi 
ordinarem. 

To  these  professed  atheists  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and 
carnal  crew  of  worldly  minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go 
to  hell  in  a  lethargy,  or  in  a  dream ;  wno  though  they  be  pro- 
fessed Christians,  yet  they  will  ntdld  pallescere  culpa,  make  a 
conscience  of  nothing  they  doe;  they  have  cauterized  con- 
sciences, and  are  indeed  in  a  reprobate  sense,  past  all  feelings 
have  given  themselves  over  to  wantonness ^  to  work  ail  manner  (if 
uncleanness  even  with greedifuss,  Ephes.  4. 19-  They  doe  know 
there  is  a  God,  a  day  of  judgement  to  come,  and  yet  for  all 
that,  as  Hugo  sisdth,  tta  comedu/nt  ac  dormiunty  ac  si  diemjudicii 
evasissent ;  ita  ludunt  ac  rident,  ac  in  ccelis  ctrni  Deo  regnarent ; 
they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all 
dangers,  and  were  in  heaven  already : 

'  metus  omnes^  et  inexorabile  fatum  ^ 


Subjecit  pedibus,  sfrepitumque  Acherontis  avari. 

Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  con- 
temne  the  meanes  of  their  salvation,  may  march  on  with  these ; 
but,  above  all  others,  those  Herodian  temporizing  statesmen, 
politick  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a  shew  of 


*  Comment  in  Genes,  cap.  7«  ^  So  that  a  man  may  meet  an  atheist  as 

soon  in  his  study  as  in  the  street.  <^  Simonis  religio  incerto  auctore,  Craconiie, 

edit.  1588.    Gonclusio  libri  est,  Ede  itaque,  bibe,  lude,  &c.    Jam  Deus  figmentum 
est.  «*  Lib.  de  immortal,  animae.  «  Pag.  646.  an.  1238.  ad  finem 

Henrici  tertii.  Idem  Pisterius  pag;  743.  in  compilat  sua.  '  Virg. 
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religion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simulixta  scmditas 
duplex  iniguitas ;  they  are  in  a  double  fault,  that  fashion 
themselves  to  this  worlds  which  *  Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mercury 
the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad  with  bad.  When  they  are 
at  Rome,  they  doe  there  as  they  see  done ;  Puritans  with  Puri- 
tans, Papists  with  Papists ;  om^numhorarunihomines,  Formalists, 
Ambodexters,  lukewarm  Laodiceans.  ^  All  their  study  is  to 
please,  and  their  god  is  their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfie 
their  lusts,  and  their  endeavours  to  their  owne  ends.  What- 
soever they  pretend,  or  in  publike  seem  to  doe,  ^  With  thejbole, 
in  their  hearts  they  say  tliere  is  no  God. 

Heus  tu de  Jove  quid  sentis  ? 

Their  jyords  are  as  soft  as  oyl,  but  bitterness-^s  in  their  hearts, 
like  ^  Alexander  the  sixth  so  cunning  dissemblers,  that  what 
they  think  they  never  speake.  Many  of  them  are  so  close 
you  can  hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at 
them;  they  are  not  factious,  oppriessours  as  most  su'e,  no 
bribers,  no  simoniacal  contracters,  no  such  ambitious,  lascivious 
persons  as  some  others  are ;  no  drunkards,  sobrii  sokm  vident 
orientem^  sobrii  vident  occidentem ;  they  rise  sober  and  go 
sober  to  bed;  plain  dealing,  upright  honest  men;  they  doe 
wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  (in  the  worlds  esteem  at 
least)  very  zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble, 
peace-makers,  keep  all  duties,  very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken 
of,  beloved  of  all  men;  but  he  that  knowes  better  how  to 
judge,  he  that  examines  the  heart,  saith  they  are  hypocrites ; 
cor  dolo  plenum ;  sonant  vitium percussa  maligne,  they  are  not 
sound  within.  As  it  is  with  writers  ^  oftentimes,  phis  sancti" 
monies  in  libello,  quam  libelli  auctore,  more  holiness  is  in  the 
book  then  in  the  author  of  it :  so  "'tis  with  them ;  many  come 
to  church  with  great  bibles,  whom  Cardan  said  he  could  not 
choose  but  laugh  at ;  and  will  now  and  then  dare  operam  Au- 
gustinOf  rieade  Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed 
usurers,  meer  gripes,  tota  vitas  ratio  Epicurea  est ;  all  their  life 
is  epicurisme  and  atheisme,  come  to  church  all  day,  and  lye 
with  a  curtisan  at  night. 

Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt. 

■ 

They  have  Esaus  hands,  and  Jacobs  voyce.  Yea,  and  many 
of  those  holy  fryers,  sanctified  men ;  cappam,  saith  Hierome, 
et  cUicium  induunt^  sed  intus  latronem  tegunt.  They  are 
wolves  in  sheeps  clothing, 

Introrsum  turpes^  speciosi  pelle  decorsl^ 

*  Rom.  12. 2.  ^  Omnis  Aristippum  decuii  color,  et  status,  et  res. 

<:  P    al.14. 1.  ^  Guicdaidine.  ^  Erasmus. 
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Faire  without,  and  most  foule  within.  »  Latet  plerumque  siib 
tristi  amiciu  lascivia,  et  drformis  horror  vili  veste  tegitur ; 
oft-times  under  a  mourning  weed  lyes  lust  it  self,  and  horrible 
vices  under  a  poor  coat.  But  who  can  examine  all  those  kindes 
of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into  their  hearts?  if  we  may  guess  at 
the  tree  by  the  fruit,  never  so  many  as  in  these  dayes ;  shew 
me  a  plain  dealing  true  honest  man :  Et  pudor^  et  prolAtas^  et 
timor  omnis  ahest.  He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  lives,  and 
see  such  enormous  vices,  men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeak- 
able in  malice,  furious  in  their  rage,  flattering  and  dissembling 
(all  for  their  owne  ends)  will  surely  think  they  are  not  truly 
religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate 
sense,  as  in  this  age.  But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for 
the  present,  dissemble  as  they  can,  a  time  will  come  when  they 
shall  be  called  to  an  account,  their  melancholy  is  at  hand[, 
they  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their  heads,  thesaurisant 
tram  Dei,  Besides,  all  such  as  are  in  Deos  contumeliosi,  blas- 
pheme, contemne,  neglect  God,  or  scoffe  at  him,  as  the  pjoets 
fain  of  Salmoneus,  that  would  in  derision  imitate  Jupiters 
thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains,  Jupiter  intonuit 
contra,  S^c,  so  shall  they  certainly  rue  it  in  the  end,  Q'  in  se  spuitj 
qui  in  coelum  spuit)  their  doome's  at  hand,  and  hell  is  ready  to 
receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vaine  to  dispute  with  such 
atheistical  spirits  in  the  mean  time ;  'tis  not  the  best  way  to  re- 
claime  them.  Atheisme,  idolatry,  heresie,  hypocrisie,  though 
they  have  one  common  root,  that  is  indulgence  to  corrupt  affec- 
tion, yet  their  growth  is  diflTerent ;  they  have  divers  symptomes, 
occasions,  and  must  have  several  cures  and  remedies.  'Tis  true, 
some  denye  there  is  any  God ;  some  confess,  yet  beleeve  it  not ; 
a  third  sort  confess  and  beleeve,  but  will  not  live  after  his  lawes, 
worship  and  obey  him.  Others  allow  God,  and  Gods  subordi- 
nate, but  not  one  God,  no  such  general  God,  non  talem  Deum, 
but  several  topick  gods  for  several  places ;  and  those,  not  to 
persecute  one  another  for  any  diflerences,  as  Socinus  will,  but 
rather  love  and  cherish. 

To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments 
and  reasons,  would  require  a  just  volume ;  I  refer  them  there- 
fore, that  expect  a  more  ample  satisfaction,  to  those  subtile 
and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  famous  tracts  of  our  learned 
divines  (schwlmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists)  that  have 
abundance  of  reasons  to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality 
of  the  soule,  &c.  out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy  bring 
irrefragable  argunients  to  such  as  are  ingenious  and  well  dis- 
posed ;  at  the  least,  answer  all  cavils  and  objections  to  confute 

•  Hieroin.  **  Senec.  consol.  ad  Polyb.  ca,  21. 
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their  folly  and  madnesse,  and  to  reduce  them,  9%  Jieri  posset^  ad 
sanam  menteniy  to  a  better  minde,  though  to  small  purpose 
many  times.  Amongst  others,  consult  with  Julius  Caesar  La- 
galla,  professour  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  who  hath  written  a 
large  Yolume  of  late,  to  confute  atheists :  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soule,  Hierome :  Montanus  de  immortalitate  animce : 
Leius  Vincentius  of  the  same  subject :  Thomas  Giaminus,  and 
Franciscus  CoUius  de  Paganorum  animabiLS  post  mortem^  a 
famous  doctour  of  the  Ambrosian  colledge  in  Millain.  Bishop 
Fotherby,  in  his  Atheomastix,  Doctor  Dove,  Doctor  Jackson, 
Abemethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of  this  subject  in  our 
mother  tongue :  In  Latine,  Colerus,  Zanchius,  PaJeareus,  Illy- 
ricus,  a  Phinppus,  Faber  Faventinus,  &c.  But  instar  omnium^ 
the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists,  is  Marinus  Marcennus 
in  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  ^  with  Campanellas  Athe'* 
ismtcs  Triumphatua,  He  sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this 
brutish  passion  (seventeen  in  number  I  take  it)  answers  all 
their  arguments  and  sophismes,  which  he  reduceth  to  twenty 
six  heads,  proving  withall  his  own  assertion :  thejre  is  a  God^ 
such  a  God,  the  true  and  sole  God,  by  35  reasons.     His  Colo- 

Ehon  is  how  to  resist  and  repress  atheisme,  and  to  that  purpose 
e  adds  foure  especial  meanes  or  wayes,  which  who  so  will 
may  profitably  peruse. 


SUB  SECT.   II. 

DESPAIR. 

Despaires  .Mquivocations,  Dejinitions,  parties  and  parts 

affected, 

X  HERE  be  many  kindes  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be 
hohr,  some  unholy,  as  ^one  distinguisheth ;  that  unholy  he 
defines  out  of  Tully,  to  be  cegritudinem  animi  sine  ulld  rerum 
ewpectatione  meliore,  a  sickness  of  the  soule  without  any  hope 
or  expectation  of  amendment :  which  commonly  succeeds  fear ; 
for  whilst  evil  is  expected,  we  feare ;  but  when  it  is  certain,  we 
despair.  According  to  Thomas  2.  2^.  distinct.  40.  art*  4.  it  is 
.  recessus  a  re  desiderata,  propter  impossibilitatem  existimatam, 
a  restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some  impossibility  sup- 
posed. Because  they  cannot  obtain  what  they  would,  they 
become  desperate,  and  many  times  either  yeeld  to  the  passion 

*  Disput.  4.  philosophis  adver.  atheos.  Venetiis  1627.  quarto.  ^  Edit. 

Roms  fol.  1631.  ^  Abemethy  c.  24.  of  his  physick  of  the  soule. 

VOL.  II.  O   O 
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by  death  it  selfe ;  or  else  attempt  impossibilities,  not  to  be  per- 
formed by  men.  In  some  cases,  this  desperate  humor  is  not 
much  to  be  discommended,  as. in  wars  it  is  a  cause,  many  times, 
of  extraordinary  valour ;  as  Joseph,  lib.  1,  de  bello  Jvd.  cap,  14. 
L.  Danceus  in  Aphoris,  polit.  pag.  226,  and  many  politicians 
hold.  It  makes  them  improve  their  worth  beyond  it  selfe, 
and  of  a  forlome  impotent  company  become  conquerors  in  a 
moment. 

Una  salus  victis^  nullam  sperare  salutem. 

In  such  courses  when  they  see  no  refiiedy,  but  that  they  must 
either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and  often  times, 
prater  spem^  beyond  all  hope,  vindicate  themselves.  Fifteen 
thousand  Locrenses  fought  against  a  hundred  thousand  Croto- 
nienses,  and  seeing  now  no  way  but  one,  they  must  all  dye, 
a  thought  they  would  not  depart  unrevenged,  and  thereupon 
desperately  giving  an  assault,  conquered  their  enemies.  Nee 
alia  causa  victoria  (saith  Justine  mine  authour)  quam  quod 
desperaveramjt.  William  the  Conquerour,  when  he  first  landed 
in  England,  sent  back  his  ships,  that  his  souldiers  might  have 
no  hope  of  retyring  back.  **  Bodine  excuseth  his  countrymens 
ovierthrow  at  that  famous  battel  at  Agencourt,  in  Henry  the 
Fifth  his  time,  (cut  simile^  saith  Frossard,  tota  historia  prodtir- 
cere  non  possH^  which  no  history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein 
one  handful  of  Englishmen  overthrew  a  royal  army  of  French- 
men) with  this  refuge  of  despair,  patici  desperati^  a  few  de- 
sperate foUowes  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all 
hope  of  life,  fought  like  so  many  divels ;  and  gives  a  caution, 
that  no  souldiers  hereafter  set  upon  desperate  persons,  which 
*^  after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius,  Guicciardine  likewise  admo- 
nisheth  Hi/pomnes.  part,  %  pag,  25.  not  to  stop  an  enemy 
that  is  going  his  way.  Many  such  kindes  there  are  of  de- 
speration, when  men  are  past  nope  of  obtaining  any  suit,  or  in 
despair  of  better  fortune ;  desperatio  facit  monachum^  as  the 
saymg  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death  it  selfe.  How  many 
thousands,  in  such  distress,  have  made  away  themselves,  and 
many  others  \  For  he  that  cares  not  for  his  owne,  is  master  of 
anotner  mans  life.  A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  ^  Paterculus  tels 
the  story,  perceiving  himself  and  Fulvius  Flaccus  his  deare 
friend,  now  both  carryed  to  prison  by  Opimius,  and  in  despair 
of  pardon,  seeing  the  yong  man  weep,  quin  tu  potius  hoc^ 
inquit^facisy  doe  as  I  doe ;  and  with  that  knockt  out  his  braines 


*  Omissa  spe  victoris  in  destinatam  mortem  conspirant,  tantusque  ardor  singolos 
cepit,  ut  victores  se  putarent,  si  non  inulti  moreientur.  Justin.  1.  20.  ^  Method* 

hist.  cap.  5.  ^  Hosti  abire  volenti  iter  minime  interscindas,  &c.  ^  Poster. 

volum. 
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against  the  door  cheek, as  he  was  entring  into  prison;  pro- 
tinusque  illiso  capite  in  carceris  jcmuam  effiiso  cerehro  exspi^ 
ravity  and  so  desperately  died.     But  these  are  equivocall,  un- 
proper.     When  I  speake  of  despair^  saith  »  Zanchie,  /  speake 
not  of  every  kinde^  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God.     It 
is  opposite  to  hope^  and  a  most  pernicious  sin^  wherewith  the 
divet  seeks  to  entrap  men.     Musculus  makes  foure  kindes  of 
desperation ;  of  God,  our  selves,  our  neighbour,  or  any  thing 
to  be  done;  but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reducea  easily 
to  the  former ;  all  kindes  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  mo- 
derator of  passions,  as  Simoniaes  cals  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that 
vain  hope  which  phantastical  fellows  fain  to  themselves,  which 
according  to .  Anstotle  is  insomnium  vigilantium^  a  waking 
dream ;  but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  confidence, 
and  is  an  anchor  to  a  floating  soule;  spes  alii  agricplaSj  even  in 
our  temporal  affairs,  hope  revives  us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther 
animateth ;  and  were  it  not  for  hope,  we  of  all  others  were 
the  most  miserable^  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  lire ;  were  it  not  for 
hope,  the  heart  would  breake ;  fbr  tlumgh  they  be  punish^d^ 
in  the  sight  of  men,  (Wisdom  3.  4.)  yet  is  their  hcypefull  of 
immortality :  yet  doth  it  not  so  reare,  as  despair'doth  deject ;. 
this  violent  and  sour  passion  of  despair,  is  of  all  perturbations 
most  grievous,  as  ^  Patritius  holds.     Some  divide  it  into  finall 
and  temporall ;  <*  finall  is  incurable,  which  befalleth  reprobates ;.. 
temporall  is  a  rejection  of  hope  and  comfort  for  a  time,  which 
may  befal  the  best  of  Gods  children ;  and  it  commonly  proceeds 
^jrom  weakness  qfjaith^  as  David,  when  he  was  oppressed 
he  cryed  out,  O  Lord,  thou  hast  forsaken  me,  but  this  for  a 
time.     This  ebbes  and  flowes  with  hope  and  feare ;  it  is  a  grie- 
vous sin  howsoever :  although  some  kinde  of  despair  be  not 
amiss,  when,  saith  Zanchius,  we  despair  of  our  own  meanes, 
and  rely  wholly  upon  God :  but  that  spedes  is  not  here  meant. 
This  pernicious  kmde  of  desperation  is  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
course, homicida  animce,  the  murderer  of  the  soule,  as  Aust'm 
terms  it ;  a  fearful  passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks 
he  can  get  no  ease  out  by  death,  and  is  fully  resolved  to  offer 
violence  unto  himself;  so  sensible  of  his  burthen,  and  impa- 
tient  of  his  cross,  that  he  hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed  of 
his  calamity  (though  it  pre  ve  otherwise)  and  chuseth  with  Job.  6. 
8.  9.  &  7.  15.  rather  to  be  strangled  and  die,  then  to  be  in  his 
bonds.     ^  The  part  affected  is  the  whole  soule,  and  all  the  fa- 
culties of  it ;  there  is  a  privation  of  joye,  hope,  trust,  confi- 

*  Super  prsceptum  primum  ds  Relig  et  partibus  ejus.  Non  loquor  de  omni  dc 
speratione,  sed  tantum  de  ea  qua  desperare  solent  homines  de  Deo ;  bpponitur  spei^ 
et  est  peccatum  gravissimum,  <Scc.  ^  Lib.  5.  tit  21.  de  regis,  institut.  Omnium 
perturbationum  deterrima.  ^  Reprobi  usque  ad  finera  pertinaciter  persistunt.' 

Zanchius.  <*  Vitium  ab  infidelitate  proficiscens.  *  Abemethy. 

O  O  2 
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dence,  of  present  and  future  good,  and  in  their  place  succeed 
feare,  sorrow,  &c.  as  in  the  symptomes  shall  be  shewed.  The 
heart  is  grieved,  the  conscience  wounded,  the  minde  eclypsed 
with  black  fumes  arising  from  those  perpetual  terrours. 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Catises  of  Despair,  The  divel^  melancholy  ^  meditation^  distrust^ 
weakness  offaith^  rigid  ministers^  misunderstanding  Scrip- 
tures,  guilty  consciences^  SfC. 

X  HE  principall  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief,  is  the 
divel;  those  whom  God  forsakes,  the  divel  by  his  permis- 
sion layes  hold  on.  Sometimes  he  persecutes  them  with  that 
worme  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  ^  Saul,  and  others.  The 
poets  call  it  Nemesis ;  but  it  is  indeed  Gk)ds  just  judgement 
sero  sed  serio^  he  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  upon  them 
as  a  thief  in  the  nighty  1  Thes.  5.  2.  ^  This  temporary  passion 
made  David  crye  out,  Lord^  rebuJce  me  not  in  thine  anger ^  nei- 
ther chasten  me  in  thine  heavy  displeasure;  for  thine  arrowes 
have  light  upon  mee^  S^c.  There  is  nothing  sound  in  my  fleshy 
because  of  thine  anger.  Again,  /  roa/rejbr  the  very  grief  cf 
my  heart ;  and  Psalme  £2.  My  God^  my  God,  *mhy  hast  thou 
forsaken  mee,  and  art  so  far  from  my  health,  and  the  words  of 
my  crying  f  14.  /  am  UJce  to  water  poured  out,  my  bones  are 
out  QfJ(»ynt,  mine  heart  is  like  waa^e,  that  is  molten  in  the  midst 
of  my  bowels.  So  Psal.  88.  15  and  16.  vers,  and  Psal.  102.  / 
am  in  misery  at  the  point  of  death,  from  my  youth  I  stiffer  thy 
terrours,  doubting  for  my  life ;  thine  indignations  have  gone 
ovef  mee,  and  thq  feare  hath  cut  mee  off*.  Job  doth  often 
complain  in  this  kmde ;  and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the 
divel  is  ready  to  try  and  torment,  stiU  seeking  whom  he  may 
devounre.  Ii  he  finde  them  merry,  saith  Gregory,  he  tempts 
forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act ;  if  pensive  and  sad,  to  a  de- 
sperate end,  Aut  suadendo  blanditur,  aut  minando  terret,  some- 
times by  faire  meanes,  sometimes  again  by  foule,  as  he  perceives 
men  severally  inclined.  His  ordinary  engin  by  which  he  pro- 
duceth  this  effect,  is  the  melancholy  humour  it  self,  which  is 
balneum  diaboli,  the  divels  bath ;  and  as  in  Saul,  those  evil 
spirits  get  in  ^  as  it  were,  and  take  possession  of  us.  Black 
cnolar  is  a  shooing-horn,  a  bait  to  allure  them,  in  so  much  that 
many  writers  make  melancholy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  a  sym- 
ptome  of  despmr,  for  that  sucn  men  are  most  apt  (by  reason 
of  their  ill-disposed  temper)  to  distrust,  feare,  griefe ;  mistake, 

*  1  Sam.  2.  16.  **  Psal.  38.  ^  Immiscent  se  mail  genii,  Lem. 

lib.  1 .  cap.  16. 
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and  amplifie  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or  falsely 
apprehend.  Conscientia  scruptuosa  nasciiur  eoo  vitio  naturali^ 
complexione  melanchoUca  (saith  Navarrus  cap.  27.  num,  28^. 
Tom.  2.  cas.  conscien.)  The  body  works  upon  the  minde,  by 
obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments,  which 
»  Perkins  illustrates  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a  bad 
toole,  his  skill  is  good,  ability  correspondent ;  by  reason  of  ill 
tooles  his  work  must  needs  be  lam©  and  imperfect.  But  melan- 
choly and  despair,  though  often,  doe  not  alwaies  concur ;  there 
is  much  difference ;  melancholy  fears  without  a  cause,  this  up- 
on great  occasion ;  melancholy  is  caused  by  feare  and  grieie, 
but  this  torment  procures  them  all  extremity  of  bitterness ; 
much  melancholy  is  without  affliction  of  conscience,  as  ^  Bright 
and  Perkins  illustrate  by  foure  reasons ;  and  yet  melancholy 
alone  again  may  be  sometimes  a  sufficient  cause  of  this  terrour 
of  conscience.  ^  Felix  Plater  so  found  it  in  his  observations, 
e  mekmcholicis  alii  damnatos  se  pvtantj  Deo  cures  non  swit, 
nee  prcedestinati^  S;c,  They  think  they  are  not  predestinate^ 
God  hath  forsaken  them ;  and  yet  otherwise  very  zealous  and 
religious;  and  'tis  common  to  be  seen,  melancholy  for  Jeare 
of  Gods  judgement  and  hell  jire^  drives  men  to  desperation  ; 

jeare  and  sorrow^  jf  ^hey  be  immoderate^  end  often  with  it; 
Intolerable  pain  and  anguish,  long  sickness,  captivity,  misery, 
loss  of  good!s,  loss  of  friends,  and  those  lesser  griefs  do  soxne- 
times  effect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.  Si  non  statim  relevan- 
tury  saith  ^  Marcennus,  dubitant  an  sit  Deus,  if  they  be  not 
eased  forthwith,  they  doubt  whether  there  be  any  God ;  they 
rave,  curse,  and  are  desperately  mad^  because  good  men  are 
qppressedf  wicked  menjtourish ;  they  have  not  as  they  think  to 
their  desert^  and  through  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  mis- 
affected.  Democritus  put  out  his  eys,  ne  malorum  civium 
prosperos  videret  successus,  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see 
wicked  men  prosper,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  make  away 
himself,  as  «  Agellius  writes  of  him.  Felix  Plater  hath  a  me-  • 
morable  example  in  this  kinde,  of  a  painters  wife  in  Basil, 
that  was  melancholy  for  her  sons  death,  and  for  melancholy 
became  desperate,  she  thought  God  would  not  pardon  her 
sins,  ^  and  Jbrjxmre  Tnonths^  still  raved^  that  she  was  in  hell 

Jitty  already  damned.     When  the  humour  is  stirred  up,  every 
small  object  aggravates  and  incenseth  it,  as  the  parties  are  ao- 

•  Cases  of  conscience,  1.  1.  16.  ^  Tract  Mdan.  cap.  33  et34.  «  C.  3. 

de  mentis  alien.  Deo  minus  se  curse  esse,  nee  ad  salutem  prsdestinatos  esse.  Ad  de- 
spetationem  sspe  ducit  hsec  melancholia,  et  est  frequentissima  ob  supplicii  metum 
stemumque  judicium ;  mceror  et  metus  in  desperationem  plerumque  desinunt. 
^  Comment,  in  1.  cap.  gen.  artic.  3.  Quia  impii  iiorent,  boni  opprimuntur,  &c. 
alius  ex  consideiatione  hujus  seria  desperabundus.  ^  Lib.  20.  c  27* 

'  Danmatam  se  putavit,  et  per  quatuor  menses  gehennse  pcenam  sentire. 
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dieted.  ^  The  same  authour  hath  an  example  of  a  merchant 
man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a  little  wheat,  which  he  had  over  long 
kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  for  that  he  had  not  sold  it 
sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor ;  yet  a  good  scholler  and  a  great 
divine :  no  perswasion  would  serve  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
for  this  fact  he  was  damned ;  in  other  matters  very  judicious 
and  discreet.  Solitariness,  much  fasting,  divine  meditations, 
and  contemplations  of  Gods  judgements,  most  part  accompany 
this  melancholy,  and  are  main  causes,  -a&  ^  Navarrus  holds ;  to 
converse  with  such  kindes  of  persons  so  troubled,  is  sufficient 
occasion  of  trouble  to  some  men.  Nonnulli  ob  longas  inedias^ 
studia  et  meditaticynes  coslestes^  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione 
semper  agitanty  Sfc.  Many  (saith  P.  Forestus)  through  long 
fastnig,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  fall  into  such 
fits,  and  as  Lemnius  addes,  lib.  4.  cap.  21,  ®  If  they  be  soli- 
tary given,  superstitious,  precise,  or  very  devout:  seldome 
shaUyaufinde  a  merchant y  a  souldier,  an  irvnr-Tceeper,  a  bawde, 
an  host,  an  usurer  so  troubled  in  minde ;  they  have  cheverel 
consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldome  moved  in  this 
Jcinde  or  molested ;  yong  men  and  middle  age  are  more  wUd, 
and  less  apprehensive ;  but  oldfolkes,  most  part,  su^ch  a^s  are 
timorous  and  religiously  given.  Pet.  Forestu  sobservat.  lib. 
10.  cap.  12.  de  morbis  cerebri,  hath  a  fearful  example  of  a 
minister,  that  through  precise  fasting  in  Lent,  and  overmuch 
meditation  contracted  this  mischief,  and  in  the  end  became 
desperate,  thought  he  saw  divels  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  saved ;  he  smelled  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  an^ 
brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and  would  ask  them  still,  if  they 
did  not  ^  smel  as  much.  I  told  him  he  was  melancholy ;  but 
he  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and  replied  that  he  saw  divels,  talked 
with  them  in  good  earnest,  would  spit  in  my  face,  and  ask 
me  if  I  did  not  smel  brimstone;  but  at  last  he  was  by  him 
cured.  Such  another  story  I  finde  in  Plater  observat.  lib.  1. 
A  poor  fellow  had  done  some  foule  oflTence,  and  for  fourteen 
dayes  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became  desperate ;  the  di- 
vines about  him  could  not  ease  him,  ^but  so  he  died.  Con- 
tinual meditation  of  Grods  judgements  troubles  many,  Multi  ob 
timorem  Juturi  judidi,  saith  Guatinerius,  cap.  5.  tract.  15.  et 
suspicio7iem  desperabundi  sunt:  David  himself  complains  that 
Gods  judgements  terrified  bis  soule,  PsaJ,  119.  part.  l5.  vers.  8, 


*  1 666.  Ob  triticum diutius  servatum  conscientiae  stimalls  agitatur,  &c.     ^  Tom. 2. 
c  27.  num.  282.    Gonversatio  cum  scrupulosis,  vigilis,  jejunia.  ^  Solitarios  et 

superstitiosos  plerumque  exagitat  conscientia,  non  meicatoies,  lenones,  caupones, 
foeneratoreg,  &c  largiorem  hi  nacti  sunt  conscientiam. .  Juvenes  pltramque  con« 
Bqentiam  negligunt,  senes  autem,  &c  ^  Amion  sentis  sulphur  ?  inquit. 

'  DesperabunduB  mlsere  periit* 
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MyJUsh  trembleth  forjeare  of  thee^  and  I  am  qffraid  of  thy 
judgevnents.  Quoties  diem  iUum  cogito  (saith  *  Hierome)  toto 
corpore  contremiscoy  I  tremble  as  often  as  I  think  of  it.  The 
terrible  meditation  of  hell-fire  and  etemall  punishment  much 
torments  a  sinfuU  silly  soule.  What's  a  thousand  yeers  to  eter- 
nity ?  Ubi  mosror,  uhijUtus^  vbi  ddUrr  sempiternus ;  mors  sine 
morte^  finis  sine  fine;  a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not 
endure ;  the  pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may  not  abide  an  hour ;  a 
night  is  intolerable;  and  what  shall  this  unspeakable  fire  then 
be  that  burns  for  ever,  innumerable  infinite  millions  of  yeers, 
in  omne  cevum^  in  <gternum.     O  etwnity  ! 

*»  ^ternitas  est  ilia  vox. 

Vox  ilia  fulmiiiatrix, 
Tonitruis  minacior, 

Fragoribusque  coeli. 
^temitas  est  ilia  vox, 

meta  carens  et  ortu,  &c. 

Tormenta  nulla  territant. 

Quae  finiuntur  annis ; 
JEtemitas,  seternitas 

Versat  coquitque  pectus. 
Auget  haec  poenas  indies, 

Centuplicatque  flammas,  &c. 

This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  soules,  espe- 
cially if  their  bodies  be  predisposed  by  melancholy,  they  reli- 
giously given,  and  have  tender  consciences ;  every  small  object 
aflrights  them ;  the  very  inconsiderate  reading  of  scripture  it 
selfe,  and  mis-interpretation  of  some  places  of  it,  as.  Many 
are  caMedy  Jew  are  chosen.  Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord. 
Feare  not  little  Jlocke.  He  that  stands,  let  him  taJce  heed  lest 
hefaHl.  Work  out  your  salvation  withjiare  a/nd  trembling. 
That  night  two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  one  received,  the  other  left. 
Straight  is  the  way  tJiat  leads  to  heaven,  and  Jew  there  are 
that  enter  therein.  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  the  sower, 
some  Jell  on  barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he 
hath  predestinated  he  hath  chosen.  He  will  have  mercy  om 
whom  he  wiB  have  mercy.  Non  est  voientis  nee  currentis, 
sed  miserentis  Dei.  These  and  the  like  places  terrific  the 
soules  of  many ;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  prepos- 
terously conceived  oiFend  divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  pre- 
sumption, curiosity,  needless  speculation,  contemplation,  sol- 

*  In  17*  Johannis.  Non  pauci  se  crueiant,  et  excarnificant  in  tantum,  ut  non 
parum  absint  ab  insania ;  neque  tamen  aliud  hac  mentis  anxietate  efficiunt,  quam 
ut  diabolo  pot^tatem  faciunt  ipsos  per  desperationem  ad  inferos  producendi. 
^  Ditxdius  Nicet.  Ub.  2.  cap.  11. 
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licitude,  wherein  they  trouble  and  puzle  themselves  about  those 
questions  of  grace,  free-will,  perseverance,  Gods  secrets ;  they 
will  knpw  more  then  is  revealed  by  Grod  in  his  word,  humane 
capacity,  or  ignorance  can  apprehend;  and  too  importunate 
enquiry  after  that  which  is  revealed ;  mysteries,  ceremonies, 
observation  of  sabbaths,  lawes,  duties^  &c.  with  many  such 
which  the  casuists  discuss,  and  schoolmen  broach;  which 
divers  mistake,  misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to  their 
own  undoing,  and  so  fall  into  this  gulfe.  They  doubt  of  their 
elecfion,  how  they  shall  know  it^  hy  what  siffnes.  And  so  Jar 
Jarth^  saith  Luther,  with  such  nice  points^  torture  a/nd  cruci- 
Jie  themselves,  that  they  are  almost  m/id;  and  all  they  get 
by  it  is  this,  they  lay  open  a  gap  to  the  divel  by  desperation 
to  carry  them  to  heU.  But  the  greatest  harme  of  all  proceeds 
from  those  thundering  ministers ;  a  most  frequent  cause  they 
are  of  this  malady ;  *  and  do  more  harme  m  the  church  (saith 
Erasmus)  then  they  that  flatter ;  great  damger  on  both  sides,  the 
one  lulls  them  asleep  in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them 
to  deapair.  Whereas  ^  S^  Bernard  well  adviseth.  We  shoidd 
not  meddle  with  the  one  without  the  other,  nor  speake  of 
judgement  without  mercy ;  the  one  alone  brings  desperation, 
the  other  security.  But  these  men  are  wholly  for  judge- 
ment :  of  a  rigid  disposition  themselves,  there  is  no  mercy 
with  them ;  no  salvation,  no  balsome  for  their  diseased  soules ; 
they  can  speake  of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell  fire,  and 
damnation,  as  they  did  Luke  11.  46.  lade  men  with  burdens 

frievous  to  be  borne,  which  they  themselves  touch  not  with  a 
nger.  'Tis  familiar  with  our  Papists  to  terrific  mens  soules 
with  purgatory,  tales,  visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the 
most  generous  spirits,  to  ^  require  charity,  as  Brentius  observes, 
of  others,  bounty^  meekness,  lave,  patience,  when  they  t/iem- 
selves  breath  nought  but  lust,  envy,  cooetousness.  They 
teach  others  to  fast,  give  almes,  do  penance,  and  crucifie 
their  minde  with  superstitious  observations,  bread  and  water, 
hair-clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  when  they  themselves  have 
all  the  dainties  the  world  can  afibrde ;  lye  on  a  down  bed  with 
a  curtisan  in  their  arraes.  Heu  quantum patimur  pro  Christo  ! 
as  *^  he  said.  What  a  cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult  over,  and 
terrific  mens  soules !  Our  indiscreet  pastors,  many  of  them  come 


*•  Ecdesiast.  1.  1 .  Haud  scio  an  majas  disctiiiten  ab  his  qui  blandiuntar,  an  sb  his 
qui  territant :  ingens  utrinque  periculum :  alii  ad  securitatem  ducunt,  aliiafflictionum 
magnitudine  mentem  absorbent,  et  in  desperationem  trahunt.  ^  Bern.  sup.  16. 

cant.  1.  Alterum  sine  altero  proferre  non  expedit;  recordatio  solius  judkii  in 
desperationem  prsecipitat,  et  niisericordis!  faUax  ostentatio  passimam  generat  securi- 
tatem. <=  In  Luc.  horn.  103.  Exigunt  ab  aliis  caritatemt  benefioentkun, 
cum  ipsi  nil  spectent  praeter  libidinem,  invidiam,  avaritiam.  ^  Leo  dedmus. 
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not  far  behind ;  whilst  in  their  ordinary  sermons  they  speake 
so  much  of  election,  predestination,  reprobation  ah  €eternOi 
subtraction  of  grace,  praeterition,  voluntary  permission,  &c. 
by  what  signs  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  them- 
selves ;  whether  they  be  Gods  true  children  elect,  an  sint  re» 
probi,  prcedestinati,  Sfc.  with  such  scrupulous  points,  they 
still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  Gk)ds  judgements  without  re- 
spect ;  mtempcstively  raile  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  in 
all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  sports  and  honest  recrea- 
tions ;  making  every  smal  fault  and  thing  indifferent  an  irre- 
missible  offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and  wound  mens  consciences, 
that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  at  their  wits  ends. 

These  Miter  potions  (saith  *  Erasmus)  are  stiU  in  their 
inouihs  nothing  but  gdU  and  horrour^  a/nd  a  mad  noyse;  the^ 
make  alt  their  auditors  desperate:  many  are  wounded  by  this 
meanes,  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout  and  precise, 
have  been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  salva^. 
tion ;  they  that  have  tender  consciences,  that  follow  sermons, 
frequent  lectures,  that  have  indeed  least  cause,  they  are  most 
apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into  these  miseries.  I  have  heard 
some  complain  of  Parsons  Resolution,  and  other  books  of  Uke 
nature  (good  otherwise;)  they  are  too  tragicall,  too  much  de- 
jecting men,  aggravating  offences ;  great  care  and  choyce,  niuch 
discretion  is  required  in  this  kinde. 

The -last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malad[y,  is  our  owne 
conscience,  sense  of  our  sins,  and  Gods  anger  justly  deserved : 
a  guilty  conscience  for  some  foule  offence  formerly  committed. 

^  O  miser  Oreste,  quid  motbi  te  perdit  > 

Or: 

Conscientla^  sum  enim  mihi  conscius  de  malis  perpetratis. 

A  good  conscience  is  a  cohtinuuU  Jeast^  but  a  galled  consci- 
ence is  as  great  a  torment  as  can  possibly  happen,  a  still 
baking  oven,  (so  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyph,  compares  it) 
another  hell.  Our  conscience,  which  is  a  great  ledgier  book, 
wherein  are  written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  lay  them 
up,  (which  those  ^iEgyptians  in  their  Hieroglyphicks  ex- 
pressed by  a  mill,  as  well  for  the  continuance,  as  for  the 
torture  of  it)  grindes  our  soules  with  the  remembrance  of 
some  precedent  sins ;  makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  con- 
demn our, own  selves.  ^Sin  lies  at  doore^  ^c.  I  know  there 
be  many  other  causes  assigned  by  Zanchius,  ^  Musculus,  and 

•  De  futuio  judicio,  de  damnatione  horrendum  crepunt,  et  amaras  illas  ^tiones  in 
ore  semper  habent,  ut  multos  inde  in  desperationem  cogant  ^Euripides. 

«  Pierius.  <*  Gen.  4.  *  9  causes  Musculus  makes. 
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the  rest;  as  incredulity,  infidelity,  presumption,  ignorance, 
blindness,  ingratitude,  discontent;  those  five  grand  miseries 
in  Aristotle,  ignominy,  need,  sickness,  enmity,  death,  &c.  but 
this  of  conscience  is  the  greatest,  *^  matar  vlceris  corpus  juffUer 
perceUens,  This  scrupulous  conscience  (as  *>Teter  Forestus 
cals  it)  which  tortures  so  many,  that  either  out  of  a  deep  ap- 
prehensicm  of  their  unworthiness,  and  consideration  of  their 
owne  dissolute  life,  accuse  themselves  and  aggravate  every  small 
offence^  vohen  there  is  no  such  cause,  misdoubting  in  the  mean 
time  Gods  mercies,  they  Jail  into  these  inconveniences.  "She 
poets  call  them  ^  Furies,  Dirse,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone 
which  is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse  us ; 

'^Nocte  dieque  suum  gestant  in  pectore  testem. 

A  continual  testor  to  give  in  evidence,  to  empanel  a  jury  to 
examine  us,  to  cry  guilty ;  a  prosecutor  with  nue  and  cry  to 
follow,  an  apparitor  to  summon  us,  a  baylifie  to  carry  us,  a 
Serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attoumey  to  plead  against  us,  a  gaoler  to 
torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  still  accusing,  denouncing, 
torturing  and  molesting.  And  as  the  statue  of  Juno,  in  that 
holy  city  neer  Euphrates  in  «  Assyria,  will  look  still  towards 
you ;  sit  where  you  will  in  her  temple,  she  stares  full  upon 
you;  if  you  go  by,  she  follows  with  her  eye;  in  all  sites, 
places,  conventicles,  actions,  our  conscience  will  be  still  ready 
to  accuse  \is.  After  many  pleasant  dayes  and  fortunate  adven- 
tures, merry  tides,  this  conscience  at  last  doth  arrest  us. 
Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment,  ^  bribe  a  corrupt 
judge,  and  avoid  the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a 
time ;  for  ^  who  ever  saw  (saith  Chrysostome)  a  covetous  man 
troubled  in  minde  when  he  is  telling  of  his  mxmy^  an  advUerer 
mou;rn  with  his  mistress  in  his  armes?  we  are  then  drunk 
with  pleasure,  and  perceive  nothing:  yet  as  the  prodigal  son 
had  dainty  fare,  sweet  musick  at  first,  merry  company,  jovial 
entertainment,  but  a  cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as 
wormwood,  a  fearful  visitation  commonly  followes.  And  the 
divel  that  then  told  thee  that  it  was  9,  light  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all, 
now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee,  that  it  is  a 
most  irremissible  offence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to 
bring  them  to  despsur ;  every  small  circumstance  before  neg- 
lected and  contemned,  will  now  amplifie  it  self,  rise  up  in 

■  Plutarch.  ^  Alios  misere  castigat  plena  scrupulis  conscientia,  nodum  in 

tM^rpo  quffirunt,  et  ubi  nulla  causa  subest,  misericordis  divins  diffidentes,  se  orco 
desdnant  •  ^  Coelius,  lib.  6.  ^  JuvenaL  •  Lucian  de  Dei  Syria. 

Si  adstiteris,  te  aspicit ;  si  transeas,  visu  te  sequitur.  '  Prima  base  est  ultio, 

quod  86  Judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur,  improba  quamvis  Ghratia  fallacis  pnetoris 
vicerit  umam.  JuvenaL  k  Quis  unquam  vidit  avamm  ring!,  dum  lucrum 

adest  ?  adulterum,  dum  potitur  voto,  lugere  in  perpetrando  scelere  ?  voluptate  sumus 
ebrii,  proinde  non  sentimus,  ^c. 
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judgement  and  accuse ;  the  dust  of  their  shooes,  dumb  crea- 
tures, as  to  Ludans  tyrant,  lectus  et  camdela^  the  bed  and 
candle  did  bear  witness,  to  torment  their  soules  for  their  sins 
past.  Tragicall  examples  in  this  kinde  are  too  familiar  and 
common:  Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Caracalla, 
were  in  such  horrour  of  conscience  for  their  ofiFences  committed, 
murders,  rapes,  extortions,  injuries,  that  they  were  weary  of 
their  lives,  and  could  get  no  body  to  kill  them,  a  Kennetus, 
king  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephewe 
Malcolme,  King  Duffes  son,  prince  of  Cumberland,  and 
with  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  dissembled  the  matter 
a  long  time,  ^  at  hist  his  conscience  accused  hirriy  his  unquiet 
sotde  could  not  rest  day  or  night ;  he  was  terrified  with/earful 
dreamSy  visions^  and  so  miserably  tormented  all  Ms  life.  It 
is  strange  to  read  what  ^  Comineus  hath  written  of  Lewes  the 
11.  that  French  king;  of  Charles  the  8;  of  Alphonsus  king 
of  Naples,  in  the  fury  of  his  passion,  how  he  came  into 
Sicily,  and  what  prankes  he  plaid.  Guicciardine,  a  man  most 
unapt  to  believe  lyes,  relates,  how  that  Ferdinand  his  fathers 
ghost  (who  before  had  died  for  grief,)  came  and  told  him, 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  French  king,  he  thought  every 
man  cried  France,  France ;  the  reason  of  it  (saith  Comineus) 
was  because  he  was  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  oppressour  of 
his  subjects;  he  bought  up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at 
his  owne  price;  sold  abbies  to  Jewes  and  falkoners;  both 
Ferdinand  his  father,  and  he  himselfe,  never  made  conscience 
of  any  committed  sin ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he,  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  worse  then  they  did.  Why  was  Pausanias  the 
Spartan  tyrant,  Nero,  Otho,  Gralba,  so  persecuted  with  spirits 
in  every  house  they  came,  but  for  their  murders  which  they 
had  committed.^  ^Why  doth  the  divel  haunt  many  mens 
houses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living,  and  take  pos- 
session of  their  habitations,  as  it  were,  of  their  pallaces,  but 
because  of  their  severall  villanies.^  why  had  Richard  the  8 
such  fearful  dreames,  saith  Polydor,  but  for  his  frequent 
murders  ?  Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  minde  ?  because 
he  had  made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.  Why  was  Theodoricus 
the  king  of  the  Gothes  so  suspitious,  and  so  affrighted  with  a 
fish  head  alone,  but  that  he  had  murdered  Sjrmmachus,  and 
Boethius  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy  Romans .?  Cselius,  lib.  27. 
cap.  22.  See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his  qui  sero 
a  Numins  puniuntur,  and  in  his  book  De  tranquillitate 
animi,  S^c.     Yea,  and  sometimes  GOD  himselfe  hath  a  hand  in 

«  Buchanan,  lib.  6.  Hist  Scot.  ^  Animus  consdentia  sceleiis  inquietus 

nullum  admisit  gaudium,  sed  semper  vexatus  noctu  et  interdiu  per  somnum  visis 
horrore  plenis  pertremefactus,  &c  '^  De  bello  Neapol.  ^  Thyieus  de 

locis  infestis  part.  1.  cap.  2.  Neros  mother  was  still  in  his  eys. 
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it,  to  shew  his  power,  humiliate,  exercise,  and  to  trye  their 
faith,  (divine  temptation,  Perkins  cals  it,  CW.  cons,  lib.  1.  cap, 
8.  sect,  1.)  to  punish  them  for  their  sins.     God  the  avenger,  as 

*  David  terms  him,  tiltor  a  tergo  Deus,  his  wrath  is  appre- 
hended of  a  guilty  soule,  as  by  Saul  and  Judas,  which  the  poets 
expressed  by  Adrastia,  or  Nemesis : 

Assequitur  Nemesisque  virtan  vestigia  servat, 
Ne  male  quid  facias.- 

And  she  is,  as  ^  Ammlanus,  lib.  14.  describes  her,  the  queen 
of  causes^  and  moderator  of  things,  now  she  puis  downe  the 
proud ;  now  she  reares  and  encourageth  those  that  are  good ; 
he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebius ;  Nicephorus,  lib,  10.  cap,  S5, 
eccles,  hist*  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.  FearfuU  examples  of 
Gods  just  judgement,  wrath  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  nistories ;  of  some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death  with 
rats  and  mice,  as^Popelius  the  second  king  of  Poland,  ann. 
830.  his  wife  and  children ;  the  like  story  is  of  Hatto  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  ann.  969,  so  devoured  by  these  vermine, 
which  howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuite,  Mogunt,  rerum  lib,  4. 
cap,  5,  impugne  by  22  arguments ;  Tritemius,  ^  Munster, 
Magdeburgenses,  and  many  others  relate  for  a  truth.  Such 
another  example  I  finde  in  Geraldus  Cambrensis,  Itin,  Cam, 
lib.  2.  cap,  2.  and  where  not  ? 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrours  of  conscience,  affrighting 
punishments  which  are  so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may 
cause  or  aggravate  this  fearfull  malady  in  other  religions,  I  see 
no  reason  at  all  why  a  papist,  at  any  time  should  despair,  or  be 
troubled  for  his  sins ;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a  catiffe, 
so  notorious  a  villain,  so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of  that 
treasure  of  indulgences  and  merits  of  which  the  Pope  is  dis- 

Eensator,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary  remission  of  all 
is  sins.  There  be  so  many  general  pardons  for  ages  to  come^ 
40000  yeers  to  come,  so  many  jubilies,  so  frequent  gaol-de- 
liveries out  of  purgatory  for  all  soules,  now  living,  or  after 
dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many  particular  masses  daily  said 
in  severall  churches,  so  many  altars  consecrated  to  this  pur- 
pose, that  if  a  man  have  either  mony  or  friends,  or  will  take 
any  paines  to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a  mass,  say  so  many 
pater-nosters,  undergo  such  and  such  penance,  he  cannot  doe 
amiss ;  it  is  impossible  his  minde  should  be  troubled,  or  he 
have  any  scruple  to  molest  him.  Besides  that  Taxa  CamercB 
ApostohccBy  which  was  first  published  to  get  mony  in  the  dayes 

*  PsaL  44.  16.  ^  Regina  causarum  et  arbitra  leiutn,  nunc  erectas  cervices 
opprimlt,  &c.              ^  Alex.  Gaguinus  catal.  reg.  Pol.  ^  Cosmog.  Munster. 

et  Magde. 
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of  Leo  decimus  that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the 
same  ends,  sets  down  such  easie  rates  and  dispensations  for  all 
offences,  for  perjury,  murder,  incest,  adultery,  &c.  for  so  many 

frosses  or  dollers  (able  to  invite  any  man  to  sin,  and  provoke 
im  to  offend,  me  thinks,  that  otherwise  would  not)  such  com- 
fortable remission,  so  gentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at 
hand,  with  so  smal  cost  and  suit  obtained,  that  I  cannot  see 
how  he  that  hath  any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I  say)  or  mony 
in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  to  ease  himselfe,  can  any  way  mis- 
carry or  be  misaffected,  how  he  should  be  desperate,  in  danger 
of  damnation  or  troubled  in  minde.  Their  ghostly  fathers  can 
so  readily  apply  remedies,  so  cunningly  stnng  and  unstring, 
winde  and  unwinde  their  devotions,  play  upon  their  consciences 
with  plausible  speeches  and  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  ad- 
vantage settle  and  remove,  erect  with  such  facility  and  deject, 
let  in  and  out,  that  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  man  amongst 
them  should  much  or  often  labour  of  this  disease,  or  finally 
miscarry.  The  causes  aboye  named  must  more  frequently 
therefore  take  hold  on  others. 


SUBSECT.  IV, 

Symptomes  of  Despair.      Feare^  Jsorroze,  suspition^  anxiety, 
hcfrrmir  ofconsctence^fearfuU  dreames  and  visions,  . 

xXS  shoomakers  doe  when  they  bring  home  shooes,  still  cry, 
leather  is  dearer  and  dearer ;  may  I  justly  say  of  those  melan- 
choly symptomes :  these  of  despair  are  most  violent,  tragical! 
and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest;  not  to  be  expressed  but 
negatively,  as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be  endured ; 
for  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  it.  F  Pro.  18.  14.  What 
therefore  ^Timanthes  did,  in  his  picture  of  Iphigenia,  now 
ready  to  be  sacrificed,  when  he  had  painted  Cnalcas  mourn- 
ing, Ulysses  sad,  but  most  sorrowful  Menelaus,  and  shewed 
all  his  art  in  expressing  variety  of  affections,  he  covered  the 
maids  father,  Agamemnons  head  with  a  vaile,  and  left  it  to 
every  spectator  to  conceive  what  he  would  himselfe ;  for  that 
true  passion  and  sorrow  in  summo  gradu^  such  as  his  was,  could 
not  by  any  art  be  deciphred.  What  he  did  in  his  picture,  I 
will  do  in  describing  the  symptomes  of  despair.  Imagine  what 
thou  canst,  feare,  sorrow,  furies,  griefe,  pain,  terrour,  anger, 
dismal,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  &c.  it  is  not  sufiicient,  it 

*  Plinius  cap.  10.  L  35.  Consumptis  affectibus,  Agamemnonis  caput  yelavit,  ut 
omnes,  quam  possent,  maximum  moeroiem  in  virginis  patre  cogitarent. 
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comes  far  short;  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  conceive  it. 
'Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a  quintessence,  a  com- 
pound, a  mixture  of  all  ferall  maladies,  tyrannical  tortures, 
plagues  and  perplexities.  There  is  no  sickness  almost  but 
physick  provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sore,  chirurgery 
will  provide  a  salve :  friendship  helpes  poverty ;  hope  of  liberty 
easetli  imprisonment ;  suit  and  favour  revoke  banishment ;  au- 
thority and  time  weare  away  reproach :  but  what  physick.  what 
chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority  can  relieve,  bear  out, 
asswage,  or  expel  a  troubled  conscience  ?  A  quiet  minde  cureth 
all  them,  but  all  they  cannot  comforte  a  distressed  soule :  who 
can  put  to  silence  the  voyce  of  desperation  ?  All  that  is  single 
in  other  melancholy,  horribile^  dirum,  pestilenSy  atrox,Jertim^ 
concur  in  this ;  it  is  more  then  melancnoly  in  the  highest  de- 
gree; a  burning  feaver  of  the  soule;  so  made,  said  **  Jacchinus, 
by  this  misery ;  feare,  sorrow  and  despair  he  puts  for  ordinary 
symptomes  of  melancholy.  They  are  in  great  pain  and  hor- 
rour  of  minde,  distraction  of  soule,  restless,  full  of  continual 
feares,  cares,  torments,  anxieties ;  they  can  neither  eat,  drinke, 
nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest, 

•*  Perpetua  impietas,  nee  mensae  tempore  cessat, 
Exagitat  vesana  quies,  somnique  furentes. 

Neither  at  bed,  nor  yet  at  bord, 
Will  any  rest  despair  afForde. 

Feare  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  bloud,  wasteth 
the  marrow,  alters  their  countenance,  even  in  their  ^r^A^^^^  dc~ 
lights y  singings  dancings  dalliance^  they  are  still  (saith  ^"  Lem- 
mus)  tortured  in  their  soules.  It  consumes  them  to  nought; 
/  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  (saith  David  of  himselfe, 
temporally  afflicted)  an  owle  because  of  thine  indigiiatiem^ 
P.sal.  102,  vers.  9, 10,  and  Psal.  5^,  4.  My  heart  trembleth 
within  mee^  and  the  terrours  of  death  have  come  upon  m£e; 
feare  and  trembling  are  come  upon  mte^  Sfc,  at  deaths  doore^ 
Psal.  107.  18.  Their  soule  abhors  all  manner  of  meats.  Their 
<l  sleep  is  (if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearful  dreames 
and  terrours.  Peter  in  his  bonds,  slept  secure,  for  he  knew 
God  protected  him;  and  TuUy  makes  it  an  argument  of 
Roscius  Amerinus  innocency,  that  he  had  not  killed  his  father, 
because  he  so  securely  slept.     Those  raartyres  in  the  primitive 

■  Cap.  15.  in  9  Rhasis.  »>  Juv.  Sat  la  «  Mcntem  eripit  timor  hie ; 

vultum,  totumque  corporis  habitum  immutot,  etiam  in  deliciis,  in  tripudiis,  in 
symposiis,  in  amplexu  conjugis  camificinam  exercet.  lib.  4.  cap.  21.  <*  Non 

sinit  conscientia  tales  homines  recta  verba  proferre,  aut  rectis  quenquam  oculis 
aspicere ;  ab  omni  hominum  ccetU  eosdem  exterminat,  et  dorraientes  perterrefacit. 
PhiloRt.  lib.  7.  de  viti  ApoUonii.  * 
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church  were  most  » chearfuU  and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their 
persecutions ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  tossed  in 
a  sea,  and  that  continually,  without  rest  or  intermission,  they 
can  think  of  naught  that  is  pleasant-;  ^  their  conscience  will  not 
let  them  be  quiet^  in  perpetual  feare,  anxiety ;  if  they  be  not  yet 
apprehended,  they  are  in  doubt  still  that  they  shall  be  ready  to 
betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did,  he  thinkes  every  man  will  kill 
him :  And  roare for  grief e  of  heart,  Psal.  38.  8.  as  David  did, 
as  Job  did,^  3.  20,  21 ,  22,  &c.  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him 
that  is  in  misery^  and  life  to  them  thai  Jiave  heavie  hearts  F 
Which  long  for  deaths  a/fid  if  it  come  not,  search  it  more  then 
treasures,  and  rejoyce  when  they  caiifind  the  grave.  They 
are  generally  weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling  heart  they  have, 
a  sorrowful  minde,  and  little  or  no  rest. 

Terror  ubique  tremor,  timor  undiqae^et  undique  terror. 

Feares,  terrours,  and  affrights  in  all  places,  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  Cibum  et  potum  pertinaciter  aversantur  multi,  nodum 
in  scirpo  qucBvitantes,  et  culpam  imaginantes  ubi. nulla  est,  as 
Wierus  writes  de  i,amiis,  lib.  3.  c,  7.  they  refuse,  many  of  them, 
meat  and  drinke,  cannot  rest,  aggravatmg  still  and  supposing 
grievous  offences  where  there  are  none.  Gods  heavie  wrath  13 
kindled  in  their  soules;  and  notwithstanding  their  continual 
prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release 
or  ease  at  all,  but  a  most  intolerable  torment,  and  insufferable 
anguish  of  conscience,  ^nd  that  makes  them,  through  impa- 
tience, to  murmure  against  God,  many  times,  to  rave,  to  blas- 
pheme, turne  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to  themselves. 
Deut.  28.  67.  In  the  morning  they  wish  for  evening,  and  for 
morning  in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of  their  eys  which  iltcy 
see,  arS.  feare  of  hearts.  ^  Marinus  Marcennus  in  his  Comment 
on  Genesis,  makes  mention  of  a  desperate  friend  of  his,  whom 
amongst  others  he  came  to  visit,  and  exhort  to  patience,  that 
broke  out  into  most  blasphemous  atheisticall  speeches,  too 
fearf  uU  to  relate.  When  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  God ;  Quis 
est  ille  Deus  {inquit}  ut  serviam  UUP  quid proderit,  si  orave- 
rim  ?  si  prcesens  est,  cur  non  succurrit  i  cur  Hon  me  carcere, 
inedid,  squ^alore  confectum  liberat  ?  quid  ego  feci  ?  S^'C.  absit  a 
me  htffusmodi  Deui.  Another  of  his  acquaintance  brake  out 
into  like  atheisticall  blasphemies ;  upon  his  wives  death  raved, 
cursed,  said  and  did  he  cared  not  what.  And  so  for  the  most 
part  it  is  with  them  all.     Many  of  them  in  their  extremity, 

•  Eusebius,  Nicephorus  cedes,  hist.  lib.  4.  c.  17.  ^  S3neca  lib.  18.  epist.  106. 

Conscientia  aliud  agere  non  patitur,  perturbatain  vitam  &gunt,  nunquam  vacant,  &,c. 
<^  Artie.  3.  ca.  I.  foil.  230.  Quod  horrendum  dictu,  desperabundus  quidam  me  prse- 
uente  cum  ad  patientiam  hortaretur,  &e. 
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thinke  they  hear  and  see  visions,  out-crys,  confer  with  divels, 
that  they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell  fire,  already 
damned,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of 
mercy,  or  grace,  hope  of  salvation ;  their  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion is  already  past,  and  not  to  be  revoked,  the  divel  will  certainly 
have  them.  Never  was  any  living  creature  in  such  torment  be- 
fore, in  such  a  miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of  minde,  no 
hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to 
make  away  themselves.  Something  talkes  with  them,  they  spit 
fire  and  brimstone,  they  cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot 
repent,  beleeve,  or  thinke  a  good  thought ;  so  far  carryed,  ui 
co^antur  ad  impia  cogitandum  etiam  contra  voluntaterriy  said 
*  Felix  Plater ;  ad  blasphemiam  erga  Deum^  ad  multa  horrenda 
perpetranda^  ad  manus  violentes  sibi  inferendas^  ^c>  and  in  their 
distracted  fits  and  desperate  humors,  to  offer  violence  to  others, 
their  familiar  and  dear  friends  sometimes,  or  to  meer  strangers, 
upon  every  small  or  np  occasion :  for  he  that  cares  not  for  his 
owne,  is  master  of  another  mans  life.  They  think  evill  against 
their  wils ;  that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs 
thinke,  doe,  and  speake.  He  gives  instance  in  a  patient  of  his, 
that  when  he  would  pray,  had  such  evill  thoughts  still  suggested 
to  him,  and  wicked  »  meditations.  Another  instance  he  hath,  of  a 
woman  that  was  often  tempted  to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and 
kill  her  selfe.  Sometimes  trie  divel  (as  they  say)  stands  without 
and  talks  with  them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them,  as  they 
thinke,  and  there  speakes  and  talks  to  such  as  are  possessed : 
so  ApoUidorus,  in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart  spake  within  him. 
There  is>a  most  memorable  example  of  ^  Francis  Spira,  an  advo- 
cate of  Padua,  ann.  1545,  that  being  desperate,  by  no  counsell 
of  learned  men  could  be  comforted ;  he  felt  (as  he  said)  the 
pains  of  hell  in  his  soule,  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed 
aright ;  but  in  this  most  mad.  Frismelica,  BuUovat,  and  some 
other  excellent  physicians,  could  neither  make  him  eat,  drinke, 
or  sleep;  no  perswasion  could  ease  him.  Never  pleaded  any 
man  so  well  for  himselfe,  as  this  man  did  against  himselfe,  and 
so  he  desperately  died.  Springer  a  lawyer  hath  written  his  life. 
Cardinal  Crescence  died  liKewise  so  desperate  at  Verona,  still  he 
thought  a  black  dog  followed  him  to  his  death-bed,  no  man 
could  drive  the  dog  away.  Sleidan.  com,  9S.  cap,  lib.  3.  Whilst 
I  was  writing  this  treatise,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  9,,  de  meh 
^a  nun  came  to  mejbr  helpe^  well  for  all  other  moMerSy  but 
troubled  in  conscience  for  Jive  yeers  fast  past;  she  is  almost 
mad,  and  not  able  to  resist ;  thinkes  she  hath  offended  God,  and 

»  Lib.  1.  obser.  cap.  3.  ^  Ad  maledicendum  Deo.  «  Goulart.  '  Dum 
haec  scribo,  implorat  opem  meam  moDacha,  in  leliquis  sana,  et  judicio  recta,  per  5 
annos  melancholica ;  damnatam  se  dicit,  consdentiie  stimuliB  q;>pie8sa,  &c. 
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is  certainly  damned.  Felix  Plater  hath  store  of  instances  of  such 
as  thought  themselves  damned,  »  forsaken  of  God,  &c.  One 
amongst  the  rest,  that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the 
Rhine,  for  feare  to  make  away  himselfe,  because  then  he  was 
most  especially  tempted.  These  and  such  like  symptomes,  are 
intended  and  remitted,  as  the  malady  itselfe  is  more  or  less ; 
some  will  hear  good  counsel,  some  win  not ;  some  desire  helpe, 
some  reject  all,  and  will  not  be  eased. 


SUBSECT.  V. 


Prognosiiques  of  Despair^  atheism^  blasphemy  ^  violent  deaths  <$*c. 

IVLOST  part  these  kinde  of  persons  ^  make  away  themselves, 
some  are  mad,  blaspheme,  curse,  deny  God ;  but  most  offer 
violence  to  their  own  persons,  and  sometimes  to  others.  A 
wounrfed  spirit  who  can  bear  f  Prov.  18.  14.  As  Cain,  Saul, 
Achitophei,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate 
died  de&perate  eight  yeers  after  Christ.  ^  Felix  Plater  hath 
collected  many  examples.  ^  A  merchants  wife  that  was  long 
troubled  with  such  temptations^  in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed, 
and  out  of  the  windowe  broke  her  neck  into  the  street :  another 
drowned  himselfe,  desperate  as  he  was,  in  the  Rhine ;  some  cut 
their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But  this  needs  no  illus- 
tration. It  is  controverted  by  some,  whether  a  man  so  offer- 
ing violence  to  himselfe,  dying  desperate,  may  be  saved  aye  or 
no  ?  If  they  dye  so  obstinately  and  suddenly,  that  they  can- 
not so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst  is  to  be  suspected, 
because  they  dye  impenitent.  *"  If  their  death  had  been  a  little 
more  lingring,  wherein  they  might  have  some  leasure  in  their 
hearts  to  cry  for  mercy,  charity  may  judge  the  best ;  divers 
have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very  act  of  hanging  and  drown- 
ing themselves,  and  so  brought  ad  sandm  mentem^  they  have 
been  very  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  fact,  confessed 
that  they  have  repented  in  an  instant,  and  cryed  for  mercy  in 
their  hearts.  If  a  man  put  desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by 
occasion  of  madness  or  melancholy,  if  he  have  given  testimony 
before  of  his  regeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so  much 


*  Alios  conquerentes  audivi  se  ease  ex  damnatorum  numero,  Deo  non  esse  eurs, 
aliaque  infinita  qus  proferre  non  audebant,  vd  abhorrebant.  ^  Musculus,  Par- 

tritus,  ad  vim  sibi  inferendam  cogit  homines.  ^  3  De  nicntis  alienat  observ. 

lib.  1.  ^  Uxor  mercatorisy  diu  vexationibus  tentata,  &c.  '  Abernethy* 
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out  of  his  will,  as  ex  m  morbi^  we  must  make  the  best  construc- 
tion of  it,  as  a  Turkes  doe,  that  thinke  all  fools  and  mad  men 
go  directly  to  heaven. 


SUBSECT.  VI. 

Cure  of  Despair  by  physicke,  good  counseUj  com/brtSf  Sfc, 

lirXPERIENCE  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  dye  obsti- 
nate, and  wilful  in  this  malady,  yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to 
resist  and  overcome,  seek  ior  helpe  and  finde  comfort ;  are 
taken  ejhucibtcs  Erebi^  from  the  chops  of  heU,  and  out  of  the 
divels  pawes,  though  they  have  by  ^  obligation  given  themselves 
to  him.  Some  out  of  their  owne  strength,  and  Gods  assist- 
ance; though  he  kill  me  (saith  Job)  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  ;  some 
out  of  good  counsel],  advice,  and  physicke.  ^Bellovacus  cured 
a  monke  by  altering  his  habit  and  course  of  life :  Plater  many 
by  physicke  alone.  But  for  the  most  part  they  must  concur  : 
and  they  take  a  wrong  course  that  thinke  to  overcome  this  ferall 
passion  by  sole  physicke  :  and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  thinke 
to  work  this  effect  by  good  advice  alone ;  though  both  be 
forcible  in  themselves,  yet  vis  unitajhrtior,  they  must  go  hand 
in  hand  to  this  disease : 

alterius  sic  altera  poscit  opem. 


For  physicke,  the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  in  other 
melancnoly :  diet,  ayr,  exercise,  all  those  passions  and  perturba- 
tions of  the  minde,  &c.  are  to  be  rectified  by  the  same  meanes. 
They  must  not  be  left  solitary,  or  to  themselves,  never  idle, 
never  out  of  company.  Counsell,  good  comfort  is  to  be  applyed, 
as  they  shall  see  the  parties  inclined ;  or  to  the  causes,  whether  it 
be  loss,  feare,  griefe,  discontent,  or  some  such  ferall  accident,  a 
guilty  conscience,  or  otherwise  by  frequent  meditation,  too 
grievous  an  apprehension,  and  consideration  of  his  former 
life :  by  hearing,  reading  of  scriptures,  good  divines,  good  ad- 
vice and  conference,  applying  Gods  word  to  their  distressed 
soules,  it  must  be  corrected  and  counter-poysed.  Many  excel- 
lent exhortations,  paraenetical  discourses  are  extant  to  this  pur- 
pose, for  such  as  are  any  way  troubled  in  minde:  Perkins,  Green- 
nam,  Hayward,  Bright,  Abernethy,  Bolton,  Culmannus,  Hem- 


•  Busbequius.  ^  John  Majoi  vitis  patrum.    Quidam  negavit  Chzistum,  per 

cfairogiaphum  post  restitutiis.  ^  Trincaydius  lib.  3*  conaL  46. 
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mingius,  Cselius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Laurentius,  are  copious 
in  this  subject :  Azorius,  Navarrus,  Sayrus,  &c.  and  such  as 
have  written  cases  of  conscience  amongst  our  pontificial  writers. 
But  because  these  mens  workes  are  not  to  all  parties  at  hand, 
so  parable  at  all  times,  I  will  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as 
are  afflicted,  at  the  request  of  some  ^  friends,  recollect  out  of 
their  voluminous  treatises,  some  few  such  comfortable  speeches, 
exhortations,  arguments,  advice,  tending  to  this  subject,  and 
out  of  Grods  word,  knowing,  as  Culmannus  saith  upon  the  like 
occasion,  ^  how  unavailable  and  vaine  mens  counsells  are  to  com- 
fort an  afflicted  conscience^  except  Gods  word  concur  and  be  a/n- 
nexed^from  which  comes  life^  ease^  repentanccy  <S*c.  Presup- 
posing first  that  which  Beza,  Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give 
m  charge,  the  parties  to  whom  counsell  is  given  be  sufficiently 
prepar^,  humbled  for  their  sins,  fit  for  comfort,  confessedt, 
tryed  how  they  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand 
anected,  or  capable  of  good  advice,  before  any  remedies  be  ap- 
ply ed.  To  such  therefore  as  are  so  throughly  searched  and 
ei^amined,  I  address  this  following  discourse. 

Two  main  antidotes,  ^  Hemmingius  observes,  are  opposite  to 
despair ;  good  hope  out  of  Gods  word,  is  to  be  embraced  ;  per- 
verse security  and  presumption,  from  the  divels  treachery,  are 
to  be  rejected;  ilia  salus  animce^  hcec pestis ;  one  saves,  the 
other  kils,  ocddit  animam^  saith  Austm,  and  doth  as  much 
harm  as  despair  itself.  ^  Navarrus,  the  casuist,  reckons  up  ten 
special  cures  out  of  Anton.  1.  part.  Tit.  3.  cap,  10.  1.  God. 
2.  Physicke.  3.  ^  Avoiding  such  objects  as  have  caused  it.  4. 
Submission  of  himselfe  to  other  mens  judgements.  6.  Answer 
of  all  objections,  &c.  All  which  Cajetan,  Gerson,  lih.  de  vit. 
spirit.  Sayrus,  lib.  1.  cas.  cons.  cap.  14.  repeat  and  approve  out 
of  Emanuel  Roderiques,  cap.  51.  <$•  52.  Greenham  prescribes 
six  special  rules ;  Culmannus  seven.  First,  to  acknowledge 
all  helpe  to  come  from  God.  2.  That  the  cause  of  their  pre- 
sent misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent,  and  be  heartily  sorry  for 
their  sins.  4.  To  pray  earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased. 
5*  To  expect  and  implore  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and 
good  mens  advice.  6.  Physicke.  7.  To  commend  themselves 
to  God,  and  rely  upon  his  mercy :  others  oth/erwise,  but  all 
to  this  effect.  But  forasmuch  as  most  men,  in  t)iis  malady,  are 
spiritually  sicke,  void  of  reason  almost,  over-bom  by  their  raise- 


*  My  brother  Qeotge  Burton ;  M.  James  Whitehall,  rector  of  Checkly  ip  StafFord- 
fllare,  my  quondam  chamber  fellow,  and  late  fellow  student  iq  Christ  Chufch,  Oxon. 
^  Scio  quam  vana  sit  et  inefficax  humanorum  verborum  penes  aifiictos  con^latio,  nisi 
verbom  Dei  audiatur,  a  quo  vita,  refrigeratio,  solatium,  peenitentia.  '    <^Antid. 

advcrsus  desperationem.        *  Tom.  2.  c.  27.  num.  282.  «  Ayersio  ^tationis 

a  re  serupolos^  contraTentio  scrupulorum. 
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ries,  and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of  their  sins,  they  cannot 
apply  themselves  to  good  counsell,  pray,  beleeve,  repent ;  we 
must,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  occur  and  nelpe  their  peculiar  in- 
firmities, according  to  their  severall  causes  and  symptomes,  as 
we  shall  finde  them  distressed  and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that  are 
troubled  in  minde,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  the  into- 
lerable burthen  of  their  sins,  Gods  heavie  wrath  and  displeasure 
so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account  themselves  repro- 
bates, quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope  of 
grace,  uncapable  of  mercy,  diaboli  mancipia,  slaves  of  sin,  and 
their  offences  so  great  they  cannot  be  forgiven.     But  these 
men  must  know  there  is  no  sin  so  hainous  which  is  not  par- 
donable in  it  selfe ;  no  crime  so  great  but  by  Gods  mercy  it 
may    be   forgiven.       Where  sin  aboundeth^  grace  abounaeth 
much  more^  Kom.  5.  20.     And  what  the  Lord  said  unto  Paul 
in  his  extremity,  2  Cor.  12.  9.  My  grace  is  siMckntfor  thee^ 
Jbr  my  poicer  is  made  perfect  through  weakness^  concemes 
every  man   in  like  case.     His  promises  are  made  indefinite 
to  all  believers  ;  generally  spoken  to  all,  touching  remission  of 
sins,  that  are  truly  penitent,  grieved  for  their  offences,  and  de- 
sire to  be  reconciled ;  Matth.  9. 12. 13.     /  cam£  not  to  call  the 
righieouSy  hut  sinners  to  repentance^  that  is,  such  as  are  truly 
touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins.     Again,  Matt.  11.  28. 
Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  Jieavie  laden^  and  I  will  ease 
you.     Ezek.  18.  27.     j4t  what  time  soever  a  sinner  shall  re- 
pent him  of  his  sins^from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  will  Mot 
out  all  his  wickedness  out    of  my  remembrance^   saith   tfie 
Lord.    Isay,  43.  25.  /,  even  I  am  he  that  put  away  thine  ini'- 
quity  Jbr  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins. 
Js  a  father  (saith  David,  Psal.  103.  13.)  hath  compassion  on 
his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  compassion  on  them  thatjeare 
him ;  and  will  receive  them  again  as  the  prodigall  son  was 
entertained,  Luke  16.  if  they  shall  so  come  with  tears  in  their 
eys,  and  a  penitent  heart.      Peccator  agfioscat,  Deus  ignoscit. 
The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  slowe  to  anger,  of 
great  kindness,   Psal.    103.   8.     He  will  not  alwayes  chide, 
neither    keepe    his    anger  for    ever.  9.   '  As    high    as  the 
heaven  is  above. the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  towards  them 
that  fear e  him.   11,     As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
so  far  hath  he  removed  oar  sifts  from   us.  12.     Though 
Cain  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  his  soule.  My  punishment  is 
greater  then  I  can  bear, 'tis  not  so;   Thou  liest  Cain  (saith 
Austin)  ;  Gods  mercy  is  greater  then  thy  sins.     His  mercy  is 
above  all  his  workes,  Psal.  145.  9.  able  to  satisfie  for  all  mens 
sins,  antilutron,  1.  Tim.  2.  6.     His  mercy  is  a  panacea,  a  bal- 
some  for  an  afflicted  soule,  a  soveraign  medicine,  an  alexiphar- 
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ma^um  for  all  sin^  a  charm  for  the  divel ;  his  mercy  was  great 
to  Solomon,  to  Manasses,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and 
whosoever  thou  art,  it  may  be  so  to  thee.  For  why  should 
God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin  infers)  Deliver  us  from  all  evil, 
nisi  ipse  misericors  perseveraret,  if  he  did  not  intende  to  helpe 
us  ?  He  therefore  that  ^  doubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
denies  Gods  mercy,  and  doth  him  injury,  saith  Austin.  Yea, 
but  thovi  replyest,  I  am  a  notorious  sinner ;  mine  oifences  are 
not  so  great  as  infinite.  Hear  Fulgentius,  ^  Gods  invincible 
goodness  cannot  be  overcome  by  sin ;  his  infinite  mercy  cannot 
be  terminated  by  any :  the  multitude  of  his  mercy  is  egui- . 
vcdent  to  his  magnitude.  Hear  *=  Chrysostorae,  Thy  malice 
may  be  measured^  but  Gods  mercy  cannot  be  defined;  thy 
malice  is  circumscribed^  his  mercies  infinite.  As  a  drop  of 
water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds  to  his  mercy ;  nay, 
there  is  no  such  proportion  to  be  given :  for  the  sea  though 
great,  yet  may  be  measured,  but  Gods  mercy  cannot  be  cir- 
cumscribed. Whatsoever  thy  sins  be  then,  in  quantity  or 
quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  feare  them  not,  distrust  not. 
I  speak  not  this,  saith  ^  Chrysostome,  to  make  thee  secure  and 
negligent^  but  to  cheer  thee  up.  Yea,  but  thou  urgest  again, 
I  have  little  comfort  of  this  which  is  said,  it  concerns  me  not : 
Ina/nis  pcenitentia  quam  sequens  culpa  coinquinat ;  His  to  no 
purpose  for  me  to  repent  and  doe  worse  then  ever  I  did  before, 
to  persevere  in  sin,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his 
vomit,  or  a  swine  to  the  mire :  ^  to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  for- 
giveness of  my  sins,  and  yet  daily  to  sin  again  and  a^ain,  to 
do  evil  out  of  an  habit  ?  I  daily  and  hourly  ofFende  in  thought, 
worde,  and  deed ;  in  a  relapse  by  mine  owne  weakness  and 
wilfulness;  my  bonus  GeniuSy  my  good  protecting  angel  is 
gone,  I  am  fain  from  that  I  was,  or  t^rould  be,  worse  and 
worse,  my  latter  end  is  worse  then  my  beginning.  Si  quotidie 
peccaSf  quotidie^  saith  Chrysostome,  pcenitentiam  age^  If  thou 
daily  offend,  daily  repent :  ^  if  twice,  thrice,  an  hundred,  an 
hunured  thousand  times ;  twice,  thrice,  an  hundred  tlumsand 
times  repent.  As  they  doe  by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  re- 
paire,  still  mend  some  part  or  other ;  so  doe  by  thy  soule, 
still  reform  some  vice,  repaire  it  by  repentance;  call  to  him 
for  grace  and  thou  shalt  nave  it ;  for  we  are  freely  justified  by 
his  grace,  Rom.  S.  24.     If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour 

*  Magnam  injuriam  Deo  facit,  qui  diffidit  de  ejus  miiericordia.  ^  Bonitas 

invictinon  vindtur;  infiniti  misericordia  non  finitur.  ^  Horn.  3.  de  pGeni- 

tenti^  Tua  quidem  malitia  mensuram  habet ;  Dei  autem  misericordia  mensurara  non 
habet  Tua  malitia  circumscripta  est,  &c.  Pelagus,  etsi  magnum,  mensuram  habet ; 
Dei  autem,  &c.  **  Non  ut  desidiores  vos  faciam,  sed  ut  alacriores  reddam. 

*  Pro  peccatis  veniam  poscere,  et  mala  de  novo  iterare.  '  Si  bis,  si  ter,  si 

centiesy  si  centies  millies,  toties  pcenitentiam  age. 
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enjoyned  Peter,  forgive  him  77  times ;  and  why  shouldst  thou 
thmke  God  will  not  forgive  thee  ?  Why  should  the  enormity 
of  thy  sins  trouble  thee  ?  God  can  doe  it,  he  will  doe  it. 
Jfcf y  conscience  (saith  »  Anselm)  dictates  to  me,  that  I  deserve 
damnation^  my  repentance  will  not  suffice  for  satisfaction  ,• 
but  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  quite  overcomes  all  my  transgressions. 
The  gods  oncie  (as  the  poets  fain)  with  a  gold  chain  would 

EuU  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  but  they  altogether  could  not  stirr 
im,  and  yet  he  could  draw  and  tume  them  as  he  would  him- 
selfe ;  maugre  all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernal  fiends 
and  crying  sins,  hi^  grace  is  sufficient.  Confer  the  debt  and 
the  payment ;  Christ  and  Adam  ;  sin  and  the  cure  of  it ;  the 
disease  and  the  medicine :  confer  the  sicke  man  to  the  phy- 
sician, and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely 
beyond  it.  God  is  better  able,  as  *>  Bernard  informeth  us,  to 
helpe,  then  sin  to  do  ^is  hurt ;  Christ  is  better  able  to  save^ 
then  the  divel  to  destroy,  ^  If  he  be  a  skilful  physician,  as 
Fulgentius  addes,  he  can  cure  all  diseases ;  ifmercifull,  he  wUL 
Non  est  peifocta  bonitas  a  qud  non  omnis  malitia  vincitur,  his 
goodness  is  not  absolute  and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  over* 
come  all  malice.  Submit  thy  selfe  unto  him,  as  Saint  Austin 
adviseth,  ^  he  Tcnoweth  best  wliat  he  doth  ;  and  be  not  so  much 
pleased  ichen  he  sustaitis  thee,  a^  patient  when  he  corrects 
thee :  he  is  omnipotent,  and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees 
his  owne  time.  He  lookes  down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that 
he  may  hear  the  mourning  of  prisoners  ^  and  deliver  the  chih 
dren  of  death,  Psal.  102.  19.  ^.  and  though  our  sins  be  as 
red  as  scarlet,  he  can  make  them  a^  white  as  stiow,  Isay,  1.  18. 
Doubt  not  of  this,  or  aske  how  it  shall  be  done ;  he  is  aU- 
sufiicient  that  promiseth  :  gui  fecit  mtmdum  de  immundo,  saith 
Chrysostome,  he  that  made  a  faire  world  of  nought,  can  do  this 
and  much  more  for  his  part ;  doe  thou  onely  beleeve,  trust  in 
him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily  sorry  for  thy  sins. 
Repentance  is  a  soveraign  remedy  for  all  sins,  a  spirituall 
wing  to  ereare  us,  a  charm  for  our  miseries,  a  protecting 
jamulet  to  expell  sins  venome,  an  attractive  loadstone  to 
draw  Gods  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.  ^Peccatum  vttU 
nus,  poenitentia  medicinam;  sin  made  the  breach,  re- 
pentance  must  helpe  it;  howsoever  thine  offence  came  by 
errour,    sloath,    obstinacy,    ignorance,    exiiur  per   pomiten^ 

*  Conscientia  mea  meruit  damnationem,  poenitentia  non  suffidt  ad  satbfoctionein : 
•ed  tua  mi«ericordia  superat  omnem  offensionem.  ^  Multo  efficacior  Christi 

mors  in  bonum,  quam  peccata  nostra  in  malum.    Christua  potentior  ad  salvanduxn, 
quam  d»mon  ad  perdendum.  ^  Peritus  medicus  potest  omnes  infirmitates 

•anare ;  si  miserioors,  yuk.  '  ^  Omnipotenti  medico  nullus  languor  insanabilia 

occurrit :  tu  tantum  doceri  te  sine,  manum  ejus  ne  lepelle :  novit  quid  agat ;  noa 
tantum  delecteris  cum  fovet,  sed  toleres  cum  secaL  *  Chiys.  hom.  3.  de 

poenit. 
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tiamy  this  is  the  sole  meanes  to  be  relieved.  »  Hence  comes 
our  hope  of  safety,  by  this  alone  sinners  are  saved,  God  is 

i)rovoked  to  mercy.  This  unhoseth  all  that  is  bqund^  en- 
iffhtneth  darkness^  mends  that  is  broken^  puts  life  to  that  which 
was  desperately  dying:  makes  no  respect  of  offences,  or  of 
persons.  *>  This  doth  not  repell  a  fornicator,  reject  a  drunkard, 
resist  a  proude  fellow,  turn  away  an  idolater,  but  entertains 
aM,  communicates  it  selfe  to  alL  Who  persecuted  the  church 
more  then  Paul,  offended  more  then  Peter  ?  and  yet  by  re- 
pentance (saith  Chrysologus)  they  got  both  magisterium  et 
ministerium  sanctitatis,  the  magisteiy  of  holiness.  The  pro- 
digall  son  went  far,  but  by  repentance  he  came  home  at  last. 
^  This  alone  will  turn  a  woolfinto  a-  sheep,  make  a  publican 
a  preacher,  turn  a  thome  into  an  olive,  mxike  a  deboshed  fellow 
religious,  a  blasphemer  sing  IIalleluia,make  Alexander  the 
copper-smith  truly  devout,  make  a  divel  a  saint ;  ^  and  him 
that  polluted  his  mouth  with  calumnies,  lyvng^  swearing,  and 
filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with  divine  psalms. 
Repentance  will  effect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend  meta- 
morphosis. An  hauk  cams  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again 
an  hauk  ;  a  lyon  ccume  in,  went  out  a  lyon ;  a  bear,  a  bear  ;  a 
woolf  a  woo^;  but  if  an  hauk  came  into  this  sabred  temple 
of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove,  (saith  ^  Chrysostome)  a 
woolf  go  out  a  sheep,  a  lyon  a  lamb.  ^  This  gives  sight  to 
the  blind,  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  all  diseases,  confers  grace, 
expels  vice,  inserts  vertue,  comforts  and  fortifies  the  soule. 
Shall  I  say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will,  do  but  repent,  it  is 
sufficient  ?' 

^  Quem  pcenitet  peccasse^  peene  est  innocens. 

'Tis  true  indeed  and  all  sufficient  this;  they  do  confess,  if 
they  could  repent,  but  they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterized 
consciences,  tney  are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  they  cannot  thinke 
a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace,  pray,  beleeve, 
repent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  finde  no  gnefe  for  sin 
in  themselves,  but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but 
are  carryed  headlong  to  their  owne  destruction,  heaping  wrath 
to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,  Rom.  2.  6.    'Tis  a 


■  Spes  salutis  per  quam  peocatores  salvantur,  Deus  ad  misericordiam  provocatur. 
Isidor.  Omnia  ligata  tu  solvis,  contrita  sanas,  confusa  lacidas,  desperata  animas. 
^  Chrys.  horn.  5.    Non  fomicatorem  abnuit,  non  ebrium  avertit,  non  superbum  re- 


piter,  oolumba  exit ;  introiidt  lupus,  ovis  egreditur,  &c        'Omnes  languores  sanat, 
ccds  TiBttin,  daudis  gressum,  gradam  oonfert,  &c.        ^  Seneca. 
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grievous  case  this  I  do  yeeld,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired  of; 
God  of  his  bounty  and  mercy  cals  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  %  4. 
thou  maist  be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  his  grace  as 
the  thiefe  upon  the  cross,  at  the  last  hour,  as  Mary  Ma^alen 
an4  many  other  sinners  have  been,  that  were  buried  in  sin. 
'Grod  (saith  aFulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion  (^  a 
sinner^  he  sets  no  time ;  proRxitas  temporis  Deo  non  prcepidicatj 
aut  gravitas  peccatiy  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness  of  sin 
doe  not  prejudicate  his  grace ;'  things  past  and  to  come  are  all 
one  to  him  as  present,  'tis  never  too  late  to  repent.  ^  This 
heaven  of  repentance  is  stUl  open  for  aU  distressed  soules ; 
and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signes  appear,  thou  maist  repent  in 
good  time.  Hear  a  comfortable  speech  of  S\  Austin  ;  ^  What- 
soever thou  slialt  doe^  how  gretxt  a  sinner  soever^  thou  art  yet 
living  i  if  God  would  vot  helpe  thee,  he  would  surely  take 
thee  away ;  but  in  sparing  tfiy  life^  he  gives  thee  leasure,  cmd 
invites  thee  to  repentance.  Howsoever  as  yet,  I  say,  thoii 
perceivest  no  fruit,  no  feeling,  findest  no  lilcelihood  of  it  in 
thy  selfe,  patiently  abide  the  Lords  good  leasure,  despaire  not, 
or  thinke  thou  art  a  reprobate ;  he  came  to  call  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, Luke  5.  32.  of  which  number  thou  art  one;  he 
came  to  call  thee,  and  in  his  time  will  surely  call  thee.  And 
although  as  yet  thou  hast  no  inclination  to  pray^  to  repient, 
thy  faith  be  cold  and  dead,  and  thou  wholy  averse  from  all 
divine  functions,  yet  it  may  revive ;  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter 
but  flourish  in  the  spring :  these  vertues  may  lye  hid  in  thee 
for  the  present,  yet  hereafter  shew  themselves,  and  peradven- 
ture  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost  not  perceive  it.  Tis 
Satans  policy  to  plead  against,  suppress  and  aggravate,  to 
conceal  those  sparks  of  faith  in  thee.  Thou  dost  not  beleeve, 
thou  saist,  yet  thou  wouldst  beleeve  if  thou  couldst,  ^tis  thy 
desire  to  beleeve;  then  pray,  ^ Lord  help  my  vnbeliefe;  and 
hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly  beleeve:  ^ daiitur  sitienti^  it 
shall  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.  Thou  canst  not  yet  re* 
pent,  hereafter  thou  shalt ;  a  blacke  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  ob- 
nubilates thy  soule,  terrifies  thy  conscience,  but  this  cloud 
may  conceive  a  rain-bow  at  the  last,  and  be  quite  dissipated 
by  repentance.  Be  of  good  cheer ;  a  child  is  rationall  in  power, 
not  in  act ;  and  so  art  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not 
yet  in  action.    'Tis  thy  desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily 


_  feceris,  quantumcanque 
Deus,  auierret;  parcendo 
"  Rev.  22. 17. 
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sorry ;  comfort  thy  selfe,  no  time  is  overpast,  ^tis  never  too 
late.  A  desire  to  repent,  is  repentance  it  selfe,  though  not  in 
nature,  yet  in  Gods  acceptance ;  a  willing  minde  is  sufficient, 
Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness^ 
Mat.  5.  6.  He  that  is  destitute  of  Gods  grace,  and  wisheth 
for  it,  shall  have  it.  The  Lord  (saith  David,  Psal.  10.  17.)  wM 
hear  the  desire  of  the  poor,  that  is,  of  such  as  are  in  distress 
of  body  and  minde.  ^Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve 
for  thy  sin,  thou  hast  no  feeling  of  faith,  I  yeeld  ;  yet  canst 
thou  grieve  thou  dost  not  grieve  ?  It  troubles  thee,  I  am  sure, 
thine  neart  should  be  so  impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst 
have  it  otherwise ;  ^tis  thy  ciesire  to  grieve,  to  repent  and  be- 
leeve.  Thou  lovest  Godfs  children  and  saints  m  the  mean 
time,  hatest  them  not,  persecutest  them  not,  but  rather  wishest 
thy  selfe  a  true  professor,  to  be  as  they  are,  as  thou  thy  selfe 
hast  been  heretofore :  which  is  an  evident  token  thou  art  in 
no  such  desperate  case.  ^Tis  a  good  signe  of  thy  conversion, 
thy  sins  are  pardonable,  thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled. 
The  Lord  is  neer  them  that  are  of  a  contrite  hearty  Luke  4. 
18.  a  A  true  desire  of  mercy  in  the  want  of  mercy,  is  mercy 
it  selfe ;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is  grace  it 
selfe ;  a  constant  and  earnest  deare  to  beleeve,  repent,  and  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  if  it  be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  accep- 
tation of  Grod,  a  reconciliation,  faith  and  repentance  it  selfe. 
For  it  is  not  thy  faith  and  repentance,  as  ^  Cnrysostome  truly 
teacheth,  that  is  available,  but  Gods  mercy  that  is  annexed  to 
it ;  he  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed :  so  that  I  conclude,  to 
feel  in  ourselves  the  want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved  for  it, 
is  grace  it  selfe.  I  am  troubled  with  feare  my  sins  are  not 
forgiven.  Careless  objects ;  but  Bradford  answers,  they  are ; 
for  God  hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and  beleeving  hearty  that 
is  J  an  heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and  beleeve ;  for  such  a 
one  is  taken  of  him  (he  accepting  the  will  for  the  deed)  for  a 
truly  penitent  and  beleeving  heart. 

AH  this  is  true  thou  redyest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee ; 
^tis  verified  in  ordinary  of^nders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine 
are  of  an  higher  strain,  even  against  the  Holy  Ghost  himselfe, 
irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude,  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou 
art  worse  then  a  Pagan,  Infidel,  tiewe,  or  Turke,  for  thou  art 
an  apostate  and  more,  thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  re- 
nounced God,  and  all  religion,  thou  art  worse  then  Judas  him- 
selfe, or  they  that  crucified  Christ :  for  they  did  offende  out  of 
i^orance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no  God. 
Thou  hast  given  thy  soule  to  the  divel,  as  witches  and  conjurers 

*  Abernethy,  Perkins.        *>  Non  est  pcenitentia,  sed  Dei  miscrioordia  annexa. 
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doe,  explicite  and  implidte^  by  compact,  band,  and  obliga- 
tion (a  desperate,  a  fearful!  case)  to  satisfie  thy  lust,  or  to  be 
revenged  of  thine  enemies ;  thou  didst  never  pray,  come  to 
church,  hear,  reade,  or  doe  any  divine  duties  with  any  de- 
votion, but  for  formality  and  fashion  sake,  with  a  kinde  of 
reluctancie ;  ^twas  troublesome  and  painfull  to  thee  to  performe 
any  such  thing,  prceter  voluntatem^  against  thy  will.  Thou 
never  mad'^st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false 
witness,  murder,  adultery,  bribery,  oppression,  thefte,  drun- 
kenness, idolatrie,  but*  hast  ever  aone  all  duties  for  feare  of 
punishment,  as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thine 
owne  ends,  and  committed  all  such  notorious  sins,  with  an 
extraordinary  delight,  hating  that  thou  shouldest  love,  and 
loving  that  thou  shouldest  hate.  In  stead  of  faith,  feare  and 
love  of  God,  repentance,  &c.  blasphemous  thoughts  have  been 
ever  harboured  in  his  minde,  even  against  God  himselfe,  the 
blessed  Trinitie :  the  »  Scripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  immetho- 
dicall :  heaven,  hell,  resurrection,  meer  toyes  and  fables,  *>  in- 
credible,  impossible,  absurd,  vaine,  ill  contrived ;  religion, 
policie  and  numane  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obedience ;  or 
for  profit,  invented  by  priests  and  law-givers  to  that  purpose. 
If  there  be  any  such  supream  power  he  takes  no  notice  of  our 
doings,  hears  not  our  prayers,  regardeth  them  not,  will  not, 
cannot  helpe ;  or  else  ne  is  partiall,  an  excepter  of  persons, 
authour  of  sin,  a  cruell,  a  destructive  God,  to  create  our  soules, 
and  destinate  them  to  eternal!  damnation  ;  to  make  us  worse 
then  our  dogs  and  horses.  Why  doth  he  not  govern  things 
better,  protect  good  men,  root  out  wicked  livers  ?  why  do  they 

prosper  and  flourish  ?  as  she  raved  in  the  ^  tragedy peUices 

caelum  tenent^  there  they  sliine, 

Suasque  Perseus  aureas  Stellas  habet. 
where  is  his  providence?  how  appears  it  ? 

Manuoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet^  at  Cato  parvo^ 
Pomponius  nullo ;  quis  putct  esse  Deos  ? 

Why  doth  he  suffer  Turkes  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy 
to  triumph  over  his  church,  Paganisme  to  domineer  in  all  places 
as  it  dotn,  heresies  to  multiply,  such  enormities  to  be  committed, 
and  so  many  such  bloudy  wars,  murders,  massacres,  plagues, 
ferall  diseases?  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all  good,  able,  sound  ? 
why  makes  he  ^  venomous  creatures,  rockes,  sands,  deserts,  this 

^  Ctedlias  Minutia   Omnia  ista  figmenta  male  sans  reUgionis,  et  incpta  solatia  a 
poetis  inyeDta,  vel  ab  aliis  ob  commodum,  lupentitiosa  mjrsteria,  &c.  ^  These 

temptations  and  objections  are  well  answered  in  John  Downams  Christian  warfare.  I 

'  Scsieca.  ^  Vid.  CampaneUa  cap.  6.  Atheis*  Triumphat.  et  c  2.  ad  aigumentum 
12.  Qbi  plunu    Si  Deos  bonui^  und^  eolum,  &c.  I 
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earth  it  selie  the  muckhill  of  the  world,  a  prison,  an  house  of 
correction  ? 

•  Mentimur  regnare  Jovem,  &c. 

with  many  such  horrible  and  execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to  be 
uttered  ;  terribUia  dejide^  horribilia  de  Divinitate,  They  can- 
not, some  of  them,  but  thinke  evil ;  they  are  compelled  vclentes 
nolentes,  to  blaspheme,  especially  when  they  come  to  church 
and  pray,  reade,  &c.  such  fowl  and  prodijgious  suggestions  come 
into  their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  offences,  and  most  oppo- 
site to  God,  tentationes  JwdcB  et  impice ;  yet  in  this  case,  he  or 
they  that  shall  be  tempted  and  so  affected,  must  know,  that  no 
man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part,  or  at  some  times ; 
the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort ;  evil 
custome,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  soli- 
tariness, melancholy,  or  depraved  nature,  and  the  divel  is  still 
ready  to  corrupt,  trouble,  and  divert  our  soules;  to  suggest  such 
blasphemous  tnoughts  into  our  phantasies,  ungodly,  prophane, 
monstrous  and  wicked  conceits.  Ifthey  come  from  Satan,  they 
are  more  speedy,  fearful  and  violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid 
them :  they  are  more  frequent,  I  say,  and  monstrous  when  they 
come ;  for  the  divel  he  is  a  spirit,  and  hath  meanes  and  opportu- 
nitie  to  mingle  himselfe  with  our  spirits,  and  sometimes  more 
siily,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly,  to  suggest  such 
divelish  thoughts  into  our  nearts.  He  insults  and  domineers 
in  melancholy  distempered  phantasies  and  persons  especially ; 
melancholy  is  balneum  diabolic  as  Serapio  holds,  the  divels 
bath,  and  invites  him  to  come  to  it.  As  a  sicke  man  frets,  raves  in 
his  fits,  speakes  and  doth  he  knows  not  what,  the  divel  violently 
compels  such  crazed  soules,  to  thinke  such  damned  thoughts 
against  their  wils ;  they  cannot  but  do  it :  sometimes  more  con- 
tinuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his  advantage,  as  the  subject  is  less 
able  to  resist ;  he  aggravates,  extenuates,  aifirmes,  denies,  damnes, 
confounds  the  spirits,  troubles  heart,  braine,  humors,  organs, 
senses,  and  wholly  domineers  in  their  imaginations.  If  they 
proceed  from  themselves,  such  thoughts,  they  are  remiss  and 
moderate,  not  so  violent  and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent.  The 
divel  commonly  suggests  things  opposite  to  nature,  opposite 
to  God  and  his  word,  impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would 
never  of  himselfe,  or  could  not  conceive,  they  strike  terrour 
and  horrour  into  the  parties  owne  heart.  For  if  he  or  they  be 
asked  whether  they  do  approve  of  such  like  thoughts  or  no, 
they  answer  (and  their  owne  soules  truly  dictate  as  much) 
they  abhor  them  as  hell  and  th,e  divel  himselfe,  they  would  fain 

'Lttcan. 
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thinke  otherwise  if  they  could;  he  hath  thought  otherwise, 
and  with  all  his  soule  desires  so  to  thinke  again  ;  he  doth  re- 
sist, and  hath  some  good  motions  intermixt  now  and  then : 
so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts,  are 
not  his  owne,  but  the  divels ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but 
from  a  crazed  phantasie,  distempered  humors,  blacke  fumes 
which  offend  his  braine ;  '*  they  are  thy  crosses,  the  divels  sins, 
and  he  shall  answer  for  them ;  he  doth  enforce  thee  to  doe  that 
which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  consent  to :  and 
although  he  hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far 
prevailed,  as  to  make  thee,  in  some  sort,  to  assent  to  such 
wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in  them,  yet  they  have  not  pro- 
ceeded from  a  confirmed  will  in  thee,  but  are  of  that  nature 
which  thou  dost  afterwards  reject  and  abhor.  Therefore  be 
not  overmuch  troubled  and  dismaid  with  such  kinde  of  sug- 
gestions, at  least  if  they  please  thee  not ;  because  they  are  not 
tny  personall  sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the  wrath  of 
God,  or  his  displeasure :  contemne,  neglect  them,  let  them  go 
as  they  come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or  trouble  thy  selfe  too 
much,  but  as  our  Saviour  said  to  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou. 
Avoids  Satan,  I  detest  thee  and  them.  Satanas  es  tnuda  ingererey 
(saith  Austin)  nostrum  non  consentire :  as  Satan  labours  to  sug- 
gest, so  must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient :  the  more  anxious  and  solidtous  thou  art,  the  more 
perplexed,  the  more  thou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled,  and  en- 
tangled. Besides,  they  must  know  this,  all  so  molested  and 
distempered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable  and  grie- 
vous sms,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  Gods  mercy  and 
goodness  they  may  be  forgiven,  if  they  be  penitent  and 
sorry  for  them.  Paul  himselfe  confesseth,  Horn.  7.  19. 
He  did  not  the  good  he  twuld  doe,  but  the  evil  which  he 
wotdd  not  doe;  His  not  /,  but  sin  that  dweUeth  in  me. 
^Tis  hot  thou,  but  Satans  suggestions,  his  craft  and  subtilty, 
his  malice :  comfort  thy  selfe  then  if  thou  be  penitent  and 

Sieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  hainous  sins  shall  not  be 
d  to  thy  charge.  Gods  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if  thou 
doe  not  finally  contemne,  without  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
^  No  man  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfidly 
and  fincHy  renounceth  Christ,  and  contemneth  him  and  kis 
word  to  the  last,  witfiout  which  there  is  no  salvation ;  Jroim 
which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver  us. 
Take  hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withall  on 
Gods  word,  labour  to  pray,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  minde, 
keep  thine  heart  mth  all  diligence,  Prov.  4.  33.  resist  the 

• 

*■  PerkiDs.  *>  Hemmingius.  Nemo  peccat  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  nisi  qui  fina- 
liter  et  Toluntarie  renunciat  Christo,  eumque  et  ejus  verbum  eztremo  oontemnit,  one 
quo  nulla  salus ;  a  quo  peccato  libent  not  Dominus  Jesus  Christus.    Amen. 


J 
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divel  and  he  will  flye  from  thee,  pour  out  thy  soule  unto  the 
Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  pray  continualh/y  as  Paul  in- 
joyns,  and  as  David  did,  Psal.  1.  meditate  on  his  law  day  a/nd 
night. 

Yea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  that  mars  all ;  and  mistaken, 
makes  many  men  far  worse,  misconceiving  all  they  reade  or. 
hear,  to  their  owne  overthrow.  The  more  they  search  and  reade 
Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they  puzle  themselves ; 
as  a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  intangled  and  precipitated 
into  this  preposterous  gulf.      Many  are  caUedy  out  Jew  are 
chosen^  Mat.  ^0.  16  and  22. 14.  with  such  like  places  of  scrip- 
ture misinterpreted,  strike  them  with  horrour ;  they  doubt  pre- 
sently whether  they  be  of  this  number  or  no.     Gods  etemall 
decree  of  predestination,  absolute  reprobation,  and  such  fatall 
tables  they  form  to  their  owne  ruine,  and  impinge  upon  this 
rocke  of  despair.  How  shall  they  be  assured  of  their  salvation, 
by  what  ^ignes  ?     If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shaU  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear?    1  ret.  4. 18.     Who 
knowes,  saith  Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect  ?  This  grindes  their 
soules ;  how  shall  they  discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ?  But  I 
say  again,  how  shall  they  discern  they  are  ?    From  the  divel 
can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a  lyar  from  the  beginning :  If  he 
suggest  any  such  thing,*  as  too  frequently  he  doth,  reject  him 
as  a  deceiver,  an  enemy  of  humane  kind ;  dispute  not  with 
hini,  give  no  credit  to  him,  obstinately  refuse  him,  as  S^  An- 
thony did  in  the  wilderness,  whom  the  divel  set  upon  in  seve- 
rall  shapes ;  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou  by  him.  For  when 
the  divel  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and 
told  him  he  could  not  be  saved,  as  being  ignorant   in  the 
principles  of  religion  :  and  urged  him  moreover  to  know  what 
he  beleeved,  what  he  thought  of  such  and  such  points  and 
mysteries:  the  collier  told  nim,  he   beleeved  as  tne  church 
did ;  but  what  (said  the  divel  again)  doth  the  church  beleeve  ? 
as  I  doe  (said  the  collier)  and  what^s  that  thou  beleevest  ?  as 
the  church   doth,  &c.  when  the  divel  could  get  no  other  an- 
swer, he  left  him.     If  Satan  summon  thee  to  answer,  send  him 
to  Christ :  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy  protector  against  cruell  death, 
raging  sin,  that  roaring  lyon ;  ne  is  thy  righteousness,  thy 
saviour,  and  thy  life.     Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of  the 
number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate,  forsaken  of  God,  hold  thine 
owne  still, 

hie  murus  aheneus  esto. 


Let  this  be  as  a  bulwark,  a  brazen  wall  to  defend  thee,  stay 
thy  selfe,  in  that  certainty  of  faith ;  let  that  be  thy  comfort, 
CHRIST  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of 
his  flocke,  he  will  triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  over- 
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come  the  divel,  and  destroy  hell.  If  he  say  thou  art  none  of 
the  elect,  no  beleever,  reject  him,  defie  him,  thou  hast  thought 
otherwise,  and  maist  so  he  resolved  again ;  cpmfort  thy  selfe ; 
this  perswasion  cannot  come  from  the  divel,  and  much  less  can 
it  be  grounded  from  thy  selfe ;  men  are  lyars,  and  why  should- 
est  thou  distrust  ?  A  denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Paul,  an  adul- 
terous cruell  David,  have  been  received ;  an  apostate  Solomon 
may  be  converted ;  no  sin  at  all  but  impenitency  can  give  tes- 
timony of  finall  reprobation.  Why  shouldest  thou  then  dis- 
trust, misdoubt  thy  selfe,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspition  ? 
This  opinion  alone  of  particularity  ?  Against  that,  and  for  the 
certainty  of  election  and  salvation  on  the  other  side,  see  Gods 
good  will  towards  men  ;  hear  how  generally  his  grace  is  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and 
to  all.  1  Tim.  2.  4.  God  will  thai  all  men  be  saved,  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  *Tis  an  universall  promise, 
God  sent  not  hts  son  hito  tJie  world  to  condemne  the  worlds 
but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved,  John  3.  17. 
He  then  that  acknowledgeth  himseife  a  man  in  the  world, 
must  likewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be 
saved.  £zek.  83.  11.  I  will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
that  he  repent  and  live :  But  thou  art  a  sinner,  therefore  he 
wills  not  thy  death.  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that 
eoery  man  that  beleeveth  in  the  Son,  should  have  everlast^ 
ing  life,  John,  6.  40.  He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but 
all  come  to  repentance,  9,  Pet.  3.  9.  Besides  remission  of 
sins  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a  fewe,  but  universally  to  all  men. 
Goe  therefore  and  teU  all  nations,  baptizing  them,  S^c. 
Matth.  28.  19.  Goe  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  Mark  16.  15.  Now  there  cannot  be  con- 
tradictory wils  in  God ;  he  will  have  all  saved,  and  not  all ; 
how  can  this  stand  together  ?  be  secure  then,  beleeve,  trust  in 
him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.  Yea  that's  the  main  matter,  how 
shall  I  beleeve  or  discern  my  security  from  camall  presumption? 
my  faith  is  weake  and  faint ;  I  want  those  signes  and  fruits  of 
sanctification,  ^  sorrow  for  sin,  thirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of 
the  spirit,  love  of  Christians  as  Christians,  avoiding  occasion  of 
sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity,  love  of  God,  perse- 
verance. Though  these  signes  be  languishing  in  thee,  and  not 
seated  in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  ter- 
rified :  the  effects  of  the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully  felt 
in  thee ;  conclude  not  therefore  thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt 
of  thine  election;  b^ause  the  elect  themselves  are  without 
them,  before  their  conversion.  Thou  maist  in  the  Lords  good 
time  be  converted,  some  are  called  at  the  IT'*  hour :  Use,  I  say, 

*  Abemethy. 
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the  meanes  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lords  leasure,  if  not 
yet  called,  pray  thou  maist  be,  or  at  least  wish  and  desire  thou 
maist  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  eflFect,  to 
ease  their  afflicted  mindes,  and  what  comforte  our  best  divines 
can  afford  in  this  case,  Zanchius,  Beza,  &c.  this  furious  curio- 
sity, needless  speculation,  fruitless  meditation  about  election, 
reprobation,  free-will,  grace,  such  places  of  scripture  prepos- 
terously  conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucifie  the  soules  of  too 
many,  and  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  eares.      To  avoid 
which  inconveniences,  and  to  settle  their  distressed  mindes,  to 
mitigate  those  divine  aphorismes,  (though  in  another  extream 
some)  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plausible  doctrine 
of  universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late  Lutheran  and 
modeme  Papists  do  still  maintain,  that  we  have  free-will  of 
our  selves,  and  that  grace  is  common  to  all  that  will  beleeve. 
Some  again,  though  less  orthodoxicall,  will  have  a  far  greater 
part  saved  then  shall  be  damned,  (as  *  Cselius  Secundus  stifly 
maintains  in  his  book,  De  amplitudine  regni  ccelestis,  or  some 
impostour  under  his  name)  beatorum  numerus  multo  major 
quam  damnatm^um.     *>  He  calls  that  other  tenent  of  speciall 
^  election  and  reprobation^  a  prcejudicate^  envious  and  mali^ 
tious  opinion,  apt  to  draw  all  men   to  desperation.     Many 
are  called,  few  chosen,  ^c.     He  opposeth  some  opposite  parts 
of  scripture  to  it.     Christ  came  into  tJie  world  to  save  simiers^ 
S^c,     And  foure  especiall  arguments  he  produceth  ;  one  from 
Gods  power.     If  more  be  damned  then  saved,  he  erroneously 
concludes,'  ^  the  divel  hath  the  greater  soveraigntie :  for  what 
is  power  but  to  protect  ?  and  majestie  consists  in  multitude. 
If  the  divel  have  the  greater  part,  where  is  his  mercy,  where 
is  his  power  P  how  is  ?ie  Deus  Optimus  Maximus,  misericors  ? 
&c.  where  is  his  greatness,  where  his  goodness  ?  He  proceeds, 
e  We  account  him  a  murderer  that  is  accessary  onely,  or  doth 
not  helpe  when  he  can ;  which  may  not  be  supposed  of  God  with^ 
out  great  offence ;  because  he  may  doe  what  he  will,  and  is  others 
wise  accessary,  and  the  authour  ofsi^i.  The  nature  of  good  is  to 
be  communicated  ;  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then  be  contracted 
in  his  goodness  .-for  how  is  he  the  Father  of  mercy  and  comforte, 
if  his  good  concern  but  a  few  P  O  envious  and  unihankfull  men  to 


*  See  whole  books  of  these  arguments.  ^  Lib.  3.  fol.  122.  Prajudicata 

opinio,  invida,  maligna,  et  apta  ad  impdlendos  animos  in  desperationem.  ^  See 

the  Antidote  in  Chamiers,  torn.  3.  lib.  7*  Downams  Christian  warfare,  &c.  *  Poten- 
tior  est  Deo  diabolus,  et  mundi  piinceps,  et  in  multitudine  hominum  sita  est  majestas. 
®  Homicida,  qui  non  subvenit  quum  potest ;  hoc  de  Deo  sine  scelere  cogitari  non  potest, 
utpote  quum  quod  vult  licet.  Boni  natura  communicarL  Bonus  Deus,  quomodo 
misericordisB  pater,  &c. 
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to  think  otherwise !  »  Why  should  we  pray  to  God  that  are 
Gentiles^  and  thanJce  him  for  his  mercies  and  benefits^  that  hath 
damned  tis  all  innocuous  Jbr  AdCmis  offence^  one  mans  offence^ 
one  small  offence^  eating  of  an  apple ;  why  should  we  acknow- 
ledge him  Jbr  our  govemour  that  hath  wholly  neglected  the 
salvation  of  our  soules^  contemned  w.?,  and  sent  wo  prophets  or 
instructors  to  teach  usy  as  he  hath  done  to  the  Hehrewes  ?  So 
Julian  the  apostate  objects.  Why  should  these  Christians 
(Caelius  urgetn)  reject  us  and  appropriate  God  unto  themselves? 
Deum  ilium  suum  uniaim^  S^c.  But  to  return  to  our  forged 
Caelius.  At  last  he  comes  to  that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that 
never  heard  of,  or  beleeved  in  Christ,  ex  puris  naturalibus, 
with  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  out  of  Origen  and  others. 
They  (saith  ^  Origen)  that  never  heard  Gods  wordy  are  to 
be  excused  Jbr  their  ignorance :  we  may  not  thinhe  God  xvill  be 
so  hardy  angry^  crueu  or  injust  as  to  condemne  any  man  in- 
dicta  caus&.  They  alone  (he  holdes)  are  in  the  state  of  damna- 
tion that  refuse  Christs  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  offered. 
Many  worthy  Greekes  and  Romans,  good  moral  honest  men, 
that  Kept  the  law  of  Nature,  did  to  others  as  they  would  be 
done  to  themselves,  are  as  certainly  saved,  he  concludes,  as 
they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses.  They 
were  acceptable  in  Gods  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the 
queene  of  Sheba,  Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Cato, 
Curius,  Tully,  Seneca,  and  many  other  philosophers,  up- 
right livers,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius, 
out  of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly,  call  on  God, 
trust  in  him,  feare  him,  he  shall  be  saved.  This  opinion  was 
formerly  maintained  by  the  Valentinian  and  Basiledian  here- 
tiques  ;  revived  of  late  in  ^  Turkic,  of  which  sect  Rustan  Bassa 
was  patron,  defended  by  ^  Galeatius  Martins,  and  some  an- 
cient fathers ;  and  of  later  times  favoured  by  *^  Erasmus,  by 
Zuinglius  in  eaposit.  Jidei  ad  Regem  GalliCBy  whose  tenet 
Bullinger  vindicates,  and  Gualter  approves  in  a  just  apology, 
with  many  arguments..  There  be  many  Jesuites  that  follow 
these  Calvinists  in  this  behalfe ;  Franciscus  Buchsius  Mogun- 
tinlis,  Andradius  ConsiL  Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out 
of  the  Rom.  2.  14,  15.  are  verily  perswaded  that  those  good 
workes  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that  they  might 
vitam  asternam  promereriy  and  be  saved  in  the  end.  Se- 
sellius,  and  Benedictus  Justinianus  in  his  Comment  on  the 

*  Vide  Cyrillum  lib.  4.  adversua  Julianum.  Qu!  poterimus  illi  gratias  agere,  qui 
nobis  non  misit  Mosen  et  prophetas,  et  contempsit  bona  animaram  nostraruin  ? 
^  Venia  danda  est  iis  qai  non  audiunt  ob  i^orantiam.  Non  est  tarn  iniquus  judex 
Deus,  ut  quenquam  indicta  causa  damnare  vdit.  li  solum  damnantiir,  qui  oblalann 
Christi  gratiam  rejiciunt.  '  Busbequlus  Lonicerus  Tur.  hist.  To.  1.  I.  2. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  *  Paulus  Jovius  elog.  vir.  illust. 
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first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias,  Ditmarsh  the  poHtitian,  with 
many  others,  hold  a  mecjiocrity,  they  may  he  salute  non  iiidigniy 
but  they  will  not  absolutely  decree  it.  Hofmannus,  a  Lu- 
theran trofessour  of  Helmstad,  and  many  of  his  followers, 
with  most  of  our  church,  and  papists  are  stiflfe  against  it. 
Franciscus  Collius  hath  fully  censured  all  opinions  in  his  five 
Books  de  Paganorum  animabus  posi mortem^  and  amply  dilated 
this  question,  which  who  so  will  may  peruse.  But  to  return 
to  my  authour ;  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers, 
blasphemers,  reprobates,  and  such  as  reject  Gods .  grace,  but 
thai  the  divels  themselves  shall  be  saved  at  last,  as  ^  Origen  long 
since  delivered  in  his  workes ;  and  our  late  ^  Socinians  defend 
Ostorodius,  cap.  41.  institute  SmaUius^  Sfc.  Those  termes  of 
all  and  for  ever  in  scripture,  are  not  eternall,  but  only  denote 
a  longer  time,  which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The 
world  shall  end  like  a  comoedy,  and  we  shall  meet  at  last  in 
heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  together ;  or  else  in  conclusion,  in 
nihU  evanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall  con- 
demne  any  creature  to  eternall,  unspeakable  punishment,  for 
one  small  temporary  fault,  all  posterity,  so  many  myriades,  for 
one  and  an  otiier  mans  offence, quid  meruistis  oves  P  But  these 
absurde  paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church ;  we  teach 
otherwise.  That  this  vocation,  predestination,  election,  repro- 
bation, non  ex  corrupta  massd,  prasvisafide,  as  our  Arminians, 
or  ex  prcevisis  operibus,  as  our  papists,  non  ex  prwteritione  but 
Gods  absolute  decree  ante  mundum  creatum,  (as  many  of  our 
church  holde)  was  from  the  beginning,  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  conditu^,  (or  from  Adams  fall, 
as  others  will,  homo  lapsus  directum  est  reprobafionis)  with  j9^r- 
severantia  sanctorum,  we  must  be  certain  of  our  salvation :  we 
must  fall  but  not  finally,  which  our  Arminians  will  not  admit. 
According  to  his  immutable,  eternall,  just  decree  and  counsell 
of  saving  men  and  angels,  God  cals  all,  and  would  have  all  to 
be  saved  according  to  the  efficacy  of  vocation  :  all  are  invited, 
but  onely  the  elect  apprehended  :  the  rest  that  are  unbeleeving, 
impenitent,  whom  God  in  his  just  judgement  leaves  to  be 
punished  for  their  sins,  are  in  a  reprobate  sense ;  yet  we  must 
not  determine  who  are  such,  condemne  our  selves  or  others, 
because  we  have  an  universal  invitation ;  all  are  cx^mmanded 
to  beleeve,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  or  late  before  our  end 
we  may  be  received.  I  might  have  said  more  of  this  subject, 
but  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  forbidden  question  ;  and  in  the  preface 
or  declaration  to  the  articles  of  the  church,  printed  1635,  to 

*■  Non  homines  sed  et  ipsi  daemones  aliquando  servandi.  ^  Vid.  Felsii 

HaTmoniam  art.  22.  p.  2. 
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avoid  factions  and  altercations,  we  that  are  universitie  divines 
especially,  are  prohibited  all  curious  searches  ta  print  or  preachy 
or  drawe  the  article  a^side  hy  our  owne  sense  and  comments^  upon 
pain  of  ecclesiasticail  censure^  I  will  surcease,  and  conclude 
with  «*  Erasmus,  of  such  controversies :  Pugnet  gut  volet ;  ego 
censeo  leges  majorum  reverenter  suscipiendaSy  et  religiose  obser- 
vandasj  velut  a  Deo  profectas ;  nee  esse  tutum,  nee  essepiumy  de 
potestate  puhUcd  sinistram  condpere  aut  serere  suspicionem.  Et 
si  quid  est  tyrannidis^  quod  tamen  non  cogat  adimpietaiemy  sor- 
tiifs  estJerrCy  gttam  seditiose  reluctari. 

But  to  my  wrmer  taske.  The  last  main  torture  and  trouble 
of  a  distressed  minde,  is  not  so  much  this  doubte  of  election, 
and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are  smothered  and  extinct  in 
theni,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but  withall  Gods 
heavy  wrath,  a  most  intolerable  pain  ana  griefe  of  heart  seizeth 
on  them.  To  their  thinking,  tney  are  already  damned ;  they 
suffer  the  p^ines  of  hell,  and  more  then  possibly  can  be  ex- 
pressed ;  they  smell  brimstone,  talk  familiarly  with  divels,  hear 
and  see  chimeras,  prodigious,  uncouth  shapes,  bears,  owls, 
antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  outcries,  fearfull  noises, 
shreeks,  lamentable  complaintes,  they  are  possessed,  and 
through  *>  impatience  they  roare  and  howle,  curse,  blaspheme, 
deny  God,  call  his  power  in  question,  abjure  religion,  and  are 
still  ready  to  offer  violence  uato  themselves,  by  hanging, 
drowning,  &c.  Never  any  miserable  wretch  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  was  in  such  a  wofuU  case.  To  such  persons 
I  oppose  Gods  mercy  and  his  justice ;  judida  Dei  occulta^  non 
injusta:  his  secret  oounsell  and  just  judgement,  by  which  he 
spares  some,  and  sore  afflicts  others  again  in  this  life :  his  judge- 
ment is  to  be  adored,  trembled  at,  not  to  be  searched  n  or 
enquired  after  by  mortall  men ;  he  hath  reasons  reserved  to 
himselfe,  which  our  frailty  cannot  apprehend.  He  may  punish 
all  if  he  will,  and  that  justly,  for  sin ;  m  that  he  doth  it  in  some, 
is  to  make  a  way  for  his  mercie  that  they  repent  and  be  saved ; 
to  heal  them,  to  trye  them,  exercise  their  patience,  and  make 
them  call  upon  him ;  to  confess  their  sins  and  pray  unto  him, 
as  David  did,  Psal.  119.  137.  Righteous  art  thou,  OLordy  and 
Just  are  thy  ^judgements.  As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  18. 13. 
Lord  have  mercie  upon  me  a  miserable  sinner.  To  put  con- 
fidence and  have  an  assured  hope  in  him,  as  Job  had  13.  15. 
Though  he  kill  me  I  mil  trust  in  him  :  (Jre^  seea,  occidiy  O 
Domine,  (saith  Austin)  mot/o  serves  animamy  kill,  cut  in  pieces, 
bume  my  body  (O  Lord)  to  save  my  soule.  A  small  sickness, 

*  EpUt.  Srasmi  de  utiliUite  colloquior.  ad  lectorem.  *>  Vastata  oonsdentia 

■equitur  sensus  m  divine,  (Hemingius)  fremitus  cordis,  ingens  animae  crudstus,  &c. 
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one  lash  of  affliction,  a  little  Bmerie^  many  times^  will  more 
humiliate  a  man,   sooner  convert,  bring  him  home  to  know^ 
himselfe,  then    all  those  paraenetical   discourses,   the  whole 
theory  of  philosophy,  law,  physicke  and  divinity,  or  a  world  of 
instances,  and  examples.      So  that  this,  which  they  take  to  be 
such  an  insupportable  plague,  is  an  evident  signe  of  Gods 
mercie  and  justice,  of  his  love  and  goodness  :  periissent  nisi 
periissenty  had  they  not  thus   been  undone,  they  had  finally 
Deen  undone.     Many  a  camall  man  is  lulled  asleep  in  perverse 
securitie,  foolish  presumption,  is  stupified  in  his  sins,  and  hath 
no  feeling  at  all  of  them.     /  Jupve  sinned  (he  saith)  and  what 
evU  shalfcome  unto  me^  Ecclus.  5.  4.  and  titshj  how  shall  God 
know  it  f    And  so  in  a  reprobate  sense  goes  downe  to  hell. 
But  here,  Cynthius  aurem  vellit^  God  pulls  them  by  the  eare^ 
by  affliction,  he  will  bring  them  to  heaven  and  happiness ;  - 
Blessed  are  they  that  moume^for  tliey  shall  be  comforted^  Mattb. 
5.  4.  a  blessed  and  an  happy  state,  if  considered  aright,  it  is, 
to  be  so  troubled.     It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted^ 
Psal.  119  before  I  was  cfffKcted  I  went  astray ;  but  now  Ikeepe 
thy  word.     Tribulation  zvorkes  patience^  patience  hope.    Rom. 
5.  4.  and  by  such  like  crosses  and  calamities  we  are  driven  from 
the  state  ot  securitie.  So  that  affliction  is  a  school  or  academy, 
wherein  the  best  schollers  are  prepared  to  the  commencements 
of  the  Deity.  And  though  it  be  most  troublesome  and  grievous 
for  the  time,  yet  know  this,  it  comes  by  Gods  permission  and 
providence,  he  is  a  spectator  of  thy  groanes  and  teares,  still 
present  with  thee,  the  very  hairs  of  thy.  head  are  numbred,  not 
one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  express  will  of 
God :  he  will  not  suifer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure,  he 
corrects  us  all  *  numerOy  pondere^  et  mensurd ;  the  Lewd  will 
not  quench  the  smoaking  ilaxe,  or  breake  the  bruised  reed. 
Tentat  (saith  Austin)  non  ut  obruat,  sed  vt  coronet^  he  suffers 
thee  to  be  tempted  for  .thy  good.     And  as  a  mother  doth 
handle  her  chila  sicke  and  weake,  not  reject  it,  but  with  all 
tenderness  observe  and  keepe  it,  so  doth  God  by  us,  not  for- 
sake us  in  our  miseries,  or  relinquish  us  for  our  imperfections, 
but  with  all  pitty  and  compassion  support  and  receive  us :  whom 
he  loves  he  loves  to  the  end.     Rom.  8.  Whom  lui  hath  elected^ 
those  he  hath  called^  justified,  sanctified,  and  glorified.     Thin)c 
not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  spirit,  that  thou  art  forsaken  of 
God,  be  not  overcome  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David 
said,  /  wiU  not  feare  thofugh  I  walk  in  the  shadowes  of  death. 
We  must  all  go,  non  a  deliciis  ad  delicias,  but  from  the  crosse 

*  Austin. 

qq2 
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to  the  cfowne,  by  hell  to  heaven,  as  the  old  Romans  put  Ver- 
tues  temple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour :  we  must  endure 
sorrow  and  miserie  in  this  life.      'Tis  no  new  thing  this,  Gods 
best  servants  and  dearest  children  have  been  so  visited  and 
tryed.    Christ  in  the  garden  cryed  out,  My  God^  My  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  mef  his  son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption 
and  grace.     Job  in  his  anguish  said.  The  arrowes  of  the  Al- 
mighiy  God  were  in  him.  Job  6. 4.  His  terrours fought  against 
hiniy  the  venome  dranJce  up  his  spirit,  cap^  18.  26.     He  saith, 
God  was  his  enemie,  writ  bitter  things  qgatnst  him,  (16. 9.)  hated 
him.     His  heavy  wrath  had  so  seized  on  his  soule.     David 
complains,  His  eyswere  eaten  up,  stmk  into  his  head,  Ps.  6.  7. 
His  moisture  became  as  the  drought  in  summer,  hisjflesh  wascon- 
sumed,  his  bones  vexed :  yet  neither  Job  nor  David  did  finally 
despair.     Job  would  not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trust  in  him, 
acknowledging  him  to  bee  his  good  God.  The  Lord  giveSy  the 
Lord  takes,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Job  1. 21.  Behold 
I  am  vile,  I  abhor  my  selfe,  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  Job  4^.  4. 
David  humbled  himself,  Psal.  31.  and  upon  his  confession 
received  mercie.     Faith,  hope,  repentance,  are  the  soveraign 
cures  and  remedies,  the  sole  comiorts  in  this  case;  confess, 
humble  thy  self,  repent,  it  is  sufficient.     Quod  purpura  9um 
potest,  saccus  potest,  saith  Chrysostome  :  the  king  of  Ninives 
sackcloth  and  ashes  did  that  which  his  purple  robes  and  crowne 
could  not  eiFect ;  Quod  diadema  non  potuit,  cinis  perfecit.  Turn 
to  him,  he  will  turn  to  thee  :  The  Lord  is  neer  those  that  are 
of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as  be  afflicted  in  spirit, 
Psal.  34. 18.     He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israsl,  Mat.  15.  £4. 
Si  cadentem  intuetur,  clementice  manum  protendit,  he  is  at  all 
times  ready  to  assist.     N^unquam  spernit  Dens  posnitentiavH,  si 
sincere  et  simpUciter  qfferatur,  he  never  rejects  a  penitent  sin- 
ner, though  he  have  come  to  ,the  full  height  of  iniquity,  wal- 
lowed and  delighted  in  sin ;  yet  if  he  will  forsake  his  former 
wayes,  lihenter  amplexatur,  he  will  receive  him.     Parcam  huic 
homini,  saith  ^  Austin  (ex  persona  Dei)  quia  sibi  ipsi  non  pe- 
perdt ;  ignoscam  quia  peccatum  agnovit.  I  will  spare  him  be- 
cause he  hath  not  spared  himselfe ;  I  will  pardon  him,  because 
he  doth  acknowledge  his  offence ;  let  it  be  never  so  enormous 
a  sin  his  grace  is  sufficient,  2  Cor.  IS.  9*     Despair  not  then, 
faint  not  at  all,  be  not  dejected,  but  rely  on  God,  call  on  Imn. 
in  thy  trouble,  and  he  will  hear  thee,  he  will  assist,  helpe,  and 
deliver  thee :  Draw  neer  to  him,  he  will  draw  neer  to  theey 

*  Super  Psal.  52.    Convertar  ad  liberandum  eiim,  quia  conTersas  est  ad  peccatum 
■uum  puniendum. 
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Jam.  4.  8.     Lazarus  was  poor  and  full  of  boyles,  and  yet  still 
he  relied  upon  God  ;  Abraham  did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptest,  these  were  chiefe  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo 
chariy  beloved  of  God,  especially  respected ;  but  I  am  a  con- 
temptible and  forlome  wretch,  forsaken  of  God,  and  left  to  the 
merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.     I  cannot  hope,  pray,  repent,  &c. 
How  often  shall  I  say  it !  thou  maist  performe  all  these  duties, 
christian  offices,  and  be  restored  in  good  time.     A  sicke  man 
loseth  his  appetite,  strength  and  ability,  his  disease  prevaileth 
so  far,  that  all  his  faculties  are  spent,  hand  and  foot  performe 
not  their  duties,  his  eys  are  dimme,  hearing  dull,  tongue  distasts 
things  of  pleasant  relish,  yet  nature  lies  hid,  recovereth  again, 
and  expelleth  all  those  fceculent  matters  by  vomit,  sweat,  or 
some  such  like  evacuations.     Thou  art  spiritually  sicke,  thine 
heart  is  heavy,  thy  minde  distressed,  thou  maist  happily  recover 
a^n,  expell  those  dismal  passions  of  feare  and  griefe :  God 
did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure ;  whom  he 
loves  (I  say)  he  loves  to  the  end ;  hope  the  best.     I)avid  in 
his  miserjr  prayed  to  the  Lord,  remembring  how  he  had  for- 
merly dealt    with  him;    and  with    that  meditation  of  Gods 
mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his  own  tumultuous 
heart  in  his  greatest  agony.     O  my  soule^  why  art  thou  so  dis- 
quieted within  me^  S^c.     Thy  soule  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  I 
yeeld,  as  the  sun  is  shadowed  by  a  cloude ;  no  doubt  but  those 
gratious  beames  of  Gods  mercie  will  shine  upon  thee  again, 
as  they  have  formerly  done ;  those  embers  of  faith,  hope  and 
repentance,  now  buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be 
fully  revived.     Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  pre* 
sent,  are  not  fit  directions;    we  must  live   by  faith,  not  by 
feeling ;  ^tis  the  beginning  of  grace  to  wish  for  grace :  we  must 
expect  and  tarry.    Davio,  a  man  after  Gods  own  heart,  was  so 
troubled  himselfe ;  Awake^  why  sleepest  fhou  ?  O  Lord^  arise^ 
cast  me  not  off;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thyface^  amdJbrgeU 
test  mine  (affliction  and  oppression  ?   My  soule  is  bowed  doztme 
to  the  dust.    Arise,  redeem  us,  Sfc.  Psal.  44.  22,  23,  24.     He 

S rayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expectans  expectavit  $  en- 
ured much  before  he  wa&  relieved.  Psal.  69.  3.  he  com- 
plaines,  /  am  weary  of  crying^  a/nd  my  throat  is  dry,  mine  eys 
jail,  whilst  I  wait  on  the  Lord ;  and  yet  he  perseveres.  Be  not 
dismayed,  thou  shalt  be  respected  ait  last.  God  often  workes 
by  contrarities;  he  first  kils  and  then  makes  alive;  he 
woundeth  first  and  then  healeth  ;  he  makes  man  sow  in  teares 
that  he  may  reap  in  joye ;  "'tis  Gods  method.  He  that  is  so  vi- 
sited, must  with  patience  endure,  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  with  sowrehearbs ;  we  shall 
feel  no  sweetness  of  his  bloud,  till  we  first  feel  the  smart  of  our 
sins.     Thy  paines  are  great,  intolerable  for  the  time ;  thou  art 
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destitute  of  grace  aiid  comfort ;  stay  the  Lords  leasure,  he  wiU 
not  (I  say)  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  thkt  thou  art  able  to 
bear,  1  Cor.  10.  13.  but  will  give  an  issue  to  temptation.  He 
works  all  for  the  best  to  them  that  love  God,  Rom.  8.  ^. 
Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is  an  inmiutable  decree ;  a  mark 
never  to  be  defaced ;  you  have  been  otherwise,  you  may  and 
shall  be  again.  And  for  your  present  affliction,  hope  the  best, 
it  will  shortly  end.  He  is  present  with  his  servcmts  in  their 
affliction^  Ps.  91.  IS^-  Great  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteoibs^ 
but  the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  qfaUy  Ps.  84.  19.  Our  light 
affliction  uhich  is  but  for  a  moment^  worTceth  in  n^  a/n  eternaU 
weight  o/glory^  2  Cor.  4.  17.  Not  answerable  to  that  glory 
which  is  to  come ;  though  now  in  Jieaviness^  saith  1  Pet.  1 .  6. 
2^ou  shaU  rejoyce. 

Now,  last  of  all,  to  those  extemall  impediments,  terrible  ob- 
jects, which  tliey  hear  and  see  many  times,  divels,  bugbears, 
and  mormeluches,  noysome  smels,  &c.  These  may  come^  as 
I  have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discourse  of  the 
Symptomes  of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes ;  as  a  concave 
glass  reflects  solid  bodies,  a  troubled  braine  for  want  of  sleepe, 
nutriment,  and  by  reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits  to  which 
Hercules  d^  Saxonia  attributes  all  symptomes  almost,  may  re- 
flect and  shew  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vaine  feare  and  erased 
phantasie  shall  suggest  and  lain,  as  many  silly  weake  women 
and  children  in  the  dark,  sicke  folk®,  and  frantick  for  want  of 
repast  and  sleepe,  suppose  they  see  that  they  see  not.  Many 
times  such  temculameQts  may  proceed  from  natural  causes, 
and  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded.  Besides,  as  I  have  said, 
this  humour  is  balneum  diabolic  the  divels  bath,  by  reason  of 
the  distemper  of  humours,  and  infirm  or^ns  in  us :  he  may  so 
possess  us  inwardly  to  molest  us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by 
Gods  permission ;  he  is  prince  of  the  ayr,  and  can  transform 
himself  into  severall  shapes^  delude  all  our  senses  for  a  time,, 
but  his  power  is  determined ;  he  may  terrify  us,  but  not  hurt. 
God  hath  given  his  angels  charge  over  us,  he  is  a  wall  round 
about  his  people,  Psal.  91.  11,  12.  There  be  those  that  pre- 
scribe physic  in  such  cases ;  'tis  Gods  instrument  and  not  un- 
fit. The  divel  workes  by  mediation  of  humours,  and  mixt 
diseases  must  have  mixt  remedies.  Levinus  Lemoius  cap,  57  <$* 
S8.  exhort,  ad  vit  ep,  instit,  is  very  copious  in  this  subject,  be- 
sides that  chiefe  remedy  of  confidence  in  God,  prayer,  heartj 
repentance,  &c.  of  which  for  your  comfort  and  instruction 
,  reade  Lavater  de  spectris^  part,  3.  cap,  5Sf6,  Wierus  depne^ 
stigiis  dcemonum  lib.  5,  to  Philip  Melancthon,  and  others ;  and 
that  christian  armour  which  Paul  prescribes;  he  sets  downe 
certain  amulets,  hearbs,  and  pretious  stones,  which  have  mar- 
velous vertues,  all  pri^igandis  diemonibusy  to  drive  away  divels 
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and  their  illusions.  Saphyres,  chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &c. 
£iuB  mird  virtute  pollent  ad  Umures^  stryges,  incubos^  genios 
ae^ios  arcendoSy  si  veterum  monurnentis  habenda  fides.  Of 
hearbs,  he  reckons  us  penniroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica,  piony. 
Rich.  Argentine  de  prcBsUgm  dcemonum  cap.  90.  addes  hype- 
ricon  or  SK  Johns  wort,  perforata  herba^  which  by  a  divme 
vertue  drives  away  divels,  and  is  therefore  called  yS^a  dcemo- 
,  num :  all  which  rightly  used  by  their  sufiitus,  dcemonum  vex^ 
ationibus  obsistwU,  afflictas  mentes  a  dcem<mibus  relevant^  et 
venenatisjumis^  expell  divels  themselves,  and  all  div^ish  illu- 
sions. Anthony  Musa,  the  emperour  Augustus'  his  physician, 
cap,  6.  de  Betonid,  approves  oi  betony  to  this  ptirpose ;  ®  the 
ancients  used  therefore  to  plant  it  in  church-yards,  because  it 
was  held  to  be  an  holy  hearb  and  good  against  fearfull  visions ; 
did  secure  such  places  it  grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons 
that  carried  it  about  them.  Idem  fere  Mathiolus  in  Dioscori- 
dem.  Others  commend  accurate  musicke,  so  Saul  was  helped 
by  Davids  harpe.  Fires  to  be  made  in  such  roomes  where 
spirits  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to  be  set  up,  odors,  perfumes, 
and  suffumigations,  as  the  angel  taught  Tobias;  brimstone  and 
bitumen,  thus,  myrrha^  briony  root,  with  piany  such  simples 
which  Wecker  hath  collected  lib.  15.  de  secretts  cap.  16.  i; 
^uhhuris  dra^chmam  unam,  recoquaiur  in  vitis  alb/e  aqudy  ut 
dwutius  sit  sulphur;  detur  cegro;  nam  damones  sunt  morbi 
(saith  Rich.  Argentine  lib.  de  prastigiis  dcemxmum  cap.  ult) 
Vigetus  hath  a  far  larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the 
said  Wecker  cites  out  of  Wierus.  %  sulphuris,  vini^  hituminis^ 
Cfpoponacisy  gaJbani^  castorei^  Sgc.  Why  sweet  perfumes,  fires 
ana  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  Emestus 
Burgravius,  lucerna  vita  et  mortiSy  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  as- 
signes  this  cause,  gu^d  his  boni  Genii  pro^ocentur^  mali  ar- 
ceantur ;  because  good  spirits  are  well  pleased  with,  but  evil 
abhor  them.  And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles,  present  Ma- 
hometans, and  Papists  have  continual  lamps  burning  in  their 
churches,  all  day  and  all  night,  lights  at  funerals  and  in  their 
graves ;  lucernes  ardentes  ex  auro  liquefacto,  for  many  ages  to 
endure  (saith  Lazius)  ne  dcemones  corpus  hedant ;  lights  ever 
burning,  as  those  Vestall  virgins,  Pytnonissae  maintained  here- 
tofore, with  many  such,  of  which  reade  Tostatus  in  2  Reg.  cap. 
6.  giuest.  43.  Thyreus  cap.  57-  58.  62.  &c.  de  locis  infestis; 
Pictorius  Isagog.  de  d^emonibus,  &c.  see  more  in  them.  Car- 
dan would  have  the  party  affected  winke  altogether  in  such  a 
case,  if  he  see  ought  that  offends  hjjn,  or  cut  the  ayr  with  a 
sword  in  such  places  where  they  walke  and  abide ;  eladiis  enim 
et  lancets  terrentur,  shoot  a  pistole  at  them,  for  being  aerial 

•  Antiqui  spliti  sunt  banc  herbam  ponere  in  coemeteriis,  ideo  quod,  &c^ 
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bodies,  (as  Caelius  Rhodiginus,  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  TertuUian, 
Origen,  Psellas,  and  many  holde)  if  stroken,  they  feel  paine. 
Papists  commonly  injo^ne  and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanc- 
tified beads,  amulets,  musicke,  ringing  of  bells,  for  to  that  end 
are  they  consecrated,  and  by  them  baptized,  characters,  coun*- 
terfeit  reliques,  so  many  masses,  peregrinations,  oblations,  ad- 
jurations, and  what  not  ?  Alexander  Albertinus  a  Rocha,  Pe- 
trus  Thyreus,  and  Hieronymus  Mengus,  with  many  other 
pontificiall  writers,  prescribe  and  set  downe  severall  formes  of 
exorcismes,  as  well  to  houses  possessed  with  divels,  as  to  da?- 
moniacal  persons ;  but  I  am  of  *  Lemnius  minde,  'tis  but  dam^ 
nosa  adjurcUiOj  aut  potius  ludificatiOj  a  meer  mockage,  a  coun- 
terfeit charme,  to  no  purpose.  They  are  fopperies  and  fictions, 
as  that  **  absurde  story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  penitent  wo- 
man seduced  by  a  magitian  in  France,  at  S^  Bawne,  exorcised 
by  Domphius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of  circumventing 
friers.  If  any  man  (saith  Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a 
thing,  without  all  those  jugling  circumstances,  astrologicall 
elections  of  time,  place,  prodigious  habits,  fustian,  big,  ses- 
uipedal  words,  spels,  crosses,  characters,  which  exorcists  or- 
inarily  use,  let  him  follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John, 
that  withoiit  any  ambitious  swelling  termes,  cured  a  lame  man. 
Acts  3.  In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and  walke.  His 
name  alone  is  the  best  and  only  charme  against  all  such  dia- 
bolicall  illusions,  so  doth  Origen  advise :  and  so  Chrysostome. 
Hcec  erit  tibi  baculus^  hcec  turris  inewpuffjiabiliSy  hcec  arnm- 
tura.  Nos  quid  ad  hac  dicemu^^  plures  jorta^se  expectahunt^ 
saith  S  .^  Austin ;  many  men  will  desire  my  counsell  and  opinion 
what's  to  be  done  in  this  behalfe ;  I  can  say  no  more,  qitam 
ut  vera  Jide^  qucB  per  dilectionem  qperatur,  ad  Deum  unum 
Jugiarnus^  let  them  fly  to  God  alone  for  helpe.  Athanasius  in 
his  book  De  variis  qucest  prescribes  as  a  present  charme  against 
divels,  the  beginning  of  the  68  Ps.  Exsurgat  Deu>s,  dissipentur 
inimiciy  Sfc\  But  the  best  remedy  is  to  flye  to  God,  to  call 
on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  relye  on  him,  to  commit  ourselves 
wholly  to  him.  What  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church 
was  in  this  behalfe,  et  ^is  damonia  ejiciendi  modus^  read 
Wierus  at  large,  lib.  5.  de  Cum.  Lam.  meles.  cap.  88  et 
deinceps. 

Last  of  all :   If  the  party  affected  shall  certainly  know  this 
malady  to  have  proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation, 

Srecise  life,  contemplation  of  Gods  judgements,  (for  the  divel 
eceives  many  by  such  meanes)  in  that  other  extreatn  he  cir- 
cumvents melancholy  it  selfe,  reading  some  books,  treatises, 

*  Non  desunt  nostrtl  .state  sacrifici^v  <iui  tale  quid  attentant,  sed  a  caoodaemone 
irrisi  pudore  suficcti  sunt,  et  re  infectk  abierunt.  ^  Done  into  English  by 

W.  B.  1613. 
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hearing  rigid  preachers,  &c.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath 
begun  first  from  some  great  loss,  grievous  accident,  disaster, 
seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any  such  terrible  object,  let  him 
speedily  remove  the  cause,  whicn  to  the  cure  of  this  disease 
a  Navarrus  so  much  commends,  avertat  cogitationem  a  re  scru- 
jndosdy  by  all  opposite  meanes,  art,  and  industry,  let  him  laxare 
animuniy  by  all  honest  recreations,  refresh  and  recreate  his  dis- 
tressed soule ;  let  him  divert  his  thoughts,  by  himselfe  and  other 
of  his  friends.  Let  him  reade  no  more  such  tracts  or  subjects, 
hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones,  avoid  such  companies,  and  by 
all  meanes  open  himself,  submit  himselfe  to  the  advice  of  good 
physicians  and  divines,  which  is  contraventio  scrumdoruTri,  as 
^  he  cals.  it ;  hear  them  speake  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given 
the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to  minister  a  word  to  him 
that  is  ^  weary,  whose  words  are  as  flagons  of  wine.  Let  him 
not  be  obstinate,  head-strong,  peevish,  wilful,  self-conceited  (as 
in  this  malady  they  are)  but  give  eare  to  good  advice,  be  ruled 
and  perswaded ;  and  no  doubt  but  such  good  counsell  may  prove 
as  prosperous  to  his  soule,  as  the  angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened 
the  iron  gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  and 
delivereahim  from  bodily  thraldome ;  they  may  ease  his  afflicted 
minde,  relieve  his  wounded  soule,  and  take  him  out  of  the 
jawes  of  hell  it  selfe.  I  can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice 
to  such  as  are  any  way  distressed  in  this  kinde,  then  what  I 
have  given  and  said.  Only  take  this  for  a  corollary  and  con- 
clusion, as  thoq,  tenderest  thine  owne  welfare  in  this,  and  all 
other  melancholy,  thy  good  health  of  body  and  minde,  observe 
this  short  precept,  give  not  way  to  solitariness  and  idleness. 
Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle. 

SPERATE  MISERI, 
CAVETE  FCELICES. 

Vis  a  dvhio  liberari  ?  vis  quod  incertum  est  evadere  ?  Age 
posnitentiam  dum  sanus  es ;  sic  agens,  dico  tibi  quod  securus 
eSy  quod  poenitentiam  egisti  eo  tempore  quo  peccare  potuisti. 
Austin. 

« 

•  Tom.  2.  cap.  27*  num.  282.  •»  Navarrus.  *^  Is.  50.  4. 
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